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PBEFACE. 


A  MA(N  bora  on  the.  banks  of  one  of  the  noUest  and  most  fruitful 
rivers  in  America,  and  whose  best  days  have  been  spent  in  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  talking  about 
fruit  trees. 

Indeed  the  subject  deserves  not  a  few,  but  many  words.  **  Fine 
fruit  is  the  flower  of  commodities/'  It  is  the  most  perfect  union 
of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  that  the  earth  knows.  Trees 
full  of  sod  foliage ;  blossoms  fresh  with  spring  beauty  ;  and, 
finally,-fruit,  rich,  bloom-dusted,  melting,  and  luscious — suoh 
are  the  treasures  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden,  temptingly  offer- 
ed to  every  landholder  in  this  bright  and  sunny,  though  tempe- 
rate climate. 

''  If  a  man,"  sa3rs  an  acute  essayist,  '<  should  send  for  me  to 

oome  a  hundred  miles  t»tisit  him,  and  shouldnset  before  me  a 
basket  of  fine  summer  fruit,  1  should  think  there  was  some  pro- 
portion between  the  labour  and  the  reward. '' 

I  must  add  a  counterpart  to  this.  He  who  owns  a  rood  of 
proper  land  in  this  country,'  and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  pomonal 
riches  of  the  day,  only  raises  crabs  and  choke-pears,  deserves 
to  lose  the  respect  of  all  sensible  men.  The  classical  antiqua- 
*  rian  must  pardon  one  for  doubting  if,  amid  all  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  golden  age,  there  was  anything  to  equal  our  deli- 
cious modem  fruits— our  honied  Seckels,and  Beurres,  our  melt- 
ing Rareripes.  At  any  rate,  the  science  of  modem  horticulture 
has  restored  almost  everyttuog  th^t  can  be  desired  to  give  a  para- 
disiacal richness  to  our  fruit-gardens.  Yet  there  are  many  in 
utter  ignorance  of  most  of  these  fruits,  who  seem  to  live  under 
some  ban  of  expulsion  from  all  the  fair  and  goodly  productions 
of  the  garden. 

Happily,  the  number  is  every  day  lessening.     America  is  a 
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young  orchard,  but  when  the  planting  of  fruit-trees  in  one  of  the 
newest  States  numbers  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  single 
year  ;  when  there  are  more  peaches  exposed  in  the  markets  of 
New  York,  annually,  than  are  raised  in  all  France ;  when  Ame- 
rican apples,  in  large  quantities,  command  double  prices  in  Eu- 
ropean markets ;  there  is  little  need  for  entering  into  any  praises 
of  this  soil  and  climate  generally,  regarding  the  culture  of  fruit. 
In  one  part  or  another  of  the  Union  every  man  niay,  literally,  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

It  is  fortunate  for  an  author,  in  this  practical  age,  when  his 
subject  requires  no  explanation  to  show  i|B  downright  and  direct 
usefulness.  When  I  say  I  heartily  desire  that  every  man  should 
cultivate  an  orchard,  or  at  least  a  tree,  of  good  fruit,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  point  out  how  much  both  himself  and 
the  public  will  be,  in  every  sense,  the  gainers.  Otherwise 
I  might  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnspn  to  one  of 
his  friends.  <<  If  possible,"  said  he,  '<  have  a  good  orchard. 
1  know  a  clergyman  of  small  income  who  brought  up  a 
family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed  on  apple  dump- 
lings."  (!) 

The  first  object,  then,  of  this  work  is  to  increase  the  taste  for 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  The  second  one  is  to 
furnish  a  manual  for  those  who,  already  more  or  less  informed 
upon  the  subject,  desire  some  work  of  reference  to  guide 
them  in  the  operations  of  culture,  and  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 

If  it  were  only  necessary  for  me  to  present  for  the  acceptance 
of  my  readers  a  choice  garland  of  fruit,  comprising  the  few  sorts 
that  I  esteem  of  the  most  priceless  value,  the  space  and  time  to 
be  occupied  would  be  very  brief. 

But  this  would  only  imperfectly  answer  the  demand  that  is 
at  present  made  by  our  cultivators.  The  country  abounds  with 
collections  of  all  the  finest  foreign  varieties ;  our  own  soil  has 
produced  many  native  sorts  of  the  highest  merit ;  and  from  all 
these,  kinds  may  be  selected  which  ^re  highly  valuable  forevery 
part  of  the  country.  But  opinions  diflTer  much  as  to  the  mer. 
its  of  some  sorts.  Those  ^hich  succeed  perfectly  in  one  sec- 
tion, are  sometimes  ill -adapted  to  another.     And,  finally,  one 
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needs  some  accurate  desDription  to  know  when  a  variety  comes  in- 
to bearing,  if  its'  fruit.is  genuine,  or  even  to  identify  an  indifferent 
kind,  in  order  to  avoid  procuring  it  again.  Hence  the  number 
of  varieties  of  fruit  that  are  admitted  here.  Little  by  Uttle  I 
have  summoned  them  into  my  pleasant  and  quiet  court,  tested 
them  as  far  as  possible,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  the  most  ifii- 
partial  judgment  upon  them.  The  verdicts  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages. 

From  this  great  accumulation  of  names,  Pomology  has  be- 
come  an  embarrassing  study,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  large  collectors  will  best  understand  the  dif&culty — nay,  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  work  like  this  perfect. 

Towards  settling  this  chaos  in  nomenclature,  the  exertions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  have  been  steadily  directed 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  That  greatest  of  experimental  gardens 
contains,  or  has  contained,  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  fruit,  from 
all  parts  of  the  wotld,  possessing  the  least  celebrity.  The  vast 
confusion  of  names,  dozens  sometimes  meaning  the  same  varie- 
ty, has  been  by  careful  comparison  reduced  to  something  like 
real  order.  The  relative  merit  of  the  kinds  has  been  proved 
and  published.  In  short,  the  horticultural  world  owes  this  Soci- 
ety a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  these  labours,  and  to  the  science 
and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  of  its  fruit- 
department,  horticulturists  here  will  gladly  join  me  in  bearing 
the  fullest  testimony. 

To  give  additional  value  to  these  results,  I  have  adopted  in 
nearly  all  cases,  for  fruits  -knowh  abroad,  the  nomenclature  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  By  this  means  I  hope  to 
render  imiversal  on  this  ade  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  standard 
names,  so  that  the  difficulty  and  confusion  which  have  always 
more  or  less  surrounded  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  hereaf- 
ter avoided. 

These  foreign  fruits  have  now  been  nearly  all  proved  in 
this  country,  and  remarks  on  their  value  in  this  climate,  deduc- 
ed from  actual  experience,  are  here  given  to  the4)ublic.  To 
our  native  and  local  fruits  especial  care  has  also  been  devoted. 
Not  only  have  most  of  the  noted  «orts  been  proved  in  the  gar 
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dens  here,  but  I  have  had  specimens  before  me  for  comparison,  &e 
growth  of  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the  diflferent  States.  There 
are  still  many  sorts,  nominally  fine,  which  remain  to  be  collect- 
ed, compared,  and  proved  ;  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  de- 
serve  a  place  in  future  editions.  To  the  kindness  of  pomolo- 
gists  in  various  sections  of  the  country  I  must  trust  for  the 
detection  of  errors  in  the  present  voluraey  and  for  information  of 
really  valuable  new  varieties.* 

Of  the  descriptions  of  fruit,  some  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary. First,  is  given  the  standard  name  in  capitals,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  authorities — ^that  is,  the  names  of  authors  who 
have  previously  given  an  account  of  it  by  this  title.  Below 
this  are  placed,  in  smaller  type,  the  various  synonymesy  or  lo- 
cal  names,  by  which  the  same  friiit  is  known  in  various  coun- 
tries or  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  on  page  386,  is  the  follow 
ing: 

117.  Flemish  Beauty.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 


Belle  de  Flandres. 
Bouche  Nouvelle. 
Bosch. 
Bosc  Sire. 


Imperatrice  da  France. 

Bosch  peer. 

Josephine.  >  incorrectly 

Fondante  Du  Bois.    )    of  same. 


By  this  is  signified,  first,  that  Flemish  Beatttt  is  the 
standard  name  of  the  pear ;  secondly,  that  it  has  been  previ- 
ously described  by  Lindley  and  Thompson ;  thirdly,  that  the 
others — syncnymes — are  various  local  names  by  which  the 
Flemish  Beauty  is  also  known  in  various  places ;  and,  lastly 
that  by  thetw|»  latter  names — ^Josephine,  and  Fondante  DuBois — 
it  is  incorrectly  known  in  some  collections ;  these  two  names 
really  belonging  to  other  distinct  pears. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  one  of  the  chiefpoints  of  value  of  a 
book  like  this,  lies  in  the  accuracy  with  which  these  synonymous 
names  are  given — since  a  person  might,  in  looking  over  difierent 

*  It  is  well  to  remark  that  many  of  the  so-called  new  varieties,  especiall) 
from  the  West,  prove  to  be  old  and  well  known  kinds,  slightly  altered  Id 
appearance  by  new  soil  and  different  climate.  A  new  variety  must  possesi 
very  superiour  qualities  to  entitle  it  to  regard,  now  that  we  have  so  many 
fine  fruits  in  our  collections. 
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catalogues  issued  here  and  abroad,  suppose  that  all  nine  of  the 
above  are  difierent  varieties — when  they  are  really  all  different 
names  for  a  single  pear.  In  this  record  of  synonymes,  I  have 
therefore  availed  myself  of  the  valuable  experience  of  the  Lon^ 
don  Horticultural  Society,  and  added  all  the  additional  in- 
formation in  my  own  possession. 

Many  of  the  more  important  varieties  of  fruit  are  shown  in 
outline*  I  have  chosen  this  method  as  likely  to  give  the  most 
correct  idea  of  the  form  of  a  fruit,  and  because  I  believe  that 
the  mere  outline  of  a  fruit,  like  a  profile  of  the  human  face,  will 
of^en  be  found  more  characteristic  than  a  highly  finished  portrait 
in  colour.  The  outlines  have  been  nearly  eH  traced  directly 
from  fruits  grown  here.  They  are  from  specimens  mostly 
hehno  ike  average  size.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  choose  the 
largest  and  finest  fruits  for  illustration—- a  practice  very  likely 
to  mislead.  I  believe  the  general  character  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  specimens  of  medium  size,  or  rather  below  it. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  present  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
numerous  gentlemen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  information  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  names  of  many  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  vol- 
ume. But  to  the  following  I  must  especially  tender  my  thanks, 
for  notes  of  their  experience,  or  for  specimens  of  fruits  tor  solve 
existing  doubts. 

In  Massachusetts,  to  Messrs.  M.  P.  Wilder^  S.  6.  Per- 
kins, J.  P.  Gushing,  B.  V.  French,  S.  Downer,  and  C.  M.  Ho- 
yey,  of  Boston ;  John  C.  Lee,  J.  M.  Ives,  the  late  Robert  Man- 
ning and  his  son  R.  Manning,  of  Salem ;  and  Otis  Johnson,  of 
Lynn. 

In  Connecticut,  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Hartford ;  Mr.  S.  Ly- 
man,  of  Manchester ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thomp- 
son. 

In  New  York,  to  Messrs.  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora ;  J.  J. 
Thomas,  of  Macedon ;  Luther  Tucker,  and  Isaac  Dennlston,  of 
Albany ;  Alexander  Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh ;  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
of  Rochester ;  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Pelham ;  C.  Downing,  of  New 
burgh ;  and  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  of  Staten  Island. 


'? 
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In  Ohio,  to  Professor  Eirtland,  of  Cleyeland ;  Dr.  Hildreth,  of 
Marietta ;  and  Messrs.  N.  Longwortb,  C.  W.  Elliott,  and  A.  H* 
Ernst,  of  Cincinnati. 

In  Indiana,  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Indianapolis.  In 
New  Jersey,  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burlington,  and  J. 
W.  Hayes,  of  Newark.  In  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Brown,  and  Col.  Carr,  of  Philadelphia.  In  Maryland,  to  Lloyd 
N.  Rogers,  Esq.f  of  Baltimore.  InGaorgift,  to  James  Camak, 
Esq.,  of  Athens. 

A.  L  D. 

Highland  Gakbens, 
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FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  pRomrcnoN  of  new  tabietiss  of  fsttit* 

In  our  survey  of  the  culture  of  fruits  let  us  begin  at  the  be. 
ginning.  Gradual  amelioration,  and  the  skilful  practice  of  the 
cultivator,  have  so  filled  our  orchards  and  gardens  with  good 
fruits,  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  cast  a  look  back  at  the  types 
from  which  these  delicious  products  have  sprung. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  amid  the  surprising  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation of  that  great  natural  hothouse,  nature  offers  to  man,  almost 
without  care,  the  most  refreshing,  the  most  delicious,  and  the 
most  nutritive  fruits.  The  Plantain  and  Bananna,  excellent 
either  raw  or  cooked,  bearing  all  the  year,  and  producing  upon 
a  rood  of  ground  the  sustenance  of  a  family ;  the  refreshing 
Guava  and  Sapodilla ;  the  nutritious  Bread-fruit ;  such  are  the 
natural  fruit  trees  of  those  glowing  climates.  Indolently 
seated  under  their  shade,  and  finding  a  refreshing  coolness  both 
from  their  ever- verdant  canopy  of  leaves,  and  their  juicy  fruitSf 
It  is  not  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  patient  and  skOful  cul- 
tivator. 

But,  in  the  temperate  climates,  nature  wears  a  harsher  and 
sterner  aspect.  Plains  bounded  by  rocky  hills,  visited  not  only 
by  genial  warmth  and  sunshine,  but  by  cold  winds  and  seasons 
of  ice  and  snow ;  these  are  accompanied  by  sturdy  forests, 
whose  outskirts  are  sprinkled  with  crabs  and  wild  cherries,  and 
festooned' with  the  clambering  branches  of  the  wild  grape. 
These  native  fruits,  which  at  first  ofier  so  little  to  the  eye,  or 
the  palate,  are  nevertheless  the  types  of  our  garden  varieties. 
Destined  in  these  climates  to  a  perpetual  struggle  with  nature, 
it  is  here  that  we  find  man  ameliorating  and  transforming  her. 

Transplanted  into  a  warmer  aspect,  stimulated  by  a  richer 
soil,  reared  from  selected  seeds,  carefully  pruned,  sheltered  and 
watched,  by  slow  degrees  the  sour  and  bitter  crab  expands  into 
a  Golden  Pippin,  the  wild  pear  loses  its  thorns  and  becomes  a 
Bergamotte  or  a  Beurrd,  the  Almoad  is  deprived  of  its  bitterness^ 
and  the  dry  and  flavourless  Peach  is  at  length  a  tempting  and 
delicious  fruit.  It  is  thus  only  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  in  a 
climate  where  nature  is  not  prodigal  of  perfections,  and  in  the 
midst  of  thorns  and  sloes,  that  man  tub  gabdensb  arises  and 
forces  nature  to  yield  to  his  art. 
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These  improved  sorts  of  fruit  which  man  every  where  causes 
to  share  his  civilization,  heo-r,  almost  equally  with  himself,  the 
impress  of  an  existence  removed  from  the  natural  stat^.  W  hen 
reared  from  seeds  they  always  show  a  tendency  to  return  to  a 
wilder  form^  and  it  seems  only  chance  when  a  new  seedling  is 
equal  to.  or  surpasses  its  parent.  Removed  .from  their  natural 
form,  these  artincially  created  sorts  are  also  much  more  liable  to 
diseases  and  to  decay.  From  these  facts  arises  the  fruit-garden, 
with  its  various  processes  of  grafting,  budding  and  other  mean^ 
of  continuing  the  sort ;  with  also  its  sheltered  aspects,  warm 
borders,  deeper  soils,  and  all  its  various  refinements  of  art  and 
culture. 

In  the  whole  range  of  cares  and  pleasures  belonging  to  the 
garden,  there  is  nothing  more  truly  interesting  than  the  pixxi no- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  fruit.  It  is  not,  indeed,  by  sowing  the 
seeds  that  the  lover  of  good  fruit  Qsually  undertakes  to  stock  his 
garden  and  orchard  with  fine  fruit  trees.  Raising  new  varieties 
}s  always  a  slow,  and,  as  generally  understood,  a  most  uncertain 
mode  of  bringing  about  this  result.  The  novice,  plants  and  care- 
fully watches  his  hundred  seedling  pippins,  to  find  at  last,  per- 
haps, ninety-nine  worthless  or  indifferent  apples.  It  appears  to 
him  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  too  many  blanks  to  the  prizes. 
He,  therefore,  wisely  resorts  to  the  more  certain  mode  of 
grafting  from  well  known  and  esteemed  sorts. 

Notwithstanding  this,  every  year,  under  the  influences  of  gar- 
den culture,  and  often  without  our  design,  we  find  our  fruit 
trees  reproducing  themselves ;  and  occasionally,  there  springs 
up  a  new  and  delicious  sort,  whose  merits  tempt  us  to  fresh  trials 
after  perfection. 

To  a  man  who  is  curious  in  fruit,  the  pomologist  who  views 
with  a  more  than  common  eye,  the  crimson  cheek  of  a  peach,  the 
delicate  bloom  of  a  plum,  or  understands  the  epithets,  rich,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  as  applied  to  a  pear,  nothing  in  the  circle  of  culture, 
can  give  more  lively  and  unmixed  pleasure,  than  thus  to  pro- 
duce and  to  create — for  it  is  a  sort  of  creation — an  entirely  new 
sort,  which  he  believes  will  prove  handsomer  and  better  than  any 
thing  that  has  gone  before.  And  still  more,  as  varieties  which  ori- 
ginate  in  a  certain  soil  and  climate,  are  found  best  adapted  to 
that  locality,  the  production  of  new  sorts  of  fruit,  of  high  merit, 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  most  valuable,  as  well  as  interesting 
result. 

Beside  this,  all  the  fine  new  fruits,  which,  of  late,  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  catalogues  of  the  nurseries  and  fruit  gar- 
dens, have  not  been  originated  at  random  and  by  chance  efforts. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  pomologists  have  devoted  years 
to  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  fruit  trees  by  seeds,  and 
have  attained   if  not   certain    results,  at  least  some   general 
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laws,  which  greatly  assist  us  in  this  process  of  amelioration. 
Let  us  therefore  examine  the  subject  a  little  more  in  detail. 

In  the  wild  state,  every  genus  of  trees  consist  of  one  or  more 
species,  or  strongly  marked  individual  sorts ;  as,  for  example,  the 
white  birch  and  the  black  birch ;  or,  to  confine  ourselves  more 
strictly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  tha  different  species  of  cherry, 
the  wild  or  bird  cherry,  the  sour  cherry,  the  mazzard  cherry, 
&c.  These  species,  in  their  natural  state,  exactly  reproduce 
themselves  ;  to  use  a  common  phrase,  they  ''  eome  the  same" 
from  seed.  This  they  have  done  for  centuries,,  and  doubtless 
will  do  forever,  so  long  as  they  exist  under  natural  circumstan- 
ces only. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  select  one  of  these  species  of 
fruit-trees,  and  adopt  it  into  our  gardens.  So  long  as  We  culti- 
vate that  individual  tree,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  suck, 
er,  grafl,  or  bud,  its  nature  will  not  be  materially  altered.  It 
may,  indeed,  through  cultivation,  be  stimulated  into  a  more  luxu- 
riant growth ;  it  will  probably  produce  larger  leaves  and  fruit; 
but  we  shall  neither  alter  its  iruit  in  texture,  color  or  taste. 
It  will  always  be  identically  the  same. 

The  process  of  amelioration  begins  toith  a  new  generation,  and 
by  sousing  the  seeds.  Some  species  of  tree,  indeed,  seem  to  re- 
fuse to  yield  their  wild  nature,  never  producing  any  variation 
by  seed ;  but  all  fruit-trees  and  many  others,  are  easily  domesti' 
caied,  and  more  readily  take  the  impress  of  culture. 

If  we  sow  a  quantity  of  seed  in  garden  soil  of  the  common 
black  mazzard  cherry,  (Cerasus  avium,)  we  shall  find  that,  in  the 
leaves  and  habit  of  growth,  many  of  the  seedlings  do  not  entire- 
ly resemble  the  original  species.  When  they  come  into  bearing, 
it  is  probable  we  shall  also  find  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  size, 
color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Each  of  these  individual  plants, 
differing  from  the  original  type,  (the  mazzard,)  constitutes  a 
new  variety ;  though  only  ^  few,  perhaps  only  one,  may  be  su- 
periour  to  the  original  species. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  this  re- 
production  is  frequently  repeated,  is  the  change  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  or  new  sorts  increased.  It  is  likely  indeed,  that 
to  gather  the  seeds  from  a  wild  mazzard  in  the  woods,  the  in- 
stances of  departure  from  the  form  of  the  original  species  would 
be  very  few ;  while  if  gathered  from  a  garden  tree,  itself  some 
time  cultivated,  or  several  removes  from  a  wild  state,  thongh 
still  a  mazzard,  the  seedlings  will  show  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. 

Once  in  the  possession  of  a  variety,  which  has  moved  out  of 
the  natural  into  a  more  domesticated  form,  we  haye  in  our 
hands  the  best  material  for  the  improving  process.  The  fixed 
original  habit  of  the  anecies  is  broken  in  upon,  and  this  variety 
which  we  have  created,  ^as  always  afterwards  some  tendency  to 
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make  tuittier  departures  Irom  the  original  form.  It  is  true  that 
all  or  most  of  its  seedlings  will  still  retain  a  likeness  to  the  pa- 
rent, but  a  few  will  differ  in  some  respects,  and  it  is  by  seizing 
upon  those  which  show  symptoms  of  variation,  that  the  improver 
01  vegetable  races  founds  his  hopes. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  species 
to  produce  the  same  from  seed.  This  characteristic  is  retained 
even  where  the  sportf  (as  gardeners  term  it)  into  numberless 
varieties  is  greatest.  Thus,  to  return  to  cherries,  the  Kentish  or 
common  pie-cherry  is  one  species,  and  the  small  black  mazzard 
another,  and  although  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  each  of 
these  species  have  been  produced,  yet  there  is  always  the  like- 
ness of  tlie  species  retained.  From  the  first  we  may  have  the 
large  and  rich  May  duke,  and  from  the  last  the  sweet  and  lus- 
cious Black. Hearts ;  but  a  glance  will  show  us  that  the  duke 
cherries  retain  the  distinct  dark  foliage,  and,  in  the  fruit,  some- 
thing of  the  same  flavor,  shape  and  color  of  the  original  spe- 
cies; and  the  heart  cherries  the  broad  leaves  and  lofly  growth 
of  the  mazzard.  So  too,  the  currant  and  gooseberry  are  differ- 
ent species  of  the  same  genus ;  but  though  the  English  goose- 
berry growers  have  raised  thousands  of  new  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  and  shown  them  as  large  as  hen's  eggs,  and  of  every  va- 
riety of  form  and  color,  yet  their  efforts  with  the  gooseberry  have 
not  produced  any  thing  resembling  the  common  currant. 

Why  do  not  varieties  produce  the  same  from  seed  ?  Why 
if  we  plant  the  stone  of  a  Green  Gage  plum,  will  it  not  always 
produce  a  Green  Gage  ?  This  is  often  a  puzzling  question  to 
the  practical  gardener,  while  his  every  day  experience  forces 
him  to  assent  to  the  fact. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  vegetable  physiologists  will  under- 
take  to  answer  this  query  fully.  But  in  the  mean  time  we  can 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  garden  varieties  of  fruits  are 
not  natural  forms.  They  are  the  artificial  productions  of  our 
culture.  They  have  always  a  tendency  to  improtye,  but  they 
have  also  another  and  a  stronger  tendency  to  return  to  a  naturaly 
or  wild  state.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Lindley, 
<<  that  if  the  arts  of  cultivation  were  abandoned  for  only  a  few 
years,  all  the  annual  varieties  of  plants  in  our  gardens  would 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by  a  few  original  wild  forms."  Be- 
tween these  two  tendencies,  therefore,  the  one  derived  from  na- 
ture, and  the  other  impressed  by  ctdture,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
little  likely  is  the  progeny  of  varieties  always  to  reappear  in 
the  same  form. 

Again,  our  American  farmers,  who  raise  a^p. umber  of  kinds 
of  Indian  com,  very  well  know  that,  if  they  wish  to  keep  the 
sorts  distinct,  they  must  grow  them  in  diffiK^'nt  fields.  Without 
this  precaution  they  find  on  planting  tj[ir6  seeds  produced  on  the 
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yeilow  corn  plants,  that  they  have  the  next  season  a  progeny, 
not  of  yellow  corn  »lone,  but  composed  of  every  color  and  size, 
yellow,  white  and  black,  large  and  small,  upon  the  farm.  Now 
many  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  have  a  similar  power  of 
intermixing  with  each  other  while  in  blossom,  by  the  dust  or 
pollen  of  their  flowers,  carried  through  the  air,  by  the  action 
of  bees  and  other  causes.  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
in  considering  this  fact,  what  an  influence  our  custom  of  plant- 
ing the  diflferent  varieties  of  plum  or  of  cherry  together  in  a 
garden  or  orchard,  must  have  upon  the  constancy  of  habit  in 
the  seedlings  of  such  fruits. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  this  habit,  so  perplexing 
to  the  novice,  who,  having  tasted  a  luscious  fruit,  plants,  watches 
and  rears  its  seedling,  to  find  it  perhaps,  wholly  different  in  most 
respects.  This  is  the  influence  of  grafting.  Among  the  great 
number  of  seedling  fruits  produced  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
found  occasionally  a  variety,  perhaps  a  plum  or  a  peach,  which 
will  nearly  always  reproduce  itself  from  seed.  From  some  for- 
tunate circumstances  in  its  origin,  unknown  to  us,  this  sort,  in 
becoming  improved,  still  retains  strongly  this  habit  of  the  natu- 
ral or  wild  form,  and  its  seeds  produce  the  same.  We  can  call 
to  mind  several  examples  of  this ;  fine  fruit  trees  whose  seeds 
have  estal)lished  the  reputation  in  their  neighborhood  of  fidelity 
to  the  sort.  But  when  a  graft  is  taken  from  one  of  these  trees, 
and  placed  upon  another  stock,  this  grafted  tree  is  found  to  lose 
its  singular  power  of  producing  the  same  by  seed,  and  becomes 
like  all  other  worked  trees.  The  stock  exercises  some,  as  yet, 
unexplained  power,  in  dissolving  the  strong  natural  habit  of  the 
variety,  and  it  becomes  like  its  fellows,  subject  to  the  laws  of  its 
artificial  lifo. 

When  we  desire  to  raise  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  common 
practice  is  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the  finest  table  fruits — ^those 
sorts  whose  merits  are  every  where  acknowledged  to  be  the 
highest.  In  proceeding  thus  we  are  all  pretty  well  aware,  that 
the  chances  are  generally  a  hundred  to  one  against  our  obtain- 
ing any  new  variety  of  great  excellence.  Before  we  offer  any 
advice  on  rearing  seedlings  let  us  examine  briefly  the  practice 
and  views  of  two  distinguished  horticulturists  abroad,  who  have 
paid  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  any  other  persons  what- 
ever ;  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Belgium,  and  Thos.  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  the  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

The  Van  Mons  Theory. 

Dr.  Van  Mons,  Professor  at  Louvain,  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  fruits.  His  nurseries  contained 
in  1923,  no  less  than  two  thousand  seedlings  of  merit,  flis 
perseverance  was  indefatigable,  and  experimenting  mainly  on 
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Pears,  he  succeeded  in  raising  an  immense  nutnber  of  new 
varieties  of  high  excellence.  The  Beurr^  Diftl,  De  Louvain, 
Frederic  of  Wurtemberg,  &c.,  are  a  few  of  the  many  well 
jcnown  sorts  which  are  the  result  of  his  unwearied  labours. 

The  Van  Mons  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

All  fine  fruits  are  artificial  products  ;  the  aim  of  nature,  in  a 
wild  state,  being  only  a  healthy,  vigorous  state  of  the  tree,  and 
perfect  seeds  for  continuing  the  species.  It  is  the  object  of  cul- 
ture,  therefore,  to  subdue,  or  enfeeble  this  excess  of  vegetation  ; 
to  lessen  the  coarseness  of  the  tree  ;  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
seeds ;  and  to  refine  the  quality  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
flesh  or  pulp. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  in  our  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to 
return  by  their  seeds  towards  a  wild  state. 

This  tendency  is  most  strongly  shown  in  the  seeds  borne  by 
cid  fruit-trees.  And  "  the  older  the  tree  is  of  any  cultivated 
variety  of  Pear,"  says  Dr.  Van  Mons,  "  the  nearer  will  the 
seedlings,  raised  from  it,  approach  a  wild  state,  without  however 
ever  being  able  to  return  to  that  state." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seeds  of  a  young  fruit  tree  of  a  good 
sort,  being  itself  in  the  state  of  amelioration,  have  the  least  ten- 
dency to  retrograde,  and  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  improved 
sorts. 

Again,  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  perfection  in  fruits.  When 
this  point  is  reached,  as  in  the  finest  varieties,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  more  probably  produce  bad  fruit,  than  if  reared  from 
seeds  of  an  indifferent  sort,  in  the  course  of  amelioration. 
While,  in  other  words,  the  seeds  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  good 
fruit  mostly  yield  inferiour  sorts,  seeds  taken  from  recent  varie- 
ties of  bad  fruit,  and  reproduced  uninterruptedly  for  several  gene' 
rations,  will  certainly  produce  good  fruit. 
'  With  these  premises,  Dr.  Van  Mons  begins  by  gathering  his 
seeds  from  a  young  seedling  tree,  without  paying  much  regard 
to  its  quality,  except  that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  variation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  garden  variety,  and  not  a  wild  sort.  These  he 
sows  in  a  seedbed  or  nursery,  where  he  leaves  the  seedlings 
until  they  attain  sufHcient  size  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  their 
character.  He  then  selects  those  which  appear  the  most  pro- 
mising, plants  them  a  few  feet  distant  in  the  nursery,  and  awaits 
their  fruit.  Not  discouraged  at  flnding  most  of  them  of  mediocre 
quality,  though  differing  from  the  parent,  he  gathers  the  drst 
seeds  of  the  most  promising  and  sows  them  again.  The  next 
generation  comes  more  rapidly  into  bearing  than  the  first,  and 
shows  a  greater  number  of  promising  traits.  Gathering  imme- 
diately, and  sowing  the  seeds  of  this  generation,  he  produces  a 
third,  then  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fifth  generation,  uninterruptedly, 
from  the  original  sort.  Each  generation  he  finds  to  come  more 
quickly  into  bearing  thai    the  previous  one,  (the  5th  sowing  of 
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pears  fruitini^  at  3  years,)  and  to  produce  a  greater  nusnber  of 
valuable  varietias ;  until  in  the  fifth  generation  the  seedlings 
are  nearly  all  of  great  excellence. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  found  the  pear  to  require  the  longest  time  to 
attain  perfection,  and  he  carried  his  process  with  this  fruit 
through  five  generations.  Apples  he  found  needed  but  four 
races,  and  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  other  stone  fruits, 
were  brought  to  perfection  in  tliree  sucoessive  reproductions 
from  the  s^d. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  leading  feature  in  this  theory 
that,  in  order  to  improve  the  fruit,  we  must  subdue  or  et^eeble 
the  original  coarse  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  Dr.  Van  Mons  always  gatliers  his  fruit  before  fully  ripe, 
and  allows  them  to  rot  before  planting  the  seeds,  in  order  to 
refine  or  render  less  wild  and  harsh  the  next  generation.  In 
transplanting  the  youi^  seedlings  into  quarters  to  bear,  he  cuts 
off  the  tap  root,  and  he  annually  shortens  the  leading  and  side 
branches,  besides  planting  them  only  a  few  feet  apart.  All 
this  lessens  the  vigour  of  the  trees,  and  produces  an  impression 
upon  the  nature  of  the  seeds  which  will  bo  produced  by  their 
first  fruit ;  and,  in  order  to  continue  in  full  force  the  progressive 
variation,  he  allows  his  seedlings  to  bear  on  their  own  roots.* 

Such  is  Dr.  Van  Mons'  theory  and  method  for  obtaining  new 
varieties  o£  fruit.  It  has  never  obtained  much  favour  in  Eng* 
land,  and  from  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  bring  about  its 
results,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  come  into  very  general  use  here. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  his  hands  it  has 
proved  a  very  successful  mode  of  obtaining  new  varieties. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  a  mode  closely  founded 
on  natural  laws,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  fine  varieties 
have  originated,  nominally  by  chance,  but  really,  by  successive 
reproductions  from  the  seed  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  constant  springing  up  of 
fine  new  sorts  of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  which  is  every  day 
growing  more  frequent,  is  given  with  much  apparent  force  as  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Van  Mons  theory.  The  first  colo- 
nists here,  who  brought  with  them  many  seeds  gathered  from 
the  best  old  varieties  of  fruits,  were  surprised  to  find  their  seed- 
lings producing  only  very  inferiour  fruits.  These  seedlings  had 
returned  by  their  inherent  tendency  almost  to  a  wild  state.  By 
rearing  from  them,  however,  seedlings  of  many  repeated  gene- 
rations, we  have  arrived  at  a  great  number  of  the  finest  apples. 


*  **l  have  foand  this  art  to  eonsut  in  regenemtinr  in  a  direet  line  of  descent, 
and  an  rapidly  as  possible  an  improving  variety,  taking  care  that  tiiere  be  no  in- 
terval between  the  generations.  To  sow,  to  re-sow,  to  sow  again,  to  sow  perpetn- 
ally,  in  short  to  do  nodiing  but  sow,  is  the  practice  to  be  pursued,  and  which  can- 
not be  departed  from ;  and  in  short  this  is  tlio  whole  secret  of  tiie  art  I  have  em* 
^oved.'*^Van  Mons'  AHnt»  FruUhart,  1.  p.  223. 
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pears,  peaches  and  plums.  According  to  Dr.  Van  Moits,  had 
this  process  been  continued  uninterruptedly,  from  one  generaticM) 
to  the  next,  a  much  shorter  time  would  have  been  necessary  lor 
theproduction  of  first  rate  varieties. 

To  show  how  the  practice  of  chance  sowing  works  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  old  writers  on  fruits,  Duhamel  of  France,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  planting  seeds  of  the  finest  table  pears  for  fifty 
years  without  ever  having  produced  a  good  variety.  These 
seeds  were  from  trees  of  old  varieties  of  fruit. 

The  American  gardener  will  easily  perceive,  from  what  we 
have  stated,  a  great  advantage  placed  in  his  hands  at  the  present 
time  for  the  amelioration  of  fruits  by  this  system.  He  will 
see  that,  as  most  of  our  American  varieties  of  fruit  are  the  re- 
sult of  repeated  sowings,  more  or  less  constantly  repeated,  he 
has  before  him  almost  every  day  a  part  of  the  ameliorating  pro- 
cess in  progress ;  to  which  Dr.  Van  Mons,  beginning  de  tuwo^ 
was  obliged  to  devote  his  whole  life.  Nearly  all  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  do  in  attempting  to  raise  a  new  variety  of  ex- 
cellence by  this  simple  mode,  is  to  gather  his  seeds  (before  they 
are  fully  ripe,)  from  a  seedUng  sort  of  promising  quality,  though 
not  yet  arrived  at  perfection.  The  seedling  must  be  quite 
young — must  be  on  its  own  root  (not  grafted  ;)  and  it  must  be  a 
healthy  tree,  in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  generation  of  seed- 
lings. Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  will 
scarcely  have  to  go  beyond  one  or  two  generations  to  obtain  fine 
fruit.  These  remarks  apply  to  most  of  our  table  fruits  common- 
ly cultivated.  On  the  other  hand,  our  native  grapes,  the  Isabella, 
Catawba,  &c.,  which  are  scarcely  removed  from  the  wild  state, 
must  by  this  ameliorating  process  be  carried  through  several 
successive  generations  befolfe  we  arrive  at  varieties  equalling 
the  finest  foreign  grapes ;  a  result,  which,  judging  from  what 
we  see  in  progress,  we  have  every  reason  speedily  to  hope  for. 

In  order  to  be  most  successful  in  racing  new  varieties  by  suc- 
cessive reproduction,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  avoid-— 
1st,  the  seeds  of  old  fruit  trees ;  2d,  those  of  grafted  fruit  trees; 
and  3d,  that  we  have  the  best  grounds  for  good  results  when  we 
gather  our  seeds  from  a  young  seedling  tree,  which  is  itself  ra* 
Uier  &  perfecting  than  9.  perfect  fruit. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Van  Mwi's  theory, 
in  this  country,  new  varieties  of  rare  excellence  are  sometimes 
obtained  at  once  by  planting  the  seeds  of  old  grafted  varieties ; 
thus  the  Lawrence's  Favourite,  and  the  Columbia  plums,  were 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  Green  Grage,  one  of  the  oldest  European 
varieties. 

Such  are  the  means  of  originating  new  fruits  by  the  Belgian 
mode.  Let  us  now  examine  another  more  direct,  more  interest- 
ing, and  more  scientific  process — cross-breeding ;  a  noode  almost 
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universally  pursued  now  by  skilful  cultivators,  in  producing 
new  and  finer  varieties  of  plants  ;  and  which  Mr.  Knight,  the 
most  distinguished  horticulturist  of  the  age,  so  successfully  prac* 
tised  on  fruit  trees- 

Crost'hreedittg. 

In  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees,  and  of  most  other  plants,  the 
seed  is  the  offspring  of  the  stamens  and  'pistil,  which  may  be 
considered  the  male  and  female  parents,  growing  in  the  same 
flower.  Cross-breeding  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  removing 
out  of  the  blossom  of  a  fruit  tree  the  stamens,  or  male  parents, 
and  bringing  those  of  another,  and  different  variety  of  fruit,  and 
dusting  the  pistil  or  female  parent  with  them, — a  process  suffi- 
ciently  simple,  but  which  has  the  most  marked  effect  on  the  seeds 
produced.  It  is  only  within  about  fifty  years  that  cross-breeding 
has  been  practised ;  \m\  Lord  Bacon,  whose  great  mind  seems 
to  have  had  glimpses  into  every  dark  comer  of  human  know- 
ledge,  finely  foreshadowed  it.  "  The  compounding  or  mixture 
of  plants  is  not  found  out,  which,  if  it  were,  is  more  at  command 
than  that  of  living  creatures ;  wherefore,  it  were  one  of  the 
most  notable  discoveries  touching  plants  to  find  it  out,  for  so  you 
may  have  great  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown." 
(L  1        In  figure  1,  is  shown  the  blossom  of  the 

\  ^     Cherry.     The  central  portion,  a,  connected 

directly  with  the  young  fruit,  is  the  pistiL 
The  numerous  surrounding  threads  l,  are  the 
stamens.  The  summit  of  the  stamen  is  called 
the  anther,  and  secretes  the  powdery  substance 
called  pollen.  The  pistil,  has  at  its  base,  the 
Fig.  1.  embryo  fruit,  and  at  its  summit,  the  stigma. 

The  use  of  the  stamens  is  to  fertilize  the^  young  seed  contained 
at  the  base  of  the  pistil ;  and  if  we  fertilize  the  pistil  of  one  variety 
of  fruit  by  the  pollen  of  another,  we  shall  obtain  a  new  variety 
partaking  intermediately  of  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  Thus, 
among  fruits  owing  their  origin  directly  to  cross-breeding,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  Plum,  was  raised  from  the  Green  Gage,  impreg- 
nated by  the  Magnum  Bonum,  or  Egg  plum ;  and  the  Elton 
cherry,  from  the  Bigarrieu,  impregnate  by  the  White  Heart.* 
Mr.  Knight  was  of  opinion  that  the  habits  of  the  new  variety 
would  always  be  found  to  partake  most  strongly  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  habits  of  the  female  parent.  Subsequent  experience 
does  not  fully  confirm  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  parent 

*  The  seedlings  sometimes  most  resemble  one  parent  sometimes  the  other :  but 
more  frequently  share  the  oualities  of  both.  Mr.  Coxe  describes  an  Apple,  a 
eross  between  a  Newtown  Pippin  and  a  Russet,  the  fhiit  of  which  resembled  ei- 
temally  at  one  end  the  Russet  and  at  the  other  the  Pippin,  and  the  flavour  at  either 
end  comei^ponded  exactly  with  the  character  of  the  exteriour. 
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whose  character  is  most  permanerU,  impresses  its  form  most  for 
cibly  on  the  offepring. 

The  process  of  obtaining  cEoss-bred  seeds  of  fruit  trees  is  very 
easily  performed.  It  is  only  necessary  when  the  tree  blooms 
which  we  intend  to  be  the  mother  of  the  improved  race,  to  select 
a  blossom  or  blossoms  growing  upon  it  not  yet  fully  expanded. 
With  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  cut  out  and  remove  all  the  anthers.  The 
next  day,  or  as  sood  ae  the  blossom  is  quite  expanded,  we  collect, 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  the  pollen  from  a  fully  blown  flower 
of  the  variety  we  intend  for  the  male  parent,  applying  the  pollen 
and  leaving  it  upon  the  stigma  or  point  of  the  pistil.  If  your 
trees  are  much  exposed  to  those  busy  little  meddlers,  the  bees, 
it  is  well  to  cover  the  blossoms  with  a  loose  bag  of  thin  gauze,  or 
they  will  perhaps' get  beforehand  with  you  in  your  experiments 
in  cross-breeding.  Watch  the  blossoms  closely  as  they  open, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  essential  points  in  the  operation  are ; 
1st,  to  extract  the  anthers  carefully,  before  they  have  matured 
sufRciently  to  fertilize  the  pistil ;  and,  2d,  to  apply  the  pollen 
when  it  is  in  perfection,  (dry  and  powdery,)  and  while  the  stigma 
is  moist.  A  very  little  practice  will  enable  the  amateur  to  judge 
of  these  points.  , 

There  are  certain  limits  to  the  power  of  crossing  plants. 
What  is  strictly  called  a  cross-bred  plant  or  fruit  is  a  sub- variety 
raised  between  two  varieties  of  the  same  species.  There  are, 
however,  certain  species,  nearly  allied,  which  are  capable  of  fer- 
tilizing each  other.  The  offspring  in  this  case  is  called  a  hybrid^ 
or  mule,  and  does  not  always  produce  perfect  seeds.  "  This 
power  of  hybridising,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  appears  to  be  much 
more  common  in  plants  than  in  animals.  It  is,  however,  in  ge- 
neral only  between  nearly  allied  species  that  this  intercourse 
can  take  place ;  those  which  are  widely  different  in  structure 
and  constitution  not  being  capable  of  any  artificial  union.  Thus 
the  different  species  ofStraw  berry,  of  the  gourd  or  melon  family, 
intermix  with  the  greatest  facility,  there  being  a  great  acconi- 
ance  between  them  in  general  structure,  and  constitution.  But 
no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  compelling  the  pear  to  fertilize  the 
apple,  nor  the  gooseberry  the  currant.  And  as  species  that  are 
very  dissimilar  appear  to  have  some  natural  impediment  which 
prevents  their  reciprocal  fertilization,  so  does  this  obstacle,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  different  genera.  All  the  stories  that  are  cur- 
rent  as  to  the  intermixture  of  oranges  and  pomegranates,  of 
roses  and  black  currants,  and  the  like,  may  therefore  be  set 
down  to  pure  invention." 

In  practice,  this  power  of  improving  varieties  by  crossing  is 
very  largely  resorted  to  by  gardeners  at  the  present  day.  Not 
only  in  fruit  trees,  but  in  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
and  especially  in  florists'  flowers,  it  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
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extent.  The  great  number  of  new  and  beautiful  Roses,  Azaleas 
Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowering  plants  so 
splendid  in  colour,  and  perfect  in  form,  owe  their  origin  to  care- 
ful cross-breeding. 

In  the  amelioration  of  fruits  it  is  by  far  the  most  certain,  and 
satisfactory  process  yet  discovered.  Its  results  are  more  speedily 
obtained,  and  correspond  much  more  closely  to  our  aim,  than 
.hose  procured  by  successive  reproduction. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  new  variety  of  a  certain  character,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  select  two  parents  of  well  known  habits,  and 
which  are  both  varieties  of  the  same,  or  nearly  allied  species,  and 
cross  them  for  a  new  and  Intermediate  variety.  Thus,  if  we 
have  a  very  early,  but  insipid,  and  worthless  sort  of  pear,  and 
desire  to  raise  from  it  a  variety  both  early  and  of  fine  flavour, 
we  should  fertilize  some  of  its  pistils,  with  the  pollen  of  the  best 
flavoured  variety  of  a  little  later  maturity.  Among  the  seed- 
lings pi*oduoed,  we  should  look  for  early  pears  of  good  quality, 
^d  at  least  for  one  or  two  varieties  nearly,  or  quite  as  early  as 
the  female  parent,  and  as  delicious  as  the  male.  If  we  have  a 
very  small,  but  highly  flavoured  pear,  and  wish  for  a  larger  pear 
with  a  somewhat  similar  flavour,  we  must  fertilize  the  first 
with  the  pollen  of  a  large  and  handsome  sort.  If  we  desire  to 
impart  the  quality  of  lateness  to  a  very  choice  plum,  we  must 
look  out  for  a  late  variety,  whether  of  good  or  bad  quality,  as  the 
mother,  and  cross  it  with  our  best  flavoured  sort.  If  we  desire 
to  impart  hardiness  to  a  tender  fruit,  we  must  undertake  a  cnoss 
between  it  and  a  much  hardier  sort ;  if  we  seek  greater  beauty 
of  colour,  or  vigour  of  growth,  we  must  insure  these  qualities  by 
selecting  one  parent  having  such  quality  strongly  marked. 

As  the  seeds  produced  by  cross  fertilization  are  not  found  to 
produce  precisely  the  same  varieties,  though  they  will  nearly  all 
partake  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  parents,  it  follows  that  we 
shall  be  most  successful  in  obtaining  precisely  all  we  hope  for 
in  the  new  race,  in  proiwrtion  to  tlie  number  of  our  cross-bred 
seedlings ;  some  of  which  may  be  inferiour,  as  well  as  some 
superiour  to  the  parents.  It  is  always  well,  therefore,  to  cross 
several  flowers  at  once  on  the  same  plant,  when  a  single  blossom 
does  not  produce  a  number  of  seeds. 

We  should  observe  here,  that  those  who  devote  their  time  to 
raising  new  varieties,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always 
by  the  first  fruits  of  a  seedling  that  it  should  be  judged.  Some 
of  the  finest  varieties  require  a  considerable  age  before  their 
best  qualities  develop  themselves,  as  it  is  only  when  the  tree 
has  arrived  at  some  degree  of  maturity  that  its  secretions,  either 
for  flower,  or  fruit,  are  perfectly  elaborated.  The  first  f^it  of 
the  Black  Eagle  cherry,  a  fine  cross-bred  raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
was  pronounced  worthless  when  first  exhibited  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society ;  its  quality  now  proves  that  the  tree  was 
not  then  of  sufficient  age  to  produce  its  fruit  in  perfection. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

PtOFAaATIOlf   OF  YARIETIBS.      GRAFTING.      BUDDDCG.      CUmnOS, 

LAYERS  AND   SUCKERS. 

After  having  obtained  a  new  and  choice  kind  of  fruit,  which 
in  our  hands  is  pdrhaps  only  a  single  tree,  and  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  seldom  produces  the  same  from  seed,  tbo 
next  inquiry  is  how  to  continue  this  variety  in  existence,  and 
how  to  increase  and  extend  it,  so  that  other  gardens  and  coun- 
tries may  possess  it  as  well  as  ourselves.  This  leads  us  to  the 
subject  of  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  or  the  continuation  of 
varieties  by  grafting  and  budding. 

Grafting  and  budding  are  the  means  in  most  common  use  ibr 
propagating  fruit  trees.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  thsn 
inserting  upon  one  tree,  the  shoot  or  bud  of  another,  fn  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  may  unite  and  form  a  new  compound.  No 
person  -having  any  interest  in  a  garden  should  be  unable  to  per- 
fium*  these  operations,  as  they  are  capable  of  effecting  transfor- 
mations and  improvements  in  all  tree^  and  shrubs,  no  less  valu- 
able, than  they  are  beautiful  and  interesting. 

Chraftingja  a  very  ancient  invention,  having  been  well  known 
'  and  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter,  indeed, 
describe  a  great  variety  of  modes,  quite  as  ingenious  as  any  of 
the  fanciful  variations  now  used  by  gardeners.  The  French 
who  are  most  expert  in  grafting,  practice  occasionally  more 
than  fifly  modes,  and  within  a  few  years  have  succeeded  pes- 
fectly  in  grafting  annual- plants,  such  as  the  tomato,  the  dahlia, 
and  the  like. 

The  uses  of  grafting,  and  budding,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees, 
may  be  briefty  stated  as  follows  t 

1.  The  rapid  increase  or  propagation  of  valuable  sorts  of  fruit 
not  easily  raised  by  seeds,  or  cuttings,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  varieties. 

2.  To  renew  or  alter  the  heads  of  trees,  partially  or  fully 
grown,  producing  in  two  or  three  years,  by  heading4n  and 
grafting,  a  new  head,  bearing  the  finest  frait,  on  a  formerly 
worthless  tree. 

3.  To  render  certain  foreign  and  delicate  sorts  of  fruit  more 
hardy  by  grafting  them  on  robust  stocks  of  the  same  species  na- 
tive to  the  country,  as  the  foreign  grape  on  the  native.  And  to 
produce  fine  fruit  in  climates  or  situations  not  naturally  favour- 
able by  grafting  on  another  species  more  hardy ;  as  in  a  cool 
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elirnate  and  damp  strong  soil,  by  working  the  Peach  on  the 
Plum. 

4*  To  render  dwarf  certun  kinds  of  fruity  by  grafting  them  on 
suitable  stocks  of  slower  growth,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Pear  on 
the  Quince,  the  Apple  on  the  paradise  stock,  &c. 

5.  By  grafting  several  kinds  on  the  same  tree,  to  be  able  to 
have  a  succession  of  fruit,  from  early  to  late,  in  a  small  garden. 

6.  To  hasten  the  bearing  of  seedling  varieties  of  fruit,  or  of 
such  as  are  a  long  time  in  producing  fruit,  by  grafting  them  on 
the  branches  of  full  grown,  or  mature  bearing  trees.  Thus  a 
seedling  pear,  which  would  not  produce  fruit  on  its  own  root  in 
a  dozen  years,  will  generally  begin  to  bear  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  if  grafted  on  the  extremity  of  the  bearing  branches  of  a 
mature  tree. 

The  proper  time  for  grcfting  fruit  trees  is  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  sap  is  in  motion,  which  commences  earliest  with  the 
Cherry  and  Plum,  and  ends  with  the  Pear  and  Apple.  The  pre- 
cise time  of  course  varies  with  the  season  and  the  climate,  but 
is  generally  comprised  from  February  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  grape  vine,  however,  which  sufiers  by  bleeding,  is  not  usu* 
ally  grafted  until  it  is  in  leaf.  The  most  favourable  weather  for 
grafting  is  a  mild  atmosphere  with  occasional  showers. 

The  scions  are  generally  selected  previously ;  as  it  is  found 
ill  nearly  all  kinds  of  grafting  by  scions,  that  success  is  more 
complete  when  thp  stock  upon  which  they  are  planed  is  a  little 
more  advanced — ^the  sap  in  a  more  active  state  than  in  the 
scion.  To  secure  this,  we  usually  cut  the  scions  very  early 
in  the  spring,  during  winter,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  burying 
their  lower  ends  in  the  ground  in  a  shaded  place,  or  keeping 
them  in  fine  soil  in  the  cellar  till  wanted  for  use.  In  cutting 
scions,  we  choose  straight  thrifty  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth, 
which  may  remain  entire  until  we  commence  grafting,  when 
they  may  be  cut  into  scions  of  three  or  four  buds  each.  In  se- 
lecting scions  from  old  trees  it  is  always  advisable  to  choose  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  last  year's  shoots  growing  near  the  centre  or 
top  of  the  tree*  Scions  from  sickly  and  unhealthy  branches 
should  be  rejected,  as  they  are  apt  to  carry  with  them  this  feeble 
and  sickly  state.  Scions  taken  from  the  lower  bearing  branches 
will  produce  fruit  soonest,  but  they  will  not  afford  trees  of  so 
handsome  a  shape,  or  so  vigorous  a  growth,  as  those  taken  from 
the  thrifty  upright  shoots  near  the  eentre  or  top  of  the  tree. 
Nurserymen  generally  take  their  scions  from  young  grafted 
trees  in  the  nursery-rows,  these  being  usually  in  better  condition 
than  those  taken  from  old  trees  not  always  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  stock  for  grafting  upon,  b  generally  a  tree  which  has 
.been  standing,  at  least  for  a  year  previously,  on  the  spot  where  it 
is  grafted,  as  success  is  much  less  certain  on  newly  moved  trees* 
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In  the  case,  however,  of  very  small  trees  or  stocks,  which  arc 
grafted  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,-  as  is  frequently  the 
practice  witli  the  Apple  in  American  nurseries,  the  stocks  are 
grafted  in  the  house  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  put  away  care- 
fully in  a  damp  cellar,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring  ;  but  this 
method  is  only  successful  when,  the  root  is  small,  and  when  the 
top  of  the  stock  is  taken  off,  and  the  whole  root  is  devoted  to 
supplying  the  grafl  with  nourishment. 

The  theory  of  grafting  is  based  on  the  power  of  union  between 
the  young  tissues,  or  organizable  matter  of  growing  wood.  Wiien 
the  parts  are  placed  nicely  in  contact,  the  ascending  sap  of  the 
stock  passes  into  and  sustains  life  in  the  scion  ;  the  buds  of  the 
latter,  excited  by  this  supply  of  sap  and  tlie  warmth  of  the  sea* 
son,  begin  to  elaborate  and  send  down  woody  master,  which, 
passing  through  the  newly  granulated  substance  of  the  parts  in 
contact,  unites  the  graft  firmly  with  the  stock.  "  If,"  says  De 
Candolle,  '*  the  descending  sap  has  only  an  incomplete  analogy 
with  the  wants  of  the  stock,  the  latter  does  not  thrive,  though 
the  organic  union  may  have  taken  place ;  and  if  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  albumum  of  stock  and  scion  is  wanting,  the  organic 
union  does  not  operate ;  the  scion  cannot  absorb  the  sap  of  the 
stock  and  the  graft  fails." 

GrafUng  therefore  is  confined  toitkin  cerimn  limits,  A  scion 
from  one  tree  will  not,  from  the  want  of  affinity,  succeed  on  ew^ry 
other  tree,  but  only  upon  those  to  which  it  is  allied.  We  are,  in 
short,  only  successful  in  budding  or  grafting  where  there  is  a 
close  relationship  and  similarity  of  structure  between  the  stock 
and  the  scion.  This  is  the  case  with  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
which  take  most  freely,  as  the  different  sorts  of  Apple ;  next  with 
the  different  species  of  a  genus  as  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  which 
grow,  but  in  which  the  union  is  less  complete  and  permanent ; 
and  lastly  with  the  genera  of  the  same  natural  family,  as  the 
Cherry  on  the  Plum — which  die  after  a  season  or  two.  The 
ancients  boasted  of  Vines  and  Apples  grafted  on  Poplars  and 
Elms ;  but  repeated  experiments,  by  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
of  modem  times,  have  clearly  proved  that  although  we  may, 
once  in  a  thousand  trials,  succeed  in  effecting  these  ill  assorted 
unions,  yet  the  graft  invariably  dies  after  a  few  months  growth.* 

The  range  in  grafting  or  budding,  for  fruit  trees  in  ordinary 

*  The  claarical  horticaltorist  will  not  fidl  to  recall  to  mind  Pliny's  acconnt  oC 
the  tree  in  the  garden  of  Lucullus,  grafted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  Olives, 
Almonds,  Apples,  Fears,  Plums,  Figs,  and  Grapes.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  this  was  some  ingenioos  deception — as  to  this  day  the  Italian  gardeners  pre- 
tend to  sell  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  growing  together  and  grafted  on  Oranges 
and  Pomegrunates.  This  is  infenioosly  managed,  for  a  fthort  lived  efli;ct,  by  intm> 
ducing  the  stems  of  these  gmalTer  plants  through  a  hole  bored  up  the  centre  of  tb« 
stock  of  the  trees — ^their  roots  being  in  the  tame  soil,  and  their  stems,  wliich  after  a 
little  growth  fill  np  these  holes,  appearutg  us  if  really  grafted. 
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culture  is  as  the  following  ;  Apples,  on  apple  or  crab  seedlings 
for  orcliards  (standards,)  or  on  Paradise  apple  stocks,  for  dwarfs  ; 
Pears,  on  pear  seedlings  for  ooramon  culture,  or  Quince  stocks 
for  dwarfs,  and  sometimes  on  the  thorn  for  clayey  soils ;  Peaches, 
on  thoir  own  seedlings  for  standards  or  for  orchards ;  on  Almonds, 
for  hot  and  dry  climates ;  on  Plums  in  cold  or  moist  soils,  or  to 
secure  them  against  the  worm ;  Apricots,  on  Plum  stocks,  to 
render  them  hardy  and  productive,  or  on  their  own  seedlings  to 
render  them  long-lived.  Nectarines  are  usually  worked  on  the 
Peach  or  Plum  ;  and  Cherries  on  mazzard  seedlings ;  or  some- 
times on  the  Perfumed  Cherry  for  dwarfs. 

The  manual  operation  of  grafting  is  performed  in 
a  very  easy  and  complete  manner  when  the  size  of 
the  stock,  or  branch  to  be  grafted,  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  the  scion.  In  this  case,  which  is 
called  splice  grafting ,  it  is  only  necessary  with  a 
smooth  sloping  cut,  upwards  on  the  stock  a,  and 
downwards  on  the  scion  b,  Fig.  2,  to  make  the  two 
fit  precisely,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  one  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  thatof  theother,  tobind  them  firmly 
together  with  a  strand  of  matting,  and  to  cover  the 
wound  entirely  with  grafting  clay  or  wax,  and  the 
whole  is  finished.  In  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
neatest  modes,  the  whole  forms  a  complete  union 
nearly  at  once  ;  leaving  scarcely  any  wounded 
part  to  heal  over.  But,  as  it  is  only  rarely  that  the 
stock  is  of  so  small  a  size  as  to  fit  thus  perfectly  to 
the  scion,  the  operation  must  be  varied  somewhat, 
and  requires  more  skill.  The  method  in  most  com- 
FiirT2.        ^^^  "^®  *^  cover  all  difficulties,  is  called  tongue 

Splice  grajling.  grafting. 

We  may  remark  here  that  grafting  the  shoots 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots,  owing  to 
their  large  pith  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
other  fruit  trees.  A  variation  of  splice-grafting, 
Fig.  3,  has  been  invented  to  obviate  this.  This 
consists  in  selecting  the  scion  a,  so  as  to  leave  at 
its  lower  end  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  two 
years  old  wood  which  is  much  firmer.  The 
bottom  of  the  slope  on  the  stock  is  cut  with  a 
dove-tail  notch  J,  into  which  the  scion  is  fitted. 

Tongue  graftings  (or  whip-grafting,)  Fig.  4, 
resembles  very  nearly  splice-grafting,  except, 
instead  of  the  simple  splice,  a  tongue  is  made 
to  hold  the  two  together  more  firmly.  In  order 
to  understand  this  method  let  us  explain  it  a  lit- 
tle in  detail. 
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Fig.  3.  Tbxgae-gjii/tiag,  pivgrttuist  MoffO. 

Having  chosen  your  stock  of  the  proper  size,  cut  it  ofT  at  th-^ 
point  where,  a,  it  appears  best  to  fix  the  grail.  If  the  stock  is 
quite  small,  it  may  be  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground. 
Then,  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  makea  smooth  cut  upwards  J,  about 
two  inches  in  lenpth.  Next  make  a  slit,  from  the  top  of  f-is 
cut  about  one  fourth  of  the  way  downwards,  c,  taking  out  a  thin 
tongue  of  wood.  Cut  the  scion  four  or  five  inches  long,  or  so  as  to 
have  three  buds  ;  then  shape  the  lower  end  with  a  single  smooth 
eloping  cut,  e,  about  thesamelenglhas  that  on  the  stock,  and  make 
the  tongue  upward  f,  to  fit  in  the  downward  slit  of  the  stock. 
Now  apply  the  scion  accuralely  to  the  stock  making  the  inner 
bark  of  the  scion  ft  exactly  the.  inner  hark  of  the  stock,  at  least  on 
one  side,  g.  Without  changing  iheir  position,  tie  them  logelhcr 
carefully  with  a  piece  of  bass. matting,  or  tape  k.  And  finally 
cover  the  wound  with  well  prepared  grafting-clay  or  wax,  i. 
This  ball  of  clay  should  more  than  cover  the  union,  by  an  inch 
above  and  below,  and  should  be  about  an  inch  thick.  If  graft- 
ing-wax is  used,  the  covering  need  not  be  above  half  an  inch 
thick. 

In  a  month's  time,  if  the  graft  has  taken,  it  will  be  expanding 
its  leaves  and  sending  out  shoots.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
rub  or  cut  off  all  shoots  between  the  ball  and  the  ground,  if  it  is 
■  small  stock,  or  all  those  which  would  rob  it  of  a  principal  share 
of  nourishment,  if  upon  a  large  tree.  If  the  scion  or  stock  is 
very  weak,  it  is  usual  to  leave  one  or  two  other  buds  for  a  time,  to 
assist  in  drawing  up  the  sap.  About  the  middle  of  July,  afier  a 
rainy  day,  you  may  remove  the  ball  of  clay,  and,  if  the  graft  ia 
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securely  united,  also  the  bandage ;  and  the  angle  left  at  the  top 
of  the  stock,  a^  should  now  be  cut  off  smoothly,  in  order  to  alloH 
the  bark  of  the  stock  and  the  scion  to  heal  neatly  over  the  whole 
wound. 

Though  it  is  little  attended  to  in  common  practice,  the  ama- 
teur  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  success  of  a  graft  is  always 
greatly  insured  by  choosing  the  parts  so  that  a  bud  is  left  near 
the  top  of  the  itock,  k,  and  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  scion,  L 
These  bufls  attract  the  rising  sap  to  the  portions  where  they  are 
placed,  form  woody  matter,  and  greatly  facilitati  the  union  of  the 
parts  near  them ;  the  upper  part  of  the  stock,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  scion,  being  the  portions  soonest  liable  to  perish  from  a 
want  of  nourishment.* 

Clef),  grafting  is  a  very  easy  though  rather  clumsy  mode,  and 
is  in  more  common  use  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
chiefly  practised  on  large  stocks,  or*  trees  the  branches  of  which 
have  been  headed  back,  and  are  too  large  for  tongue-grafting. 
The  head  of  the  stock  is  first  cut  over  horizontally 
with  the  saw,  and  smoothed  with  a  knife.  A  cleft 
about  two  inches  deep  is  then  made  in  the  stock  with 
a  hammer  and  splitting-knife.  The  scion  is  now 
prepared,  by  sloping  its  lower  end  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  leaving  it  a 
little  thicker  on  the  outer  edge.  Opening  the  cleft 
with  the  splitting  knife,  or  a  small  chisel  for  that 
purpose,  push  the  scion  carefully  down  to  its  place, 
fitting  its  inner  bark  on  one  side  to  that  of  one 
side  of  the  stock.  When  the  stock  is  large,  it  is 
usual  to  insert  two  scions,  Fig.  4.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  chisel,  the  cleft  closes  firmly  on  the  scions,  when  the 
graft  is  tied  and  clayed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Apple  stocks  in  many  American  nurseries,  are  grafted  in 
great  quantities  in  this  mode — ^the  stocks  being  previously  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  headed  down  very  near  the  root,  cleft  grafted 
with  a  single  scion,  sloping  off  with  an  oblique  cut  the  side  of  the 
stock  opposite  that  where  the  graft  is  placed,  and  then  planted  at 
once  in  the  rows  so  as  to  allow  only  a  couple  of  buds  of  the  scion 
to  appear  above  ground.  It  is  not  usual  with  many,  either  to  tie, 
or  clay  the  graflS  in  this  case,  as  the  wound  is  placed  below  the 
surface ;  but  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  grafts  must  be  set 

*  In  grafting  large  quantities  of  young  trees  when  stocks  are  scarce,  it  is  not  an 
nnusuaT  practice  in  some  nurseries  to  tongue  or  whip-graft  upon  small  piecet  of 
rooiM  of  the  proper  sort  of  tree,  planting  the  fame  in  the  earth  as  soon  as  grafted. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Van  Mons  considers  this  tlie  most  complete  of  ail  modes,  with  regard 
to  the  perfect  condition  of  the  grafted  rart ;  1st,  because  Uie  smallest  quantity  of 
the  stock  is  used  ;  and  2d,  because  tVe  lower  part  of  the  scion  being  thus  placed 
in  Uie  ground,  after  a  time  it  throws  out  fibres  from  that  ^rlion,  and  so  at  last  ik 
tcfually  growing  on  its  own  roots. 

2* 
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and  the  trees  planted  at  once,  drawing  the  well  pulverised  soil 
with  great  care  around  the  graft.  Another  way  of  grafting 
apple  stocks,  common  in  some  western  nurseries,  consists  in 
tongue-grafting  on  seedling  stocks  of  very  small  size,  cut  back 
almost  to  the  root.  This  is  performed  in  winter,  by  the  fire- 
side— the  grafts  carefully  tied,  and  the  roots  .placed  in  the  ccK 
lar,  in  sand,  till  spring,  when  they  are  planted,  the  top  of  tlie 
graft  just  above  ground. 

Grafting  the  Vine  is  attended  with  great  success  in  the  cleft 
manner  if  treated  as  follows.  Cut  your  scions  during  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  keeping  them  partially  buried  in  a  cool  damn 
cellar  till  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  old  vine  or  stocK 
are  fully  expanded,  and  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  past— say  about 
the  lOth  of  June,  cut  it  oft*  smoothly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  split  the  stock  and  insert  one  or  two  scions  in  the 
usual  manner,  binding  tlie  cleft  well  together  if  it  does  not  close 
firmly.  Draw  the  soil  carefully  over  the  whole,  leaving  two  or 
three  buds  of  the  scion  above  the  surface.  If  the  root  of  the 
stock  is  a  strong  native  grape,  the  graft  will  frequently  grow  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  during  the  first  season,  and  yield  a  fair  crop  the 
second  year. 

The  Vine  may  also  be  grafted  with  good  success 
at  the  usual  season  if  grafted  below  the  ground, 
but  above  ground,  it  should  not  be  attempted,  on 
account  of  bleeding,  until  the  leaves  are  nearly 
expanded. 

Saddle  grafting,  Fig.  5,  consists  in  cutting  the 
top  of  the  stock  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  splitting 
tlie  scion  and  tliinning  away  each  half  to  a  tongue 
in  shape,  placing  it  astride  the  stock,  and  fitting  the 
two,  at  least  on  one  side,  as  in  tongue-grafting. 
This  mode  oiTers  tlie  largest  surface  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  scion  and  stock,  and  the  union  is  very 
perfect.  Mr.  Knight,  who  practised  it  chiefly 
upon  Cherry  trees,  states  that  he  has  rarely  ever 
seen  a  graft  fail,  even  when  the  wood  has  been  so 
succulent  and  immatui*e  as  to  preclude  every  hope 
of  success  by  any  other  mode, 
p.  5*^  A  variety  of  this  mode,  for  stocks  larger  than 
Saddle  grafting,  the  scions,  is  practised  with  much  success  in  Eng- 
land after  tlie  usual  season  is  past,  and  when  the  bark  of  the 
stock  separates  readily.  **  The  scion,  which  must  be  smaller 
than  the  stock,  is  split  up  between  two  or  three  inches  from  its 
lower  end,  so  as  to  have  one  side  stronger  than  the  other.  This 
strong  side  is  then  properly  prepared  and  introduced  between  the 
bark  and  tJ»e  wood  ;  while  the  thinner  division  is  fitted  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stock."     The  graft,  thus  placed,  receives  a 
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lai^  supply  of  the  sustaining  fluid  from  the  stock,  and  the  union 
b  rapid ;  while  the  wound  on  the  stock  is  speedily  covered  by  a 
new  layer  of  bark  from  tliat  part  of  the  scion  which  siamls 
astride  it. 

Grafting  clay  is  prepared 
by  mixing  one  third  horse- 
dung  free  from  straw,  and 
two  thirds  clay,  or  clayey 
loam,  with  a  little  hair,  like 
that  used  in  plaster,  to  pre. 
vent  its  cracking.  Beat  and 
temper  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
incorporated.  When  used, 
it  should  be  of  such  a  con- 
sistency as  to  be  easily  put 
on  and  shaped  with  the 
hands. 

Grafting  wax  of  excellent ' 
quality  we  have  made  by 
melting  together  three  parts 
of  bees-wax,  three  parts  of 
rosin  and  two  parts  tallow. 
While  yet  warm  it  may  be 
worked  with  the  aid  of  a  lit- 
tie  water,  like  shoemaker's 

wax,    by    the    hand.       The         Yifs.     Saddk  gn^itg  largr  sbKix. 

common  grafting  wax  of  the  French  gardeners  is  of  two  kinds. 
The  first,  is  melted  and  laid  on  with  a  brush  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
is  made  of  half  a  pound  of  pitch,  half  a  pound  of  bees-wax,  and 
a  pound  of  cow-dung  boiled  together.  The  second,  which  is 
spread  while  warm  on  strips  of  coarse  cotton,  or  strong  paper, 
and  wrapped  directly  about  the  grail,  answering  at  once  to  tie 
and  to  protect  it,  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  bees-wax,  tur- 
pentine, and  resin.  The  grafting  was:  most  commonly  used 
here  is  made  of  tallow,  bees-wax,  and  resin,  in  equal  parts,  or, 
as  many  prefer,  with  a  little  more  tallow  to  render  it  pliable. 

Graining  wax  is  a  much  neater  and  more  perfect  protection 
than  grafting  clay,  but  the  trilling  cost  of  the  latter,  where  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  to  be  done,  accounts  for  its  greater  use  by 
nurserymen,  and  gardeners  generally. 

Budding' 

Budding  (inoeulaling,  of  the  old  authors)  diSers  from  common 
grafting  not  the  least  in  its  nature  or  effects.  Every  bud  is  a 
distinct  individual,  capable  of  becoming  a  tree  under  favourable 
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ciroumstanoes.  In  grafting,  we  use  a  branch,  composed  of  seve- 
ral buds  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bark  and  wood  ;  while 
in  budding,  we  employ  but  a  single  bud,  with  a  very  small  quan. 
tity  of  the  adjoining  bark  and  wood. 

The  advantages  of  budding  fruit  trees,  compared  with  grafting, 
are  so  considerable,  that  in  this  country  it  is  ten  times  as  much 
practised.  These  are,  first,  the  great  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
performed ;  a  skilful  budder,  with  a  clever  boy  following  him  to 
tie  the  buds,  being  able  to  work  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
young  nursery  stocks  in  a  day.  2d,  The  more  convenient  sea- 
son at  which  it  is  performed,  in  all  countries  where  a  short  spring 
crowds  garden  labours  within  a  small  space.  3d.  Being  able  to 
perform  the  operation  without  injuring  the  stock  in  case  of  failure, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  in  stocks  headed  down  for 
grafting.  4th.  The  opportunity  which  it  affords,  when  performed 
in  good  season,  of  repeating  the  trial  on  the  same  stock.  To 
these  we  may  add  that  budding  is  universally  preferred  here 
for  all  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  the  like,  as 
these  require  extra  skill  in  grafting,  but  are  budded  with  great 
ease. 

The  proper  season  for  budding  fruit  trees  in  this  country  is 
from  the  first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September ;  the  different 
trees  coming  into  season  as  follows;  Plums,  Cherries,  Apri- 
cots  on  Plums,  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples,  Quinces,  Nectarines 
and  Peaches.  Trees  of  considerable  size  will  require  budding 
earlier  than  young  seedling  stocks.  But  the  opera- 
tion is  always,  and  only,  performed  when  the  hark  of 
the  sfjock  parts  or  separates  freely  from  the  wood^ 
and  when  the  buds  of  the  current  year's  growth  are 
somewhat  plump,  and  the  young  wood  is  growhig 
firm.  Young  stocks  in  the  nursery,  if  thrifty,  are 
usually  planted  out  in  the  rows  in  the  spring,  and 
budded  the  same  summer  or  autumn. 

Before  commencing  you  should  provide  yourself 
with  a  budding  knife,  Fig.  7,  ^about  four  and  a  half 
inches  long,)  having  a  rounded  blade  at  one  end,  and 
an  ivory  handle  terminating  in  a  thin  rounded  edge 
called  the  haft,  a,  at  the  other. 

In  choosing  your  buds,  select  thrifty  shoots  that 
have  nearly  done  growing,  and  prepare  what  is 
called  a  stick  of  buds,  Fig.  8,  by  cutting  off  a  few  of 
the  imperfect  buds  at  the  lower,  and  such  as  may  be 
yet  too  soft  at  the  upper  ends,  leaving  only  smooth 
well  developed  single  buds ;  double  buds  being  fruit- 
^y  buds.  Cut  off  the  leaves,  allowing  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  footstalks  to  remain  for  conveniently 
inserting  the  buds.  Some  strands  of  bass-matting 
'JlJjtn^ about  twelve  or    fourteen    inches  long,  previously 
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•oaked  in  water  to  render  them  eoA  and  pliable,  (or 
in  the  absence  of  these  some  sofl  woollen  yarn,] 
must  also  be  at  hand  for  tying  the  buds. 

Shield  or  T  budding  is  the  moat  approved  mode 
in  all  countries.  A  new  variety  of  this  method  now 
generally  practised  in  this  country  we  shall  describe 
first  as  being  the  aimplest  and  best  mode  for  fruit 

American  thield  budding.  Having  your  stick  of 
buds  ready,  choose  a  smooth  portion  of  the  stock. 
When  the  latter  is  small,  Let  it  be  near  the  ground, 
and,  if  equally  convenient,  select  also  the  north  side 
of  the  stock,  as  less  exposed  to  the  sun.  Make  an 
upright  incision  ia  the  Dark  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  top  of  this  make  a  cross 
cut,  so  that  the  whole  shall  form  a  T.  From  the 
stick  of  buds,  your  knife  being  very  sharp,  cut  a 
thin,  smooth  slice  of  wood  and  hark  containing  a  I 
bud,  Fig.  9,  a.  With  the  ivory  halt  of  your  bud- 
ding knife,  now  raise  the  bark  on  each  side  of  the 
incision  just  wide  enough  to  admit  easily  the  pre- 
pared bud.  Taking  hold  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf, 
insert  the  bud  under  the  bark,  pushing  it  gently 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  incision.     If  the  upper   ' 

portion  of  the  bud  projects  above  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  T,  cut  it  smoothly  off  now,  so  that  it 
-  may  completely  fit,  b.      A  bandage  of  the  soft 

M.  fi  matting  is  now  tied  pretty  firmly  over  the  whole 

Si\    .  I    wound,  Fig.  10,  comntencing  at  the  bottom,  and 

||JM  leaving  the  bud,  and  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf 

ll«  only  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

|[l|r  ]       Common  shield-budding.  Fig.  H,  practised  in 

tl  if  all  gardens  in  Europe,  differs  from  the  foregoing 

ly  only  in  one  respect — the  removal  of  the  slice  of 

0,  '    wood  contained  in  the  bud.     This  is  taken  out 

with  the  point  of  the  knife,  holding  the  bud  or 
Kg.  9-  American  shield  by  the  leaf  stalk,  with  one  hand,  inserting 
Add  bsdditig.      the  knife  under  the  wood  at  the  lower  extremity, 
and  then  raising  and  drawing  out  the  wood  by 
bending  it  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a  slight 
jerk,  until  it  is  loosened  from  the  bark  ;  always 
taking  care  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  re- 
mains behind  to  fill  up  the  hollow  at  the  base  or    ^ 
heart  of  the  bud.     Tlie  bud  thus  prepared  is  in- 
verted precisely  as  before  described. 

The  American  variety  of  shield  budding  is 
found  greatly  peferable  to  the  European  inode, 
at  least  toi  this  climate.  Many  sortsof  fruit  trees, 
especially  Plums  and  Cherries,   nearly  mature         "g-  *• 
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their  growth,  and  require  to  be  budded  in 

the  hottest  part  of  our  eummer.     In  the 

'  old  method,  the  bud  having  otily  a  shield 

of  bark  with  but  a  particle  of  wood  in  tlie 

t  heart  of  the  bud,  is  much  more  liable  to 

be  destroyed  by  heat,  or  dryness,  than  when 

the  slice  of  wood   is  left    behind   in    the 

American  way.     Taking  out  this  wood  ia 

always  an  operation  requiring  some  dex- 

I  terity  and  practice,  as  few  buds  grow  when 

their  eye,  or  heart  wooji  is  damaged.     The 

American  method,  therefore,  requires  lesa 

skill,  can  be  done  earlier  in  the  season  with 

younger  wood,  is  performed  in  much  less 

time,  and  is  uniformly  more  successful.     It 

has  been  very  fairly  tested  upcm  hundreds 

Fig.  11.  of  thousand  fruit  trees,  in  our  gardens,  for 

the  last  twenty  years,  and,  although  practised  English  budders 

coming  here,  at  first  are  greatly  prejudiced  against  it,  as  being 

in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the 

old  mode,  yet  a  fair  trial  lias  never  failed  to  convince  them  of 

the  superiority  of  the  new. 

AfUr  treatment.  In  two  weeks  after  the  operation  you  will 
be  able  to  see  whether  the  bud  has  taken,  by  its  plumpness  and 
freshness.  If  it  has  failed,  you  may,  if  the  lark  still  parts 
readily,  make  another  trial  ;  a  clever  budder  will  not  lose 
more  than  6  or  8  percent.  If  it  has  succeeded,  after  a  fortnight 
more  has  elapsed,  the  bandage  must  be  loosened,  or  if  the  slock 
has  swelled  much,  it  sliould  be  removed  altogether.  When  bud. 
ding  has  been  performed  very  late,  we  have  occasionally  found 
it  an  advantage  to  leave  ihe  bandage  on  during  the  winter. 

As  soon  AH  llic  buds  commence  swelling  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  head  down  the  stock,  with  a  sloping 
back  cut,  wiliiin  two  or  ihrre  inches  of  the  bud. 
The  bud  will  then  start  vigorously,  and  all  "  rob- 
bers," as  the  shoots  of  the  stock  near  to  and  below 
the  bud  are  termed,  must  l>e  taken  olT  from  time  to 
time.     To  secure  the  upright  growth  of  the  bud, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  Ihe  winds,  it  is    '< 
lied  when  a  few  inches  long  to  that  portion  of  the 
stock  left  for  ihe  purpose,  Fig.  12,  a.    About  mid-  * 
Hummer,  ifthe  shoot  is  strong,  this  support  may  be  . 
removed,  and  the  superHuous  portion  of  the  stock 
smoothly  cut  away  in  the  dotted  line,  ft,  when  it  will 
be  rapidly  covered  wiih  younf(  bark. 

We  have  foun<l  a  great  advantage,  when  buddin 
trees  which  do  not  take  readily,  in  adopting  Ml 
Kniuht's  excellent  mode  of  tving  with  two  distinct  ~_  ^''-  '*,  , 
hflndngea  ;  one  covormg  that  part  l>e!ow  the  bud,    £r«nnf  t^ 
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and  the  other  the  portion  above  it.  In  this  case  the  lower  band- 
age is  removed  as  soon  as  the  bud  has  taken,  and  the  upper  led 
for  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  This,  by  arresting  the  upward 
sap,  completes  the  union  of  the  upper  portion  of  bud,  (which  in 
piums  frequently  dies,  while  the  lower  part  is  united,)  and  se- 
cures success. 

Reversed  shield  budding,  which  is  nothing  more  than  making 
the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  top  of  the  upright  in- 
cision in  the  bark,  and  inserting  the  bud  from  below,  is  a  good 
deal  practised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  we  have  not  found 
that  it  possesses  any  superiour  merit  for  fruit  trees. 

An  ingenious  application  of  budding,  worthy  the  attention  of 
amateur  cultivators,  consists  in  using  a  blossom-bud  instead  of 
a  wood-bud  ;  when,  if  the  operation  b  carefully  done,  blossoms 
and  fruit  will  be  produced  at  once.  This  is  most  successful 
with  the  Pear,  though  we  have  often  succeeded  also  with  the 
Peach.  Blossom-buds  are  readily  distinguished,  as  soon  as  well 
formed,  by  their  roundness,  and  in  some  trees  by  their  growing 
in  pairs ;  while  wood-buds  grow  singly,  and  are  more  or  less 
pointed.  We  have  seen  a  curious  fruit  grower  borrow  in  this 
way,  in  September,  from  a  neighbor  ten  miles  distant,  a  single 
blossom-bud  of  a  rare  new  pear,  and  produce  from  it  a  fair  and 
beautiful  fruit  the  next  summer.  The  bud,  in  such  cases,  should 
be  inserted  on  a  favourable  limb  of  a  bearing  tree. 

Annular  hudding,  Fig.  12,  we  have  found  a 
valuable  mode  for  trees  with  hard  wood,  and 
thick  bark,  or  those  which,  like  the  walnut,  have 
buds  so  large  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  bud  them 
in  the  common  way.  A  ring  of  bark,  when  the 
sap  is  flowing  freely,  is  taken  from  the  stock,  a, 
and  a  ring  of  corresponding  size  containing  a 
bud,  b,  from  the  scion.  If  the  latter  should  be 
*..  '.„  '  too  large,  a  piece  must  be  taken  from  it  to  make 
Amndar'lmdSkig.  It  fit ;  or  should  all  the  scions  be  too  small,  the 
ring  upori  the  stock  may  extend  only  three  fourths  the  way 
round,  to  suit  the  ring  of  the  bud. 

An  application  of  this  mode  of  great  value  occasionally  occurs 
in  this  country.  In  snowy  winters,  fruit  trees  in  orchards  are 
sometimes  girdled  at  the  ground  by  field  mice,  and  a  growth 
of  twenty  years  is  thus  destroyed  in  a  single  day,  should  the 
girdle  extend  quite  round  the  tree.  To  save  such  a  tree,  it  is 
only  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  sap  rises  vigorously  in  the  spring, 
to  apply  a  new  ring  of  bark  in  the  annular  mode  taken  from  a 
branch  of  proper  size ;  tying  it  firmly,  covering  it  with  grafting 
clay  to  exclude  the  air,  and  hnally  drawing"  up  the  earth  so  as 
to  cover  the  wound  completely.  When  the  tree  is  too  large  to 
apply  an  entire  ring,  separate  pieces,  carefully  fitted,  will  an- 
swer ;  and  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  top  somewhat  by  pruning. 
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that  it  may  not  make  too  large  a  demand  on  the  root  for  a  aup. 
ply  of  food. 

Budding  may  be  done  in  the  spring  as  well  as  at  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  and  is  frequently  so  performed  upon  roses,  and 
other  ornamental  shrubs,  by  French  gardeners,  but  is  only  lti 
occasional  use  upon  fruit  trees. 

Influence  of  the  stock  and  graft. 

The  well  known  faM  that  we  may  have  a  hundred  diilerent 
varieties  of  pear  upon  the  same  tree,  each  of  which  produces  its 
fruit  of  the  proper  form,  colour,  and  quality ;  and  that  we  may 
have,  at  least  for  a  time,  several  distinct,  tliough  nearly  related 
species  upon  one  stock,  as  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  and 
Plum,  prove  very  conclusively  the  power  of  every  grafted  or 
budded  branch,  however  small,  in  preserving  its  identity.  To 
explain  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  as- 
cending sap,  which  is  furnished  by  the  root  or  stock,  is  nearly  a 
simple  fluid ;  that  the  leaves  digest  and  modify  this  sap,  forming 
a  proper  juice,  which  re-descends  in  the  inner  bark,  and  that 
thus  every  bud  and  leaf  upon  a  branch  maintains  its  individu- 
ality by  preparing  its  own  proper  nourishment,  or  oi^nizing 
matter,  out  of  that  general  aliment,  the  sap.  Indeed,  according 
to  De  Candolle,*  each  separate  cellule  of  the  inner  bark  has  this 
power  of  preparing  its  food  according  to  its  nature  ;  in  proof  of 
which,  a  striking  experiment  has  been  tried  by  grafting  rings  of 
bark,  of  diflerent  allied  species,  one  above  another  on  the  same 
tree  without  allowing  any  buds  to  grow  upon  them.  On  cutting 
down  and  examining  this  tree,  it  was  found  that  under  each 
ring  of  bark  was  deposited  the  proper  wood  of  its  species,  thus 
clearly  proving  the  power  of  the  bark  in  preserving  its  identity, 
even  without  leaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  stock  increases  in  size  by  the 
woody  matter  received  in  the  descending  sap  from  the  grafl,  yet 
as  this  descends  through  the  inner  bark  of  die  stock,  it  is  elabo- 
rated by,  and  receives  its  character  from  the  latter ;  so  that, 
afler  a  tree  has  been  grafted  fifly  years,  a  shoot  which  springs 
out  frorn,its  trunk  below  the  place  of  union,  will  always  be  found 
to  bear  the  original  wild  fruit,  and  not  to  have  beer,  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  graft. 

But,  whilst  grafting  never  effects  any  alteration  in  the 
identity  of  the  variety  or  species  of  fruit,  still  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
oied  that  the  stock  does  exert  certain  influences  over  the  habits 
of  the  grafi.  The  most  important  of  these  are  dwarfing,  indu- 
cing fruitfulness,  and  adapting  the  graft  to  the  soil  or  climate. 

Thus  every  one  knows  that  the  slower  habit  of  growth  in  the 
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Quince  atock,  is  shared  by  the  Pear  grafted  upon  it,  which  be- 
comes a  dwarf;  as  does  also  the  Apple  when  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and,  in  some  degree,  ihe  Peach  on  the  Plum. 
The  want  of  entire  similarity  of  structure  between  the  stock  and 
graft,  oon^ies  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  changes  Jt,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pear,  from  a  lofty  tree  to  a  shrub  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height.  The  effect  of  this  difference  of  structure  is  very  ap- 
parent, when  the  Peach  is  grafted  on  the  Plum,  in  the  greater 
size  of  the  trunk  above,  as  compared  with  that  below  the  graft ; 
a  ftict  which  seems  to  arise  from  the  obstruction  which  £e  de- 
scending sap  of  the  graft  finds  in  its  course  through  the  bark  of 
the  stock. 

To  account  for  the  earlier  and  greater  fruitfulness  caused  by 
grafting  on  a  stock  of  slower  growth,  Mr.  Knight,  in  one  of  his 
able  papers,  offers  the  following  excellent  remarks. 

^<  The  disposition  in  young  trees  to  produce  and.nourish  blos- 
som buds  and  fruit,  is  increased  by  this  apparent  obstruction  of 
the  descending  sap ;  and  the  fruit,  I  think,  ripens  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  upon  other  young  trees  of  the  same  age  which  grow 
upon  stocks  of  their  own  species.  But  the  growth  and  vigor  of 
the  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavy  crops, 
are  diminished,  apparently,  by  the  stagnation  in  the  branches 
and  stock  of  a  portion  of  that  sap  which,  in  a  troe  growing  on 
its  own  stem,  or  upon  a  stock  of  its  own  species,  would  descend 
to  nourish  and  promote  the  extension  of  its  own  roots.  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  grafting  the  Pear  on  the  Quince,  and  the 
reach  on  the  Plum,  when  extensive  growth  and  durability  are 
wanted  is  wrong ;  but  it  is  eligible  wherever  it  is  wished  to 
diminish  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  tree,  uid  its  durability  ia 
not  so  important." 

In  adapting  the  graft  to  the. soil  the  stock  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence. Thus  in  dry  chalky  soils  where  the  Peach  on  its  own 
roots  will  scarcely  grow,  it  is  found  to  thrive  admirably  bud- 
ded on  the  Almond.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  clay ' 
soils  too  heavy  and  moist  for  the  Peach,  it  succeeds  very  well 
if  worked  on  the  Plum.  M.  Floes,  a  Prussian  gardener,  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  fine  pears  in  very  sandy  soils,  whero  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  raise  them  before,  by  grafting  them  on  the 
Mountain  Ash,  a  nearly  related  tree,  which  thrives  on  the  dryest 
and  lightest  soil. 

A  variety  of  fruit  which  is  found  rather  tender  for  a  certain 
climate,  or  a  particular  neighborhood,  is  freouently  acclima- 
tised by  grafting  it  on  a  native  stock  of  very  haray  habits.  Thus 
near  the  sea-coast  whero  the  finer  plums  thrive  badly,  we  have 
seen  them  greatly  improved  by  being  worked  on  the  beech- 
plum,  a  native  stock  adapted  to  the  spot ;  and  the  foroign  grape 
is  more  luxuriant  when  gralted  onour  native  stocks. 
h  slight  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  tbo  fftofk  on  tfa« 
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quality  of  the  thaU  A  few  sorts  of  pear  are  superiour  in  fla. 
TOur,  but  many  are  also  inferiour,  when  grafted  on  the  Quince, 
while  they  are  more  gritty  on  the  thorn.  The  Green  Gage,  a 
Plum  of  great  delicacy  of  flavour,  varies  considerably  upon  dif- 
ferent stocks ;  and  Apples  raised  on  the  crab,  and  Pears  on 
the  Mountain  Ash,  are  said  to  keep  longer  than  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots.  / 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  diseased  stock  shouTd  always 
bo  avoided,  as  it  will  communicate  disease  slowly  to  the  gnki^ 
unless  the  latter  is  a  variety  of  sufficient  vigour  to  renew  the 
health  of  the  stock,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case. 

The  cultivator  will  gather  from  these  remarks  that,  in  a  fa* 
Tourable  climate  and  soil,  if  we  desire  the  greatest  growth,  du- 
ration, and  development  in  any  fruit,  (and  this  applies  to  or- 
chards generally,)  we  should  choose  a  stock  of  a  closely  similar 
nature  to  the  graft — an  apple  seedling  for  an  apple  ;  a  pear 
seedling  ibr  a  pear.  If  we  desire  dwarf  trees,  that  come  into 
bearing  very  young,  and  take  little  space  in  a  garden,  we  em- 
ploy for  a  stock  an  allied  species  of  slower  growth.  If  our  soil 
or  climate  is  unfavourable,  we  use  a  stock,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  soil,  or  which  will,  by  its  hardier  roots,  endure  the  cold. 

The  influence  of  the  graft  on  the  stock  seems  scarcely  to  ex- 
tend  beyond  the  power  of  communicating  disease.  A  graft  taken 
from  a  tree  enfeebled  by  disease,  will  recover  with  difficulty, 
even  if  grafted  on  healthy  stocks  for  a  dozen  times  in  repeated 
succession.  And  when  the  disease  is  an  inherent  or  hereditary 
one,  it  will  certainly  communicate  it  to  the  stock.  We  have 
Been  the  yellows^  from  a  diseased  peach  tree,  propagated  through 
hundreds  of  individuals  by  budding,  and  the  stock  and  graft 
both  perish  together  from  its  effects.  Hence  the  importance,  to 
nurserymen  especially  of  securing  healthy  grafts,  and  working 
only  upon  healthy  stocks* 

Propagation  hy  cuttings. 

Propagating  by  cuttings,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  consists  in 
causing  a  shoot  of  the  previous  seasons'  wood  to  grow,  by  detach- 
ing it  from  the  parent  tree  at  a  suitable  season,  and  planting  it 
in  the  ground  under  favourable  circumstances. 

In  this  case,  instead  of  uniting  itself  by  woody  matter  to  another 
tree,  as  does  the  scion  in  grafting,  the  descending  woody  matter 
becomes  roots  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  cutting  of  which,  is  then  a 
new  and  entire  plant.  Every  bud  being  a  distinct  individual,  capa- 
ble  of  forming  a  new  plant,  has  indeed  theoretically  the  power,  if 
sepirated  from  the  parent  stem,  of  tnrowing  out  roots  and  main- 
taming  a  separate  existence ;  and  some  plants  as  the  grape  vine 
are  frequently  propagated  by  single  buds  planted  in  the  soil. 
But  in  practice,  it  is  found  necessary,  with  almost  all  trees  and 
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plants,  to  retain  a  ctnsiderable  portion  of  the  stem  with  the  bud, 
to  supply  it  with  food  until  it  has  formed  roots  to  draw  nourish, 
ment  from  the  soil. 

All  fruit  trees  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  with  proper 
care  and  attention,  but  only  a  few  grow  with  sufficient  facility 
in  this  way  to  render  their  propagation  by  cuttings  a  common 
mode.  These  are  the  Gooseberry,  the  Currant,  the  Vine,  the 
Quince,  the  Fig,  and  the  Mulberry. 

Cuttings  of  the  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and  the  hardy  sorts  of 
Vine,  will  root  readily,  in  a  soil  not  too  dry,  in  the  open  garden* 
Currants  and  Grooseberries  are  generally  taken  off  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  prepared  for  planting,  and  two  thirds  of  their  lower  ends 
buried  in  the  ground  till  the  commencement  of  spring,  when 
they  are  planted  out,  either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  nur- 
sery  rows.  If  planted  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  out  by  winter  frosts.  They  will  succeed 
nearly  as  well  if  taken  off  in  the  spring,  but,  owing 
to  the  period  at  which  they  commence  growing,  this 
must  be  attended  to  very  early^  if  deferred  till  that 
season. 

In  order  to  raise  plants  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant,  with  straight,  clean  stems,  which  shall  not 
throw  up  suckers,  itns  only  necessary,  before  plant- 
ing the  cutting,  to  cut  out  every  eye  or  bud  to  be 
placed  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Fig.  14* 
The  cutting  should  be  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches 
of  which  may  be  inserted  in  the  ground.  To  insure 
greater  success  in  raising  the  finer  sorts  of  goose- 
berry, or  other  shrubs,  it  is  customary  to  plant  the 
cuttings  on  the  shaded  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  in 
deep  rich  loam,  rather  damp  than  dry.  Cuttings  of 
the  vine  are  generally  prepared  when  trimming  the 
^SiAmt  cut-  ^^^  plaints  in  autumn,  or  winter  ;  they  may  then  be 
ftn^sn^orai  buried  with  their  lower  ends  in  the  ground,  or  kept 
«n3  f^ied,     in  earth  in  the  cellar  till  spring. 

Scarce  sorts  of  foreign  grapes,  which  it  is  desirable  to  multiply 
extensively,  are  frequently  propagated  by  joints ;  that  is,  by 
buds  having  about  two  inches  of  wood  attached  to  each— every 
bud  in  this  way  forming  a  plant.  When  this  mode  is  adopted^ 
it  is  usual  to  plant  the  joints  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  light 
soil,  in  a  common  hot  bed  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  each  joint 
is  planted  in  a  pot  by  itself.     In  the  first  way  a  great  number  of 

plants  may  be  grown  in  a  small 
space.  Success  is  more  certain 
in  propagating  the  vine  by  joints, 
where  the  joint  is  halved  before 
planting,  Fig.  15. 

The  large  English  black  mul- 
berry   is    propagated  by  cuttings 
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Fig.  15. 
i  vtM  jbml,  prepared  and  planled. 
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u  follows :  about  the  laat  of  Ctctober,  take  cuttings  from  ths 
thritly  shoots  of  a  bearing  tree,  cut  out  ail  tlie  buds  except  two 
or  three  at  the  top,  and  pare  off  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  just 
below  a  bud.  Lay-in  the  cuttings  to  a  sheltered  border,  bury 
ing  them  so  that  only  the  two  buds  at  the  top  are  exposed,  ai 
covering  them  with  some  loose  straw  or  litter.  In  the  spring, 
make  a  small  hot-bed  with  very  sandy  soil  in  which  to  plant  the 
cuttings  on  taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  or  place  each  one  im 
a  small  pot  in  any  hot-bed  ready  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  will  be  found  to  have  made  roots  freely. 

As  a  general  rule,  cuttings  succeed  best  when  they  are  taken 
ofT  just  between  the  young  and  the  previous  year's  wood  ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  young  side  shoots,  when  they  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  branch  preserving  the  collar  of  the  shoot.  The  lower  end 
should  be  cut  smoothly  across  just  below  a  bud,  the  soil  should 
in  all  cases  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting, 
and  it  should  always  be  planted  before  the  buds  commence 
■welling,  that  the  wound  may  in  some  measure  heal  before 
•growth  and  the  absorption  of  fluid  commences. 

Propagauon  by  Layers  and  Suckert. 

A  layer  may  be  considered  aa  a  cutting  not  entirely  separated 
Jrom  the  plant. 

Layering  is  a  mode  of  propagation  resorted  to  in  increasing 
aome  fruit  tree  stocks,  as  the  Paradise  stock,  the  Muscle  Plum, 
and  some  kinds  which  do  not  grow  so  well  from  the  seed. 
Certain  varieties  of  native  grape,  as  the  Bland's  Virginia,  which 
do  not  root  readily  bjr  cuttings  are  also  raised  in  tliis  way,  and 
it  may  be  applied  to  any  sort  of  fruit  tree  which  it  is  desirable 
to  continue  on  its  own  root  without  grading. 

Fruit  trees  are  generally  layered  in  the  spring,  and  the  layera 
may  be  taken  off  well  rooted  plants  in  the  autumn.  But  they 
may  also  be  layered  with  success  early  in     uly. 

In  making  layers  the  ground  around  the  mother  plant  should 
be  made  light  and  mellow  by  digging.  Being  provided  with 
some  hooked  pegs  to  iast> 
en  down  the  layers,  bend 
down  a  branch  so  that 
tJie  end  may  recline  upon 
the  ground.  Open  a  little 
French  three  or  four  inches 
deep  to  receive  the  young 
wood     to    be     layered  ; 

make  a  cut  or  tongue,  Fig.  7^,_  ^ 

.il  a,  halfway  through  the  '^ 
under  side  of  the  shoot, 
lagging  down  the  branch 
wi*  1  the  hooked  peg  h,  to  pfe.  16.    L-,mn,. 
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keep  it  in  its  pTaco  ;  press  the  earth  slightly  round  the  tongue, 
and,  in  filling  in  the  soil,  raise  nearly  upright  the  end  of  the 
layer  c,  which  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  descending  sap,  filled  with  organizable  matter,  is  arrested 
by  this  tongue,  accumulates  there,  and  the  emission  of  roots 
speedily  takes  place.  Ringing,  wounding, -or  twisting  the  limb, 
answers  the  same  purpose  less  perfectly,  and  indeed  many  trees 
root  readily  from  the  mere  position  or  the  branches  as  layers, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

A  tree  or  plant  which  is  kept  for  raising  layers  is  called  a 
ftool,  and  is  headed  down,  both  to  facilitate  the  rootu)g  of  the 
layers,  and  to  afford  an  abundance  of  shoots  near  the  earth. 
Shoots  of  some  of  the  fruit  tree  stocks  in  the  English  nurseries 
are  pegged  down  to  the  surface  before  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  soil,  and  at  the  end  of 
autumn  afford  hundreds  of  plants ;  almost  every  bud  making 
a  separate  root. 

Suckers  are  shoots  sent  up  from  the  root,  or  from  portions  of 
the  stem  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  are  easily  separated 
from  the  parent  plant. 

Suckers  of  fruit  trees  are  frequently  used  as  stocks  for  bud- 
ding or  grafting  upon,  but  they  are  greatly  inferiour  to  seedlings 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  always  more  liable  to  produce 
suckers,  and  they  have  not  the  thrifty  vigorous  habit,  or  the 
same  power  of  forming  as  good  roots  as  seedlings.  Beside  this, 
should  the  tree  from  which  they  are  taken  be  diseased,  they  will 
be  likely  to  carry  the  malady  with  them. 

Propagating  by  suckers,  is  an  easy  and  desirable  way  when 
we  wish  to  cdntinue  a  seedling  fruit  of  value  on  its  own  root,  and 
some  of  our  common  fruits  appear  to  be  more  healthy  and  per. 
manent  when  growing  in  that  way.  It  is  also  the  only  mode  in 
use  for  increasing  the  Raspberry ;  as  is  also  that  of  runners, 
which  is  a  kind  of  sucker  above  ground,  for  the  Strawberry. 


CHAPTER  in. 

PRTTNING. 

1.  Pruning  to  promote  growth  or  modify  the  form  of  fruit  trees. 

In  this  country  almost  all  fruit  trees  are  grown  as  standards. 
In  this  way  they  develop  their  natural  forms,  attain  the  largest 
size,  and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  with  the  least 
possible  care.     Our  bright  and  powerful  sun,  reaching  every 
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part  of  the  tree,  renders  the  minute  systems  of  pruiuBg  and 
training,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion,  of  the  English  works 
on  this  subject,  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the  cultivator  bere. 
Pruning  is,  therefore,  commonly  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  vigour  of  feeble  trees,  or  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove the  form  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  trees. 

Pruning  has  the  power  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  a  tree  in 
two  ways.  If  we  assume  that  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  to  all  the  branches  and  buds  of  a  tree, 
by  cutting  off  one  half  of  the  branches,  at  the  proper  season,  we 
direct  the  whole  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  remaining  portion, 
which  will,  consequently,  grow  with  nearly  double  their  former 
luxuriance.  Again,  when  a  tree  becomes  stunted  or  enfeebled  in 
its  growth,  the  thinness  of  its  inner  bark,  with  its  consequent  small 
sap- vessels,  (which  it  must  be  remembered  are  the  principal  chau< 
nel  for  the  passage  of  the  ascending  supply  of  food)  renders  the 
upward  and  downward  circulation  tardy,  and  the  growth  is 
small.  By  heading  back  or  pruning  judiciously,  all  the  force 
of  the  nourishing  fluid  is  thrown  into  a  smaller  number  of  buds, 
which  make  new  and  luxuriant  shoots,  larger  sap- vessels,  and 
which  afford  a  ready  passage  to  the  fluids,  and  the  tree  with 
these  renewed  energies  will  continue  in  vigour  for  a  long  time. 

This  treatment  is  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  snuill 
trees  of  feeble  or  stunted  growth,  which  are  frequently  cut  back 
to  a  single  bud,  and  a  new  shoot  or  shoots,  full  of  vigour,  gives  a 
healthy  habit  to  the  tree.  In  the  nurseries,  this  practice  of 
headmg  down  unthrifty  trees  is  frequently  pursued,  and  small 
orchard  trees  which  have  become  enfeebled  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner ;  cutting  back  the  head  as  far  as  the  place 
where  it  is  wished  that  new  shoots  should  spring  out.  Older 
trees  should  be  headed  back  more  sparingly,  unless  they  are 
greatly  enfeebled  ;  and  their  roots  should  at  the  same  time  be 
assisted  by  manure. 

A  judicious  pruning  to  modify  the  form  of  our  standard  trees 
Is  nearly  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  practice.  Every  frtdi 
tree,  grown  in  the  open  orchard  or  garden  as  a  common  standard 
should  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural  form,  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  pruner  going  no  further  than  to  take  out  all  weak  and 
crowded  branches;  those  which  are  filling  uselessly  the  in- 
teriour  of  the  tree,  where  their  leaves  cannot  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  light  and  sun,  or  those  which  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  others.  All  pruning  of  large  branches  in  healthy  trees 
should  be  avoided  by  examining  them  every  season  and  taking 
out  superfluous  shoots  while  small.  Mr.  Coxe,  the  best  American 
author  on  fruit  trees,  remarks  very  truly  "  when  orchard  trees 
are  much  pruned,  they  are  apt  to  throw  out  numerous  (super- 
fluous^  suckers  from  the  boughs  in  the  following  summer ;  these 
shoultl  be  rubbed  off  wlien  tlicy  first  appear,  or  they  may  easily 
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be  broken  oiT  while  young  and  brittle — cuiting  is  mpt  to  increaas 
their  number." 

Where  pruning  is  not  required  to  renovate  the  rigour  of  an 
enfeebled  tree,  or  to  regulate  its  shape — in  other  words,  in  tka 
case  of  a  healthy  tree  which  we  wish  to 'retain  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  health,  and  vigour,  it  may  be  considered 
worse  than  useless.  Bearing  in  mind  that  growth  is  always 
corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  if  these 
are  in  due  proportion,  and  in  perfect  health,  the  knife  will  always 
be  found  rather  detrimental  to  luxuriance  and  constitutional 
vigour  than  beneficiaK* 

The  heH  setison  for  pruning  to  prcmotB  growth^  theoretically,  ia 
in  autumn  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Next  to  this,  winter 
pruning,  performed  in  mild  weather,  ia  best,  and  in  orchards  this 
is  the  season  usually  most  convenient.  In  ail  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  (and  always  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,)  the  roots  are  collecting  a  certain 
stock  of  nourishment  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter. 
When  a  tree  is  pruned  in  autumn  or  winter  this  whole  supply 
goes  to  the  remaining  branches,  while  in  the  case  of  spring  pru- 
ning it  is  partly  lost.  North  of  the  43^  of  latitude,  however,  the 
winters  are  so  severe  that  winter  pruning  should  be  deferred  till 
the  last  of  February. 

We  should  especially  avoid  pruning  at  that  period  in  spring 
when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  as  the 
loss  of  sap  by  bleeding  is  very  injurious  to  most  trees,  fmd,  in 
some,  brings  on  a  serious  and  incurable  canker  in  the  limlMk 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  all  sea- 
sons of  pruning,  but  our  own  experience  has  led  us  to  believe 
that,  practically,  a  fortnight  before  midsummer  is  by  far  the  besi 
season,  on  the  whole,  for  pruning  in  the  northern  and  middle  states^ 
Wounds  made  at  this  season  heal  over  freely  and  rapidly ;  it  is 
the  most  favourable  time  to  judge  of  the  shape  and  balance  of 
the  head,  and  to  see  at  a  glance  which  branches  require  removal; 
and  all  the  stock  of  organizable  matter  in  the  tree  is  directed  to 
the  branches  that  remain. 

In  pruning  large  limbs,  some  composition  should  always  be  at 

hand  to  cover  the  wound.     This  will  not  only  prevent  its  crack. 

ing  by  the  cold  in  winter  pruning,  but  will  keep  out  the  air,  and 

.maintain  the  exposed  wocd  in  a  sound  state,  until  it  is  covered 

*  Ignorant  oalttvattm  frequently  weaken  the  enerpet  at  yoang  trees,  and 
cause  them  to  grow  up  with  lean  and  slender  stems,  by  mjudldously  trmuning  off 
the  young  side  Mioots  and  leaves,  hi  the  growing  season.  By  takins  on  these  shoots, 
the  stem  is  deprived  of  all  the  leaves  which  would  attract  and  elaboiate  the  sap, 
thus  preparing. nouivhment  for  the  growth  of  th«  stem ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
does  not  increase  in  rize  half  so  fiu>t  as  when  the  side  branches  are  allowed  to  re- 
main  for  a  time,  pruning  them  avray  gradually.  It  is  better,  in  the  case  of  diese 
young  trees,  to  ttap  the  side  bmnches  whanof  modente  lei^gth  by  pinching  oat  tbt 
lenDioal  btid. 
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witli  a  new  layer  of  bark.  Many  compositims  have  been  ir. 
fashion,  abroad,  for  this  purpose,  which,  under  our  sumnrier  sun 
and  wintry  frosts,  are  nearly  worthless,  as  they  generally  crack 
and  fall  off  in  a  single  year.  The  following  is  a  cheap  and  ad- 
mirable application,  which  we  recommend  to  all  cultivators  of 
fruit  trees. 

Compontian  far  wounds  made  in  pruning.  Take  a  quart  of 
alcohol  and  dissolve  in  it  as  much  gum  shellac  as  will  make  a 
liquid  of  the  (K>nsistence  of  paint.  Apply  this  to  the  wound  with 
a  common  painter's  brush  ;  always  paring  the  wound  smoothly 
first  with  the  knife.  The  liquid  becomes  perfectly  hard,  adheres 
closely,  excludes  the  air  perfectly,  and  is  affected  by  no  changes 
of  weather ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  thinness  offers  no  resist- 
ance to  the  lip  of  new  bark  that  gradually  closes  over  the  wound. 
If  the  composition  is  kept  in  a  well  corked  bottle,  sufficiently 
wide  mouthed  to  admit  the  brush,  it  will  always  be  ready  for  use 
and  suited  to  the  want  of  the  moment. 

2.  Pruning  to  induce  Jha^ulness. 

• 
Wl\en  a  young  fruit  tree  is  too  luxuriant,  employing  all  its 
energies  in  making  vigorous  shoots,  but  forming  few  or  no  blos- 
som buds,  and  producing  no  fruit,  we  have  it  in  our  power  by 
dilSerent  modes  of  pruning  to  lessen  this  over-luxuriance,  and 
force  it  to  expend  its  energies  in  fruit-bearing.  The  nriost  direct 
and  successful  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  pruning  the  roots,  a  pro- 
ceeding recently  brought  into  very  successful  practice  by  Euro- 
pean gardeners. 

Bcei  pruning  has  the  efiect  of  at  once  cutting  off  a  consider- 
able supply  of  the  nourishment  formerly  afforded  by  the  roots  of 
a  tree.  The  leaves,  losing  part  of  their  usual  food,  are  neither 
able  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  before,  nor  to  use  all  the  nutritious 
matter  already  in  the  branches  ;  the  branches  therefore  become 
more  stunted  in  their  growth,  the  organizable  matter  accumu- 
lates, and  fruit  buds  are  directly  formed.  The  energies  of  the 
tree  are  no  longer  entirely  carried  off  in  growth,  and  the  return- 
ing sap  is  employed  in  producing  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year. 

Koot  pruning  should  be  performed  in  autumn  or  winter,  and 
it  usually  consists  in  laying  bare  the  roots  and  cutting  off 
smoothlv  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  trunk,  (in  propor- 
tion 1»  the  size  of  the  tree)  the  principal  roots.  Mr.  Kivers,  an 
English  nurseryman  of  celebrity,  who  has  practised  this  mode 
with  great  success,  digs  a  trench  early  in  November,  eighteen 
inches  deep,  round  his  trees  to  be  root  pruned,  cutting  off  the 
roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  By  following  this  practice  every 
year,  he  not  only  throws  his  trees  into  early  bearing,  but  forces 
Apples,  Pears,  and  the  like,  grafted  on  their  own  roots,  to  bo- 
came  prolific  dwarfe,  growing  only  six  feet  apart,  trained  in  a 
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conical  fufm,  full  of  fruit  i>ranches,  and  producing  abundandy. 
These  dwarf  trees,  thus  annually  root  pruned,  he  supplies  abun- 
dantly with  manure  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  thus  keeping  up 
their  health  and  vigour.  The  plan  is  an  admirable  one  for 
small  gardens,  or  for  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  a  great  many 
sorts  in  a  small  surface.  JVIr.  Rivers,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject  enumerates  the  following  among  the  advantages  of  ays* 
iematic  root  pruning,  i 

"  1.  The  facility  of  thinning,  (owing  to  the  small  siase  of  the 
trees,)  and,  in  some  varieties,  of  setting  the  blossoms  of  shy- bear, 
ing  sorts,  and  of  thinning  and  gathering  the  fruit. 

"  2.  It  will  make  the  gardener  independent  of  the  natural  soQ 
of  his  garden,  as  a  few  barrowsful  of  rich  mould  will  support  a 
tree  for  a  lengthened  period,  thus  placing  bad  soils  nearly  on  a 
level  with  those  the  most  favourable. 

"  8.  The  capability  of  removing  trees  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  growth,  with  as  much  facility  as  furniture.  To  tenants 
this  will  indeed  be  a  boon,  for  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  an- 
noyances a  tenant  is  subject  to,  is  that  of  being  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  trees  that  he  has  nurtured  with  the  utmost  care." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  caution  ;  "  enough  of 
vigour  must  be  left  in  the  tree  to  support  its  crop  of  fruit,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  seasons  cessation  from  root  pruning,  will  often 
be  found  necessary." 

Root  pruning  in  this  country  will,  we  think,  be  most  valuable 
in  its  application  to  common  standard  trees,  which  are  thrifty, 
but  bear  little  or  no  fruit.  They  will  generally  be  found  to  re. 
quire  but  a  single  pruning  to  bring  them  into  a  permanently 
fruitful  condition ;  and  some  sorts  of  Pears  and  Plums,  which 
do  not  usually  give  a  lair  crop  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  may  be  brought  into  fruit  by  this  means  as  soon  as 
they'are  of  proper  size.  Several  nearly  full  grown  peach,  pear, 
and  plum  trees,  on  a  very  rich  soil  on  the  Hudson,  which  were 
over-luxuriant  but  bore  no  fruit,  were  root  pruned  by  our  advice 
two  years  ago,  and  yielded  most  excellent  and  abundant  crops 
last  season. 

In  the  case  of  Apple  orchards,  where  the  permanent  value  de- 
pends on  the  size,  longevity,  and  continued  productiveness  of  the 
trees,  it  is  better  to  wait  patiently  and  not  resort  to  pruning  to 
bring  them  into  bearing  ;  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  exces- 
sive pruning  shortens  somewhat  the  life  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Coxe, 
indeed,  recommended  that  the  first  fruit  should  never  be  allowed 
to  ripen  on  a  young  apple  orchard,  as  it  lessens  very  materially 
the  vigour  of  the  trees. 

Shorterdng-in  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  point  out,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  fruitful  ness  of  these  trees,  since  by  reducing  the  young  wood, 
the  sap  accumulates  in  the  remainder  of  the  branch,  and  many 
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bearing  shoots  are  produced  instead  of  one.  And  the  Englisb 
practice  of  spurring-iuy  which  consists  in  annually  shortening 
the  lateral  shoots  of  trained  Pears,  Apples,  and  the  like,  in  order 
to  make  them  throw  out  short  fruit  branches,  or  spurs,  is  founded 
on  the  same  principle. 

Bending  down  the  limbs  is  an  easy  and  simple  means  of  throw, 
ing  such  branches  directly  into  fruit.  By  this  means  the  circu- 
lation is  retarded,  rapid  growth  ceases,  organizable  matter  accu- 
mulates, and  fruit  buds,  as  before  stated,  surely  follow.  The 
limbs  are  bent,  while  flexible,  in  June  or  July,  and  tied  down  be- 
low a  horizontal  line  until  they  retain  of  themselves  their  new 
position.  When  this  can  be  easily  applied,  it  is  a  never  failing 
mode  of  rendering  such  branches  fruitful.  It  is  stated  in  Lou- 
don's  Gardener's  Magazine  that  "  a  very  large  crop  of  Pears  was 
obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  Buckinghamshire,  from 
trees  which  had  not  borne  at  all,  by  twisting  and  breaking  down 
the  young  shoots,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wood  had  be- 
come tough ;  and  the  pendent  branches  afterwards  continued 
perfectly  healthy." 

Disharking  and  Ringing  are  two  modes  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  some  authors,  but  of  which,  except  as  curious  expe- 
riments, we  entirely  disapprove.  Disbarking,  that  is,  removing 
the  outer  bark  of  the  trunlc  in  February,  May,  or  March,  is  and 
may  be  practised  with  good  results  on  trees  in  very  sheltered  posi- 
tions, and  under  glass,  but  must  always  be  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous  practice  in  open  orchards,  and  in  a  variable  climate  like 
ours ;  while  its  gCMod  effects  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attained 
by  keeping  the  bark  in  a  healthy  state  by  a  wash  of  soft  soap. 
Ringingy  which  is  nothing  more  than  stopping  the  descending  sap 
in  a  branch  and  forcing  it  to  organize  blossom  buds,  by  taking 
off  a  ring  of  bark,  say  a  fourth  or  half  an  inch,  near  midsummer, 
is  a  mode  always  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
branch,  and  if  carried  to  any  extent,  finally  destroys  the  tree. 
It  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  since  root  pruning,  and  other 
and  better  modes,  arc  becoming  known.  A  ligature  or  bandage 
tightly  applied  to  the  limb,  will  have  temporarily  the  same  effect 
as  ringing,  without  so  much  injury  to  the  branch. 

Inducing  frviifulness  hy  other  means. 

The  Influence  of  certain  soils  on  the  productiveness  of  fruit 
tiees  is  a  subject  of  eveiy  day  observation,  but  the  particular  in- 
gredients of  the  soil,  which  insure  this  abundant  bearing,  is  not 
so  well  known.  Limestone  soils  are  almost  invariably  produc* 
tive  of  all  sorts  of  fruit ;  and  certain  strong  loams  in  this  coun- 
try seem  to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  this  end. 

In  a  curious  work  called  the  "Rejuvenescence  of  Plants,"  etc. 
by  Dr.  Schultz,  of  Berlin,  the  aullior,  who  has  devoted  consider. 


able  time^  to  the  subject,  states  that  common  salt  and  chloride  of 
lime  contribute  greatly  to  the  flowering  of  most  plants,  to  whichy 
however,  they  can  only  be  applied  with  safety,  in  small  quanti- 
ties. <<  Salts  of  lime,"  he  continues,  "  appear  to  produce  so 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  those  of  potash  and  soda,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  lime  within  their  reach,  if  there  is  no  defici- 
ency of  manure  in  the  shape  of  general  food.  Lime  will  in  the 
main  promote,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  fruiting  and  flower, 
ing  of  most  plants,  because  calcareous  salts  promote  evaporation 
and  the  concentration  of  the  sap." 

Although  we  cannot  coincide  with  many  of  Dr.  Schultz's 
views  as  expressed  in  this  work,  yet,  the  remarks  just  quoted 
agree  so  entirely  with  facts  that  have  come  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, that  we  gladly  place  them  before  the  cultivator  of  fruit 
trees.  One  of  the  most  productive  fruit  gardens  in  our  know- 
ledge is  on  a  limestone  soil,  and  another  more  than  usually  pro- 
lific, in  a  neighbourhood  not  very  fruitful,  is  every  year  treated 
with  a  top  dressing  of  coarse  salt,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  These  facts  are  surely  worth  the  attention  of  growers, 
and  should  be  the  subject  of  more  extended  and  careful  experi- 
ments. 

Rendering  trees  more  fruitful  by  dwatfng,  and  by  adapting 
them  to  soib  naturally  unfruitful  by  growing  them  upon  other 
and  better  stocks,  we  have  already  placed  before  the  reader 
under  the  head  of  Grtifiing, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRAINING. 


Tbaining  fruit  trees  is,  thanks  to  our  favourable  climate,  a 
proceeding  entirely  unnecessary  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  Our  fine  dry  summers,  with  the  great  abundance  of 
strong  light  and  sun,  are  sufficient  to  ripen  fully  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  so  that  the  whole  art  of  training,  at  once  the 
trial  and  triumph  of  skill  with  English  fruit  gardeners,  is  quite 
dispensed  with :  and  in  the  place  of  long  lines  of  brick  wall 
ana  espalier  rails,  surrounding  and  dividing  the  fruit  garden, 
all  covered  with  carefully  trained  trees,  we  are  proud  to  show 
the  open  orchard,  and  the  borders  in  the  fruit  garden  filled 
with  thrifly  and  productive  standards.  Nothing  surprises  a  Bri- 
tish gardener  more,  knowing  the  cold  of  our  winter,  than  the 
first  sight  of  peaches,  and  other  fine  fruits,  arriving  at  full  per- 
fection  in  the  middle  states,  with  so  little  care ;  and  he  sees  at 
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ODoe  that  three  fourths  of  the  great  expense  of  a  fruit  gaitfea 
bere  is  rendered  entirely  needless. 

Training  fruit  trees,  in  this  country,  is  therefore  confined  to 
the  colder  districts  north  of  the  4:i<=>  of  latitude,  and  to  the  gar- 
dens  of  amateurs.  There  can,  however,  scarcely  \te  a  more 
beautiful  display  of  the  art  of  the  horticulturist,  than  a  fine  row 
of  trained  trees,  their  branches  arranged  with  the  utmost  sym- 
metry and  regularity,  and  covered,  in  the  fruit  season,  with  large 
and  richly  cdoured  fruit. 

North  of  the  4Bo  latitude,  (or  north  of  the  Mohawk,)  the  peach 
does  not  ripen  well,  and  this,  as  well  as  some  other  rather  tender 
tieesy  will,  in  such  situations,  generally  yield  abundant  crops 
when  trained  on  a  common  upright  trellis,  or  espalier  rail,  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.*  Still  farther  north,  as  in  Maine,  or  Canada, 
a  wall  must  be  resorted  to :  but  our  own  observation  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  generally,  the  espalier  rail  will  be  found  mt  only 
cheaper,  and  more  easily  managed  in  training,  but  really  pre- 
ferable to  a  wall,  as  full  exposure  to  light  is  sufficient  without 
much  additional  heat.  With  regard  to  walls  themselves,  in  the 
middle  portions  of  the  Union,  a  southern  aspect  is  almost  always 
the  worst,  being  too  hot  in  midsummer ;  a  wall  running  north 
and  south,  and  affording  east  and  west  aspects,  is  much  the  best. 
The  western  aspect  is  indeed  preferable  for  all  tender  fruits,  as 
the  blossoms  are  not  there  liable  to  injury  from  early  frosts.  A 
north  wall  is  useful  for  producing  a  later  crop. 

The  objects  of  training  are,  by  a  more  complete  exposure  of 
the  leaves  and  brandies  to  the  light  and  sun,  to  ripen  fruits  in 
a  naturally  unfavourable  climate ;  to  render  them  more  fruit- 
ful,— lessening  vigour  and  excessive  growth  by  the  lateral  or 
horizontal  arrangement  of  the  branches ;  and  lastly  economy  of 
space,  as  trees  when  trained  on  a  flat  surface  occupy  much  less 
space  in  the  fruit  garden  than  standards,  and  leave  the  borders 
more  open  for  cropping  with  vegetables. 

Trainivg  conical  standards,  A  very  easy  and  simple  mode  of 
training  fruit  trees,  wiiich  has  lately  come  into  great  favour  with 
amateurs,  is  the  conical  standard,  or  Quenaui/le,  (pronounced  i:e- 
nooF)  of  the  French.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  pears,  which,  when 
treated  in  tltis  way,  may  be  planted  about  eight  feet  apart,  and 
thus  a  great  variety  of  sorts  may  be  grown  in  a  small  garden. 
The  best  example  of  this  kind  of  training  in  this  country,  at 
present,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Lynn,  Mass.  A 
great  number  of  the  specimen  trees  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  are  trained  in  this  manrier ;  and  Lou^kxi  re- 
marks, that  in  1840  the  Royal  Kitchen  garden  of  Versailles 

•  Ceilnr  or  loniKt  popt«,  set  fniir  or  eiglu  feet  apart,  with  horizontal  ban  let  in, 
aiwl  cnuwed  by  liglii  per|ieiifii(iiiar Ktrt|iK  of  pine  Irom  kIx  to  iwflve  inches  a^iart. 
will  form  an  exivlient  ami  durable  trellis  for  expaliere.  See  Fig.  21.  Indeed 
many  ganlenerK  here  prefer  having  a  light  irelliH  a  few  incite*  from  Uie  waU,U|XiB 
which  to  train,  iiwtead  uf  nailing  directly  on  tlie  wall. 
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oontftined  two  hundred  trees  trained  in  the  conical  manner,  with 

the  current  year's  shoots  lied  down  m  quenouille.     "  They  had 

attained  the  height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  before  the  branches 

were  bent  down  ;  hut  the  effect  of  this  was  to  cofer  the  shoots 

with  blossom  buds,  and  to' produce  ihe  most  extraordinary  crops." 

To  produce  Quenouille 

standards,  plant  a  young 

tree,   three  or  four  feet 

high,  and,  after  the  first 

summer's   growth,   head 

bade  the  top,  and  cut-in 

the  side  branches,  as  re- 

t 'resented   by   the  dotted 
ines,  on  a,  Fis.  16.    The 
next  season  the  tree  will 
[  shoot  out  three  or   four 
[  tiers  of  side  branches,  bc< 
I  cording  to  its    strength. 
The    lowest    should    be 
left  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and,  by 
pinching  off  superfluous 
Fig.  18.    «wn<»lfcorOT»«!inri«..y.f«.     Scoots,   Others     may    be 
gratuM  tlaga.  made  to  grow  pretty  regu- 

larly, so  as  not  to  crowd  the  head.  At  the  end  of  this  season 
head  back  the  leader  as  in  i,  to 
strengthen  the  side  shoots.  Next 
season  a  fresh  seiidB  of  lateral  shoots 
will  be  produced,  bur  or  fire  of 
which  may  be  kept  every  year ;  and, 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  lower 
branches  may  be  bent  down  in  mid- 
summer, c,  and  kept  in  a  pendulous 
position  for  a  year  or  two,  by  tying 
them  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground, 
or  to  the  main  stem.  This  success- 
ive growth  at  the  top,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  limbs  below,  must  be 
continued  till  the  requisite  height — 
say  ten  feet — is  attained,  when  all  the 
branches  assuming  their  final  form, 
the  tree  will  resemble  Fig.  17.  A 
moderate  pruning  to  produce  new 
wood,  and  the  occasional  tying  in  of 
a  rambling  shoot,  will  be  all  that  is 
required.  The  French  quenouille  _  j^  OmxAotOti 
training    is    performed    with  dwarf  tTmmtg,cairfUit. 

slocks,  but  the  trees  are  more  thrifty  and  durable  when  grafted 


on  their  own  stocks,  and  kept  withiH  praper  bounds  by  root  pni 
niiiK>  sder  Mr.  Rivera'  method,  explslncd  in  &  previous  pa;^. 

The  two  best  modes  o{  training  for  this  country,  on  waJlD  or 
espaliers,  are  fan-training,  and  iKirizontal  training.  The  first 
is  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode  of  training  the  Peach,  the  Apri- 
cot, Nectarine,  and  Cherry ;  and  tlie  latter  is  best  adapted  to 
the  Pear.  In  training  to  a  wall,  the  branches  are  fastened  ia 
their  places  by  shreds  of  leather  and  nails  ;  and,  as  espaliers, 
by  tying  them  with  slips  of  bass-matting  to  the  rails  of  the  trellis. 
The  following  account  c^  these  two  modes  of  training  is  so  coa- 
cisely  abridged  from  the  practice  of  the  best  English  gardens, 
in  the  Suburban  Horticulturist,  that  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  to 
place  it  before  the  reader. 

Fati'lraining  in  the  common  Engliah  manner.     A  maiden  plaat 
(a  tree  but  one  year  from  the  grail,)  being  planted  "  is  to  be 
..  r         headed  down    to   four    buds  or   eyes, 

N.  j**^  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 

,^_      T.    jT      ^^    out  two  shoots  on  each  side,  as  shown 
^'"'^■••^iff.^r^-'^*^    in  Fig.  18.     The  following  season  the 
Fig.  18.    An.frann^,  j(n<    t^'>  Uppermost  shoots  are  to  he  headed 
•ft^t  down  to  three  eyes,  placed  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  each 
side ;  the  two  lowermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two 
eyes,  so  as  to  throw  out  one  lead- 
ing shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the 
uppermost  side,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
19.     We  have  now  five  leading 
shoots  on  each  side,  well  placed,  . 
to  form  our  future  tree.     Each 
of  these  shoots  must  be  placed  ii 
the  exact  position  in  which  it  i 
to  remain  ;    and  as  it   is   these    Pig.  19.  f!m-(m»tiig',  taaii  iiage. 
shoots  which  are  to  form  the  future  tree,  none  of  ihem  are  to  be 
shortened.     The  Irce  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  bear 
any  fruit  this  year.      Each  shoot  must  now  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce, besides  the  leading  shoot  at  its  extremity,  two  other  shoots 
on  the  uppermost  aide,  one  near  to  the  bottom  and  one  about 
midway  up  the  stem  ; 
there  must  also  be  one 
shoot  on  the  undermost 
eide,plsoed  about  mid- 
way between  the  other 
two.      All    the   other 
-  shoots  must  be  pinch- 
ed olT  in  their  infant 
state.     The   tree  will 
Fig.  30.    Fan-traiaing,  third  itagt.  (hen  .  assume,   at    the 

end  of  the  third  year,  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig,  20.     From 
this  time  it  may  be  allowed  to  bear  wliat  crop  of  fruit  ihe  gar. 
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dener  thinks  it  able  to  carry ;  in  detenniniiig  which,  he  ought 
never  to  overrate  the  vigour  of  ihe  tree.  All  of  these  shoots, 
except  the  leadinz  ones,  must  at  the  proper  season  be  shortened. 
but  to  what  length  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  th« 
gardener,  it  of  course  depending  upon  the  vigour  of  the  tree. 
In  shortening  the  shoot,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  back  to  a 
wood  bud  that  will  produce  a  shoot  for  the  following  year.  Cut 
close  to  the  bud,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  the  fallowing  sea. 
son.  The  following  year  each  shoot  at  the  extremities  of  the 
leading  branches  should  produce,  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one 
on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  under  part,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree  ;  whilst  each  of  the  secondary  branches 
should  produce  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one  other  placed  near 
to  the  bottom  ;  for  the  grand  art  of  pruning,  in  all  systems  to 
which  this  class  of  trees  is  subjected,  consists  in  preserving  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree ;  and 
on  no  account  must  the  gardener  cut  away  clean  any  shoots  sc 
placed,  without  well  considering  if  they  will  be  wanted,  not  only 
ibr  the  present  but  for  the  future  good  appearance  of  the  tree. 
The  quantity  of  young  wood  annually  laid  in  must  depend  upon 


^.  SI.  Fmt-tnmiig  ttmyble. 
the  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  same 
quantity  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  full  vigour.  The 
gardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment.  But  if  any  of  the 
leading  shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip  the  others,  a 
portion  of  young  shoots  must  be  laid  in,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruit  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  over-vigorous  branch.  At  the 
same  time  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit  than  usual  must  be  lefl 
to  ripen  on  the  weaker  branch.  This  will  tend  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  better  than  any  other  method.  Fig.  21,  presents  us 
with  the  figure  of  a  tree  in  a  more  advanced  state  well  balanced, 
and  well  calculated  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sap  all  over 
its  surface.  [We  have  varied  this  figure  by  representing  it  traiU' 
ed  on  a  trellis,  instead  of  a  wall.]  Whenever  any  of  the  lower 
shoots  have.advanced  so  &r  as  to  incommode  the  others,  theT 
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should  be  cut  back  to  a  yearling  shoot ;  this  will  give  them 
room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order.     In  nailing 
to  a  wall,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  any  part  of  the 
shoot-;  the  wounds  made  by  the  knife  heal  quickly,  but  a  bruise 
often  proves  incurable.     Never  let  a  nail  gall  any  part  of  the 
tree  ;  it  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  branch.     In  nailing-in  the 
young  shoots,  dispose  them  as  straight  and  regular  as  possible  ; 
it  will  look  workman-like.     Whatever  system  of  training  is 
pursued,  the  leading  branches  should  be  laid-in  in  the  exact 
position  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  wherever  a  large  branch  is 
brought  down  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  obstructed  by  the  extension  of  the  upper,  and  con- 
traction of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branch.     It  is  thus  robbed  of 
part  of  its  former  vigour,  while  it  seldom  fails  to  throw  out,  imme- 
diately behind  the  parts  most  bent,  one  or  more  vigorous  shoots." 
HorixorUal  training  consists  in  preserving  an  upright  leader, 
with  lateral  shoots  trained  at  regular  intervals.    These  intervals 
may  be  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  for  pears  and  apples,  and 
about  nine  inches  for  cherries  and  plums.     **  A  maiden  plant 
with  three  shoots  having  been  procured,  the 
two  side  shoots  are  laid  in  horizontally,  and 
the  centre  one  upright,  as  in  Fig.  22 ;  all  the 
buds  being  rubbed  off  the  latter  but  three, 

viz.,  one  next  the  top  for  a  vertical  leader,     

and  one  on  each  side  near  the  top,  for  hori-  „.  ""^    Wanaanhd 
zontal  branches.     In  the  course  of  the  first    {raining',  frst  giage. 
summer  after  planting,  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out being  stopped.     In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  the  two  lat- 

erals  produced  are  nailed  or  tied  in, 
and  also  the  shoots  produced  from 
the  extremities  of  the  lower  laterals ; 
the  centre  shoot  being  headed  down 
as  before,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  But 
in  the  second  summer,  when  the 
Fig.  23.  HorhmUtd  trmnmg,  m-  main  shoot  has  attained  the  length 
cvnd  ttage,  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  it  may  be 

stopped ;  which,  if  the 
plant  is  in  proper 
vigour,  will  cause  it 
to  throw  out  two  ho- 
rizontal branches, 
in  addition  to  those 
which  were  thrown 
out  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year. 
The  tree  will  now 
be    in     its    second 

summer,,    and     will      '      Fig.  24.    Horizontal  tmining,  third  stafft. 

have  four  horizontal  branches  on  each  side  of  the  upright  stem. 
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•8  in  Fig.  24 ;  and  by  perse verinc^  in  this  system  four  horizontal 
branches  will  be  produced  in  each  year  till  the  tree  reaches  the 
top  of  the  wall  (or  espalier,)  when  the  upright  stem  must  termi- 
nate in  two  horieontal  branches.     In  the  following  autumn  the 


Tig.  25.    Horizontal  trtuningj  fouHk  year, 

tree  will  have  the  appearance  of  Fig.  25." — Suhurhan  Horticul* 
iitmt,  pp.  363 :  372. 

Training  fruit  trees  is  nowhere  in  the  United  States  practised 
to  much  extent  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston ;  and 
Bome  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  foregoing  methods  in  that 
neighborhood  are  in  the  gardens  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  CoL 
Pendns,  and  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TRANSPLANTING. 


As  nearly  all  fruit  trees  are  raised  first  in  nurseries,  and  then 
removed  to  their  final  position  in  the  orchard  or  fruit  garden  ;  as 
upon  the  manner  of  this  removal  depends  not  only  their  slow  or 
rapid  growth,  their  feebleness  or  vigour  afterwards,  and  in  many 
cases  even  their  life,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important,  to  understand  and  practise  well  this  transpIatUt'vg. 

The  season  host  adapted  for  transplanting  fruit  trees  is  a  mat- 
ter open  to  much  difference  of  opinion  among  horticulturists ;  a 
difference  founded  mainly  on  experience,  but  without  taking  ioto 
account  variation  of  climate  and  soils,  two  very  important  cir. 
cumstances  in  all  operations  of  this  kind. 

All  physiologists,  however,  agree  that  the  best  season  for 
transplanting  deciduous  trees  is  in  autumn,  directly  afler  the 

4* 
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fall  of  the  leaf.  The  tree  is  then  in  a  completely  dormant  state- 
Transplanted  at  this  early  season,  whatever  wounds  may  have 
been  made  in  the  roots  oommence  healing  al  once,  as  a  deposit  di- 
•  recUy  takes  place  of  granulous  matter  from  the  wound,  and  when 
the  spring  arrives  the  tree  is  already  somewhat  established,  aiid 
ready  to  commence  its  growth.  Autumn  planting  is  for  this 
reaaon  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  all  mild  climates,  and  dry  soils  ; 
and  even  for  very  hardy  trees  as  the  apple,  in  colder  latitudes  ; 
as  the  fixed  position  in  the  ground,  which  trees  planted  then  get 
by  the  autumnal  and  early  spring  rains,  gives  them  an  advan- 
tage, at  the  next  season  of  growth,  over  newly  moved  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  northern  portions  of  the  Union,  where 
the  winters  commence  early,  and  are  severe,  spring  planting  is 
greatly  preferred.  There,  autumn  and  winter  are  not  mild 
enough  to  allow  this  gradual  process  of  healing  and  establishing 
the  roots  to  go  on  ;  for  when  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  all  that  slow  growth  and  collection  of  nutri. 
ment  by  the  roots  is  necessarily  at  an  end.  And  the  mora 
tender  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  the  Peach  and  Apricot,  which  are  less 
hardy  when  newly  planted  than  when  their  roots  are  entire,  and 
wa)l  fixed  in  the  soil,  are  liable  to  injury  in  their  branches  by 
tifecold.  The  proper  time,  in  such  a  climate,  is  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  in  the  spring. 

Early  iu  autumn,  and  in  spring  before  the  buds  expand,  may 
as  a  general  rule  be  considered  the  best  seasons  for  transplant- 
ing. It  is  true  that  there  are  instances  of  excellent  success  in 
planting  at  all  seasons,  except  midsummer ;  and  there  are  many 
who,  from  having  been  once  or  twice  successful  in  transplanting 
when  trees  were  nearly  in  leaf,  avow  that  to  be  the  best  season  ; 
not  taking  into  account,  that  their  success  was  probably  entirely 
owing  to  a  fortunately  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  and 
abundant  rains  after  the  experiment  was  performed.  In  the  middle 
states,  we  are  frequently  liable  to  a  dry  period  in  early  summer, 
directly  following  the  season  of  removal,  and  if  transplanting  is 
deferred  to  a  late  period  in  spring,  many  of  the  trees  will  perish 
from  drought,  before  their  roots  become  established  in  the  soil. 
Spring  planting  should,  therefore,  always  be  performed  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  the  roots  may  have  the  great  benefit  of  the  early 
and  abundant  rains  of  that  season,  and  get  well  started  before 
the  heat  of  summer  commences.  For  the  neighborhood  of  New. 
York,  therefore,  the  best  periods  are,  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
to  the  middle  of  November,  in  autumn  ;  and,  from  the  close  of 
winter,  to  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  spring ;  though  commonly, 
the  seasons  of  removal  are  frequently  extended  a  month  beyond 
these  limits. 

Taking  up  ike  trees  is  an  important  part  of  the  operation.  A 
transplanter  should  never  forget  that  it  is  by  the  delicate  and 
tender  points  or  extremities  of  the  root  that  trees  take  up  their 
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(ood  ;  aud  that  the  chance  of  complete  success  is  lessened,  by 
every  one  of  these  points  that  is  bruised  or  destroyed.  H  we 
could  remove  trees  with  every  fibre  entire,  as  we  do  a  plant  in 
a  pot,  they  would  scarcely  show  any  sign  of  their  change  of  posi- 
tion. In  most  cases,  especially  in  that  of  trees  taken  from 
nurseries,  this  is,  by  the  operation  of  removal,  nearly  inipos* 
sible.  But  although  we  may  not  hope  to  get  every  root  entire, 
we  ma}',  with  proper  care,  preserve  by"  far  the  lai^er  portion  of 
them,  and  more  particularly  the  small  and  delicate  fibres.  After 
being  taken  up,  they  should  be  planted  directly ;  or,  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  they  should  be  kept  from  drying  by  a  covering  of 
mats,  and  when  sent  to  a  distance  by  being  packed  in  damp 
moss.* 

Preparing  the  places.  Here  is  the  fatal  stumbling  block  of 
all  novices  and  ignorant  persons  in  transplanting.  An  English 
gardener,  when  he  is  about  to  plant  fruit  trees,  talks  about  pre^ 
paring  his  borders,  an  American  says  he  will  dig  his  holes  ;  and 
we  cannot  give  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  two 
persons  as  to  the  wants  of  a  fruit  tree,  or  a  better  notion  of  the 
comparative  provision  made  to  supply  these  wants,  than  by  con- 
trasting the  two  phrases  themselves.  The  one  looks  upon  a  tree 
as  a  living  being,  whose  life  is  to  be  rendered  long,  vigorous,  and 
fruitful  by  a  good  supply  of  food,  and  a  soil  mellow  and  easily 
penetrated  by  the  smallest  fibre  ;  the  other  considers  it  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  truncheon  or  a  post,  which  he  thrusts 
into  the  smallest  possible  hole,  and  supplies  with  the  least  portion 
of  manure,  trusting  to  what  he  seems  to  believe  the  inextinguish- 
able powers  of  nature  to  make  roots  and  brancjies  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  true  that  the  terms  difier  somewhat  from 
the  nature  of  the  culture  and  the  greater  preparation  necessary 
in  planting  fruit  trees  in  England,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficient  to  justify  the  different  modes  of  performing  the  same 
operation  there  and  here. 

In  truth,  in  this  country,  where  the  sun  and  climate  are  so 
favourable,  where  pruning  and  training  are  comparatively  so 
little  necessary,  the  great  requisite  to  success  in  the  ordinary 
culture  of  fruit  trees  is  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  before 
a  tree  is  planted.  "Whether  a  transplanted  tree  shall  struggle 
several  years  to  recover,  or  grow  moderately  after  a  short  time, 
or  at  once  start  into  a  very  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  amount  of  care  and  labor  the  planter  is 
willing  to  bestow  on  the  soil  for  his  treqs.  We  have  seen  seve- 
ral instances  where,  side  by  side,  one  man  planted  his  trees  in 
large  spaces  of  deeply  moved  and  rich  soil,  and  another  in 

*  We  phould  notice  an  important  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  trees  packed  foi 
fhipping  acroc-fl  the  Allantic.  ]n  this  ca^e  ihey  should  be  packed  only  in  dry  mofv; 
the  mouiiure  of  tlie  rea  air  being  pufTicieni  to  keep  the  roots  in  good  condition, 
while  if  packed  in  damp  moGB  ihey  will  be  injured  by  rutting  or  exceeeive  growth. 
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small  holes  in  the  oommon  mode,  which  uniformly  showed  the 
irees  of  the  first,  larger  after  five  years,  than  those  of  the  last, 
after  twelve- 
No  fruit  tree  should  he  planted  in  a  hole  of  less  size  than 
three  feet  square,  and  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep.  To  thitf 
size  and  depth  the  soil  should  he  removed  and  well  pulverized, 
and  it  should  if  necessary  be  properly  enriched  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,  which  must  be  thorough  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  prepared  soil  by  repeated  turnings  with  the  spade. 
This  preparation  will  answer,  but  the  most  skilful  cultiratora 
among  us  make  their  spaces  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  or 
three  times  the  size  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  incredible  how  much 
the  luxuriance  and  vigour  of  growth,  even  in  a  poor  soil,  is  pro 
moted  by  this.  No  after  mending  of  the  soil,  or  top  dressings 
applied  to  the  surface,  can,  in  a  climate  of  dry  summers  like  ours, 
equal  the  effects  of  this  early  and  deep  loosening  and  enriching 
the  soil.  Its  effects  on  the  growth  and  health  of  the  tree  are 
permanent,  and  the  little  expense  and  care  necessary  in  this 
preparation  is  a  source  of  early  and  constant  pleasure  to  the 
planter.  This  preparation  may  be  made  just  before  the  tree  is 
planted,  but,  in  heavy  soils,  it  is  much  better  to  do  it  several 
months  previously ;  and  no  shallow  ploughing  of  the  soil  can 
obviate  the  necessity  and  advantages  of^the  practice,  where 
healthy,  vigorous  orchards  or  fruit  gardens  are  desired. 

The  whole  art  of  transplanting,  afler  this,  consists  in  placing 
the  roots  as  they  were  before,  or  in  the  most  favourable  position 
for  growth.  Begin  by  filling  the  hole  with  the  prepared  soil, 
within  as  many  inches  of  the  top  as  will  allow  the  tree  to  stand 
exactly  as  deep  as  it  previously  stood.  With  the  spade,  shape 
this  soil  for  the  roots  in  the  form  of  a  little  hillock  on  which  to 
place  the  roots — and  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  in  the  form  of  a 
nollow ;  the  roots  will  then  extend  in  their  natural  position,  not 
being  forced  to  turn  up  at  the  ends.  Next  examine  the  roots, 
and  cut  off  all  wounded  parts,  paring  the  wound  smooth.  Hold 
the  tree  upright  on  its  little  mound  in  the  hole  of  prepared  soil ; 
extend  the  roots  and  cover  them  carefully  with  the  remaining  pul- 
verized soil.  As  much  of  the  success  of  transplanting  depends 
on  bringing  the  soil  in  contact  with  every  fibre,  so  as  to  leave 
no  hollows  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  roots,  not  only  must  this  be 
secured  by  patiently  filling-in  all  cavities  among  the  roots,  but 
when  the  trees  are  not  quite  small,  it  is  customary  to  poujr  in  a 
pail  of  water  when  the  roots  are  nearly  all  covered  with  soil. 
This  carries  the  liquid  mould  to  every  hidden  part.  After  the 
water  has  settled  away,  fill  up  the  hole,  pressing  the  earth  gently 
about  the  tree  with  the  foot,  but  avoiding  the  <;ommon  practice 
of  shaking  it  up  and  down  by  the  stem,  ha  windy  situations  it 
will  be  necessary  to  place  a  stake  by  the  side  of  each  tree  to 
hold  it  upright,  until  it  shall  have  taken  firm  root  in  the  soil,  but 
it  is  not  needful  in  ordinary  cases. 
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Avoid  deep  planting.  More  than  half  the  losses  in  orchard 
planting  in  America  arises  from  this  cause,  and  the  equally 
common  one  of  crowding  the  earth  too  tightly  about  the  roots. 
No  tree  should  be  planted  deeper  than  it  formerly  grew,  as  its 
roots  are  stifled  from  the  want  of  air,  or  starved  by  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  at  the  depth  where  they  are  placed.  It  is  much  the 
better  and  more  natural  process  in  fact  to  plant  the  tree  so  that 
it  shall,  when  the  whole  is  complete,  appear  just  as  deep  as  be- 
fore, but  standing  on  a  little  mound  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  ground  about.  This,  when  the  mound  ^set- 
tles, will  leave  it  nearly  on  the  level  with  the  previous  surface. 

Mvlchzng  is  an  excellent  practice  with  transplanted  trees,  and 
more  especially  for  those  which  are  removed  late  in  the  spring. 
Mulching  is  nothing  more  than  covering  the  ground  about  the 
stems  with  coarse  straw,  or  litter  from  the  barn-yard,  which  by 
preventing  evaporation  keeps  the  soil  from  becoming  dry,  and 
maintains  it  in  that  moist  and  equable  condition  of  temperature 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young  roots.  Very  many  trees, 
in  a  dry  season,  &il  at  midsummer,  afler  having  made  a  fine 
start,  from  the  parched  and  variable  condition  o^  the  earth  about 
the  roots.  Watering,  frequently  fails  to  save  such  trees,  but 
mulching  when  they  are  planted  will  entirely  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  M'atering  in  dry  seasons,  and  promote  growth  under  any 
circumstances.  Indeed  watering  upcm  the  surface,  as  com- 
monly performed,  is  a  most  injurious  practice,  as  the  roots 
stimulated  at  one  period  of  the  day  by  water,  are  only  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  hot  sun  at  another,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  becomes  so  hard,  by  repeated  watering, 
that  the  beneficial  access  of  the  air  is  almost  cut  off.  If  trees 
arc  well  watered  in  the  holes,  while  transplanting  is  going  on, 
they  will  rarely  need  it  again,  and  we  may  say  ne:t^r,  if  they 
are  well  mulched  directly  after  planting. 

The  best  manure  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  soil  for  trans* 
planting  trees  is  a  compost  formed  of  two  thirds  muck  or  black 
•  peat  earth,  reduced  by  fermenting  it  several  months  in  a  heap 
with  one  third  fresh  barn-yard  manure.  Almost  every  farm 
will  supply  this,  and  it  is  more  permanent  in  its  effects,  and 
less  drying  in  its  nature,  than  the  common  manure  of  the  stable. 
An  admirable  manure,  recently  applied  with  great  success,  is 
charcoal — ^the  small  broken  bits  and  refuse  of  the  charcoal 
pits — mixed  intimately  with  the  soil.  Air-slaked  lime  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees  in  soils  that  are  not  naturally 
calcareous.  Two  or  three  handsful  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  preparing  each  space  for  planting,  and  a  top  dressing  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  occasionally  afterwards,  to  increase 
iheir  productiveness.  Sut  wherever  large  orchards  or  fruit 
gardens  are  to  be  planted,  the  muck  compost  heap  should  be 
made  ready 'beforehand,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  most  valuablei 
and  durable  of  all  manures  fi>r  fruit  trees. 
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Pruning  the  heads  of  transplanted  trees,  at  the  season  of  re 
moval,  we  think  generally  an  injurious  practice.  It  is  certainly 
needless  and  hurtful  in  the  case  of  small  trees,  or  those  of  such 
a  size  as  will  allow  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  nearly  entire  ;  for, 
as  the  action  of  the  branches  and  the  roots  is  precisely  recipro- 
cal,  and  as  new  roots  are  rapidly  formed  just  in  proportion  to 
the  healthy  action  of  the  leaves,  it  follows  that  by  needlessly 
cutting  off  branches  we  lessen  the  vital  action  of  the  whole  tree. 
At  the  same  time,  where  trees  are  transplanted  of  so  large  a  size 
that  some  of  the  roots  are  lost  in  removing  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  back  or  shorten  a  few  of  the  branches — as  many  as  will 
restore  the  balance  of  the  system— otherwise  the  perspiration 
of  the  leaves  may  be  so  great,  as  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  sap 
faster  than  the  roots  can  collect  it.  A  little  judgment  only  is 
necessary,  to  see  at  a  glance,  how  much  of  the  top  must  be 
pruned  away  before  planting  the  tree,  to  equalize  the  loss  be- 
tween the  branches  and  the  roots. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  fruit  trees  of  lai^e  size, 
the  best  practice  is  to  prepare  them  previously  by  digging  a 
trench  round  the  whole  mass  of  roots,  undermining  them,  and  cut- 
ting off  all  roots  projecting  beyond  this  line.  The  trench  should 
be  dug  at  such  a  distance  from  the  tree  as  will  include  all  the 
large  and  sufficient  ball  of  roots,  and  it  should  be  done  in  the 
spring,  or  before  midsummer,  when  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the 
tree  the  next  year.  After  all  the  roots  that  extend  to  this  circular 
trench  are  cut  off,  the  earth  is  replaced,  and  by  the  season  follow- 
ing an  abundance  of  small  fibres  is  sent  out  by  the  amputated 
roots,  which,  when  the  whole  is  now  removed,  will  insure  the  suc- 
cess and  speedy  growth  of  the  tree.  This  is  more  completely  the 
case  when  the  tree  is  prepared  two  years  before  transplanting. 
A  variation  of  this  mode,  which  has  been  found  quite  as  success- 
ful and  less  laborious,  consists  in  leaving  the  trench  open,  and 
covering  it  with  boards  only,  or  boards  with  a  top  layer  of  turf. 
The  tree  then  is  somewhat  checked  in  its  growth,  it  throws  out 
an  abundance  of  small  fibres  into^  the  ball  of  earth  containing 
the  roots,  and  is  the  next  season  transplanted  with  great  ease 
and  safety. 

The  proper  size  for  transplanting  varies  somewhat  with  the 
sort  of  tree,  and  the  kind  of  culture  intended.  It  is,  however, 
a  maxim  equally  well  settled,  both  among  theorists  and  the  best 
practical  men,  that  health,  immediate  vigour,  and  duration,  are 
all  greatly  promoted  by  transplanting  fruit  trees  of  small  size— 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  feet.  We  are  fully  aware  with  what 
impatience  the  beginner,  or  a  person  who  knqjvs  little  of  the  cul- 
ture of  trees,  looks  upon  trees  of  this  size— one  who  is  eager  to 
plant  an  orchard,  and  stock  a  garden  with  large  trees,  thinking 
to  gather  a  crop  ihe  neact  year.  The  latter  may  indeed  be  done, 
but  the  transplanting  so  aflTects  the  tree,  that  its  first  scanty  crop 
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18  ibilowed  by  a  long  season  of  rest,  and  feeble  growth,  while 
the  plantation  of  young  trees  is  making  wood  rapidly,  and  soon 
comes  into  a  healthy  and  long-continued  state  of  productive- 
ness— often  long  indeed  before  the  large  trees  have  fairly  arrived 
at  that  condition.  The  small  tree,  transplanted  with  its  system 
of  roots  and  branches  entire,  suSers  little  or  ho  check ;  the  older 
and  larger  tree,  losing  part  of  its  roots,  requires  several  years 
to  resume  its  former  vigour.  The  constitution  of  the  small  tree 
is  healthy  and  unimpaired  ;  that  of  the  large  is  frequently  much 
enfeebled.  A  stoub  and  vigorous  habit — what  the  nurserymen 
call  a  good  stocky  plarU — is  the  true  criterion  of  merit  in  select- 
ing fruit  trees  for  transplanting. 

Trees  intended  for  orchards,  being  often  more  exposed  than 
those  in  gardens,  should  be  somewhat  larger — ^not  less  than  six, 
or  more  than  eight  feet  is  the  best  si^e.  For  gardens,  all  expe* 
rienced  cultivators  agree  that  a  smaller  size  is  preferable  ;  we 
prefer  plants  two  years  old  from  the  graft.  Afost  gardeners 
abroad,  when  they  select  trees  with  more  than  usual  care,  take 
what  are  called  maiden  plants — ^those  one  year  old  from  the 
graft,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  into  account  health, 
duration,  and  the  ease  with  which  such  a  tree  can  be  made  to 
grow  into  any  form,  this  is  truly  the  preferable  size  for  removal 
into  a  fruit  garden.  But  we  are  an  impatient  people,  and  it  is 
not  till  after  another  century  of  trial  and  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees,  that  cultivators  generally  in  this  country  will 
become  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

The  facility  with  which  the  different  fruit  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted differs  considerably.  Plums  are  generally  removed  with 
jnost  success  and  after  them  nearly  in  the  order  as  fi>llows : 
Quinces,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries ;  the  latter  succeeding  with  some  difficulty  when  of 
large  size. 

Jbaying-in  hy  ike  heels  is  a  practice  adopted  as  a  temporary  kind 
of  planting,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  trees  is  at  hand  than  can  be 
set  out  immediately.  A  trench  is  opened,  and  the  roots  are  laid 
in  and  covered  with  soil,  the  tops  being  previously  placed  in  a  slo- 
ping position,  inclining  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  In  this 
way  they  are  kept  fresh  and  in  good  order,  until  it  is  convenient 
to  plant  them  finally.  In  northern  districts,  where  the  autumn 
is  often  too  severe  for  planting,  and  the  spring  is  frequently  too 
late  to  receive  trees  in  time  from  nurseries  farther  south,  it  is  a 
common  and  successful  mode  to  procure  trees  in  autumn  and 
lay  them  in  by  the  heels  until  spring,  covering  over  the  tops  of 
the  more  tender  sjjrts  if  necessary  with  coarse  litter. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  always  avoid  placing  the  trees  in  the 
same  spot  or  near  where  an  old  tree  stood  before.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  growth  of  a  young  tree,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion,  is  weak  and  feeble  ;  the  nourishment  suitable  to  that  kind 
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of  tree  having  alreadjr  been  exhausted  by  a  previous  growth, 
and  the  soil  being  half  filled  with  old  and  decayed  roots  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  young  tree. 
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THE   POSmOlf  OF   FHUIT  TREES.      SOIL  AND  ASPECT. 

In  our  favourable  climate  many  fruit  trees  will  thrive  and 
produce  some  fruit  in  almost  any  soil,  except  dry  sand,  or  wet 
swamps.  But  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  all  climates  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  soil,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  or  by  that 
improvement  which  may  generally  be  effected  in  infbriour  soils 
where  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  such.  As  we  shall,  in 
treating  the  culture  of  each  genus  of  fi^uit,  state  more  in  detail 
the  soils  especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  our  remarks  here  will 
be  confined  to  the  subject  of  soils  generally,  for  the  orchard  and 
fruit  garden. 

The  soils  usually  selected  for  making  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  light  sandy  loams,  gravelly  loams, 
strong  loams,  and  clayey  loams  ;  the  first  having  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand,  and  the  last  a  large  proportion  of  clay. 

The  soil  most  inviting  to  the  eye  is  a  light  sandy  ham^  and, 
as  it  is  also  a  very  common  soil,  more  than  half  the  fruit  gardens 
in  the  country  are  composed  of  this  mould.  The  easy  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked,  owing  to  its  loose  and  very  friable  nature, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  warmth,  crops  of  all  kinds 
come  into  bearing,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  with  almost  uni- 
versal favour.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  pretty  careful  observa- 
tion, for  several  years,  has  convinced  us  that  a  light  sandy  soil 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  soil  for  fruit  trees.^  Under  the  bright 
skies  of  July  and  August,  a  fruit  tree  requires  a  soil  which  will 
retain  and  afford  a  moderate  and  continued  supply  of  moisture, 
and  here  the  sandy  soil  fails.  In  consequence  of  this  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  is  checked,  and  it  becomes  feeble  in  its  growth,  and 
is  comparatively  short-lived,  or  unproductive.  As  a  tree  in  a 
feeble  state  is  always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  those 
on  a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  maladies.* 
The  open  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil,  joined  to  its  warmth, 
aflR)rds  an  easy  passage,  and  an  excellent  hi^iitation  for  all  in- 
sects that  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ground,  preparatory  to 

*  TluB  remark  appliea  to  the  middle  and  southern  portioiu  of  tlib  countiy.  North 
f  the  43P  a  light  landy  lOiil  is  perhaps  preferable  as  wanner  and  eariiar. 
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liifiig  out  of  it  to  attack  the  fruit,  foliage,  or  branches  of  tlie 
tree. 

Such  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  light  sandy  soil ; 
and,  in  thoroughly  examining  many  of  the  fruit  gardens  of 
the  middle  states  the  last  few  seasons,  we  couid  not  fail  to  be 
struclc  with  the  fact  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  a  variety 
of  fruit  was  unusually  liable  to  disease,  to  blight,  or  to  the  at- 
tacks 01  certain  fruit-destroying  insects,  as  the  curculio,  the  trees 
themselves  were  on  sandy  soils ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  and  fre- 
quently ill  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  same  sorts  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  and  bearing  abundant  crops,  where  the  soil  was  a 
rather  birong  loam.*  For  a  few  years,  the  growth  and  produc- 
tivenesft  of  the  trees  upon  sandy  soil,  is  all  diat  can  be  desired ; 
but  the  trees  are  shorter  lived  and  sooner  fall  into  decay  than 
where  the  soil  is  stronger.  If  there  is  any  exception  to  this 
rule,  it  Is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  from  the 
superiour  flavour  of  this  fruit  on  stronger  soils,  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  value  of  the  exception  even  here. 

Gravelly  loams  are  frequently  much  better  adapted  for  or- 
chards than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess ;  and  the  hardier  fmits 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soil. 

Strang  loams,  by  which  we  mean  a  loam  with  only  just  a 
sufficient  portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are  on  the 
whole  by  far  the  best  for  fruit  gardens  in  this  country.  A  strong 
loam  is  usually  a  deep  soil,  and  affords  during  the  whole  heat  of 
summer,  a  proper  supply  of  moisture  and  nourishment  to  th^ 
roots  of  trees.  Fruit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  as  in  a  sandy  joam,  because  the  growth  of 
wood  is  more  vigorous,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed ; 
but  they  bear  larger  crops,  are  much  less  liable  to  many  diseases, 
and  their  longevity  is  much  greater.  The  largest  and  most 
productive  orchards  of  the  apple  and  pear  in  this  country  are 
upon  soils  of  this  kind. 

Clayey  loams  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  clay  is 
not  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils— they  are  usually  strong  and  deep 
soils  though  rather  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  Trees  that  will 
flourish  on  these  soils  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  very  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  large  crops.  In  a  moist  climate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  on  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  canker,  brought  on  by 
the  excessive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil,  but  such  is 

**  Ab  an  ixwtenee  in  point,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  moat  highly  cnitivBled  gu 
dens  in  the  vicinity  of  BoRion  was  showing  us,  in  despair,  some  trees  of  the  Socket 
pear  upon  which  he  could  no  longer  get  grod  crops,  or  fair  fruit,  and  lamenting  the 
degeneracy  of  the  sort.  The  neit  dav  we  saw  in  a  neighbouring  garden  beautiful 
crops  of  this  pear  growing  with  the  least  possible  care.  Ttie  garaen  la  tha  fiitl 
c^e  was  a  light  saindy  loun;  in  the  seoood,  strong  lo^pi, 
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BOt  the  esse  under  the  high  and  wann  temperature  of  nur  simw 
mers.  The  finest,  largest,  and  most  productive  Plums  and  Pean 
within  our  knowledge,  grow  in  sites  on  the  North  rirer,  when 
the  soil  is  a  stiif  clayej  loam,  almost  approaching  a  clay. 
Those  fruits  that  on  light  sandy  soils  are  almost  worthless  from 
their  liahility  to  disease,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  are  here 
•urprisingly  luxuriant  and  fruitful. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remark,  that  some  varieties  of  fruit, 
perhaps  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  succeed  better 
on  sandy  soils  than  any  other ;  thus  the  Newtown  pippin  will 
only  arrive  at  perfection  in  a  strong  loam,  while  the  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  is  finer  when  grown  on  a  sandy  soil.  But  these  are  ex* 
ceptions  to  all  rules,  and  what  we  have  already  stated,  as  to  the 
relative  quality  of  soils,  will  apply  pretty  generally  to  the  whole 
of  this  country  south  of  the  Mohawk  river ;  and  it  may  he  added 
that  calcareous  soils,  of  whatever  texture,  are  better  than  soils 
of  the  same  quality  where  no  limestone  is  present. 

Trenching  is  the  most  complete  method  of  improving  a  soil 
too  sandy,  when  the  subsoil  below  is  of  a  loamy  or  clayey  na- 
tare.  Deep  subsoil  ploughing,  by  bringing  up  a  suflicient  quan- 
tity of  the  stratum  below,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  When 
the  subsoil  of  a  sandy  soil  is  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  can  only 
be  improved  by  top  dressings,  or  the  application  of  manures. 
Top-dressing  with  clay  is  the  most  simple  means  of  changing  the 
nature  of  such  a  soil,  and  it  is  surprising  how  moderate  a  quan- 
tity of  clay  will  give  a  closer  texture  to  light  sandy  soils.  In 
manuring  such  soils,  we  may  greatly  improve  their  nature  as 
well  as  condition,  by  using  composts  of  peat  or  bog  earth,  swamp 
muoky  or  river  mud,  instead,  of  common  barn-yard  or  stable 
manure.  The  former  are  npt  only  more  permanent  and  better 
as  manures  for  fruit  trees,  but  they  gradually  consolidate  and 
improve  the  whole  texture  of  the  soil. 

Indeed  no  fruit  garden,  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep 
and  rich,  is  in  perfect  condition  for  planting  trees,  unless  the 
soil  has  been  well  trenched  two  spades  in  depth.  This  creates 
a  matrix  for  the  roots,  so  deep  and  permanent,  that  they  retain 
their  vigour  and  luxuriance  through  the  droughts  of  summer, 
and  continue  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  health  and  produc- 
tiveness. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  precise  rules  as  to  aspect.  We  haye 
seen  fine  fruit  gardens  here  in  all  aspects.  Perhaps  the  very 
best  aspect,  on  the  whole,  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  southwest,  be- 
cause in  such  positions  the  trees,  when  in  blossom,  are  somewhat 
protected  from  the  bad  effects  of  a  morning  sun  after  spring 
frosts.  But,  to  remedy  this  more  perfectly,  it  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  plant  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  and  this  is  an  effec- 
tual way  where  early  frosts  are  fatal,  and  where  the  season  is 
long  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  any  exposure.    A 
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due  south  slope,  is,  south  of  New.York,  frequently  found  too. 
warm  for  many  fruit  trees,  in  soils  that  are  light  andvlry. 

Deep  vallies,  with  small  streams  of  water,  are  t|i6  worst  situ* 
ations  for  fruit  trees,  as  the  cold  air  settles  down  iSi  these  vallies 
in  a  calm  frosty  night,  and  buds  and  blossoms  are  vedr^  frequently 
destroyed.  We  know  a  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  this  kind  in 
^  Connecticut  where  the  Cherry  will  scarcely  grow,  and  a  crop  of 
the  Apple,  or  the  Pear,  is  not  obtained  once  in  ten  yisBxa ;  while 
the  adjacent  hill  tops  and  high  country,  a  couple  or /three  miles 
distant,  yield  abundant  crops  annually.  On  the  other  hand  the 
borders  of  lai^e  rivers,  as  the  Hudson,  or  of  some  of  our  large 
inland  lakes,  are  the  most  favourable  situations  for  fruit  trees,  as 
the  climate  is  rendered  milder  by  large  bodies  of  water.  In  the 
garden  where  we  write,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Hudson,  we 
have  frequently  seen  ice  formed  during  the  night,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  dollar,  when  the  blossoms  of  the  Apricot  were  fully 
expanded,  without  doing  the  least  harm  to  that  tender  fruit. 
This  is  owing  to  the  slight  fog  rising  from  the  river  in  the  morn, 
ing,  which,  soflening  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  dissolving  gradually 
the  frost,  prevents  the  injurious  effects  of  sudden  thawing.  At 
the  same  time,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shores,  this  fruit  will 
oflen  be  quite  destroyed.  In  short,  the  season  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  Hudson,  jnay,  from  the  ameliorating  influenoe  o€  the  river, 
be  said  to  be  a  month  longer — a  fortnight  earlier  in  spring,  and 
later  in  autumn,  than  in  the  same  latitude  a  few  miles  distant ; 
and  crops  of  the  more  tender  fruits  are,  therefore,  much  more 
certain  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  or  lakes,  than  in  inland  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  climate. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GJBNBRAl.  BElf  ARKS  ON   INSBCTS. 


The  insects  injurious  to  fmiit  trees  are  numerous,  and  to 
combat  them  successfully  requires  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
their  character  and  habits.  While  considering  the  culture  of 
each  class  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  pages,  we  shall  point  out 
the  habits,  and  suggest  means  of  destroying  the  most  important 
of  these  insecta ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  some  general  practical  hints  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  fruit  grower  the  importance  of  watching  carefully, 
and  making  an  early  attack,  upon  every  species  of  insect.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  astonishing  rapid* 
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ity  with  which  many  kinds  of  insects  increase,  if  allowed  to 
get  well  established  in  a  garden,  to  become  fully  aware  of  this. 
The  common  caterpillars  are  the  young  of  moths  or  butterflies, 
and  that  careful  observer  of  the  habits  of  insects,  Dr.  Harris, 
says  as  each  female  lays  from  two  to  five  hundred  eggs,  a  thou- 
sand  moths  or  butterflies  will,  on  the  average,  produce  three 
hundred  thousand  caterpillars  ;  if  one  half  this  number,  whrn 
arrived  at  maturity,  are  females,  they  will  give  forty-five  millions 
of  caterpillars  in  the  second,  and  six  thousand  seven  hundrcid 
and  fifly  millions  in  the  third  generation.*  To  take  another  ex- 
ample  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  are  frequently  seen  in 
great  numbers  on  the  tender  shoots  of  fruit  trees  have  an  almost 
incredibly  prolific  power  of  increase, — ^the  investigations  of 
Reaumur  having  shown  that  one  individual,  in  dye  generations, 
may  become  the  progenitor  of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of 
descendants.  With  such  surprising  powers  of  propagation, 
were  it  not  for  the  havoc  caused  among  insects  by  various  species 
preying  upon  each  other,  by  birds,  and  other  animals,  and  espe- 
pecially  by  unfavourable  seasons,  vegetation  would  soon  be  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  them.  As  it  is,  the  orchards  and  gardens  of 
careless  and  slovenly  cultivators  are  often  overrun  by  them,  and 
many  of  the  finest  crops  suffer  great  injury,  or  total  loss  from 
the  want  of  a  little  timely  care. 

In  all  well  managed  plantations  of  fruit,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  injurious  insect,  it  will  be  immediately  seized  upon 
and  destroyed.  A  few  moments,  in  the  first  stage  of  insect  life — 
at  the  first  birth  of  the  new  colony — will  do  more  to  rid  us  fi>r 
the  season,  of  that  species,  than  whole  days  of  toil  afler  the  mat- 
ter has  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  enemy  has  become  well 
established.  We  know  how  reluctant  all,  but  the  experienced 
grower,  are  to  set  about  eradicating  what  at  first  seems  a  thing 
of  such  trifling  consequence.  But  such  persons  should  consider 
that  whether  it  is  done  at  first,  or  a  fortnight  after,  is  frequently 
the  difference  between  ten  and  ten  thousand.  A  very  little  time, 
regularly  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  noxious  insects,  will  keep 
a  large  place  quite  free  from  them.  We  know  a  very  large 
garden,  filled  with  trees,  and  always  remarkably  free  from  insect 
ravages,  which,  while  those  even  in  its  vicinity  suffer  greatly,  is 
thus  preserved,  by  half  an  hour's  examination  of  the  whole  pre- 
mises two  days  in  the  week  during  the  growing  season.  This 
is  made  early  in  the  morning,  the  best  time  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  insects  are  quiet  while  the  dew  is  yet  upon  the  leaves,  and 
whole  races,  yet  only  partially  developed,  may  be  swept  off  in  a 
single  moment.  In  default  of  other  more  rapid  expedients,  the 
old  mode  of  hand-picking,  and  crushing  or  burring,  is  the  safest 
and  surest  that  can  be  adopted 

*  ^01*  much  valuable  infonnation  on  the  habitv  of  insects  injurioui  tovegetatjon, 
■e*  the  Treatne  on  the  Irsects  of  Mmwachuaetta,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  Cambridge. 
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For  practical  purposes,  the  numerous  insects  infesting  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  1st,  those  which  for  a 
time  harbour  in  the  ground  and  may  be  attacked  in  the  soil ;  2d, 
winged  and  other  species,  which  may  be  attacked  among  the 
branches ;  3d,  aphides,  or  plant  lice  which  infest  the  young 
shoots  ;  4th,  moths,  and  all  night-flying  insects. 

Insects,  the  larva  or  grubs  of  which  harbour  in  the  ground  during 
a  certain  season,  as  the  curculio  or  plum- weevil,  are  all  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  application  of  common  salt  as  a  top  dress- 
ing. On  a  larger  scale — ^in  farm  crops — ^the  ravages  of  the 
out- worm  are  frequently  prevented  by  sowing  three  bushels  of 
salt  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fruit 
grounds  with  equal  success.  Salt  seems  to  be  strongly  disagree- 
able to  nearly  alb  this  class  of  insects,  and  the  grubs  perish, 
where  even  a  small  quantity  has  fbr  two  or  three  seasons  beeu 
applied  to  the  soil.  In  a  neighbourhood  where  the  peach  worm 
usually  destroys  half  the  peach  trees,  and  where  whole  crops  of 
the  plum  are  equally  a  victim  to  the  plum-weevil,  we  have  seen 
the  former  preserved  in  the  healthiest  condition  by  an  annual 
application  of  a  small  handful  of  coarse  salt  about  the  collar  of 
the  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  latter,  made  to 
hold  abundant  crops,  by  a  top  dressing  applied  every  spring  of 
packing  salt,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  the  surface  occupied  by 
the  roots  of  every  full  grown  tree. 

Salt,  being  a  powerful  agent,  roust  be  applied  for  this  purpose 
with  caution  and  judgment.  In  small  quantities  it  promotes 
the  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  fruit  trees,  while  if  applied 
very  frequently,  or  too  plentifully,  it  will  certainly  cause  the 
death  of  any  tree.  Two  or  three  years  top-dressing  in  moderate 
quantity  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to  drive  away  these  in- 
sects, and  then  the  application  need  only  be  repeated  once  in  two 
or  three  seasons.  Any  coarse,  refuse  salt  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose  ;  and  packing  salt  is  preferable  to  that  of  finer  quality,  as  it 
dissolves  slowly  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  vnnged  statCy  most  small  insects  may  either  be  driven 
away  by  powerful  odours,  or  killed  by  strong  decoctions  of  to* 
bacco,  or  a  wash  of  diluted  whale-oil  or  other  strong  soap.  At- 
tention has  but  recently  been  called  to  the  repugnance  of  all  in- 
sects, to  strong  odours,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  before 
a  long  time,  it  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  attacks  of  most  insects  by  means  of  strong  smell- 
ing liquids  or  odourous  substances.  The  moths  that  attack  furs, 
as  every  one  knows,  are  driven  away  by  pepper-corns  or  tobacco, 
and  should  future  experiments  prove  that  at  certain  seasons, 
when  our  trees  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  we  may 
expel  them  by  hanging  bottles  or  rags  filled  with  strong  smelling 
liquids  in  our  trees,  it  will  certainly  be  a  very  simple  and  easy 
way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  thenu     The  brown  scale,  a  trouble- 
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some  enemy  of  the  orange  tree,  it  is  stated  in  the  Gardener's 
Chromch  have  been  destroyed  by  hanging  plants  of  the  oonmnon 
chamomile  among  its  branches.  The  odour  of  the  coal  tar  of 
gas  works  is  exceedingly  oiiensive  to  some  insects  injurious 
to  fruits,  and  it  has  been  found  to  drive  away  the  wire  worm, 
and  other  grubs  that  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  The  vapour  of 
oil  of  turpentine  is  fatal  to  wasps,  and  that  of  tobacco  smoke  to 
the  green  fly.  Little  as  yet  is  certainly  known  respecting  the 
exact  power  of  the  various  smells  in  deterring  insects  from  at 
tacking  trees.  -  What  we  do  know,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  much  may  be  hoped  hom  experiments  made  with  a 
variety  of  powerful  smelling  substances. 

Tobacco  vHiieTf  and  diluted  whale  oil^aoap,  are  the  two  most 
etficient  remedies  for  all  the  small  insects  which  feed  upon  the 
voung  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants.  Tobacco  water  is  made  by 
boiling  tobacco  leaves,  or  the  refuse  stems  and  stalks  of  the  to- 
bacco shops.  A  large  pot  is  crowded  full  of  them,  and  then 
filled  up  with  water,  which  is  boiled  till  a  strong  decoction  is 
made.  This  is  applied  to  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  with  a 
syringe,  or,  when  the  trees  are  growing  in  nursery  rows,  with  a 
common  white-wash  brush  ;  dipping  the  latter  in  the  liquid  and 
shaking  it  sharply  over  extremities  or  the  infested  part  of  each 
tree.  This,  or  the  whale  oil  soap-suds,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  will 
kill  every  species  of  plant  lice,  and  nearly  all  other  small  insects 
to  which  young  fruit  trees  are  subject. 

The  wash  of  whale  oil  soap  is  made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of 
this  soap,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  strongest  kinds,  with 
fifVeen  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  applied  to  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants  with  a  syringe,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
mode,  and  there  are  few  of  the  smaller  insects  that  are  not  de- 
sroyed  or  driven  away  by  it.  The  merit  of  this  mixture  be- 
longs to  Mr.  David  Haggerston,  of  Boston,  wlio  first  applied  it 
with  great  success  to  the  rose  slug,  and  received  the  premium  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  its  discovery.  When 
this  'Soap  cannot  be  obtained,  a  good  substitute  may  be  made  by 
turning  into  soap  the  lees  of  common  oil  casks,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  potash  and  water  in  the  usual  way. 

Moths  and  other  insects  which  fiy  at  night  are  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  by  the  following  mode,  first  discovered  by  Victor 
\douin,  of  France.  A  flat  saucer  or  vessel  is  set  on  the  ground 
in  which  is  placed  a  light,  partially  covered  with  a  common  bell 
glass  besmeared  with  oil.  All  the  small  moths  are  directly  at- 
tracted  by  the  light,  fly  towards  it,  and,  in  their  attempts  to  get 
at  the  light,  are  either  caught  by  the  glutinous  sides  of  the  bell 
glass,  or  fall  into  the  basin  of  oil  beneath,  and  in  either  case 
soon  perish.  M.  Adouin  applied  this  to  the  destruction  of  the 
pyralis^  a  moth  that  is  very  troublesome  in  the  French  vine- 
yards ;  with  two  hundred  of  these  lights  in  a  vineyard  of  four 
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acres,  and  in  a  single  niglit,  30,000  moths  were  killed  and  found 
dead  on  or  about  the  vessels.  By  continuing  hb  process  through 
the  season,  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  destroyed  female  moths 
sufficient  to  have  produced  a  progeny  of  over  a  million  of  cater- 
pillars. In  our  orchards,  myriads  of  insects  may  be  destroyed 
by  lighting  small  bonfires  of  shavings,  or  any  refuse  brush  ;  and 
in  districts  where  the  apples  are  much  worm-eaten,  if  repeated 
two  or  three  nights  at  the  proper  season,  this  is  a  very  efficient 
and  cheap  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  moth  which  causes  so  much 
mischief.  Dr.  Harris,  knowing  how  important  it  is  to  destroy 
the  caterpillar  in  the  moth  state,  has  recommended  flambeaux, 
made  of  tow  wound  round  a  stake  and  dipped  in  tar,  to  be 
stuck  in  the  fruit  garden  at  night  and  lighted.  Thousands  of 
moths  will  find  a  speedy  death,  even  in  the  short  time  which 
these  flambeaux  are  burning.  The  melon^bug  may  be  extirpated 
by  myriads,  in  the  same  way. 

A  simple  and  most  effectual  mode  of  ridding  the  fruit  garden 
of  insects  of  every  description,  which  we  recommend  as  a  gene- 
ral extirpator,  suited  to  all  situations,  is  the  following.  Take  a 
number  of  common  bottles,  the  wider  mouthed  the  better,  and 
fill  them  about  half  full  of  a  mixture  of  water,  molasses,  and 
vinegar.  Suspend  these  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden.  In  a  fortnight  they  will  be  found 
full  of  dead  insects,  of  every  description  not  too  large  to  enter  the 
bottles — wasps,  flies,  beetles,  slugs,  grubs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  The  bottles  must  now  be  emptied,  and  the  liquid  re- 
newed. A  zealous  amateur  of  our  acquaintance,  caught  last 
season  in  this  way,  more  than  three  bushels  of  insects  of  various 
kinds ;  and  what  b  more  satisfactory,  preserved  his  garden  al- 
most entirely  against  their  attacks  in  any  shape. 

The  assistance  of  birds  in  destroying  insects  should  be  duly 
estimated  by  the  fruit-grower.  The  quantity  of  eggs  and  in- 
sects in  various  states,  devoured  annually  by  birds,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  gardens,  is  truly  surprising.  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  species  of  these,  as  the  ring-tail,  annoy  us  by  prey- 
ing upon  the  earlier  cherries,  but  even  taking  this  into  account, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  can  much  better  spare  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  a  few  fruits,  than  dispense  with  the  good  ser- 
vices of  birds  in  ridding  us  of  an  excess  of  insects. 

The  most  serviceable  birds  are  the  common  sparrows^  the 
wren,  the  red-breast,  and,  in  short,  most  of  the  birds  of  this  class. 
All  these  birds  should  be  encouraged  to  build  nests  and  inhabit 
the  fruit  garden,  and  this  may  most  effectually  be  done  by  not 
allowing  a  gim  to  be  flred  within  its  boundaries.  The  introduc- 
tion of  hedges  or  live  fences,  greatly  promotes  the  domestication 
of  birds,  as  they  afford  an  admirable  shelter  for  their  nests.  Our 
own  gardens  are  usually  much  more  free  from  insects  than  those 
a  mile  or  two  distant,  and  we  attribute  this  in  part  to  our  practice 


ot  enooaraging  birds,  and  to  the  thorn  and  arbor  Tits  heoges 
growing  here,  and  which  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  those  of  the 
leathered  tribe  which  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  insect  race. 
Among  animals,  the  toad  and  the  bat  are  great  insect  destroy. 
ers.  The  common  bat  lives  almost  entirely  upon  them,  and 
in  its  erening  sallies  devours  a  great  number  of  moths,  beetles, 
weevils,  etc. ;  and  the  toad  tjuietly  makes  way  with  numberless 
smaller  insects. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  APPLE. 


Pjfrm  Ml  w.  Z.    JtoM>  em,  of  botsnirti. 
',  of  tke  Francb  ;  AgfeBman,  Genpioi ;  A^d,  Dutch ;  Meio  porno,  Italian  ; 

and  Matvuma,  Spannh. 

Thk  Apple  is  the  world-renowned  fruit  of  temperate  climates. 
From  the  most  remote  periods  it  has  been  the  subject  of  praise 
among  writers  and  poets,  and  the  old  mythologies  all  endow  its 
fruit  with  wonder-ful  virtues.  The  allegorical  tree  of  know, 
ledge  bore  apples,  and  the  celebrated  golden  fruit  of  the  or- 
chards of  Hesperus,  guarded  by  the  sleepless  dragon  which  it 
was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Hercules  to  slay,  were  also  apples, 
according  to  the  old  legends.  Among  the  heathen  gods  of  the 
north,  there  were  apples  fabled  to  possess  the  power  of  confer- 
ring  immortality,  which  were  carefully  watched  over  by  the 
goddess  Iduna,  and  kept  for  the  especial  dessert  of  the  gods  who 
felt  themselves  growing  old  !  As  the  mistletoe  grew  chiefly  on 
the  apple  and  the  oak,  the  former  tree  was  lo<%ed  upon  with 
great  respect  and  reverence  by  the  ancient  Druids  of  Britain, 
and  even  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  antique  cus- 
tom of  saluting  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  good  crop  the  next  year,  still  lingers  among  the 
farmers  of  portions  of  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire.  This 
odd  ceremony  consists  of  saluting  the  tree  with  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  wassail  bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it,  by  pouring 
a  ]\y!^e  of  the  cider  about  the  roots,  and  even  hanging  a  bit  of  the 
toast  on  the  branches  of  the  most  barren,  the  farmer  and  his 
ir.en  dancing  in  a  circle  round  the  tree,  and  singing  rude  song? 
like  the  following : 

"  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree. 
Whence  thou  mayst  bud,  ana  wlience  thou  raafn  blow; 
And  whence  thou  mayet  bear  apples  enow, 
HatsfuU!  caps  full- 
Bushels  and  sacksfull ! 
Huxsar 
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The  species  of  crab  from  which  all  our  sorts  of  Apples  have 
originated,  is  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  indeed 
two  or  three  kinds  of  wild  crab  belonging  to  this  country ;  as  the 
Fyrus  coronaria,  or  sweet  scented  crab,  with  fruit  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
wild  crab  of  Oregon,  P.  rimUaris,  bearing  a  reddish  yellow  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  which  the  Chenook  Indians  use  as  an 
article  of  food ;  yet  none  of  our  cultivated  varieties  of  apple 
have  been  raised  from  these  native  crabs,  but  from  seeds  of  the 
species  brought  here  by  the  colonists  from  Europe. 

The  Apple  tree  is,  however,  most  perfectly  naturalized  in 
America,  and  in  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United 
States  succeeds  as  well,  or,  as  we  believe,  better  than  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  most  celebrated  apples  of  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  are  not  superiour  to  many  of  the  varieties  ori. 
ginalad  here,  and  the  American  or  Newtown  Pippin  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  apple  in  the  world. 
^  No  better  proof  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate 
to  this  tree  can  be  desired,  than  the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction  of  such  varieties  as  this,  the  Baldwin,  the  Spitzenburg 
or  the  Swaar — all  fruits  of  delicious  flavour  and  great  beauty 
of  appearance. 

The  Apple  is  usually  a  very  hardy  and  rather  slow  growing 
fruit  tree,  with  a  low  spreading,  rather  irregular  head,  and  bears 
an  abundance  of  white  blossoms  tinged  with  red.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  very  long-lived,  but  the  finest  garden  sorts  usually  live 
about  fifty  or  eighty  years ;  though  by  proper  care,  they  may  be 
kept  healthy  and  productive  much  longer.  Although  the  apple 
generally  forms  a  tree  of  medium  growth,  there  are  many  speci- 
mens in  this  country  of  enormous  size.  Among  others  we  re- 
collect two  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hall  of  Raynham,  Rhode 
Island,  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  130  years  old  ;  the  trunk  of 
one  of  these  trees  then  measured,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  thir- 
teen  feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  twelve  feet  two  inches.  The 
trees  bore  that  season  about  thirty  or  forty  bushels,  but  in  the 
year  1780  they  together  bore  one  hundred  and  one  bushels  of 
apples.  In  Duxbury,  Plymouth  <30unty,  Mass.,  is  a  tree  which 
in  its  girth  measures  twelve  feet  five  inches,  and  which  has 
yielded  in  a  single  season  121  ^  bushels. 

Uses  of  th£  apple.  No  fruit  is  more  univei*sally.  liked  or 
generally  used  than  the  apple.  It  is  exceedingly  wholesome, 
and,  medicinally,  is  considered  cooling,  and  laxative,  and  useful 
In  all  inflammatory  diseases.  The  finest  sorts  are  much  es- 
teemed for  the  dessert,  and  the  little  care  required  in  its  culture, 
renders  it  the  most  abundant  of  all  fruits  in  temperate  climates. 
As  the  earliest  sorts  ripen  about  the  last  of  June,  and  the  latest 
can  be  preserved  until  that  season,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
fruit  in  perfection  the  whole  year.     Besides  its  merits  for  the 
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dessert,  the  value  of  the  apple  is  still  greater  for  the  kitchen, 
and  in  sauces,  pies,  tarts,  preserves,  and  jellies,  and  roasted  and 
boiled,  this  truit  is  the  constant  and  invaluable  resource  of  the 
kitchen.  Apple  huUer,  made  by  stewing  pared  and  sliced  sweet 
apples  in  new  cider  imtil  the  whole  is  soft  and  pulpy,  is  a  com. 
nM>n  and  excellent  article  of  food  in  many  fanners'  families,  and 
is  frequently  made  by  the  barrel,  in  Connecticut.  In  France, 
nearly  the  same  preparation  is  formed  by  simmering  apples  in 
new  wine,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  sort  of  marmalade,  which 
is  called  RaighU,  The  juice  of  the  apple  unfermented,  is,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  molasses. 
When  fermented  it  forms  cider y  and  if  this  is  carefully  made 
from  the  best  cider  apples,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  wine  ;  in  fact 
many  hundreds  of  barrels,  of  the  cider  of  New-Jersey,  have 
been  manufactured  in  a  single  year,  into  an  imitation  Cham- 
pagne,  which  is  scarcely  distinguished  by  many  from  that  nade 
from  the  grape. 

Dried  apples  are  also  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
Farmers  usually  pare  and  quarter  them  by  hand,  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun  ;  but  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  matter  of  trade  pare 
them  by  machinery,  and  dry  them  slowly  in  ovens.  They  are 
then  packed  in  bags  or  barrels,  and  are  used  either  at  home,  in 
sea  stores,  or  are  exported. 

In  perfumery,  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  mixed  intimately  with 
lard,  forms  pomatum.  The  wood  is  employed  for  lasts,  and  for 
other  purposes  by  turners ;  and  being  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact is  sometimes  stained  black,  and  used  for  ebony,  by  cabinet 
makers. 

The  quality  of  an  apple  is  always  judged  of  by  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  A  table  or  dessert  apple  of  the  finest 
quality  should  be  of  medium  size,  regular  form  and  fine  colour ; 
and  the  flesh  should  be  fine-grained,  crisp,  or  tender,  and  of  a 
sprightly  or  rich  flavour,  and  aroma.  Very  large  sized,  or  coarse 
apples  are  only  admired  by  persons  who  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  true  criterion  of  excellence.  Apples  for  kitchen  use 
should  have  the  property  of  cooking  evenly  into  a  tender  pulpy 
consistence,  and  ar^  generally  acid  in  flavour ;  and,  although 
there  are  many  good  cooking  apples  unfit  for  the  table,  many 
sorts,  as  the  Fall  Pippin  and  the  Greening,  are  excellent  for 
both  purposes.  To  this  we  may  add  that  for  the  common  apple- 
sauce made  by  farmers  a  high  flavoured  sweet  apple,  which  boils 
somewhat  firm,  is  preferred,  as  this  is  generally  made  with  cider. 
The  very  common  use  made  of  this  cheap  preserve  at  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  recent  practice  of  fattening  hogs,  horses,  and 
other  an  mals  upon  sweet  apples,  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  sweet  apples  held  in  esteem  here  than  in 
any  other  country.  In  fact,  so  excellent  has  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  the  apple  been  found  foi^this  purpose,  that  whole  orchards 
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of  aweet  applesare  frequently  planted  here  for  the  purposes  of  h.V 
lening  swine  and  cattle,  which  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  them. 

Cider  apples  are  varieties  frequently  useless  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  best  for  this  purpose  are  rather  tough,  piquant, 
and  astringent ;  their  juice  has  a  high  specific  quality,  and  they 
are  usually  great  bearers ;  as  the  Harrison,  the  Red  Streak,  and 
the  Virginia  Crab. 

Profagation.  The  apple  for  propagation  is  usually  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  from  the  pomace  of  the  cider  mills,  and  a 
preference  is  always  given  to  that  from  thrifty  young  orchards. 
These  are  sown  in  autumn,  in  broad  drills,  in  sood  mellow  soil, 
and  they  remain  in  the  seed  buds,  attention  bemg  paid  to  keep, 
ing  the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are 
a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  should 
be  taken  up,  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  their  tap  roots  shortened, 
and  then  planted  in  nursery  rows,  one  foot  apart  and  three  to 
four  feet  between  the  rows.  If  the  plants  are  thrifty,  and  the  soil 
good,  they  may  be  budded  the  following  autumn,  within  three  or 
tour  inches  of  the  ground,  and  this  is  the  most  speedy  mode  of 
obtaining  strong,  straight,  thrifty  plants.  Grafting  is  generally 
performed  when  the  stocks  are  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  and 
for  several  modes  of  performing  it  on  the  apple,  see  the  remarks 
on  grafting  in  a  previous  page.  When  young  trees  are  feeble 
in  the  nursery,  it  is  usual  to  head  them  back  two  thirds  the  length 
of  the  graft,  when  they  are  three  or  four  feet  high,  to  make  them 
throw  up  a  strong  vigorous  shoot. 

Apple  stocks  for  dwarfs  are  raised  by  layers,  as  pointed  out  la 
the  article  on  Layers. 

Apple  trees  for  transplanting  to  orchards  should  be  at  least 
two  years  budded,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  they  should 
have  a  proper  balance  of  head  or  side  branches. 

Soil  and  srruATioN.  The  apple  will  grow  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  but  it  seldom  thrives  on  very  dry  sands,  or  soils  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Its  favourite  soil,  in  all  countries,  is  a 
strong  loam  of  a  calcareous  or  limestone  nature.  A  deep,  strong 
gravelly,  marly,  or  clayey  loam,  or  a  strong  sandy  loam  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  produces  the  greatest  crops,  and  the  highest 
flavoured  fruit,  as  well  as  the  utmost  longevity  of  the  trees. 
Such  a  soil  is  moist  rather  than  dry,  the  most  favourable  con* 
dition  for  this  fruit.  Too  damp  soils  may  often  be  rendered  fit 
(or  the  apple  by  thorough  draining,  and  too  dry  ones  by  deep 
subsoil  ploughing,  or  trenching,  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavier 
texture.  And  many  apple  orchards  in  New-England  are  very 
flourishing  and  productive  on  soils  so  stony  and  rock-covered 
(though  naturally  fertile)  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  other  crop.* 

*•  Blowing  sandi,  nyB  Mr.  Cuxe,  when  bottomed  on  a  dxy  iiibatimtQm,  mud  aided 
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As  regards  site,  apple  orchards  flourish  best,  in  soiithem  and 
middle  portions  of  the  country,  on  north  slopes,  and  often  even 
cm  the  steep  north  sides  of  hills,  where  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry. 
Farther  north  a  southern  or  southeastern  aspect  is  preierab?e, 
to  ripen  the  crop  and  the  wood  more  perfectly. 

We  may  here  remark  that  almost  every  district  of  the  country 
has  one  or  more  varieties  which,  having  had  its  origin  there, 
seems  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  thai 
locality.  Thus  the  Newtown  pippin,  and  the  Spitzenburgh  are 
the  great  apples  of  New- York  ;  the  Baldwin,  and  the  Roxbury 
Russett,  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Bellflower  and  the  Rambo,  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New- Jersey;  and  the  Peck's  Pleasant  and  tlie 
Seek-no- further,  of  Connecticut ;  and  though  these  apples  are 
cultivated  with  greater  or  less  success  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  yet  nowhere  is  their  flavour  and  productiveness  sc 
perfect  as  in  the  best  soils  of  their  native  districts — excepting  in 
such  other  districts  where  a  sail  containing  tlie  same  ekments,  and 
a  corresponding  climate  are  also  to  be  found. 

Plantiko  and  cultivation  op  orchards.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  early  and  very  choice  sorts  in  the  fruit  garden,  the 
orchard  is  the  place  for  this  tree,  and  indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  great  value  and  usefulness  of  apples  to  the  farmer,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  no  farm  is  complete  without  a  large  and  well  selected 
apple  orchard. 

The  distance  at  which  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  an  or- 
chard, depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated. 
When  it  is  desired  finally  to  cover  and  devote  the  whole  frround 
to  the  trees,  thirty  feet  apart  is  the  proper  interval,  but  whore  the 
farmer  wishes  to  keep  the  land  between  the  trees  in  gram  and 
Itrass,  fifly  feet  is  not  too  great  a  distance  in  strong  soils.  Forty 
feet  apart,  however,  is  the  usual  distance  at  which  the  trees  are 
planted  in  orchards. 

Before  transplanting,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  for 
the  trees,  as  we  have  insisted  in  a  previous  page,  and  vigo- 
rous healthy  young  trees  should  be  selected  from  the  nurseries. 
As  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  natural  growth,  shape,  and 
size  of  the  various  sorts  of  apple  trees,  those  of  the  same  kinds 
should  be  planted  in  the  rows  together,  or  near  each  other ;  this 

bjr  mari  or  meadow  mod,  will  be  found  capable  of  producing  very  fine  apple  tpeet. 
Good  cultivation,  and  a  •ystem  of  high  manuring,  will  alwa)'8  remunerate  the  pro 
prietor  of  an  orchard,  eicept  it  be  planted  on  a  quickmnd  or  a  cold  clay ;  in  rack 
■oilii,  no  management  can  prevent  an  early  decay.  One  of  the  most  thrifty  or- 
chards I  puevesB,  wan  planted  on  a  Molding  nind,  on  which  I  carted  three  tliousand 
loads  of  mud  on  ten  acres,  at  an  expense  of  about  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  ex- 
diwive  of  much  other  manure ;  on  this  land  1  have  raised  good  wheai  and  cknrer. 
Of  five  rows  of  the  Wineiap  apple  planted  u\ytm  it  eight  years  ago,  on  tlie  simunit 
of  a  sandy  knoll,  not  one  has  died  out  of  near  an  hundred  trees--fDl  abundant  bea^ 
CIS  of  large  and  fiiir  applet.— Kteio  qf  Fruit  7Vvt,  p.  31. 
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win  not  only  fecilitate  culture  and  gal^ierlug  the  fruit,  out  will 
add  to  tlie  neatness  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  orchard. 

It  U  an  indispensiable  requmte,  in  all  youvg  orchards^  to  ke§p 
the  ground  mellow  and  loose  by  cultivation  ;  at  least  for  the  first 
few  years,  until  the  trees  are  well  established.  Indeed,  of  two 
adjoining  orchards,  one  planted  and  kept  in  grass,  and  the  other 
ploughed  for  the  first  five  years,  there  will  he  an  incredible  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  latter.  Not  only  will  these  trees  show 
rich  dark  luxuriant  foliage,  and  clean  smooth  stems,  while  those 
neglected  will  have  a  starved  and  sickly  look,  but  the  size  of  the 
trees  in  the  cultivated  orchard  will  be  treble  that  of  the  others  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  and  a  tree  in  one  will  be  ready  to  bear  an 
abundant  crop,  before  the  other  has  commenced  yielding  a  peck 
of  good  fruit.  Fallow  crops  are  the  best  for  orchards, — ^potatoes, 
vines,  buckwheat,  roots,  Indian  com,  and  the  like.  An  occa. 
sional  crop  of  grass  or  grain  may  be  taken  ;  but  clover  is  rather 
too  poarse-rooted  and  exhausting  for  a  young  orchard.  When 
this,  or  grass,  is  necessarily  grown  among  young  trees  for  a  year 
or  two,  a  circle  of  three  feet  diameter  should  be  kept  loose  by 
digging  every  season  about  the  stem  of  each  tree. 

When  the  least  symptom  of  failure  or  decay  in  a  bearing 
orchard  is  perceived,  the  ground  should  have  a  good  top  dressing 
of  manure,  and  of  marl,  or  mild  lime,  in  alternate  years.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  so  strong  growing  a  tree  as  the  apple,  when 
planted  thickly  in  an  orchard,  will  not,  after  a  few  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  exhaust  the  soil  of  much  of  its  proper  food.  If  we  de- 
sire our  trees  to  continue  in  a  healthy  bearing  state,  we  should, 
therefore,  manure  them  as  regularly  as  any  other  crop,  and  they 
will  amply  repay  the  expense.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  where 
the  waste  of  barn-yard  manure, — the  urine,  etc.,  if  properly 
economized  by  mixing  this  animal  excrement  with  the  muck- 
heap-— would  not  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  orchards  in  the 
highest  condition.  And  how  many  moss-covered,  barren  or- 
chards, formerly  very  productive,  do  we  not  every  day  see,  which 
only  require  a  plentiful  new  supply  of  food  in  a  substantial  top- 
dressing,  thorough  scraping  of  the  stems,  and  washing  with 
diluted  sofl  soap,  to  bring  them  again  into  the  finest  state  of 
vigour  and  productiveness ! 

The  hearing  year  of  the  Apple,  in  common  culture,  only  takes 
place  every  alternate  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  crops  which 
*t  usually  produces,  by  which  they  exhaust  most  of  the  organ- 
izable  matter  laid  up  by  the  tree,  which  then  requires  another 
season  to  recover,  and  collect  a  sufficient  supply  again  to  form 
fruit  buds.  When  half  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  in  a  young  state, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  crop,  the  apple,  like  other  fruit  trees, 
will  bear  every  year,  as  it  will  also,  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  high 
condition.  The  bearing  year  of  an  apple  tree,  or  a  whole  or- 
"^hard  may  be  changed  by  picking  off  the  fruit  when  the  trees 
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fint  show  gjod  crops,  aHowii^  it  to  remain  only  an  the  alter- 
nate seasons  which  we  wish  to  make  the  bearing  year.* 

Pruning.  The  apple  in  orchards  requires  very  little  prunlog 
if  the  trees,  while  the  orchard  is  young,  are  carefully  in- 
spected  every  year,  a  little  before  midsummer,  and  all  crossing 
branches  taken  out  while  they  are  small.  When  the  heads  are 
once  properly  adjusted  and  well  balanced,  the  less  the  pruning 
saw  and  Jknife  are  used  the  better,  and  the  cutting  out  of  dead 
limbs,  and  removal  >f  such  as  may  interfere  with  others,  or  too 
greatly  crowd  up  the  head  of  the  tree,  is  all  that  an  orchard  will 
usually  require.  But  wherever  a  limb  is  pruned  away,  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound  should  be  neatly  smoothed,  and  if  it  exceeds 
an  inch  in  diameter,  it  should  be  covered  with  the  liquid  shellac 
previously  noticed,  or  brushed  over  with  common  white  lead, 
taking  care  with  the  latter,  not  to  paint  the  bark  also. 

Insects.  There  are  three  or  four  insects  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  are  very  destructive  or  injurious  to  this  tree ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  which,  is  therefore,  very  important  to 

*  One  of  the  finest  orrhardB  in  America  is  that  of  Pelham  farm,  aft  Esopos,  on 
the  Hudson.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  hich  flavour  of  its  fruit, 
than  tlie  constant  productiveness  of  trees.  The  proprietor,  K.  JL  Pell,  Eeq-,  bas 
kindly  furnished  us  with  stme  notes  of  his  experiments  on  fruit  trees,  and  we  sub- 
join the  following  highly  interesting  one  on  tlie  Apple. 

"  For  several  vears  past  1  have  been  experimenung  on  the  apple,  having  an  or- 
duutl  of  2,000  oearing  Newtown  Pippin  trees.     1  fcurid  it  very  unprofitable  lo 
wait  for  wliat  is  termed  tlie  *  bearing  year,'  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  assist  na* 
ture,  so  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear  every  year.     I  have  noticed  that  from  die 
excessive  productiveness  of  diis  tree,  it  requires  the  intermediate  year  to  recover 
itself— to  extract  from  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  the  materuds  to  enable  it  ut 
produce  again.    This  it  is  not  able  to  do,  unassisted  by  art,  while  it  is  loaded  with 
nruit,  and  the  intervening  year  is  lost ;  if,  however,  the  tree  is  supplied  with  proper 
food  it  will  bear  every  year ;  at  least  such  has  been  the  result  of  my  experiments, 
riiree  yean  ago,  in  April,  1  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  from  the  stems  of  aevenl 
thounmd  trees  in  my  orchards,  and  washed  all  the  trunks  and  limbs  within  reach 
with  soft  soap ;  trimmed  out  all  the  bmnches  that  crossed  each  other,  early  in  June, 
and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  exclude  moisture  and  preveDC 
de^y.    I  then,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  same  month , slit  the  bark  by  running  a  sbaip 
Domted  knife  from  the  ground  to  the  first  set  of  limbs,  which  prevents  the  tree  from 
becoming  bark  bound,  and  gives  fhe  young  wood  an  opportmiity  of  expanding,    hi 
July  I  pUced  one  peck  of  oyster  shell  lime  under  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about 
the  trunk  until  November,  during  which  time  the  drought  was  excessive.    In  No- 
vember the  Ume  was  ditg  in  thoroughly.    Tlie  following  year  I  collected  from  these 
trees  ITOObanek  of  fruit,  part  of  which  was  sold  in  New- York  for  four,  and  otlie/s 
in  London  for  nine  dollars  per  barrel.    The  cider  made  from  the  reftase,  delivered    ' 
at  the  mill  two  days  after  its  manufacture.  I  sold  for  three  dollars  and  three  quar- 
ters per  barrel  of  32  gallons,  exclusive  of  the  barrel.    In  October  I  manured  inese 
trees  with  stable  manure  in  which  the  ammonia  liad  been  fixed,  and  covered  this 
unroediately  with  earth.    The  succeeding  autumn  they  were  literally  bending  to 
the  ground  with  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  ciaw,  while  the  other  trees  in  my  orchard  not 
so  treated  are  quite  barren,  the  last  season  having  been  their  bearing  y-ear.    I  un 
now  pUcing  round  each  tree  one  peck  of  charoo^  dust,  and  propcee  in  the  spring 
to  cover  it  from  tlie  compoft  heap. 

My  soil  is  a  strong,  deep,  faiidy  loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  I  cultivate  myo^ 
chara  grounds,  as  if  there  were  no  trees  on  tlit  m.  ana  raise  gmin  of  every  kina  ex- 
cept rye,  whicn  grain  is  fo  very  injurious  that  1  believe  tl^ee  succeniive  cmps  of 
It  would  destroy  any  orchard  younger  than  twenty  years.  1  raised  last  year  in 
an  orchard  containmg  20  acres,  trees  18  years  old,  a  crop  of  Indian  com  which 
avMaged  140  bushels  of  ears  to  tlhe  acre." 
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the  orchardi&t.  These  are  chiefly  the  borer,  the  caterpillar,  and 
the  canker  worm. 

The  apple  Borer  is,  as  we  usually  see  it  in  the  trunks  of  the 
apple,  quince,  and  thorn  trees,  a  fleshy  white  grub,  which  enters 
the  tree  at  the  collar,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
the  bark  is  tender,  and  either  girdles  the  tree  or  perforates  it 
through  every  part  of  the  stem,  finally  causing  its  death.  This 
grub  is  the  larva,  of  a  brown  and  white  striped  beetle,  half  an  inch 
long,  (Saperda  Mviitata,)  and  it  remains  in  this  grub  state  two 
or  three  years,  coming  out  of  the  tree  in  a  butterfly  form  early  in 
June — flying  in  the  night  only,  from  tree  to  tree  afler  its  food, 
and  finally  depositing  its  eggs  during  this  and  the  next  month, 
in  the  collar  of  the  tree. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  the  borer,  is  that  of 
killing  it  by  thrusting  a  flexible  wire  as  far  as  possible  into  its 
hole.  Dr.  Harris  recommends  placing  a  bit  of  camphor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  aperture  and  plugging  the  hole  with  soft  wood. 
But  it  is  always  better  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  borer,  by 
placing  about  the  trunk,  early  in  the  spring,  a  small  mound  of 
ashes  or  lime ;  and  where  orchards  have  already  become  greatly 
infested  with  this  insect,  the  beetles  may  be  destroyed  by  thou- 
sands, in  June,  by  building  small  boufires  of  shavings  in  various 
parts  of  the  orchard.  The  attacks  of  the  borer  on  nursery  trees 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  washing  the  stems  in 
May,  quite  down  to  the  ground  with  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of 
potash  in  eight  quarts  of  water. 

The  Caterpillar  is  a  great  pestilence  in  the  apple  orchard. 
The  species  which  is  most  troublesome  to  our  fruit  trees  {CHsio- 
campa  americana,)  is  bred  by  a  sort  of  lackey  moth,  different 
from  that  most  troublesome  in  Europe,  but  its  habits  as  a 
caterpillar  are  quite  as  annoying  to  the  orchardist.  The  moth 
of  our  common  caterpillar  is  a  reddish  brown  insect,  whose  ex- 
panded  wings  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  These  moths 
appear  in  great  abundance  in  midsummer,  flying  only  at  night, 
and  oflen  buzzing  about  the  candles  in  our  houses.  In  laying 
their  eggs,  they  choose  principally  the  apple  or  cherry,  and  they 
deposit  thousands  of  small  eggs  about  the  forks  and  extremities 
of  the  young  branches.  The  next  season,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  these  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  young  caterpillars  in 
myriads,  come  forth  weaving  their  nests  or  tents  in  the  fork  of 
the  branches.  If  they  are  allowed  by  th^  careless  cultivator  to 
go  on  and  multiply,  as  they  soon  do,  incredibly  fast,  they  will 
in  a  few  seasons, — sometimes  in  a  single  year, — ^increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  almost  to  cover  the  branches.  In  this  cater- 
pillar state  they  live  six  or  seven  weeks,  feeding  most  vora* 
ciously  upon  the  leaves,  and  often  stripping  whole  trees  of  their 
foliage.  Their  effect  upon  the  tree  at  this  period  of  the  season, 
when  the  leaves  are  most  important  to  the  health  of  the  tree  and 
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die  growth  of  the  fruit,  is  most  deplorable.  The  crop  is  stunted, 
the  health  of  the  tree  enfeebled,  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main unmolested  for  several  seasons,  they  will  of\en  destroy  its 
life  or  render  it  exceedingly  decrepid  and  feeble. 

To  destroy  the  caterpillar  various  modes  are  adopted.    One  of 
the  most  effectual  is  that  practised  by  Mr.  Pell  in  his  orchanls, 
which  is  to  touch  the  nest  with  a  sponge,  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  pde,  and  dipped  in  strong  spirits  of  ammonia ;   the  sponge 
should  be  turned  slowly  round  in  the  nests,  and  every  insect 
coming  in  contact  will  be  instantly  killed.     This  should  be  done 
early  in  the  season.     Or,  they  may  be  brought  down  and  de- 
stroyed with  a  round  brush  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  work- 
ed about  in  the  nests.     On  small  trees  they  may  be  stripped  off 
with  the  hand,  and  crushed  under  the  foot ;  and  by  this  plain 
and  simple  mode,  begun  in  time,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  they 
may  in  a  large  orchard  be  most  effectually  kept  under  by  a  few 
moments  daily  labour  of  a  single  man.     As  they  do  not  leave 
their  nests  until  nine  in  the  morning,  the  extirpator  of  caterpil- 
iars  should  always  be  abroad  and  busy  before  that  time,  and 
while  they  are  all  lying  quietly  in  the  nests.     And  let  him  never 
forget  that  he  may  do  more  in  an  hour  when  he  commences 
early  in  the  season,  than  he  will  in  a  whole  day  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  they  are  thoroughly  scattered  among  the  trees.     If 
they  are  atlowed  to  remain  unmolested,  they  spiu  their  cocoons 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  comes  forth 
from  them  a  fresh  brood  of  moths — which,  if  they  are  not  put  an 
end  to  by  bonfires,  will  again  lay  the  eggs  of  an  infinite  number 
of  caterpillars  for  the  next  spring. 

The  canker  teorm,  (Anisopteryx  pometaria,  of  Harris,)  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  apple,  de- 
stroying also  its  foliage  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
mon  here,  but  in  some  parts  of  New-England  it  has  become  a 
serious  enemy.  The  male  is  a  moth  with  pale,  ash-coloured 
wings  with  a  black  dot,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  across.  The 
female  is  wingless,  oval,  dark  ash-coloured  above,  and  gray  be- 
neath. 

The  canker  worm  usually  rises  out  of  the  ground  very  early 
in  the  spring,  chiefly  in  March,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  free 
from  frost ;  though  a  few  also  find  their  way  up  in  the  autumn. 
The  females  having  no  wings,  climb  slowly  up  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  while  the  winged  males  hover  about  to  pair  with  them. 
Very  soon  after  this  if  we  examine  the  trees  we  shall  see  the 

feggs  of  which  every  female  lays  some  sixty  or  a  hundred, 
Tued  over,  closely  arranged  in  rows  and  placed  in  the  forks  of 
ranches  and  among  the  young  twigs.  About  the  twentieth  of 
May,  these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  canker  worms,  dusky  brown, 
or  ash-coloured  with  a  yellow  stripe,  make  their  ap])earance  and 
oommenoe  preying  upon  the  foliage.     When  they  are  abundant 
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they  make  rapid  progress,  and  in  places,  whel*e  the  colony  is 
rtrmly  established,  they  will  sometimes  strip  an  orchard  in  a  few 
days,  making  it  look  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  it.  After  feed- 
ing about  four  weeks,  they  descend  into  the  ground  tliree  or  four 
inches,  vAkere  they  remain  in  a  chrysalis  form,  to  emerge  again 
the  next  season.  As  the  female  is  not  provided  with  wings, 
they  do  not  spread  very  rapidly  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  attacks  upon  die  canker  worm  should  be  chiefly  made 
upon  the  female,  in  her  way  from  the  ground  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree. 

The  common  mode  of  protecting  apple  trees  is  to  surround 
the  trunk  with  a  belt  or  bandage  of  canvass,  four  or  live  inches 
wide,  which  is  then  thickly  smeared  with  tar.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  tar  from  soon  becoming  dry  and  hard,  a  little  coarse  train  oil 
must  be  well  mixed  with  it ;  and  it  should*  be  watched  and  re- 
newed  as  often  as  it  appears  necessary.  This  tarred  belt  catches 
and  detains  all  the  females  on  their  upward  journey,  and  prevents 
them  from  ascending  the  tree  to  lay  their  eggs.  And  if  kept  in 
order  it  will  very  eflfectually  deter  and  destroy  them.  When  the 
canker  worm  is  abundant,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  tarred 
bandage  in  October,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  last  of  May,  but 
usually  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  it  in  the  spring.  It  is  probable 
that  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  common  tar  would  be  the  best 
application  ;  as  it  is  more  offensive  and  will  not  so  easily  dry 
and  become  useless,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  Some 
persons  apply  the  tar  directly  to  the  stems  of  the  tree,  but  this 
has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  trunk.  Old  India  rubber, 
melted  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  very  hot  fire,  forms  a  very  adhe- 
sive fluid  which  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
is  considered,  by  those  who  have  made  use  of  it,  the  best  sub- 
stance for  smearing  the  bandages,  as  being  a  more  effectual 
barrier,  and  seldom  or  never  requiring  renewal. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Dennis,  jr.  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  baa 
invented  and  patented  a  circular  leaden  trough,  which  surrounds 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is  filled  with  oil,  and  stops  effectually 
the  ascent  of  the  canker  worm.  There  appear,  however,  to  bie 
two  objections  to  this  trough,  as  it  is  frequently  used  ;  one,  the 
escape  of  the  oil  if  not  carefully  used,  which  injures  the  tree ;  and 
the  other,  the  injurious  effect  of  nailing  the  troughs  to  the  bark 
or  trunk.  They  should  be  supported  by  wedges  of  wood  driven 
in  between  the  trough  and  the  trunk,  and  the  spaces  completely 
filled  up  with  liquid  clay  put  on  with  a  brush.  The  insects 
must  be  taken  out  and  the  oil  renewed,  from  time  to  time.  For 
districts  where  the  canker  worm  greatly  abounds,  this  leaden 
trough  is  probably  the  most  permanent  and  effectual  remedy  yet 
enfployed. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  and  Professor 
Peck,  of  Massachusetts,  lead  to  a  belief  that  if  the  ground,  under 
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trees  which  sufier  from  thin  insect,  is  dug  and  well  pulrerized  to 
the  depth  of  five  inches  in  October,  sna  a  good  top  dressing  of 
lime  applied  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  the  canker  worm 
will  there  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  elm,  and  linden 
trees  in  many  places,  sufier  equally  with  the  apple,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  canker  worm. 

The  Bark'huse^  a  dull  white  oval  scale-like  insect,  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  (a  species  of  coccus,)  which  sometimes 
appears  in  great  numbers  on  tlie  stems  of  young  apple  and  pear 
trees,  and  stunts  their  growth,  may  be  destroyed  by  a  wash  of 
soil  soap  and  water,  or  the  potash  soluticm.  The  best  time  to 
apply  these  is  in  the  monu  of  June,  when  the  insects  are 
young. 

The  Woolly  aphis  (aphis  langinera,)  or  American  hlight^  is  a 
dreadful  enemy  of  the  apple  abroad,  but  is  fortunately,  very 
rarely  seen  as  yet,  in  the  United  States.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance  in  the  form  of  a  minute  white  down,  in  the  crotches  and 
crevices  of  the  branches,  which  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  very  minute  woolly  lice,  that  if  allowed,  will  increase  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  produce  a  sickly  and  diseased  state  of  the 
whole  tree.  Fortunately,  this  insect  is  too  easily  destroyed .  <'  This 
is  elFected  by  washing  the  paiis  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; 
which  is  formed  by  mixing  |  oz.  by  measure,  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  shops,  with  7^  oz.  of  water.  It  should  be  rubbed 
into  the  parts  affected,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick, 
the  operator  taking  care  not  to  let  it  touch  his  clothes.  After 
the  bark  of  a  tree  has  been  washed  with  this  mixture,  the  first 
shower  will  re-dissolve  it,  and  convey  it  into  the  most  minute 
crevice,  so  as  efiectually  to  destroy  all  insects  that  may  have 
escaped." — {Loudon's  Magazine  IX,  p.  336.) 

The  Apple  worm  (or  Codling  motb,  Carpocapsa  pomonana^  of 
European  writers,)  is  the  insect,  introduced  with  the  apple  tree 
from  Europe,  which  appears  in  the  early  worm-eaten  apples 
and  pears,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  white  grub,  and  causes  the 
fruit  to  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree.  The  perfect  insect  is  a 
small  moth,  the  ibre-wings  gray,  with  a  large  round  brown  spot 
on  the  hinder  margin.  These  moths  appear  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  the  warm  evenings  of  the  1st  of  June,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  eye  or  blossom-end  of  the  young  fruit,  especially  of 
the  early  kinds  of  apples  and  pears.  In  a  short  time,  these  eggs 
hatch,  and  the  grub  burrows  its  way  till  it  reaches  the  core ; 
the  fruit  then  ripens  prematurely,  and  drops  to  the  ground. 
Here  the  worm  leaves  the  fruit  and  creeps  into  the  crevices  of 
the  bark  and  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  spins  its  cocoon,  which 

*  it  18  not  a  little  nneular  tliat  this  ixiaect  wliicli  is  not  indigenotis  to  \l\\n  cnun< 
try,  and  is  never  seen  here  except  w  here  intrudiu-ed  with  ini|x>ned  tretw,  fliould 
be  called  in  England  ilie  American  bligliu  It  is  tlie  mobt  inveterate  enemy  of  tlic 
apple  in  tlie  north  of  France  and  Uemiany. 
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usually  remains  there  till  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  young 
moth  again  emerges  from  it.  The  readiest  way  of  destroying 
them,  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  is  to  allow  swine  and 
poultry  to  run  at  large  in  the  orchards  when  the  premature  fruit 
is  falling ;  or  otherwise,  the  fruit  may  be  picked  up  daily  and 
placed  where  the  worms  will  be  killed.  It  is  said  that  if  an  old 
cloth  is  placed  in  the  crotch  of* the  tree  about  the  time  the  fruit 
begins  to  drop,  the  apple  worm  will  make  it  a  retiring  place, 
and  thousands  may  be  caught  and  killed  from  time  to  time. 
As  the  cocoons  are  deposited  chiefly  under  the  old  loose  bark, 
the  thorough  cultivator  will  take  care,  by  keeping  the  trunks  of 
his  trees  smooth,  to  afibrd  them  little  harbour ;  and  by  scraping 
and  washing'  the  trunks  early  in  the  spring,  to  destroy  such  as 
may  have  already  taken  up  their  quarters  there. 

When  the  fruit  of  orchards  is  much  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  insect  we  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  eflicacy  of  small 
bonfires  lighted  in  the  evening,  by  which  myriads  of  this  and  all 
other  moths  may  be  destroyed,  before  they  have  time  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  cause  worm-eaten  fruit. 

The  BHghi  which  occasionally  kills  suddenly  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  of  the  apple  and  the  quince,  appears  to  be  caused  by  av 
insect  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  fire  blight  of  the  pear, 
and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  that  tree. 

Gathering  and  keeping  the  fruit.  In  order  to  secure 
soundness  and  preservation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  by  hand.  For  winter  fruit  the 
gathering  is  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  avoiding  severe  frosts, 
and  the  most  successful  practice  with  our  extensive  orchardists 
is  to  place  the  good  fruit  directly,  in  a  careful  manner,  in  new, 
tight  flour  barrels  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the^  tree.  These 
barrels  should  be  gently  shaken  while  filling,  and  the  head 
closely  pressed  in  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  shady  expo, 
sure  under  a  shed  open  to  the  air,,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  protected  by  covering  of  boards  over  the  top,  where 
they  remain  for  a  fortnight,  or  until  the  cold  becomes  too  severe, 
when  they  are  carefully  transferred  to  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  in 
which  air  can  be  admitted  occasionally  in  brisk  weather. 

A  cellar,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  dug  in  dry,  gravelly,  or 
sandy  soil,  with,  if  possible,  a  slope  to  the  north ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  openings  on  the  north  side  for  the  admission  of  air 
very  rarely  in  weather  not  excessively  cold.  Here  the  barrels 
should  be  placed  on  tiers  an  their  sides,  and  the  cellar  should  be 
kept  as  dark  as  possible.  In  such  a  cellar,  one  of  the  largest 
apple  growers  in  Dutchess  county  is  able  to  keep  the  Greening 
apple,  which,  in  the  fruit  room,  usually  decays  in  January,  until 
the  1st  of  April,  in  the  freshest  and  finest  condition.  Some  per- 
sons  place  a  layer  of  clean  rye  straw  between  every  layer  of 
apples,  when  packing  them  in  the  barrels. 
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Apfiles  are  frequently  kept  by  fanners  in  pits  or  ridges  in  the 
ground,  covered  with  straw  and  a  layer  of  earth,  in  the  same 
manner  as  potatoes,  but  it  is  an  inferiour  method,  and  the  fruit 
▼ery  speedily  decays  when  opened  to  the  air.  The  English 
apple  growers  lay  their  fruit  in  heaps,  in  cool  dry  cellars,  and 
cx>ver  them  with  straw. 

When  apples  are  exported,  each  fruit  in  the  barrel  should  be 
wrapped  in  clean  coarse  paper,  and  the  barrels  should  be  placed 
in  a  ary,  airy  place,  between  decks. 

CiDBR.  To  make  the  finest  cider,  apples  should  be  chosen 
which  are  especially  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  fruit  should 
be  gathered  about  the  first  of  November,  and  coarse  cloths  or 
straw  should  be  laid  under  the  tree  to  secure  them  against 
bruising  when  they  are  shaken  from  the  tree.  If  the  weather  is 
fine  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  in  airy 
sheds  or  lofis  for  some  time,  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripened.  All 
immature  and  rotten  fruit  should  then  be  rejected,  and  the  re* 
mainder  ground  in  the  mill  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  uniform 
mass.  This  pulp  should  now  remain  in  the  vat  from  24  to  48 
hours,  or  even  longer  if  the  weather  is  cool,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  colour  and  increase  the  saccharine  principle.     It  is  then 

[mt  into  the  press  (without  wetting  the  straw,)  rrom  whence  the 
iquor  is  strained  through  hair  cloth  or  sieves,  into  perfectly 
clean,  sweet,  sound  casks.  The  casks,  with  the  bung  out,  are  then 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the  open  air. 
Here  the  fermentation  commences,  and  as  the  pomace  and  froth 
work  out  of  the  bung- hole,  the  casks  must  be  filled  up  every 
day  with  some  of  the  same  pressing,  kept  in  a  cask  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  two  or  three  weeks  this  rising  will  cease,  when  the 
first  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  bung  should,  at  first,  be  put 
in  loosely — then,  in  a  day  or  two,  driven  in  tight — ^leaving  a 
small  vent  hole  near  it,  which  may  also  be  stopped  in  a  few  days 
afler.  If  the  casks  are  in  a  cool  airy  cellar,  the  fermentation 
will  cease  in  a  day  or  two,  and  this  state  may  be  known  by  the 
liquor  becoming  clear  and  bright,  by  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
charge of  fixed  air,  and  by  the  thick  crust  which  has  collected 
on  the  surface.  The  clear  cider  should  now  be  drawn  off  and 
placed  in  a  clean  cask.  If  the  cider,  which  must  be  carefully 
watched  in  this  state  to  prevent  the  fermentation  going  too  far, 
remains  quiet,  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  till  spring,  and  the 
addition  at  first  of  about  a  gill  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  to  a 
barrel  will  secure  this  end  ;  but  if  a  scum  collects  on  the  sur. 
face,  and  the  fermentation  seems  inclined  to  proceed  further,  it 
must  be  immediately  racked  again.  The  vent-spile  may  now 
be  driven  tight  but  examined  occasionally.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  a  final  racking  should  take  place,  when,  should  the  cider 
not  be  perfectly  fine,  about  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  Isin- 
glass should  be  dissolved  in  the  cider  and  poured  in  each  barrel, 


which  II  ill  render  it  perfectiy  clear.  It  may  he  hottled  now,  or 
any  period  before  the  blossoming  of  tlie  apple  or  afterwards,  late 
in  May.  When  bottling,  fill  the  bottles  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cork,  and  allow  the  bottles  to  stand  an  hour  before 
the  corks  are  driven  in.  They  should  then  be  sealed,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  cellar,  with  clean  dry  sand  up  to  their  necks ;  or  laid  on 
their  sides  in  boxes  or  bins,  with  the  same  between  each  layer. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  the  apple,  at  the  present  time, 
are  very  numerous.  The  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
-of  London,  which  contains  the  most  complete  collection  of  fruit 
in  the  world,  enumerates  now  about  900  varieties,  and  nearly 
1500  have  been  tested  there.  Of  these,  the  larger  proportion 
are  of  course  inferiour,  but  it  is  only  by  comparison  in  such  an 
experimental  garden  that  the  value  of  the  different  varieties,  for 
a  certain  climate,  can  be  fully  ascertained. 

The  European  apples  generally,  are  in  this  climate,  inferiour 
to  our  first  rate  native  sorts,  though  many  of  tbem  are  of  high 
merit  also  with  us.  The  great  natural  centre  of  the  apple  cul- 
ture in  America,  is  between  Massachusetts  bay  and  the  Dela- 
ware river,  where  the  Newtown  pippin,  the  Spitzemberg,  the 
Swaar,  the  Baldwin,  and  the  yellow  Belle  Fleur,  have  originated, 
and  are  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  apples  raised  on 
the  very  fertile  bottoms  of  the  western  states  are  very  large  and 
beautiful,  but  as  yet,  owing  to  the  excessive  luxuriance  of  growth, 
are  far  inferiour  in  flavour  to  those  of  the  same  quality, 
raised  on  the  strong,  gravelly  or  sandy  loams  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  New  varieties  of  apples  are  constantly  springing 
up  in  this  country  from  the  seed,  in  favourable  soils ;  and  these, 
when  of  superiour  quality,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  considered 
much  more  valuable  for  orchard  culture  than  foreign  sorts,  on 
account  of  their  greater  productiveness  and  longevity.  Indeed, 
every  state  has  some  fine  apples,  peculiar  to  it,  and  it  b,  there- 
fore,  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  pomology  in  this  country, 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete  list  of  the  finest  apples  of  the 
United  States.  To  do  this,  will  require  time,  and  an  extended 
and  careful  examination  of  their  relative  merits  collected  in  one 
garden.  The  following  descriptions  comprise  all  the  finest 
American  and  foreign  varieties  yet  known  in  our  gardens. 

In  the  ensuing  pages,  apples  are  described  as  regards  form 
as  follows ;  nnmi^  or  roundiskf  when  the  height  and  the  diameter 
are  nearly  equal ;  Jlatj  or  oblate,  when  the  height  is  much  less ; 
oblong,  when  the  height  is  considerably  more  than  the  diameter ; 
ovate,  (egg-shaped,)  when  the  blossom-end  is  narrowed  and 
rounded  ;  conical,  when  the  fruit  is  oblong  and  somewhat  coni* 
cal  on  its  sides.  Peamudn'Shaped  is  a  short  or  flattened  cone ; 
«nd  Calvilleshaped  signifies  a  ribbed  or  furrowed  sur&ce. 
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Ciitss  1.     Sttmmer  Apples. 


I  1.  Abcsbican  Sumuer  Peakocain.  §    Thorop. 

Eariy  Summer  Peumain.    Com. 


A  rich,  high-flavoured  fruit,  much  esteemed  in  New-Jersey, 
where  it  is  most  known.  It  appears  to  be  quite  difTerent  from 
the  Summer  Pearmain,  (of  the  English,)  and  is  probably  a  seed* 
ling  raised  from  it.  It  ripens  gradually  from  the  tenth  of  August 
to  the  last  of  September. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  widest  at  the  crown,  and  taper- 
ing slightly  to  the  eye.  Skin,  red  spotted  with  yellow  in  the 
shade,  but  streaked  with  livelier  red  and  yellow  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  pretty  deeply  in- 
serted. Eye  deeply  sunk.  Flesh  yellow,  remarkably  tender,  with 
a  rich  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  often  bursts  in  falling  from  the 
tree.  This  is  a  valuable  apple  for  all  purposes,  and  it  thrives 
admirably  on  sandy  soils.     In  the  nursery  the  tree  grows  slowly. 

2.  BoROViTSKY.     Thomp.  Lind. 

A  good  early  Russian  apple  of  the  middle  size,  which  ripens 
here  the  last  of  July.  Form  roundish,  a  little  angular.  Stalk, 
an  inch  long,  planted  rather  deeply.  Skin,  pale  green,  with  a 
semi-transparent  appearance,  faintly  striped  on  the  sunny  side 
with  light  and  dark  red.  Calyx  in  a  large  basin.  Flesh,  white, 
pretty  firm,  and  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour. 

3.  Bbnoni.     Man.  Ken. 

This  excellent  early  apple  is  a  native  of  Dedham,  Mass.  1*^* 
fruit  is  of  medium  size,  nearly  round.  Skin,  deep  red.  Flesh, 
yellow,  tende;,  and  of  an  agreeable  rich,  sub-acid  flavour. 
Ripens  during  the  whole  month  of  August,  and  is  a  good  and 
regular  bearer. 

*  In  dmcnlwag  apples,  we  shall  designate  the  size  by  comparison,  as  followi: 
small,  as  thd  Ennish  Gk)Iden  mppin ;  medium  size,  as  the  Newtown  pippin;  large, 
as  the  Yellow  Bellflower  and  Fall  pippin — as  we  consider  this  reference  to  a  stan- 
dard, ^nerally  known,  better  than  an  exact  description  by  measure  owing  to  tb«  • 
variation  in  diflerent  soils  and  seasons. 

Tlie  blossom-end,  apex  or  crown  of  the  fruit,  Is  called  the  eye ;  but  we  shsOf  >^ 
the  sake  of  prt^cision,  call  the  remains  of  the  blossom  still  fomid  there  the  oaiyx, 
and  the  h<^ow  in  which  it  is  placed  the  f«uin, 

%  This  mark  denotes  varieuas  particularly  recommended  by  the  author. 
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4.  CoLB. .   Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Scarlet  Perfume. 

A  variety  from  England  of  second  quality,  but  admired  for 
its  beauty  of  appearance. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened  and  slightly  angu- 
lar. Skin  nearly  covei^d  with  deep  crimson  on  a  yellowish 
ground,  or  sometimes  entirely  red,  with  a  little  russet.  Stalk 
long,  woolly,  planted  in  a  cavity  which  is  sometimes  nearly 
closed  up.  Calyx  large,  in  a  broad  basin.  Flnsh  white,  rather 
firm,  juicy,  with  a  somewhat  rich  and  agreeable  flavour.  Au- 
,  gust. 

5.  Devonshirs  Quarbenden.    Thorn.  P.  Mag.  Fors. 

.   ,^  Red  Qusirenden.^  lAsid, 

^'  Sack  Apple. 

A  handsome  English  dessert  fruit.  The  editor  of  the  Pomo- 
logical  Magazine  says,  *<  there  is  no  better  autumn  dessert  ap- 
ple ;"  but  after  giving  it  a  trial  for  several  years  by  the  side  of  the 
Williams^  Favourite,  we  consider  the  latter  greatly  superiour  in 
flavour,  and  equally  beautiful.  Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  flattened,  and  slightly  narrowed  at  the  eye.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  planted.  Calyx  with  long  segments,  scarcely  sunk  In 
a  very  shallow  plaited  basin .  Skin  rich  deep  crimson,  with  lighter 
crimson,  and  occasionally  a  spot  of  green  on  the  shaded  side, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  green  dots.  Flesh  nearly  white,  crisp, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  during  all  August 
and  September. 

6.  Dbap  d'Ob.  §  Coxe.  Thomp.  Ron. 

Vrai  Drap  d'Or.    O.  Duh. 

Early  Sninmer  pippin,  of  some  Nao-York  gardms. 

Bay  Apple       }  ac.  to 

Bonne  ae  Mai  {  Thomp. 

I  This  large,  handsome,  and  excellent  summer  apple  is  highly 
deserving  general  cultivation.  It  is  better  (though  incorrectly) 
known  on  the  Hudson  as  the  Summer  Pippin,  but  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  apple  known  by  that  name  in  New- Jersey,  which 
is  the  Holland  pippin.  It  is  also  a  very  diflerent  fruit  from  the 
Drap  d'Or  of  Liindley,  and  of  Noisette,  and  most  French  au- 
thors, which  i^ quite  a  small  apple ;  but  it  is  the  Vrai  Drap  d^Or 
of  the  old  Duhamel,  pi.  xii.  Fig.*4. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  sometimes  a  little  oblong,  narrowing 
slightly  to  the  eye.  Skin  snKX)th,  yellow  or  dead  gold  colour, 
with  distinct  small  brown  dots,  or  specks.     Stalk  short,  mode- 
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rately  sunk.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallowish  basin,  which  is  ratheff 
plaited  or  irregular.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant, 
sprightly,  mild  flavour,  agreeable  for  the  dessert  or  fbr  cooking. 
[This  is  the  Summer  Pippin  of  the  previous  catalopny  of  the 
nurseries  here.]  August  to  October.  The  tree  grows  vigorous- 
ly,  and  bears  well,  and  the  wood  is  smooth  and  dark  brown. 

7.  Early  Harvest.  §   Thomp.  Man 

Prince's  Harvest,  or  Euljr  fVcnch  Reinette,  qf  Caab 
Julr  Pippin,    floy. 
Yellow  Harvc 


Large  White  Jimeating. 

Tart  Bough. 

Early  FWnch  Reiimette. 

An  American  apple  ;  and  taking  into  account  its  beauty,  its 
excellent  qualities  for  the  dessert  and  for  cooking,  and  its  pro- 
ductiveness,  we  think  it  th&  finest  early  apple  yet  known.  It 
begins  to  ripen  about  the  first  of  July,  and  continues  in  use  all 
that  month.     The  smallest  collection  of  apples  should  comprise 


Fig.  26.    EMrfyBarvetL 

this  and  the  Red  Astrachan.  Form  round,  above  medium  size, 
rarely  a  little  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  with  a  few  faint 
white  dots,  bright  straw  colour  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  hollow 
of  moderate  depth.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  very 
white,  tender  and  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-aoid 
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fh?OQr.  The  young  trees  of  moderate  T^ar,  with  scarody 
diverging  shoots.  Manning  ens  by  following  Coxe  in  oalling 
this  a  flat  apple. 

^  6.  Early  Red  Ulsoabbt.  §  Thomp*  Lind* 

« 

Red  Jnnefttinff. 

Ifarnret,  or  »triped  hmmting.   RumUt, 


Early  Had  Juneaan^ 
e  of  fib/rSL 
tiof. 
MaigareUia  Apfel,  of  tkB 


Eve  Amli 

Scripeit  Juneai 


An  excellent  early  apple,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  July, 
or  directly  after  the  Early  Harvest.  The  tree  while  young  is 
rather  slender  with  upright  woolly  shoots.  It  is  a  moderate 
bearer. 

Fruit  below  me- 
dium size,  round- 
isb-ovate,  tapering 
towards  the  eye. 
Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, pretty  well 
I  cove  red  by  stripes 
of  dark  red.  Stalk 
short  and  thick. 
Calyx  closed,  and 
placed  in  a  very 
shallow  plaited  ba- 
sin.  Flesh  white, 
sub-acid,  and  when 
freshly  gathered 
ih>m  the  tree,  of  a 
rich  agreeable  fla« 

vour. 

ng.S7.   EaH^JUdMargmtL  This    IS  distinct 

from  the  Margaret  Apple,  of  Miller,  the  Red  Juneatingof  some 
of  our  gardens,  which  resembles  it,  but  is  round,  with  a  short 
slender  stalk,  and  dull  yellow  skin  striped  with  orange  red  on 
one  side,  the  fruit  fragrant  and  the  leaves  very  downy. 

\  9.  Eablt  Stbawbebrt  Appue.  (§) 

American  Red  Jimeating  T 

Red  Juneating,  emmeiMdif,  qfamm  Amerktm  garimt» 


A  beautiful  variety  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New-York,  and  appears  in  the  markets  there 
from  July  till  September.     lu  sprightly  flavour,  agreeable  per- 
fume, and  fine  appearance,  place  it  among  the  very  finiot  sum- 
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mer  applet.    It  is  qnite  distinec  from  the  Early  Red  Ma^ret, 
which  has  no  fragraDCOi  and  a  short  stem. 

Fruit  roundish, 
narrowing  towards 
tlie  eye.  Skin 
smooth  and  lair, 
finely  striped  and 
stained  with  blight 
and  dark  red,  on 
a  yellowish  white 
ffround.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  half 
long,  rather  slen^ 
der  and  uneven, 
inserted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  ra- 
ther small,  in  a 
shallow,  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  tlnffed  with 
rea  next  the  skin, 
tender,  sulMieid, 
and  very  sprightly 
and  brisk  in  fla- 
Tour,  with  an  a- 
greeable  aroma* 


FIs*  '^    £arijf  StPBwo§fTy» 


10.  Irish  Peach  Applb.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

EulyCrofton.    BohoUm, 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round  or  a  little  flattened,  and  obtusely 
angular.  Calyx  pretty  large  and  spreading,  in  a  rather  narrow 
basin.  Stalk  short,  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth.  Skin  yel- 
lowish green,  with  small  dots  in  the  shade,  washed  and  streaked 
with  brownish  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and 
pretty  well  flavoured.  A  pleasing  fruit,  but  doey  not  rank  so 
high  here  as  in  England. 

11.  Largb  Yellow  Bough.  §    Thomp. 

Earty  Sweet  Boqgh.    Kemick. 
Sweet  Harvest 
Bough.  Com.    JPlojf. 

A  native  apple,  ripening  in  harvest  time,  and  one  of  the  first 
quality,  only  second  as  a  dessert  fruit  to  the  Early  Harvest.  It 
is  not  so  much  esteemed  for  the  kitchen  as  the  latter,  as  it  is  too 
sweet  for  pies  and  sauce,  but  it  is  generally  much  admired  for 
the  table,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  oollection. 
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Fruit  above  the  middle  Bize^  an  oUong-ovate  in  ibm.  Skin 
amoolh,  pale,  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  rather  long,  and  the  eye 
narrow  and  deep.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  crisp  when 
fully  ripe,  and  with  a  rich  sweet  sprijzhtly  flavour.  Ripens 
frotti  the  middle  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  August.  Tree  niode- 
rately  vigorous,  bears  abundantly,  and  forms  a  round  head. 

/.  12.  Ltmah's  Large  Stjhmbr. 

laffB  YdQow  Somnier.   £m. 

A  laige  and  handsome  American  fruit,  introduced  to  notice 
by  Mr.  S.  Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Ck)nn.  The  bearing  trees  are 
easily  recognis^ed  by  their  long  and  drooping  branches,  which 
are  almost  wholly  without  fruit  spurs,  but  bear  in  clusters  at  their 
extremities.  They  bear  poorly  until  the  tree  attains  consider- 
able size,  when  it  yields  excellent  crops.  Fruit  quite  large, 
roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends:  skin  smooth,  pale  yellow.  Flesh 
yellow,  tender,  sub-acid,  rich,  and  high  flavoured,  and  excellent 
either  for  the  table  or  for  cooking.     Last  of  August. 

13.  OsLiN.    Thomp.  Lind. 
^  Aibroath  Pippiii.    Fott^ 

An  excellent  Scotch  apple,  ripening  early  in  August.  Form 
roundish,  below  medium  size,  a  litue  flattened.  Skin  rather 
tough,  clear  lemon  yellow  when  quite  ripe,  mingled  with  a  little 
bright  green,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  grayish  green  dots. 
Stalk  short  and  thick,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  depressicm.  Calyx 
in  a  shallow  basin,  a  little  plaited,  with  prominent  segments. 
Fleah  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  spicy  aromatic  fla- 
vour. The  wood  is  strong,  and  grows  pretty  freely  from  cut* 
tings.  . 

^  '  14.  Red  Asteachan.  §   Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  of  extraordinary  beauty,  first  imported  into  England 
with  the  White  Astrachan,  from  Sweden,  in  1816.  It  bears 
abundantly  with  us,  and  its  singular  richness  of  colour  is  height- 
ened by  an  exquisite  bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  like  that 
of  a  plum.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  dessert  fruits,  and  its 
quality  is  good,  but  if  not  taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe,  it 
is  liable  to  become  mealy.  Ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  very 
smooth  and  fair,  roundish,  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  eye. 
Skin  almost  entirely  covered  with  deep  crimson,  with  sometimes 
a  little  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  and  occasionally  a  little 
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ru85iet  near  the  stalk,  and  covered  with  a  pale  white  bloom. 
Stalk  ratiier  short  and  deeply  inserted.     Calyx  set  in  a  slight 


Fig.  29.    Rbi  AMtroduoL 

basin,  which  is  sometimes  a  little  irregular.     Flesh  quite  white, 
crisp,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  acid  flavour. 

15.  SiNE-QUA-NON. 

A  native  of  Long  Island,  named  by  the  late  Wm.  Prince. 
Fruit  roundish  •  ovate,  about  medium  size.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Stalk  slender.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  juicy, 
and  of  a  delicate  and  very  sprightly  flavour.  The  young  trees 
are  rather  slow  and  crooked  in  growth.     August. 

16.  Sugar  Loaf  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Hntching's  Seedling. 

A  foreign  sort,  which  is  ranked  among  flrst  rate  sorts  by 
Thompson,  but  from  specimens  of  two  seasons  produced  here, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  to  take  this  rank  with  us.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  oblong  or  conical,  smooth,  clear  pale  yellow,  be- 
coming  nearly  white  on  one  side  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  nearly 
an  inch  long,  deeply  set  in  a  regular  cavity.  Calyx  sunk  in  a 
pretty  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  Arm,  very  slightly  acid,  and 
moderately  juicy.  According  to  Lindley  it  has  in  England  <<  a 
most  agreeable  lively  flavour."  Ripens  here  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and  is  very  showy  on  the  tree. 
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1^^       17.  Summer  Rosb.    Thomp.  Coxe. 

WoolnMn*!  Harteit. 

Ajrery  pretty  and  very  exoellent  apple,  highly  esteemed  an 
a  dessert  fruit. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  rich 
waxen  yellow,  streaked  and  blotched  with  a  little  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  and  slender.  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  an  even  basin.  Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  sprightly 
juioe.     Ripens  early  in  August. 

^  18.  SuMXBK  Queen.    Coxe. 

A  popular  midsummer  apple  for  the  dessert  and  kitchen.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  broad  at  the  crown,  tapering  towards  the  eye. 
The  stalk  is  rather  long,  and  is  planted  in  a  pretty  deep  cavity, 
sometimes  partially  closed.  Calyx  but  little  sunk  in  a  narrow 
plaited  basin.  Skin  fine  deep  yellow  in  its  ground,  though  well 
striped  and  clouded  with  red.  Flesh  aromatic,  yellow,  rich  and 
of  good  flavour.  This  variety  forms  a  laree  tree  with  somewhat 
pendant  boughs,  and  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  by  the  tenth  of 
August. 

^     10.  SuKMXB  Golden  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  nice  little  English  dessert  apple,  but  inferiour  to  many  of 
our  own.  Fruit  small,  ovate,  flattened  at  the  eye.  Stalk  short 
and  calyx  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin.  Skin  shining  bright  yel- 
low,  with  a  little  orange  next  the  sun.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  crisp 
and  rich.     Ripens  in  August. 

20.  Sops  of  Wins.  §   Lind.  Ron. 

SopBinWine.    12(9,(1688.) 
Rode  Wyn  Appel.    Knoop. 
Sa^aoD.    Kmnck, 

A  charmine  little  apple  for  the  dessert,  which  the  amateur's 
garden  should  always  contain.  lu  flavour  is  sprightly,  though 
not  first  rate,  and  its  colour  is  very  handsome.  Its  name  pro- 
bably  comes  from  the  red  stain  in  its  flesh.  Its  branches  have 
a  spreading  habit,  and  bear  plentifully ;  and  the  fruit,  in  our  gar- 
den,  ripens  gradually  from  the  first  of  August  to  October.  Fruit 
small,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
globular,  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  crimson  in  the 
shade,  stained  and  striped  with  purplish  crimson  in  the  sun, 
and  covered  with  a  delicate  white  bloom.  Stalk  slender,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Calyx  spreading,  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Plesh  white,  with  stains  of  a  pinkish  hue,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and 
of  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavnnr. 
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^  21.  Tbtopskt.    Thorop. 

The  Teto&ky  is  a  Russian  summer  apple  newly  introduced; 
which  promises  well.  Fruit  of  medium  sice,  roundish  o^pQg, 
sometimes  nearly  round.  Skin  smooth,  with  a  yellow  ground 
handsomely  striped  with  red,  and,  like  most  apples  of  that  coun- 
try,  co*.ered  with  a  whitish  bloom,  under  which  is  a  shining  skin. 
Tlie  flesh  is  white  and  juicy  with  a  sprightly  and  agreeable 
flavour.    August. 

^  22.  White  Juneating.     Ray.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Owen's  Golden  Beauty,  oc.  7%onp. 
Jnnearing.    Case. 

This  is  an  old  variety  mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  1660,  and  de- 
scribed by  Ray  in  1688,  and  is  a  very  tolerable  little  apple, 
ripening  among  the  very 
earliest,  during  the  last  of 
June  and  the  first  of  July,- 
and  deserves  a  place  in  a 
large  collection  chiefly  on 
that  account  and  its  excel- 
lent bearing  quality.  It 
is  very  distinct  from  the 
Early  Harvest,  sometimes 
called  by  this  name.  Fruit 
small,  round,  a  little  flat- 
tened. Calyx  closed  in  a 
wrinkled  basin,  moderate- 
ly sunk.  Stalk  rather  long 
and  slender,  three  fourths 
to  an  inch  in  length,  slight- 
ly inserted  in  a  shallow  Fig.  30.  Whu  Jmeatmg. 
depression.  Skin  smooth^  pale  green,  at  first  light  yellow,  with 
sometimes  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  crisp,  and  of 
pleasant  flavour,  but  soon  becomes  dry.  Tree  straight  and  forms 
an  upright  head. 

I  28.  White  Astrachan.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

PVnii  Afltncanica.  DeCmdoOe,) 

Iruuparent  de  Mosoovie,  i<tf^  Erendi  gardens. 

Glaoe  de  Zdande,  )  ' 

A  nearly  white,  semi-transparefit,  Russian  apple,  which  bears 
freely  and  ripens  about  the  tenth  of  August ;  but  in  this  country 
is  of  little  or  no  value,  as  it  nearly  always  grows  mealy  and 
water  cored  as  soon  as  ripe.     Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
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inclining  to  corneal,  ami  a  little  ribbed  at  the  eye.  Skin  very 
smooth,  nearly  white,  witli  a  few  faint  streaks  of  red  on  one  side, 
and  covered  with  a  wliite  bloom.  Stalk  thick  and  short ;  calyx 
set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  quite  white,  partially  transparent, 
tender  and  of  delicate  flavour,  but  rather  dry* 

• 
'    '  ^       24.  Williams's  Fatoukite.  §  l^Ian.  Ken.    . 

4 

A  lai^e  and  handsome  dessert  apple,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden.  It  originated  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  bears 
abundantly,  and  ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to  the  first  of 
September. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  and  a  little  one-sided.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  sunk.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  narrow 
angular*  basin.  Skin  very  smooth  of  a  light  red  ground,  but 
nearly  covered  with  a  fine  dark  red.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
and  of  a  very  mild  and  agreeable  flavour. 

ClasM  II.    Avtumn  Apples, 
25.  Alexakdeb.  §   Thomp. 


Emperor  Alexander.    Lmi,  Rm, 

Rofwlan  Emperor. 

Aporta. 

This  is  a  very  magnificent  Russian  sort,  which  thrives  well  in 
our  gardens.  The  tree  is  no  less  striking  in  the  spring  when 
covered  with  its  very  large  blossoms,  than  in  autumn  when 
loaded  with  its  superb  fruit.     It  is,  pn^rly,  a  cooking  apple. 

Fruit  very  large,  frequently  measuring  Ave  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighing  nearly  a  pound,  regularly  formed,  generally 
conical  or  cordate,  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  eye.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  faintly  streaked  with  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
orange,  brilliantly  streaked  and  marked  with  bright  red  in  the 
sun.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Flnh 
yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rather  pleasant 
flaTOur.    A  moderate  bearer.    October  to  December. 
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U'  a«.  AuTUMW  Pbashain.    Thomp. 

Summer  Pearmfttn.    lAnd,  Milier,  P,  Mag. 
Winter  Peamnio,  of  the  Middle  8iate». 
Parmain  d'Elt^.    irn0op, 

A  slow  growing  tree,  but  producing  a  good,  high-flavoured 
dessert  fruit.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  narrowing  gradu- 
ally towards  the  eye.  Skin  brownish  yellow,  mixed  with  green 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  next  the  sun,  reddish,  blended  with  yel- 
low,  streaked  with  deeper  red,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous 
small  brown  specks.  Stalk  short,  obliquely  planted  tinder  a 
fleshy  lip.  CalyiL  set  in  a  broad  shallow  basin,  which  is  some- 
times scaroely  at  all  sunk,  and  obscurely  plaiied.  Flesh  pale 
yellow^  crisp,  firm,  a  little  dry,  but  rich  and  high  flavoured. 
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Branches  slender.  This  most  excellent  old  dessert  fruit  is  the 
*<  Winter  Pearmain  "  of  most  old  American  orchards,  and  is  a 
great  fkvourite  with  many  amateurs,  Octoher  and  Novemher. 
and  keeps  till  March. 

•  27.  Blenheim  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  * 
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'  Blenheim  Orange. 

^  Woodstock  Pipixin. 


A  large  and  showy  English  apple,  admirable  for  baking,  bat 
which  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  table  here,  as  abroad. 
The  trees  make  strong  and  vigorous  shoots. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  Skin  yellowish,  becoming  deep  orange,  stained  on  the 
sunny  side  with  dull  and  dark  red  stripes.  Calyx  set  in  a 
large  hollow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  breaking,  very  sweet,  and  of 
tolerable  flavour.     October  to  December. 

.  ^       28.  BsAmnr  of  Kent.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

The  Beauty  of  Kent  is,  in  this  climate,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  all  apples,  frequently  measuring  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference.  The  flavour  is  of  second  quality,  but 
as  a  kitchen  fruit,  it  is  among  the  finest.  The  tree  grows  very 
strong  and  upright. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  but  flat  at  the  base,  and  narrowing 
distinctly  lo  the  eye,  where  it  is  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  smooth, 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  large,  broken  stripes  of  purplish 
red.  Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply  planted  in  a  round,  shallow 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp, 
tender,  with  a  simple  sub-aoid  flavour.     October  and  November. 

29.  Beauty  op  the  West.    Ken. 

A  large,  showy,  sweet  apple,  of  fair  flavour. 

Fruit  large,  round  and  regularly  shaped.  Skin  smooth,  light 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small  stripes  of  red.  Stalk  short, 
set  in  a  round  cavity.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  fall  fruit,  but  may  be  kept  for  some  time. 

80.  CoENisH  AsotiATTC.    Tbomp.  Lind. 

A  rich  flavoured  English  apple.    The  quality  is  excellent,  ^ 

but  the  fruit  not  very  fair  with  us. 

Fruit  of  medium  sixe,  roundish  and  angular.  Skin  rich  red, 
much  marked  with  russet  yellow  dots,  on  a  pale  russet  eround. 
Stalk  short,  set  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  rich  aromatic  sub-acid 
flavour.    October  to  December. 
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81.  Catume.    Coze.  Tbomp. 

GregBon  A|^. 

We  hare  not  been  able  to  procure  this  variety ;  which  we  be* 
lieve  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  we  therefore  insert  here  Mr. 
Coxe's  description.  The  Catline  is  an  apple  rather  below  the 
middling  size.  It  is  a  great  bearer — ^the  form  is  flat,  the  stalk 
short  and  thick,  the  skin  smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with 
a  clear  and  brilliant  red  towards  the  sun,  witJi  numerous  streaks 
and  many  dark  spots  scattered  on  the  surface.  The  flesh  is  a 
pale  yellow,  tender,  rich,  juicy  and  sweet ;  as  an  eating  apple 
m  October,  November  and  December,  it  is  particularly  fine. 
The  tree  is  small,  the  form  regular,  and  round  in  the  heaxl ;  the 
shoots  straight  and  delicate ;  the  foliage  of  a  lively  green — ^it  is 
very  productive,  and  in  six  or  seven  years  after  transplanting,  it 
bears  abundantly,  when  well  cultivated. 

82.  Dutchess  of  Oldenburgh.    Thomp.  Ron. 

A  handsome  Russian  fruit  of  good  quality.  Fruit  medium 
size,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  snK)oth,  finely  washed 
and  streaked  with  red  on  a  golden  or  yellow  ground.  Calyx 
pretty  large  and  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  wide  even  hollow.  There 
is  a  faint  blue  bloom  on  this  fruit.  The  flesh  is  rich  and  juicy, 
with  an  excellent  flavour.     Ripens  early  in  September. 
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38.  DowNTON  Pippin.     Thomp.  Lind. 
Bowntoo  Golden  Fipgin.    Km, 


A  rather  early  variety  of  the  English  Golden  Pippin,  raised 
by  Mr.  Knight  of  Downton  Castle.  It  is  a  beautiful^  small  des- 
sert fruit,  and  will  please  those  who  like  the  rich,  sharp,  acid 
flavour  of  the  Golden  Pippin. 

Fruit  a  little  larger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  about  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  diameter,  roundish,  flat  at  the  ends.  Calyx 
set  in  a  wide,  but  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short,  not  deeply 
inserted.    Skin  smooth,  yellow,  dotted  with  small  obscure  specks. 

Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  tart  flavour.  The 
tree  grows  nwre  vigorously  and  bears  more  abundantly  than  its 
parent,  the  old  Golden  Pippin.  It  is  also  considered  a  fine  cidei 
apple.    October  and  November. 
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84.  Dyer,  or  Pomme  Royals.    Ken. 
.    SmithHeld  Spioe. 

A  popular  New-England  dessert  apple,  very  sprightly,  tender, 
and  excellent.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin,  and  to  have 
been  brought  to  Rhode  Island  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  re-named  Dyer  by  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  who  supposed 
it  to  be  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Dyer,  of  R.  I.,  but  the  old  and  familiar 
name  of  Pamme  RoffdU  should  be  preferred. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  pretty  reeularly  fonned.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  faint  olush  and  a  few  dark 
specks  on  one  side.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  smooth, 
round  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  plaited,  moderately  deep. 
Core  round,  hollow.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  juicy ;  flavour 
very  mild  and  agreeable^-alightly  sub^acid.    Sept^  OoL 

35.  Dutch  Codlin.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Chalnier's  Laige. 

A  very  large  kitchen  apple,  valued  only  for  cooking,  from 
August  to  September.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  irregularly 
roundish,  or  rather  oblong,  strongly  marked  by  ribs  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  eye.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow,  deep- furrowed 
basin.  Stalk  short  and  thick.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming 
orange  yellow  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  sub-acid,  and 
moderately  juicy.  Inferiour  to  the  Holland  Pippin  or  the  Drap 
d'Or.     The  tree  makes  very  strong  shoou. 

86.  Flowbr  op  Kent.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron.         ^ 

A  large  and  handsome  English  apple,  chiefly  valued  for  baking 
and  kitcfien  use.  Fruit  quite  large,  roundish,  a  little  ribbed  on 
its  sides,  oflen  considerably  flattened,  and  rather  broadest  at  the 
base.  Skin  tawny  yellow,  washed  with  dull  red,  with  occasion, 
ally,  a  few  stripes  of  brighter  red.  Calyx  rather  small,  but  set 
in  a  large  basin,  rather  furrowed  or  irregular.  Stalk  nearly  an 
inch  long,  not  very  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  greenish  yellowi 
abounding  with  a  lively  sub-acid  juice.    October  to  January. 

87.  FRAirxLUf 'a  (tqldbn  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Man* 

Sodkw'BnaiPfiviik 

This  should  be  an  American  variety,  named  after  Dr.  Franklin, 
as  it  appears,  by  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  United  States  to  England,  in  1806 ;  but  it  is,  we 
believe,  only  known  to  nurserymen  here,  by  importation  back 
again.  It  is  an  excellent  dessert  fruit,  larger  than  the  common 
English  Golden  Pippin,  ripening  in  October.    Fruit  of  medium 


dxBfffftit  ▼^'7  regular  in  shape,  rather  hnrndeal  at  the  base* 
Bye  eank  in  an  even  hollow.  Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply 
planted*  Skin  deep  yellow,  freckled  with  nmnerous  dark  spots 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  fine  rich  aromatio  fla* 
TOur.    The  tree  grows  freely,  and  ibnns  an  upright  bead« 

88,  Pali.  Haetet.  §  Man.  Ken, 

A  fine  large  Fall  fruit  from  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  rery  highly  es* 
teemed  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  do  not  think  it  comparable 
to  the  Fall  pippin,  which  it  a  little  resembles. 

Fruit  lai^,  a  little  flattened,  obecurely  ribbed  or  irregular 
about  the  stalk,  which  is  rather  slender,  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
wide,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  small,  in  a  rather  shallow 
basin.  Skin  pale  straw  yellow,  with  a  few  scattered  dots.  Flesh 
wliile,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  good  flavour.  October  and  No- 
vember. 

V  80.  Fall  Pipfiit.  §  Coze.  Floy. 

The  Fall  Pippin  is,  we  think,  decidedly  an  American  variet3% 
Thompson  and  Lindley  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  It  is, 
very  probably,  a  seedling  raised  in  this  country,  from  the  White 
Spanish  Reinetle,  or  the  Holland  pippin,  both  of  which  it  so 
much  resembles,  and  from  which  it,  in  fact,  differs  most  strongly 
in  the  season  of  maturity.  The  Fall  Pippin  is  a  noble  fruit,  imd 
is  considered  the  first  of  Autumn  apples  in  the  middle  states, 
where  its  beauty,  large  size,  and  its  delicious  flavour  for  the  table 
or  for  cooking;  render  it  very  popular. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  generally  a  little  flattened,  pretty 
regular,  sometimes  with  obscure  ribs  at  the  eye.  Stalk  rather 
long,  three- fourths  of  an  inch,  projecting  considerably  beyond 
the  fruit,  (which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Holland  Pippin,)  set  in  a 
ratlier  small,  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  not  very  large, 
rather  deeply  sunk  in  a  round,  narrow  cavity.  Skin  smooth, 
yellowish-green,  becoming  a  fine  vellow,  with  often  a  tinge  of 
brownish  blush,  on  one  side,  and  with  a  few  scattered  dots. 
Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  mellow  with  a  rich,  aromatic  fla- 
vour.    October  to  December. 

There  are  several  spurious  sorts— the  true  one  is  always 
rather  flattened,  with  a  projecting  stalk.    (See  Holland  Pippin.) 

40.  GoLOBN  Sweet. 

Oinfure  Swsedna.  of  }  t >_•. 

OoUen  SwMt.  J  AoirtBi. 

A  eelebrated  Connecticut  fruit  sent  us  by  Mr.  Lyman,  of  thai 
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•Me.  Fruit  abore  the  medium  size,  roundish,  scarcely  flattened, 
fitir,  and  well  formed.  Skin,  when  fully  ripe,  pale  yellow  or 
straw  colour.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,- slender  at  its  junction 
with  the  fruit*  Calyx  dosedj  and  set  in  a  basin  of  moderate 
depth.  Flesh  tender,  sweet,  rich  and  excellent.  The  tree  is  a 
pretty  free  grower,  and  bears  large  crops.  This  we  think  will 
prove  a  valuable  scnrt.     Ripe  in  August  and  September. 


•  /  ^ 


41.  Graybnstbin.  §   Thomp.  Lind. 

GrmveSliJe. 


A  superb  looking  German  apple,  which  originated  at  Graven- 
stein,  in  Holstein,  and  is  thought  one  of  the  finest  apples  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  fully  sustains  its  reputation  here,  and  is, 
unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  first  rate  quality.  Fruit  large,  rather 
flattened,  and  a  little  one  sided  or  angular,  broadest  at  the  base. 


f%.  38. 


Stalk  quite  rfiort  and  strong,  deeply  set.  Calyx  large,  in  a  widf 
deep>  rather  irregular  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  at  first,  bui 
becoming  bright  yellow,  and  beautifully  dashed  and  pencilled 
and  marbled  with  light  and  deep  red  and  orange.  Flesh  tender 
and  crisp,  with  a  high  flavoured,  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 
Ripens  with  us  in  September  and  October,  but  will  keep  a  month 
longer.  The  trees  are  very  thrifty  strong  growers,  and  bear 
joung« 
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42.  Grand  Sachkm. 

A  showy,  large,  dark,  blood-red  fruit,  but  rather  coarse,  and 
scarcely  worth  cultivation.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  dis- 
tinctly  ribbed,  and  irregular  in  its  ouUine.  Stalk  short  and 
strong,  and  calyx  set  in  a  well  marked  basin.  Skin  smooth, 
deep,  dingy  red,  over  the  whole  surface.  Flesh  white,  rather 
dry,  and  without  much  flavour.     September. 

1^  48.  Holland  Pifpin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Miller. 

ReinneOe  dllolknde.    NeiMttU  7 

This  and  the  Fall  Pippin  are  frequently  confounded  tc^ther. 
They  are  indeed  of  the  same  origin,  and  the  leaves,  wood,  and 
strong  growth  of  both  are  very  closely  similar.  One  of  the 
strongest  points  of  difference,  however,  lies  in  their  time  of  ripen- 
ing. This  being  with  us  a  late  summer,  the  Fall  Pippin  a  lute 
autumn,  and  the  White  Spanish  Reinnette  an  early  winter  fruir. 

The  Holland  Pippin,  in  the  gardens  here,  begins  to  fall  from 
the  tree,  and  is  fit  for  pies  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  first  or  November,  is  one  of  the  very  best  kitchen 
apples,  making  the  finest  tarts  and  pies.  It  is  not  equal  to  the 
Fall  Pippin  for  eating. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  a  little  more  square  in  outline  than 
the  Fall  Pippin,  and  not  so  much  flattened,  though  a  good  deal 
like  it ;  a  little  narrowed  next  the  eye.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  thick,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  small,  closed,  moderately  sunk 
in  a  slightly  plaited  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  or  pale  green, 
becoming  pale  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  washed  on  one  side  with 
a  little  dull  red  or  pale  brown,  with  a  few  scattered,  large,  green- 
ish dots.     Deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 

44.  Hawthorndbn.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

White  Hawthorden.   NwXL 

A  celebrated  Scotch  apple,  which  originated  at  Hawthomden, 
the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Drummond.  It  resembles,  some, 
what,  our  Maiden's  Blush,  but  is  inferiour  to  that  fruit  in 
flavour.  Fruit  rather  above  the  medium  size,  (occasionally 
ribbed,  according  to  Lindley,)  with  us,  pretty  regularly  formed, 
roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  pale,  light  yellow, 
nearly  white  in  the  shade,  with  a  fine  blush  where  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin,  with  a 
few  obscure  plaits.     Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender.     Flesh 
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white,  juicy,  of  a  simple,  pleasant  flavour.  An  excellent  bearer, 
a  handsome  fruit,  and  good  for  cooking  or  drying.  The  ends  of 
the  bearing  branches  beicome  pendulous. 

,     /  \^  45.  JeESET  SWBETINO. 

4 

A  very  popular  apple  in  the  middle  states,  where  it  is  not  only 
highly  valued  for  the  dessert,  but,  owing  to  its  saccharine  quality, 
it  is  also  planted  largely  for  the  fattening  of  swine,  which  are 
allowed  to  run  under  the  trees  and  gather  the  fruit  as  it  falls. 
It  is  a  highly  valuable  sort,  and  deserves  extensive  culture. 

Fruit  medium  size,  roundish-ovate,  tapering  to  the  eye.  The 
calyx  is  small,  closed,  very  slightly  sunk,  in  a  small  plaited 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  rather  narrow  cavity. 
Skin  thin,  greenish  yellow,  washed  and  streaked,  and  oden  en- 
tirely covered  with  stripes  of  pale  and  dull  red.  Flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  and  exceedingly  juicy,  tender,  sweet  and  ^rightly. 
Young  wood  stout,  and  short  jointed.  This  apple  commences 
maturing  about  the  last  of  August,  and  continues*  ripening  till 
frost. 

t  '  46.  Keswick  Codlin.    Thom.  Lind. 

A  noted  English  cooking  apple,  which  may  be  gathered  for 
tarts,  as  early  as  the  month  of  June,  and  continues  in  use  till 
November.     It  is  a  great  bearer  and  a  vigorous  tree. 

Fruit  a  little  above  the  middle  size,  rather  conical,  with  a  few 
obscure  ribs.  Stalk  short  and  deeply  set.  Calyx  rather  large. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  washed  with  a  faint  blush  on  one  side. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  acid  flavour. 

l>^  47.  KiLHAM  Hill.     Man, 

A  native  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  raised  by  Daniel  Kilbam.  Fruit 
pretty  large,  roundish,  ribbed,  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  slightly  splashed  with  red  in  the  shade,  deep  red  in  the 
sun.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  set  in  a  wide  deep  hollow. 
Calyx  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  of  sprightly,  rather  high  flavour, 
but  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  mealy.     Bears  well,     ^ptember. 

48.  Esneick's  kvTSva,    Ken. 

A  handsome  apple  of  second  quality.  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
much  flattened  at  the  base.  Stalk  long,  projecting  beyond  the 
fruit  a  good  deal,  set  in  a  close  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellowish- 
green,  striped  and  stained  with  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  a  little 
stained  with  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  of  a  sprightly  acid  flavour* 
September. 
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49.  Knco  OF  the  Pippins.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

HamptWre  Yellow. 

An  apple  highly  rated  in  England,  whence  it  comes,  but  which 
scarcely  proves  first  rate  here.  Fruit  of  medium  sizf,  of  a 
conical  or  pearmain  shape.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  delicately 
streaked  and  washed  with  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  slender,  an 
inch  long.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  white, 
very  firm  and  of  fiiir  quality.  The  tree  is  an  upright  grower, 
and  bears  abundantly.     October  and  November. 

50.  Kerry  Pippin.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Edmootoo'i  Aromatic  Pippin,  ae  TkoH^ 

An  Irish  dessert  apple,  from  the  county  of  Kerry,  as  its  name 
implies.  Fruit  middle  size,  oval,  a  little  flattened  at  the  eye. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  mingled  with  a  deeper  yellow,  with  a  glossy 
surface,  and  stained  and  streaked  with  red.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  sometimes  short,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity,  with  a  projection 
of  the  fruit  oa  one  side,  and  occasionally,  a  line  or  Tidg%  run- 
ning from  the  eye  to  the  stalk.  Calyx  set  in  a  plaited  basin. 
Flesh  yellow,  tender,  crisp,  with  a  sugary  flavour.  Ripens  in 
September  and  October. 


Fig.  33.    Ijjftocm. 
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M,  Ltsoom.    Han.  Ken. 

Oigood't  Favoaiite. 

A  nother  Massachusetts  variety  of  me  rit.  Fruit  large,  round ; 
■kin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  broken  stripes  or  splashes  of 
red.  Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  deep,  round,  even  cavity.  Cal3rx 
small,  in  a  very  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Flesh  fine  grained,  and 
exceedingly  mild  and  agreeable  in  flavour.  A  large,  fine  fruit 
which  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  In  use  from  Septembei 
to  November. 


v/ 


52.  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Swsst.     Ken. 


A  very  large  fair  sweet  apple  which  we  received  from  Mr.  S 
Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  It  is,  perhaps,  inferiour  to  the 
Jersey  Sweet  or  the  Summer  Sweet  Paradise  for  the  table,  but 
it  is  a  very  valuable  apple  for  baking,  and  deserves  a  place  on 
this  account  in  every  orchard.  The  original  tree  of  this  sort,  is 
growing  in  Mr.  Lyman's  orchard. 


fig.  3L    Lynan'M  Pmnpkm  Swed, 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  more  or  less  furrowed  or  ribbed, 
especially  near  the  stalk.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  with  ob- 
scure whitish  streaks  near  the  stalk,  and  numerous  white  dots 
near  the  eye,  sometimes  becoming  a  little  yellow  next  the  %\m» 

fa* 
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Stalk  8lu>rt,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  rathei 
small,  set  in  an  abruptly  sunk,  rather  irregular  basin.  Flesh 
white,  very  sweet,  rich  and  tender,  but  not  very  juicy.  Sep- 
tember to  December. 

There  is  another  Pumpkin  Sweeting  known  in  this  statP^ 
which  is  an  oblong  or  permain-shaped  fruit,  striped  with  yellow 
and  red,  and  ripens  in  August  and  September;  a  second  rate  apple. 

53.  Lonoville's  Kernel.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Sain'iCfmli. 

An  apple  introduced  into  our  orchards  from  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  but  which  does  not  compare  fa- 
vourably  with  many  native  sorts  of  this  season. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  rather  flattened.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Bye  small,  with  a  short  erect  calyx. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  streaked  with  pale  brownish  red,  with  a 
few  streaks  of  bright  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  perfumed, 
sub-acid.    The  tree  is  a  great  bearer.     August  and  September. 

67.  Maiden's  Blush.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  apple,  a  native  of  New-Jersey,  and 
first  described  by  Coxe.  It  begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of 
August,  and  continues  until  the  last  of  October.  It  has  all  the 
beauty  of  colour  of  the  pretty  little  Lady  Apple,  and  is  much 
cultivated  and  admired,  both  for  ttie  table  and  for  cooking.  It 
Ip  also  very  highly  esteemed  for  drying. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  flat,  and  quite  smooth  and  fair.     Skir. 


Fig.  35.    Maidm'MBluA. 
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thin,  clear  lemon  yellow,  with  a  colonred  cheek,  sometimes  ileli- 
cately  tinted  like  a  blush,  and  in  others  with  a  brilliant  red. 
Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  rather  wide,  deep  hollow.  Basin  mode* 
rately  depressed,  calyx  closed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  sprightly 
with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruit  is  very  light.  This 
variety  forms  a  handsome,  rapid  growing  tree,  with  a  fine 
spreading  head,  and  bears  large  crops. 

^  55.  NoNST7CH.    Thomp.  Lind. 

An  old  English  sort,  chiefly  valued  for  the  beautiful  transpa- 
rent jelly  which  it  makes. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regular  form,  flat.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, striped  and  spotted  with  dull  brick  red.  Calyx  set  in  a 
wide,  regular,  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short  and  slender.  Flesh 
white,  sofi,  with  a  plentiful  sub-acid  juice.     A  great  bearer. 

^  56.  Old  English  Codlin.    Thomp. 

English  Codlin.    Cbn.  Lad,  Reof, 

A  large  and  fair  cooking  apple,  in  use  from  July  to  Noveml>er. 
Fruit  generally  above  medium  size,  oblong  or  conical,  and  a 
tittle  irregular.  Skin  clear  lemon  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush 
next  the  sun.  Stalk  stout  and  short.  Flesh  white,  tender,  and 
of  a  rather  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  Much  esteemed  for  cook- 
ing, ripens  gradually  upon  the  tree,  and  is  free  from  liability  to 
rot.  In  New.Jersey  this  fine  old  fruit  is  largely  cultivated  for 
market,  as  it  produces  handsome  and  abundant  crops.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  the  trees  are  very  vigorous  and  fruitful. 

^  57.  Peach-Pond  Swebt. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  autumn  variety,  from  a  small  village 

of  this  name,  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  which  we  received 

'  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Comstock,  an  extensive  orchardist  near  Pough- 

keepsie.    It  appears  well  worthy  of  a  more  general  dissemination. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  flat,  and  a  little  one-sided  or  an- 
gular in  lis  form.  Skin  striped  light  red.  Stalk  long  and 
Sender.  Fle&h  tender  or  very  mellow,  moderately  juicy,  with  a 
very  rich,sweet,and  agreeable  flavour.    September  to  November. 

58.  PoxMB  DE  Neige.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Funeuee.    Fomfih. 
Sanguineus. 

A  very  celebrated  Canada  fruit,  which  has  its  name  from  the 
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gnow.white  colour  of  its  flesh,^  or,  as  some  say,  finom  the  village 
whence  it  was  first  taken  to  England.  It  is  an  excellent,  pro- 
ductive, autumn  apple,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  northern 
latitudes. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened.  Skin 
with  a  ground  of  pale  greenish  yellow,  mixed  with  faint  streaks 
of  pale  red  on  the  shady  side,  but  marked  with  blotches  and  short 
stnpes  of  darker  red,  and  becoming  a  fine  deep  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  quite  slender,  half  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  narrow  funnel 
shaped  cavity.  Calyx  small  and  set  in  a  shallow  rather  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  remarkably  white,  very  tender,  juicy  and  good, 
with  a  slight  perfume.  Ripe  in  October  and  November.  A 
regular  bearer,  and  a  handsome  dessert  fruit. 

59.  Porter.    §    Man.  Thomp. 

A  first  rate  New.Bogland  fruit,  raised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Porter, 
of  Sherburne,  Mass.,  and  deservedly  a  great  favourite  in  the 
Boston  market.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  fair,  and  the  tree  in 
very  productive. 


Fig.  r. 
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Fruit  ratlmr  large,  regular,  oblong,  narrowing  to  the  eye. 
Skin  clear,  glossy,  bright  yellow,  and  when  exposed,  with  a  dull 
blush  next  the  sun.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  and  deep  basin. 
Stalk  rather  slender,  not  ihree  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
fine  grained, %and  abounding  with  juice  of  a  sprightly  agreeable 
flavour.    Ripens  in  September,  and  deserves  general  cultivation. 

60.  PnfB  Apple  Rxtsset.    Lindley. 

We  have  at  last  been  able  to  procure  this  variety,  and  we 
insert  Lindley's  description,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  sort 
which  appears  to  be  highly  deserving  of  trial  in  this  country. 

"  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  roundish,  ovate,  with  broad  ob- 
tuse angles  on  its  sides,  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  deep.  Eye  small,  with  a 
very  short,  connivent  calyx,  placed  in  a  shallow  depression,  sur- 
rounded  by  ten  rather  unequal  plaits.  SMk  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted in  an  uneven  cavity,  one  half  of  which  protrudes  beyond 
the  base.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  almost  covered  with  white 
specks  on  one  part,  and  a  thick  scabrous,  yellowish  russet  on 
the  other,  which  extends  round  the  stock.  Flesh  very  pale  yel- 
low, crisp,  very  short,  and  tender.  Juice  more  abundant  than 
in  any  apple  1  have  ever  met  with,  as  it  generally  runs  very 
copiously  as  soon  as  cut  open,  saccharine,  with  that  just  propor- 
tion of  acid  which  characterizes  our  most  valuable  fruits,  and  of 
a  spicy  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  hish  perfume. 

A  dessert  apple  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October." 

\^  61.  Pumpkin  Russet. 

SwieetRoMet.    Kmridi 

Pumpkin  Sweet,  )   j. 
FUotRoMet,        <v 


This  is  another  of  the  large  sweet  apples  so  pq>ular  in  New* 
England,  and  is  ccnsidered  valuable  by  many.  It  is,  however, 
much  inclined  to  rot. 

Fruit  large,  round ;  flesh,  pale  yellowish  green,  slightly 
covered  with  russet.  Stalk  long,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  cavity. 
Eye  narrow,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  exceedingly  rich  and  sweet. 
September  to  January.     Trees  lai^e  and  ^reading. 

68.  Rambo.'§   Coxe.  Thomp. 

Romanite,  ) 

Seek-no-ftmher,  \  qf  Nem-Jerwejf. 

Bread  and  Cbeew  Apple, ) 

The  Rambo  is  one  of  the  most  popular  autumn  fruits  to  be 
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ibund  in  the  Philadelphia  markets.  It  is  a  highly  ralaable  apple 
for  the  table  or  kitchen,  and  the  tree  thrives  well  on  light  aandy 
soils,  being  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 


Fig.  37.    Rambo. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  flat.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish  white  in 
the  shade,  streaked  and  marbled  with  pale  yellow  and  red  in  the 
sun,  and  speckled  with  large  rough  dots.  Stalk  long,  rather 
slender,  curved  to  one  side,  and  deeply  planted  in  a  smooth,  fun- 
nel-like  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  broad  basin,  which  is 
slightly  plaited  around  it.  Flesh  greenish  white,  very  tender, 
with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour.  October  to  December. 
This  apple  resembles  externally  the  American  Domine,  which, 
however,  is  a  very  late-keeping  winter  fruit. 

^3.  Ramboue  Frakc.    Duh.  Thomp. 

TVank  Ramboar.    XauBgr. 
Rambour  d'Ete,  or 
Summer  Rambour.    Coxe. 
Rambour  d'Ete.    PoUeau. 

This  is  a  French  fruit,  conimon  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
and  according  to  Coxe,  was  introduced  from  the  garden  of  St. 
Cloud.  It  is  of  pretty  good  quality,  though  most  esteemed  for 
cooking. 

Fruit  a  little  above  medium  size,  (sometimes  quite  large,)  flat, 

fBnerally  evenly  formed,  but  occasionally  a  little  irregular, 
kin  pale,  greenish  yellow,  slightly  stained  and  streaked  with 
red  on  th^  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  rather  fleshy  and  deeply 
inserted.  Eye  large,  the  nearly  closed  calyx  set  in  a  deep, 
slightly  furrowed  basin.     Flesh  rather  sofl,  of  a  sprightly,  sub. 
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aeid  fkTour,  a  little  bitter  before  mataritj*    Ripena  early  in 

September. 

V      64.  Ross  Nonpareil.  §   Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

This  is  an 
Irish  fruit,  and, 
to  our  taste,  one 
of  the  highest 
flavoured  and 
most  delicious 
of  all  apples, 
for  the  dessert, 
approaching  in 
flavour  some 
kinds  of  pear. 
In  England  this 
is  a  winter  fruit, 
but  with  us, 
owing  to  the 
greater  warmth 
of  our  autumn, 
it  is  in  perfec- 
tion the  last  of 
Fig.  38.   RmNoi^amL  October,      and 

will  keep  a  month. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little 
to  the  eye.  Skin  covered  with  a  thin  mellow  russet,  and  faintly 
stained  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
slender,  and  rather  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallow 
^in.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  with  a  rich  aromatic  fla- 
vour,— what  is  called  a  Fennel  flavour  by  the  English.  A  pro- 
mise bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  amateur's  garden. 

65.  Red  Inoestrie.     Thomp.  Lind. 

This,  and  the  Yellow  Ingestrie,  are  cross-bred  seedlings, 
'aised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  the  English  Golden  Pi|^in*  They 
are  greatly  admired  as  dessert  apples  in  England. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  oblong 
or  ovate,  with  a  wide  basin  at  the  eye,  and  a  short  and  slender 
*tftlk.  Skin  bright  yellow,  tinged  and  mottled  with  red  on  the 
fniDy  side,  and  speckled  with  obscure  dots.  Flesh  very  Arm, 
juicy  and  high  flavoured.     Ripens  in  September  and  October. 

The  Yellow  Ingestrie  differs  from  the  above  as  follows: 
fr«it  of  smaller  size,  of  a  clear,  bright  gold  colour,  without  red. 
%e  small  and  shallow.  Flesh  tender  and  delicate,  with  a 
plentiful  juice  when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree.     October* 
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66.  Summer  Sweet  Paradise,  §. 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit,  sent  to  us  by  J.  B.  Garber,  Esq.,  a 
7.ealous  fruit-grower  of  Columbia,  in  that  state.  It  is  a  large, 
faiiv  sweet  apple,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  its  cdass, 
lor  the  dessert.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer,  begins  to  bear 
while  young,  and  is  highly  deserving  general  cultivation.  It 
has  no  affinity  to  the  Paradise  Apple  used  for  stocks. 

Fruit  quite  large,  round  and  regular  in  its  form,  a  little  flattened 
at  both  ends.  Skin  rather  thick,  pale  green,  sometimes  finely 
tinged  with  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  very  distinctly  marked  wiih 
numerous,  large,  dark,  gray  dots.  Stalk  strong,  and  set  in  aii 
even,  moderately  deep  hollow.  Flesh  tender,  crisp,  very  juicy, 
with  a  sweet,  rich,  aromatic  flavour.  Ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

67.  Scarlet  Pbabmahc*    Thomp.  Lind. 

BeU't  Scaifet  Peunain.    Ronakb. 
Oiibrd  f9%jcib  if  tame  EitgliA  gardatg. 


A  showy  dessert  apple,  raised,  according  to  Ronalds,  by  Mr. 
Bell,  land  Stewart  at  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, about  the  year  1600. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  pearmain  or  conical  shaped.  Skin  ligbt 
crimson,  or  yellow,  in  the  shade,  rich  crimscm  on  the  sunny  side ; 
stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  deeply  set.  Calyx  full  and  spreading, 
in  a  deeply  sunk  basin,  surrounded  by  a  few  plaits.  Flesh 
white,  stained  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  good 
flavour.  In  eating  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber.   A  plentiful  bearer. 

<^  68.  SE£K<NO-Fir£TH£S.    Coze. 

Avtamn  Seek-no-iiiither.    JKm. 

This  seems  to  be  a  favourite  name  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
difllicult  to  say  to  what  variety  it  should  be  exclusively  applied. 
The  Seek-no- further  of  New-Jersey  ^nd  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Ram  bo,  (see  Rambo ;)  that  of  some  parts  of  New- York  is  the 
American  Domine,  (see  the  latter.)  The  Seek-no-further  of 
Coxe  is  a  large,  roundish  fruit,  narrower  at  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  yellowish  green,  or  nearly  white ;  the  flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  rich  and  tender.  The  trunk  straight  and  tall,  supporting 
a  regular  well-formed  head.  Ripe  in  October,  and  will  keep  a 
couple  of  months. 

The  Wes^ield  Seek-no-fiirther  is  the  Seek-no- further  of  Con- 
necticut, ana  is  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  variety  of  that  dis- 
trict.    It  has  a  Pearmain  flavoui^  and  is  much  superior  to  th0 
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Green  Seek-uo^further  just  described.  Fruit  large,  pretty  regu- 
larly round.  Skin  pale,  or  dull  red  over  a  pale  clouded  green 
f^round — ^the  red  sprinkled  with  obscure  russety  yellow  dots. 
Stalk  very  slender,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  an 
even  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  or  with  a  few  reflexed  segments, 
mnd  set  in  an  even  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  fine 
ffrained,  tender,  with  a  rich,  pearmain  flavour.  A  first  rate 
fruit.    October  to  February. 

,^  60.  SraoAT.    Floy.  Ken. 

Stnat  IlMi^ 

An  apple  in  high  esteem  among  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  the  North  River,  the  original  tree  of  which  is  said 
to  have  grown  in  a  street  {stroat,  Dutch)  of  Albany.  It  is  well 
known  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  regularly  formed,  roundbh, 
obJong,  and  tapering  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish 
green.  Stem  short,  pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  a  rather  shallow 
cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich, 
brisk  flavour.     In  eating  from  September  to  December. 

70.  WoBMSLET  Pippin.  §  Thomp.  Lind*  P.  Mag. 

Knisht'i  Codlin. 

A  well-flavoured  autumnal  fruit,  from  the  English  Grardens, 
ripening  the  last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
^  Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  tapering  a  little  towards  the  eye, 
which  is  deeply  sunk,  and  the  basin  slightly  plaited.  Skin 
pale  green,  or  straw  colour,  darker  next  the  sun,  and  sprinkled 
with  dark  specks.  Stalk  deeply  planted,  nearly  an  inch  long. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  firm,  with  a  rich  high  flavoured  juice.  This 
is  considered,  abroad,  one  of  the  richest  flavoured  apples,  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  over-praised,  being  rather  too  txm 
and  too  acid. 


A- 


Class  ni.     Winter  Apples. 
71.  Alpriston.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

(Ndaker*!  New.  t «,  m  tLuil 

LMd  Gwydr'i  Newtown  Pippin.  5  *^' "*  ^*^*'^ 


A  third  rate  apple,  valued  in  England  as  excellent  for  cook* 
Ing.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  ribbed,  and  rather  broadest 
9t  the  base.    Skjii  pule  greenish-yellow,  fainty  marked  widi 
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ftreakt  or  network  of  rusaet.  Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  with  open,  long  segments  set  in  a  deep,  rather 
uneven  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  with  a 
tolerable,  somewhat  acid  flavour.  The  Ei^lish  trace  some  re- 
semblance between  this  and  the  Newtown  pippin,  but  we  per- 
ceive  no  limilarity.     October  to  January. 

72.  Ambrican  PiFPin.     Coxe.  Thomp. 

Giinditons. 

Valuable  only  for  its  late  keeping  and  for  cider,  the  American 
pippin  has  never  been  much  cultivated  out  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Newtown  pippin  which  is  frequently  called  by  this  name  abroad, 
is  very  different,  and  infinitely  superiour  to  this. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  regular  form,  roundish,  somewhat 
flattened.  Skin  dull  red  in  patches  and  stripes,  on  a  dull  green 
ground,  marked  by  pretty  large  star-like,  yellowish  russet  specks, 
which  make  the  surface  rather  rough.  Stalk  short,  somewhat 
fleshy  and  set  in  an  irregular  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set 
almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  Flesh  white,  firni, 
juicy,  with  a  somewhat  brisk,  acid  flavour.  Keeps  till  June. 
Trees  with  crooked  shoots. 

78.  Baldwin.  ^    Ken.  Thomp.  Man. 

Woodpecker. 
Pecker. 

The  Baldwin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  New-England  appley, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  first  rate  fruit  in  all  respects.  It  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  more  largely  culidvated  for  the 
Bostoa  market  than  any  other  sort.  It  b«ars  most  abundantly 
with  us,  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  larger,  inore 
beautiful,  ftnd  highly  flavoured  specimens  here,  than  we  ever 
saw  in  its  native  region.  The  Baldwin,  in  flavour  and  general 
characteristics,  evi&ntly  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  oar 
Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  and  deserves  its  extensive  popularity. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  and  narrowing  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin 
yellow  in  the  shade,  but  nearly  covered  and  striped  with  crimfion, 
red,  and  orange,  in  the  sun ;  dotted  with  a  few  large  russet  dots, 
and  with  radiating  streaks  of  russet  about  Ihe  stalk.  Calyx 
closed,  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender  for  so  large  a  fruit, 
planted  in  an  even,  moderately  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  crisp,  with  that  agreeable  mingling  of  the  saccharine  and 
aoid  which  constitutes  a  rich,  high  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  vigo. 
Tous,  upright  grower,  and  bears  most  abundantly.  Ripe  from 
November  to  March,  but  with  us,  is  m  perfection  in  January. 
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74.  Black  Apple.    Coxe. 

Black  American.    T^lomp.  7 

*    A  native  fruit,  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  and  of  a  milc^ 
rather  agreeable  flavour. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  round  or  very  slightly  'flat- 
tened. Skin  dark  red,  almost  black,  with  a  mealy,  whitish 
bloom  on  the  surface.  The  stalk  half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  pretty  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  in  a  rather  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  yellowish  red,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  medium  quality. 
The  tree  when  fully  grown  has*  a  rather  drooping  head.  Ripe 
firom  November  to  February. 

75.  BoESDOEFFEE.^  Thomp.  Knoop. 

JBoBQfNrff    Uout* 

King  Geofge  the  Thiid.    Ron. 

Queen's, 

Aeinnette  B&tarde, 

Edler  Winter  Boradorflbr, 

Reinnette  de  Mienie, 

Ganet  Pippin, 

LeGnund  Bohemian  BondorfiBr,^ 

A  small,  celebrated  German  apple  introduced  into  England  by 
Queen  Charlotte.     It  is  much  admired  as  a  dessert  fruit. 


ac,  to 
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Fruit  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  roundish-oval,  narrowing 
at  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  full  red  cheek,  sprinkled 
with  a  little  russet.  Calyx  set  in  a  small,  even  basin  but  little 
sunk.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
very  firm  and  crisp,  with  a  rich,  brisk,  perfumed  flavour.  The 
tree  grows  rather  loosely,  and  the  blossoms  appear  late.  No- 
vember to  February. 

76.  Bblle-Fleitr,  Tellow.  §   Thomp. 

Bell-Flower.    Cobs.  Ftov.  Km, 
Yellow  Bellflower,  ^ 


The  Yellow  fielle-Fleur  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  excellent 
winter  apple,  every  where  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  most  abundantly  seen  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  as  it 
thrives  well  in  the  sandy  soils  of  New- Jersey.  Coxe  first  de- 
scribed this  fruit ;  the  original  tree  of  which,  grew  in  Burling. 


Tig.  40.     Yelfwt)  lUih-FU^tr. 
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ton,  NewJersey.  We  follow  Thompson,  in  calling  it  Belle^ 
FletOTj  from  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  with  the  class  of  French 
apples,  to  which  it  belonjgs. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  a  little  irregular,  tapering  to  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  often  with  a  blush  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  long  and  slender,  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed  and  set 
Id  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Seeds  in  a  large  hollow  cap- 
sule or  core.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  sprightly,  sub' 
acid  flavour ;  before  fully  ripe,  it  is  considerably  acid.  Wood 
yellowish,  and  tree  vigorous,  with  spreading,  drooping  branches. 
A  regular  and  excellent  bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
orohard.  .  November  to  March, 

T7.  BsLLB-FLXxm,  Whtib.  § 

WUt6  BeUBower.  lif  Indkaia,andih$  WhItaFipptai. 

Green  Bellllower.   )     North,  ana  WeaL  Cnae's  nppiiL 

Detroit  { qf  Cmcm'  Ohio  Avouiita. 

White  Detroit  (     watL  HoUow  Cored  Pipptn,  (qfwome.' 

The  White  Belle-Fleur  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dissemina- 
ted  and  popular  apples  in  the  Western  states.  It  is  a  native, 
and  was  originally  carried  to  the  w^st  by  Mr.  Brunson,  a  nur- 
seryman,  who  emigrated  from  New- York  first  to  Huron  co., 
Ohio,  and  aifterwards  to  Wayne  co.,  Indiana— disseminating  it 

largely. 
It  grows 
pretty 
strongly, 
bears  ve- 
ry abun- 
dantly, 
and      iin 
brittle 
bearing 
shootsare 
inclined 
to  break. 
Head 
spread- 
ing,   but 
notdroop- 
ing. 

This  is 
a  very 
fair  and 
hands'me 
fruit,  less 

Fi;.  41.    White  BeBe-Flevr.  acid  than 

the  Yellow  Belle-Fleur.     The  Cumberland  Spicty  of  Coxe,  well 
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knovn  here,  and  given  in  previous  editions  as  a  synonym,  is,  we 
find  on  farther  acquaintance  with  the  white  Belle-Fleur,  an  en- 
tirely distinct  variety. 

Fruit  medium  to  large.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish -white, 
marked  with  small  brown  dots,  and  rarely  with  a  faint  blush, 
8talk  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  m 
a  smikll,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
delicate,  sprightly  flavour.  Core  large  and  hollow.  October  to 
March. 

78.  BBLLB-FLBim,  Rbd. 

BeUe-Flenr.    PoifBou.  Bette-Flesr  Bonge  ?    Tkemp. 

A  third  rate,  well  knaamt  French  variety,  scarcely  worth 

cultivation.  .    ,      ci .        i  •  l 

Fruit  large,  regular,  oblong-conical.  Skm  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  but  nearly  covered  with  red,  striped  with  dark  red,  and 
dotted  with  yellow.  Stalk  pretty  long,  planted  in  a  deep,  nar- 
row cavity.  Calyx  closed,  sunk  in  a  deep,  narrow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  of  tolerable,  and  mild  flavour,  apt  to  be- 
come mealy.     November  to  January. 

79.  Bbllb-Pleub,  Beabant.    Thorop,  Ron. 

The  Brabant  Belle-Fleur  Is  a  new  vanety  from  Holland. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  heavy,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  a  very  ex- 
cellent winter  apple.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  spreading,  and 
it  requires  to  be  grafted  high  to  make  a  good  head. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  slishtly  ribbed.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  slightly  striped  with  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  pretty 
wide,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  pleasant, 
•ub-aoid  &vour.    December  to  April. 

82.  CoBNisH  GiLLiFLowEB.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Cornish  July-flower. 
Pomme  Begelana. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  flavoured  apples  in  Eng. 
land,  whence  it  comes  ;  it  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  there,  but  we 
think  it  promises  better  here,  in  this  respect. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ovate,  narrowing  much  to  the  eye 
where  it  is  ribbed.  Skin  dull  green,  or  dark  yellowish  green, 
with  a  sunny  side  of  brownish  red,  intermixed  with  a  few  streaks 
of  richer  red.  Cal3rx  large,  set  in  a  very  narrow,  Arrowed  or 
knobby  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh  yel 
lowish,  firm,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour,  and  a  slight  perfume,  re« 
sembling  that  of  the  Gilliflower.     November  to  April. 
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83.  Catshbab.    Coxe.  Lind. 

Round  Catsheftd.    Tktm^f 
Cathead  Greeniog. 

A  very  large  apple,  cultivated  for  drying  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  but  of  little  other  value  except  as  a  cooking  apple. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size  round.     Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  and 
very  deeply  sunk.    Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  open 'basin.     Skin  quite 
smooch,  pale  green.     Flesh  tender,  with  a  sub-acid  juice.     Oo 
tober  and  November. 

84.  Calvillb,  White  Wintee.     Lind. 

CavSle  Blanehe  d'Hiver.    Tkam^  O.  ikiu  HoimUe. 

White  CalviUe.    Cox, 

■  The  White  Winter  Calville  is  a  celebrated  old  French  sauce 
and  cooking  apple  ,*  but  like  most  others  of  its  class,  is  not 
worthy  of  cultivation  here. 

Fruit  large,  rather  flat,  with  the  broad  uneven  ribs  on  its  sides 
which  characterize  Calville  apples.  Skin  smooth,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  becoming  when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush  on 
one  side.  Calyx  small,  deeply  set  in  an  angular  irregular  basin. 
Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  deeply  planted. 
Flesh  white,  large  grained,  tender  and  light,  with  a  pleasant, 
third  rate  flavour ;  juice  scarcely  acid.  A  strong  growing  tree, 
and  a  good  bearer.     November  to  February. 

85.  Calville,  Red  Wintbe«    Lind. 

Calvffle  Rouge  d'Hiver.    Thtm^.  NmaeUe. 
Calville  Rovie.    O.  Z>dL 
Red  CalviUe.    Coce. 

The  Red  Winter  Calville  is  another  old  French  variety  of  the 
sAme  general  character  as  the  foregoing— good  for  culinary  use, 
but  of  very  indifferent  flavour. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish-oblong,  a  little  flattened  at  the 
stem,  and  narrowing  to  the  e^e.  Stalk  stout,  of  medium  length, 
deeply  planted.  Calyx  in  a  large  deep  basin.  Skin  on  the 
shaded  side  pale  red,  on  the  sunny  side  dark  red,  covered  with 
bloom.  Flesh  tender,  and  flavour  a  mild  sab-acid.  No. 
vember  to  March. 

86.  Cos,  OR  Caas.     Ken.  Buel. 

A  native  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  productive,  and  very 
fairly  esteemed. 

Fruit  lai^e,  one  sided  or  angular,  roundish,  broad  and  flatten- 
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ed  at  the  stalk,  narrowing  a  gocxi  deal  to  the  eye.  S9rin  smoofb, 
pale  greenish  yellov  in  the  shade,  but  red  in  the  sun,  with 
splashes  and  specks  of  bright  i^,  and  a  few  yellow  dots.  Stalk 
very  short,  and  rather  strong,  downy,  deeply  inserted  in  a  wide 
one  sided  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a  narrow,  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  mild,  agreeable  flavour.  Deeember 
to  March. 

87.  Chaudlbr.  § 

We  received  this  fine  variety,  which  is  a  great  fiivourite  ra 
Connecticut,  from  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thompson,  in  that 
state.  He  informs  us  that  it  originated  in  the  town  of  Porofret, 
Conn.,  (celebrated  as  the  place  of  Gen.  Putnam's  adventure 
with  the  wolf.) 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened,  and  one*stded  or  an- 
gular  in  its  form ;  obscurely  ribbed  on  its  sides.  Skin  thickly 
streaked  and  overspread  with  dull  red,  (with  a  few  streaks  of 
brighter  red)  on  B^  greenish  yellow  ground  ;  the  red  sprinkled 
witn  light  gray  dots.  Stalk  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  wide  cavity. 
Ca\yx  small  and  cloaed,  set  in  a  plaited,  wide  basin.  Core  and 
seeds  small.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mode* 
rately  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  one  of  moderate  vig- 
ouri  and  is  a  great  bearer.     November  to  February. 


Fig.  42.    GimdUr, 
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88.  CouBT-FSNinr  Plat.  §  Thomp. 


Cooit-pendo.    ImJL  P.  Mag. 
Conrt-pendn  plat  rougieatre.    Aon. 
Capenmi.    O.  Duk. 
Gvnon'a  Apple, 
CkHutppenda  Eztn, 

RondGm, 

Rose, 

Muaque, 

Bonge  Mmqu^, 
Goriandra  Roee^ 
Pomme  de  Berlin, 
WoUaum  Pippin, 
Rimtan, 
PrincHM  NoUe  Zoete, 


to 


This  handsome  French  apple  is  Teiy  popular  abroad,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  by  the  great  variety  of  names  under  which  it 
is  known  in  various  nurseries  in  England,  and  on  the  continent. 
It  thrives  equally  well  herey  and  proves  a  beautiful  acquisition 
to  the  desert. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed  and  quite  flat.  Skin 
rich,  deep  crimson  on  the  sunny  side,  with  a  litde  pale  greenish 
yellow  in  the  shade.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  veiy  deep  cavi- 
ty. Calyx  large,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellow- 
crisp,  with  a  rich,  brisk,  acid  flavour.  The  tree  bears  young 
and  plentifully.     November  to  February^ 

This  sort  in  England  is  frequently  grafted  on  the  French  Pa« 
radise  stock,  when  it  forms  a  neat  little  bush,  not  much  larger 
than  a  Grooseberry,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  handsome  and 
good  fruit. 

89.  CousT  OF  Wick.  (  Thomp.  Ron. 


Court  of  Wick  Pippin,    j 
CoartdeWick'    JMoofcer. 
Rival  Golden  Pippin, 
FW't  Pimun, 
Golden  Drop, 
Wood'b  Huntingdon, 
Tramparent  Pippin, 
Phillip's  Reinette, 
Knightwick  Pippin, 
Week*t  Pippin, 
YeUow, 


IMLF.Mag, 


*t^variiomEngliak 


A  high  flavoured  English  dessert  apple,  of  the  Golden  pippin 
olass,  which  succeeds  well  with  us. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regulariy  formed,  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  roundish-ovate,  somewhat  flattened. 
Skin  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  becoming  a  warm  orange, 
with  a  little  red,  and  dotted  with  small  russet  brown  specks  in 
the  sun.     Calyx  with  wide  spread  segments,  and  set  in  a  wide 
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even  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short,  rather  slender.  Flesh  yellow, 
crisp,  and  juicy,  with  a  high,  poignant  flavour.  October  to 
February. 

The  Court  of  Wyck  is  an  exceedingly  hardy  tree,  and  is, 
therefore,  well  adapted  for  Canada  or  Maine. 

90.  CRAlfBBRKT  PiFPIir. 

This  strikingly  beautiful  apple  we  found  growing  on  a  farm 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  is  only  second  rate  in  point  of  flayour-^- 
about  equal  to  the  Hawthomden— but  it  is  an  excellent  cooking 
apple,  and  its  beautiful  appearance  and  great  productiveness, 
will,  we  think,  render  it  a  popular  variety.  It  is  not  unlike  in 
appearance  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the  Maiden's  Blush, 
and  it  comes  into  use  just  as  that  sort  goes  out. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  a  little  flat- 
tened. Skin  very  smooth,  of  a  fine  clear  yellow  in  the  shade, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  cheek.  Stalk  nearly  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  very  even  and  moderately  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  deep,  regular  basin.  Flesh 
white,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  No* 
vember  to  February. 

01.  Detroit. 

Rod  Detroit. 
Black  DewAU 
Black  Apple.       )  ^ 
Large  Black.       [o/tome. 
Crimion  Pippin.  ) 

Thb  fruit,  commonly  known  in  Western  New-Tork  and 
Michigan  as  the  Detroit,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit  by  early  French  settlers,  and 
thence  disseminated.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  like  many 
other  varieties  grown  at  the  west,  and  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
there,  this  will  yet  prove  to  be  some  old  variety.  It  is  a  very 
good  fruit,  of  striking  appearance. 

There  is  another  apple  incorrectly  called  Detroit,  or  White 
Detroit,  at  Cincinnati,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  White 
Belle-Fleur.     [See  the  latter.] 

Fruit  of  medium  or  rather  large  size,  roundish,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  pretty  regular.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
bug,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Skin  pretty  thick,  8nKX>th  and 
glossy,  bright  crimson  at  first,  but  becoming  dark  blackish  pur- 
pie  at  maturity,  somewhat  dotted  and  marbled  with  specks  of 
fiiwn  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  rather 
deep,  plaited  basin.  Flesh  white,  (sometimes  stained  with  red 
to  the  core  in  exposed  specimens,)  crisp,  juicy,  of  agreeable, 
sprightly,  sub-aoid  flavour*     October  to  February. 
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03*  BsDi^HDsaimx  FovNDLnra^    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  large  green  English  apple,  excellent  for  kitchen  use.  Pniit 
large,  roundish,  obscurely  ribbed.  Skin  deep  green,  paler  at 
maturity.  Stalk  short,  deeply  planted.  Calyx  open,  rather 
deeply  set.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant 
acid  flavour.    October  to  February, 

92.  Dutch  MiONOKivf.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

ReiiMtte  Dorfo.  {<^ikt  Gtrmnu,)       Paternoster  ApleL 
Pomne  de  Laak.  Settin  Pippin. 

Gnwer  Caanlar  ReineCt*.  CopawBiDOvpe  CMb. 

This  magnificent  and  delicious  apple  from  Holland,  piovaa 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  that  we  have  received  from 
abroad.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  Dutch  Mignonne  is  largef 
and  finer  here  than  at  home.  At  any  rate  we  know  none  supe« 
rior  to  it  in  superb  appearance  and  rich  flavour  as  an  early  win«> 
ter  fruit.  The  tree  makes  very  strong  upright  shoots,  and  bears 
fine  crops.     (Hawthornden,  incorrectly,  of  some  gardens  here.) 

Fruit  large,  oflen  very  large,  roundish,  very  regularly  formecC 
Skin  dull  orange,  half  covered  or  more  with  rich,  dull  red,  dot« 
ted  and  mottled  with  large  yellow  russet  specks.  Calyx  open, 
set  in  a  deep,  round,  regular  basin.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
slender,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  Flesh  at 
firjit  firm,  but  becoming  tender,  with  a  rich,  very  aromatic  fla- 
vour.    November  to  February. 

08.  DocTOB.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

Aad  Doctsr. 
0a  Witt. 

A  Pennsylvania  apple,  named  in  honour  of  a  physician  of 
Germantown,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.  It  is  not  so  much 
e-stf^f^med  here  at  the  north,  as  the  tree  is  rather  an  indiflferent 
fr  rower  and  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  sised,  regularly  formed  and  flat.  Skin  smooth, 
yellow,  striped  and  washed  with  two  or  three  shades  of  red,  with 
a  fpw  darker  spots.  Calyx  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  very 
sliort,  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  breaking  in  its 
texture,  wid^  an  excellent,  slightly  aromatic  flavour.  October 
to  January. 

94.  DoMim. 

This  apple,  extensively  planted  in  the  orchards  on  the  Hudson, 
pp  much  resembles  the  Rambo  externally,  that  the  two  are  often 
oonfounded  together,  and  the  outline  of  the  latter  fruit  (see 


Rambo,)  may  be  taken  as  nearly  a  fiie-nmile  of  thk.  The 
Domine  is,  however,  of  a  livelier  colour,  and  the  flavour  and 
•eaaon  of  the  two  fruits  are  very  diatinct, — the  Rambo  behig 
father  a  high  flavoured  early  winter  or  autumn  apple,  while  the 
Domine  it  a  sprightly,  juicy,  Ions  keeping  winter  fruit. 
•  Fruit  of.  medium  sisEe,  flat.  Skin  lively  greenish-yellow  to 
the  shade,  with  stripes  and  splashes  of  bright  red  in  the  suOy 
and  pretty  laree  russet  specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  planted 
in  a  wide  cavity  and  inclining  to  one  side.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
broad  basin  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  tender 
and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour. 
Young  wood  of  a  smooth,  lively,  light  brown,  and  the  trees  are 
the  most  rapid  growers  and  prodigious  bearers  that  we  know — 
the  branches  being  literally  weighed  down  by  the  rope-Hke 
elnsters  of  fruit. 

The  Domine  does  not  appear  to  be  described  by  any  foreign 
author.  Coxe  says  that  he  received  it  from  England,  but  the 
apple  he  describes  and  figures  does  not  appear  to  be  ours,  and 
we  have  never  met  with  it  in  any  collection  here.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  a  native  fruit.  It  is  excellent  from  De* 
oember  till  April. 

05.  Daitvbr's  WmTER  Sweet.     Man.  Ken. 

Epte't  Sweet. 

In  Massachusetts,  from  a  town  in  which  this  variety  takea  ite 
name,  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  best  market  applea — 
but  we  think  it  inferiour  to  the  Ladies'  Sweetins.  It  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  a  very  rapid  tree  in  its  growUi. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smooth,  dull 
yellow,  with  an  orange  blush.  Stalk  slender,  inclining  to  one 
side.  Calyx  set  in  a  smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  firm, 
sweet,  and  rich.  It  bakes  well,  and  is  fit  for  use  the  whole 
winter,  and  often  till  April. 

■ 

00.  De  Saimt  Julibn.    Thomp. 

Seigneur  d*Onay. 
Sunt  Jalttn.    P.  Mag, 

This  French  apple  of  considerable  reputation  has  not  yet 
borne  with  us,  and  we  therefore  copy  Mr.  Thompson's  descrip. 
tion  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 

'<  Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  and  obtusely  angular  on  the 
sides.  Eye  in  a  moderate  sized  cavity,  surrounded  with  slight 
plaits.  Stalk  slender,  about  an  inch  in  length,  mserted  very 
shallow.  Skin  a  little  rough,  with  scars  of  gray  russet,  beneath 
which  it  is  remarkably,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  striped 
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with  yeHow  and  grayish  green.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish-white* 
rich,  sweet  and  excellent.  Shoots  strong,  dark  chestnut,  mode* 
rately  downy,  with  numerous  distinct  whitish  spots.  A  good 
bearer,  in  perfection  in  December,  January,  and  February." 

97.  Easter*  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Yomig't  Ltm^  Keeping. 

CUrraiont  Pippin. 

Ironttone  Pippin. 

French  Cxab.    FangSkt  (ntHff  Con^ 

Remarkable  for  keeping  sound  and  firm  two  years.  It  is  an 
English  variety,  rare  with  us.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  skin  deep 
green,  with  a  pale  brown  blush.  Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply 
inserted.  Calyx  small,  in  a  plaited  basin.  Flesh  very  firm, 
and  though  not  juicy,  of  a  good,  sub. acid  flavour. 

96.  Fallawatsr.    Thomp. 

This  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Garber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.  It  is  a  very  good  and 
productive  apple,  with  a  rich  flavour.  Fruit  rather  large,  regu- 
larly formed,  ovate  or  slightly  conical.  Skin  smooth,  green, 
with  a  brown  blush,  dotted  with  large,  gray  spots.  Stalk  slen- 
der,  set  in  a  narrow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed^  and 
plaoed  in  a  smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  greenish,  juicy,  with 
a  rich,  agreeable,  aub-acid  flavour.     November  to  February. 

99.  Frnnouillbt  Javwb.    Thomp.  Poit.  Coxe. 

Embroidered  Piprin.    JJnd, 
Drapd'Or.    O.  ihk.  No,  12.  Knoop, 
Pomme  de  Cwmctjkn. 

A  beautiful,  little,  French  dessert  fruit,  of  that  class  of  highly 
aromatic  apples,  which  are  called  Fenouillets— (fennel  flavour,) 
in  France. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  regu« 
larly  formed,  a  little  broadest  at  the  base.  Skin  fine  bright  yel- 
low, marked  with  a  gray  fusset  network,  slightly  resembling 
letters  or  characters.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  quite 
small,  set  in  a  rather  small  basin.  Flesh  white,  quite  firm,  with 
a  high,  and  peculiarly  aromatic  flavour.  The  tree  rather  low. 
October  to  March. 

100.  Femouillbt  Rouge.     Thomp.  Poit.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Bardin. 
Coart-pendQ  Gifti. 

Fruit  under  medium  size,  between  two  and  three  inches  in 
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diameter,  regularly  formed,  roundish,  a  little  flattened.  Skin 
grayish  in  the  ground,  but  nearly  overspread  with  dark  brown- 
ish-red and  rather  rough.  Sulk  quite  short,  and  sunk  in  a  small 
cavity.  Eye  rather  narrow  and  shallow.  Flesh  firm,  wither- 
ing a  little  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  sugary  and  somewhat  muftk- 
like>  perfumed  flavour.     October  lo  January. 

101.  pENOtnLLBT  Gris.    Thomp.  Poit.  Nois. 

Pomme  d'Aidi. 

A  neat  little  Anise  flavoured  apple,  but  the  tree  is  of  too 
weakly  and  feeble  a  growth  to  be  worth  cultivation.  Its  leaves 
are  very  small  and  narrow,  and  the  branches  slender.  The 
fruit  is  small,  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  fawn-coloured 
russet  on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  rather  rough.  Eye  quite 
small,  in  a  small  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
Flesh  firm,  with  a  saccharine,  perfumed  flavour.  December. to 
February. 

102.  Gloria  MtrNDi.     Thomp. 

Monstroiia  Pippin.    Cose.  Hoy.  Ken, 

Baltimore. 

Glasenwood  Gloria  MundL 

New- York  Gloria  Muiuli. 

American  Mammoth. 

Ox  Apple. 

This  magnificently  lar^  apple  is  a  native  fruit,  and  we  have 
frequently  seen  it  weighmg  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half,  and 
measuring  14  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  an  excellent  cook- 
ing  apple,  and,  when  in  perfection,  of  a  fair  quality  for  eating ; 
but,  owing  to  its  great  weight,  it  blows  from  tlie  tree,  and  is 
rather  unproductivB. 

Fruit  very  larg^  roundish,  rather  angular,  and  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  ends.  Skin  smooth,  greenish-white  before  fully 
ripe,  when  it  is  pale  lemon  yellow,  becoming  a  little  darker  on 
one  side,  with  very  rarely  a  faint  blush,  and  sprinkled  with  dull 
whitish  spots  imbedded  under  the  surface.  Stalk  strong,  deeply 
inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  very  deep, 
wide  basin,  a  little  irregular,  or  obscurely  furrowed.  Core 
small.  Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  acid  flavour.  Oc- 
tober to  January. 

After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  fruit  and  wood,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  synonymous  with  the  Baltimore  apple. 
(The  Alfriston  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  Baltimore.) 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  origin  of  this  apple,  is  claimed 
for  Red  Hook  (on  the  Hudson,)  for  Long  Island,  and  Baltimore. 
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103.  GoLDKN  Ball.     Ren. 

Tliis  is  a  favourite  apple  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  a  vigorous, 
hardy  variety.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little  to  the 
rye,  about  three  inches  deep-— and  a  good  deal  ribbed  at  the 
sides  and  towards  the  crown.  Skin  smooth,  golden  yellow^  with 
a  few  dots.  *  Stalk  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  cavity.  Eye  rather 
narrow.  Flesh  crisp,  tender,  with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 
Dec*  to  March.    A  native  of  Connecticut.     Moderate  bearer. 

104.  (jOLDEir  Harvet.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

finuidy-  Apple.    FonjfA. 

An  excellent,  high  flavoured  little  dessert  apple  from  £ng- 
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land,  which  bears  well,  and  retains  its  character  ivith  us.  Tt  is 
rather  adapted  for  the  fhiit  garden  than  the  orchard — as  the  tree 
is  of  slender  growth,  and  it  would  not  be  a  popular  market  fruit 
here. 

Fruit  small,  irregularly  round,  and  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Skin  rather  rough,  dull  russet  over  a  yellow  ground, 
witli  a  russety  red  cheek.  Calyx  small,  open,  with  stiff  seg- 
ments, and  set  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  loiig^ 
and  rather  slender.  Flesh  yellow,  of  remarkably  fine  texture, 
with  a  spicy,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruit  should  be  kept 
in  a  cellar,  or  it  is  apt  to  dirivel.     December  to  April. 

105.  Golden  Pippin.     Ray.  Thomp.  Lind. 


ae.  toTfton^ 


English  Golden  Pippin, 
Old  Golden  Pippin, 
Balgone  Pippin, 
Milton  Golden  Pippin, 
Ruwet  Golden  Pippin, 
Herefordshire  Golden  IH[qpui, 
London  Golden  Pippin, 
Waiter's  Golden  Pippin, 
Bayfordbury  Golden  Pippin, 
Pepin  d'Or.  Knoop, 
Pomme  d'Or.    NoueUe  o.  Dm, 
Koenihg*8  Pippelin. 
Reinette  d'Angleterte. 

The  Grolden  Pippin  of  the  English,  is  the  queen  of  all  dessert 
apples,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  connoisseurs,  as  it  unites 
the  qualities  of  small  size,  fine  form,  and  colour,  withhigh  flarour 
and  durability.  It  is  a  very  old  variety,  being  mentioned  by 
Evelyn,  in  1660,  but  it  thrives  well  in  many  parts  of  England 
still.  The  Golden  Pippin  has  never  become  popular  in  this 
country,  either  because  the  taste  here,  does  not  run  in  favour 
of  small  apples,  with  the  high,  sub-acid  flavour  of  the  Golden 

Pippin,  and  other  favourite 
English  sorts,  or  because  our 
Newtown  pippins,  Swaars, 
and  Spitzenburghs,  etc.,  are 
still  higher  flavoured,  and 
of  a  size  more  admired  in 
this  country.  The  Golden 
Pippin  is  not  a  very  strong 
[grower,  and  is  rather  suited 
to  the  garden  than  the  or- 
chard, with  us. 

Fruit  small,  round,  and 
regularly  formed.  Skin 
gold     colour,    dotted    with 

grayy  russety  dots,  with  also 

Fig'44.    OoU^^^T^  obacuiB  white  specks    im- 
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bedded  under  (he  akin.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  slender. 
Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  regular,  shalk>w  basin.  Flesh  yeU 
lowisb,  crisp,  rather  acid,  but  with  a  rich,  brisk,  high  flavour. 
A  great  bearer,  but  requires  a  strong,  deep,  sandy  loam.  No- 
vember  to  March. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  English  Golden  Pippin,  dif. 
fering  but  little  in  general  appearance  and  size,  and  very  little 
in  flavour,  from  the  old  sort,  but  of  rather  more  thrifty  growth  ; 
the  best  of  these  are  Hughes',  and  Kirke's  new  Cluster,  Ciolden 
Pippins. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  apples  which  are  improperly 
called  Abcerican  Golden  Pippiif,  but  we  have  never  yet  been 
mble  to  find  a  distinct  and  new  variety  of  this  name.  What  are 
so  termed  are,  usually,  the  Fall,  or  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

106.  HoABT  Morning.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Dainty  Apple. 

Dovmv, 

Sam  RawUn^i. 

A  large  and  handsome  English  fruit,  of  good  flavour,  and  es- 
teemed  for  culinary  purposes. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  flattened.  Sim  broadly  and 
irregularly  striped  with  red,  on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  downy  bloom,  which  gives  it  a  somewhat  hoary  appear- 
ance. Calyx  quite  small,  in  a  narrow,  and  shallow,  plaited  basin. 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  wide  depression.  Flesh 
firm,  sometimes  a  little  pinkish  next  the  skin,  with  a  brisk,  sub- 
acid flavour.     October  to  December. 

107.  HuBBABDSTON  NoNSUcH.  §  Man.  Ken. 

A  fine,  large,  early  winter  fruit,  which  originated  in  the  town 
of  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  and  is  of  first  rate  quality.  The  tree 
18  a  vigorous  grower,  forming  a  handsome  branching  head,  and 
bears  very  large  crops.    It  is  worthy  of  extensive  orchard  culture. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  much  narrower  near  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth,  striped  with  splashes,  and  irregular  broken  stripes 
of  pale  and  bright  red,  which  nearly  cover  a  yellowish  ground. 
The  calyx  open,  and  the  stalk  short,  in  a  russetted  hollow. 
Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  tender,  with  an  agreeable  mingling  of 
sweetness  and  acidity  in  its  flavour.     October  to  January. 

108.  Jonathan.  §  Buel.  Ken. 

PhUip  Rick. 
KlngPhiUp. 

The  Jonathan  is  a  very  beautiful   dessert  apple,  and  its 

10* 
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great  beauty,  good  flavour,  and  prcxfuctiveneas  in  all  soils, 
unite  to  recommend  it  to  orchard  planters.  The  original  tree 
of  this  new  sort  is  growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Philip  Rick,  of 
Kingston,  New. York,  a  neighbourhood  unsurpassed  in  the  world 
for  its  great  natural  congeniality  to  the  apple.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Judge  Buel,  and  named  by  him,  in  compli- 
roent  to  Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  who 
made  known  the  fruit  to  him.  The  colour  of  the  young  wood 
is  a  lively  light  brown,  and  the  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
are  large.     Growth  rather  slender,  slightly  pendulous. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish-ovate,  or 
tapering  to  the  eye.  Skin  thin  and  smooth,  the  ground  clear 
light  yellow,  nearly  covered  by  lively  red  stripes,  and  deepening 
into  brilliant  or  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  'a  deep,  regular  cavity. 
Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  rather  broad  basin.  Flesh  white,  rarely  a 
little  pinkish,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  mild  sprightly  fla- 
vour. This  fruit,  evidently,  belongs  to  the  Spitzenburgh  class. 
November  to  March. 

109.  Kieke's  Lord  Nelson.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

A  large  anfl  beautiful  English,  early  winter  sort ;  of  good 
quality.  Fruit,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
roundish,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  straw  colour,  nearly 
covered  with  red,  and  washed  and  stained  with  very  bright  red 
in  the  sun.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  pretty  large  and  regular  basin, 
with  a  few  small  plaits  at  the  bottom.  Stalk  rather  slender  and 
short.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  firm,  with  an  agreeable,  though 
not  very  high  flavour. 

110.  Kentish  Fill-Basket.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Potter's  Large  Seedling     Ron, 
Lady  de  Grey*t. 

An  immense  English  fruit,  properly  named,  and  much  ad- 
mired by  those  who  like  great  size,  and  beauty  of  appearance. 
The  flavour  is  tolerable,  and  it  is  an  excellent  cooking  apple. 
The  tree  grows  strongly,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  very  large — frequently  four  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, roundish,  slightly  ribbed  or  irregular.  Skin  smooth, 
yellowish  green,  in  the  shade,  but  pale  yellow  in  the  sun,  with  a 
brownish  red  blush  on  the  sunny  side ;  slightly  streaked  or  spot- 
ted with  darker  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  pretty  large,  slightly 
irregular  basin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  sub-acid,  sprightly 
flavour.     October  to  January. 


•-•»*> 
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111.  Labt  Apple.  §  Coxe 

Api.    O.  Ihik. 

Api  Petit    Tkim^  Ron, 

Pomme  Rote. 

Pomme  d'Api  Rouge.    Poll. 

Petit  Api  Rouge, )  j^-^ 

Grae  Api  Rouge,  J^^ 

An  exquisite  little  dessert  fruit,  the  pretty  size  and  beautiful 
colour  of  which,  render  it  an  universal  favourite;  as  it  is  a  great 
bearer  it  is  also  a  profitable  sort  for  the  orchardist,  bringinff 
the  highest  price  of  any  fancy  apple  in  market.  It  ia  an  old 
French  variety,  and  is  nearly  alwa3rs  known  abroad  by  the 
name  of  Afi  ;  but  the  name  of  Lady  Apple  has  become  too  uni* 
versal  here,  to  change  it  now.  No  amateur's  collection  should 
be  without  it. 

Fruit  quite  small,  but  regu- 
larly formed  and  flat.  Skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  with  a  bril- 
liant  deep  red  cheek,  contrast- 
ing with  a  lively  lemon  yellow 
ground.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  and  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  small,  sunk  in  a  basin 
with  small  plaits.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant  flavour.    The  tree  has  Rg.  45.   l/idy  Affte, 

straight,  almost  black  shoots,  with  small  leaves ;  forms  a  very 
upright,  small  head,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  bunches.  The  latter 
is  venr  hardy,  and  may  be  left  on  the  tree  till  severe  frosts. 
The  Lady  Apple  is  in  use  from  December  to  May. 

The  Api  Noir,  or  Black  Lady  Apple,  differs  from  the  foregoing 
sort  only  in  the  colour,  which  is  nearly  black.  In  shape,  size, 
season,  and  flavour,  it  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is,  from  its  un- 
usually dark  hue,  a  singular,  and  interesting  fruit. 

The  true  Api  ^toilb,  or  Star  Lady  Apple^  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Poiteau,  in  the  Pomologie  Fran^^aise,  is  another  very 
distinct  variety ;  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter, but  having  five  prominent  angles,  which  give  it  the  form  of 
a  star.  This  variety  is  rather  scarce,  the  common  Lady  Apple 
being  frequently  sent  out  for  it,  by  French  nurserymen.  It 
keeps  until  quite  late  in  the  spring,  when  its  flavour  becomes 
excellent,  though  in  winter  it  is  rather  dry.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  resembles  that  of  the  other  Apis. 

112.  LsMON  Pippin.     Thomp.  ForsyA. 

Kirke'i  Lemon  Pippin. 

This  is  an  old  variety,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  high 
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estimation.    It  1%  properly,  an  autumn  sort,  though  it  will  keep 
till  January. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  regular  oval  shape.  Calyx  short 
and  slender,  set  in  a  small,  evenly  formed  basin.  Tlie  stalk  is 
short,  fleshy,  and  curled  round,  and  it  grows  from  a  small  fleshy 
protuberance,  giving  the  apple  the  form  of  a  lemon.  Skin  pale 
green,  becoming  nearly  lemon  yellow  when  ripe.  Flesh  firm, 
with  a  brisk,  and  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  grows 
erect,  and  produces  good  crops.     October  to  January. 

113,  MiNisTKR.     Man.  Ken. 

A  very  excellent  New.England  variety,  introduced  to  notice 
by  the  late  R.  Manning.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Saunders,  Rowley,  Mass. ;  but  was  first  exhibited  to  Mr.  M.  by 
a  minister — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  whence 
its  name.  Mr.  Manning,  recommended  it  very  strongly  for  or* 
chard  Culture. 

Fruit  large,  oblqng,  tapering  to  the  eye,  around  which,  are  a 
few  furrows — and  resembling  the  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  in  outline. 
Skin  striped  and  splashed  near  the  stalk,  with  bright  red  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved  to 
one  side,  and  pretty  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a 
very  narrow,  plaited  or  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
very  tender,  with  a  somewhat  acid,  but  very  agreeable  flavour. 
October  to  January. 

114.  Male  Cable.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Mela  di  Cftrlo. 
Mela  Caria. 
Ponune  de  Chailea. 
Porame  Finale. 
Charles  Apple. 

The  Male  Carle  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  apples  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  it  comes.  It  is  raised  in  great 
quantities  about  Grenoa,  and  its  great  beauty,  and  delicacy  of 
flavour,  render  it  quite  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  seaports.  Here  or  in  New-England,  it  does  not  always 
attain  perfection,  but  south  of  New- York  it  becomes  beautiful 
and  flue,  as  it  needs  a  warm  and  dry  soil. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  regularly  shaped,  and  a  little  nar- 
rower towards  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  with  a  delicate,  waxen 
appearance,  pale  lemon  yellow  in  the  shade,  with  a  brilliant 
crimson  cheek  next  the  sun,  the  two  colours  often  joining  in 
strong  contrast.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  nar. 
row,  regular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  an  even,  rather  narrow  and 
deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  very  juicy,  but  tender,  and  with  a 
delicate,  slightly  rose-perfumed  flavour.     September  to  January. 
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115.  Maciean's  Fayouhitb.    Thomp. 

This  is  a  new  variety,  lately  received  from  Eogland,  which 
has  not  yet  boroe  fruit.  Mr.  Thompson  describes  it  as  follows : 
*^  Middle  size,  roundish,  yellow,  crisp,  rich,  with  the  flavour  of 
the  Newtown  pippin.  November  to  February.  Tree  mode, 
rately  vigorous,  a  good  bearer,  of  the  highest  excellence." 

116.  Mouse  Apple.  § 

Mooie  Apple. 

This  is  an  excellent,  native  fruit,  which  originated  in  Ulster 
county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  there,  one  of  the 
most  popular  winter  fruits,  being  considered,  by  some,  superiour 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  it  deserves  extensive  trial 
elsewhere. 

Fruit  in  weight,  light ;  in  size,  lai^e,  roundish-oblong,  or 
slightly  conical.  Skin,  when  first  gathered,  dull  green,  but 
when  ripe,  it  becomes  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish 
blush  on  one  side,  and  a  few  scattered,  russety  gray  dots.  Stalk 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  not  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  sliehtly  plaited  at  the 
bottom.  Flesh  very  white  and  fine  grained,  and  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  delicate,  and  faintly  perfumed  flavour. 

117.  Margil.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Never&iL  ^ 

Mimche'i  Pippia. 

A  well  flavoured,  old  English  dessert  apple,  but  rather  a  slow 
grower.  It  is  of  too  small  size  to  be  popular  here,  without 
greater  beauty  of  appearance.  Fruit  small,  a  little  angular, 
ovate,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Skin  orange  in 
the  sun,  dull  yellow  in  the  shade,  streaked  and  mottled  with  red. 
Calyx  set  in  a  small  irregular  basin.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  yel- 
low, firm,  with  a  high  flavoured,  aromatic  juice.  November  to 
January. 

118.  Menagsre.     Thomp.  Man. 

We  received  this  fruit  from  Mr.  Manning,  who,  we  believe, 
had  it  from  Germany.  It  is  an  immense,  flat,  turnip-shaped 
apple,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  tested  it,  with  but  little  flavour, 
and  only  fit  for  cooking.  Fruit  very  large,  regularly  formed, 
but  very  much  flattened.  Stalk  short.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with 
sometimes  a  little  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  tolerably  juley.  Sep. 
vember  to  January. 
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119.  MuEPHT.     Man.  Ken. 

This  is  an  agreeable,  Peannain  flavoured  apple,  strongly  re- 
sembling, indeed,  the  Blue  Pearmain.  It  is  a  seedling,  raised  by 
Mr.  D.  Murphy,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish, 
oblong.  Skin  pale  red,  streaked  with  darker  red,  and  marked 
with  blotches  of  the  same  colour.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin« 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  aa  agreeable,  rather  rich  flavour* 
November  to  February. 

120.  Michael  Henrt  Pippin.    Coze.  Thomp. 

A  New-Jersey  fruit,  a  native  of  Monmouth  county,  first 
described  by  Coxe,  and  highly  esteemed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  States.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  oblong  or 
ovate,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  smooth,  and  when  first  picked,  of 
a  dull  green,  resembling  slightly  the  Newtown  Pippin.  Skin 
when  ripe,  of  a  lively  yellowish  green.  Stalk  short  and  rather 
thick.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender, 
juicyj  and  high  flavoured.  The  tree  forms  a  very  upright  head, 
with  pretty  strong  shoots.     November  to  March. 

121.  Nbwtown  Pippin.  §  Coxe.  Thomp. 

Green  Newtown  Pippin. 
Green  Winter  Pippin. 
Ameriewi  Newtown  Pippin* 
PeteisbQigb  Pippin. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  apples,  and  is, 
when  in  perfection,  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  in  all  the 
•qualities  which  constitute  a  high  flavoured  dessert  apple,  to 
which  it  combines  the  quality  of  long  keeping  without  the 
least  shrivelling,  retaining  its  high  flavour  to  the  last.  It  is 
very  largely  raised  in  New- York  and  New.Jersey  for  expor- 
tation, and  commands  the  highest  price  in  Co  vent  Garden 
Market,  Liondon.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  Newtown,  Long 
Island,  and  [t  requires  a  pretty  strong,  deep,  warm  soil^  to 
attain  its  full  perfection,  and  in  the  orchard  it  should  be  well 
manured  every  two  or  three  years.  For  this  reason,  while  it 
is  planted  by  acres  in  orchards  in  New. York  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  is  rarely  raised  in  large  quantities  or  with  much  suc- 
cess in  New-England.  On  the  Hudson,  thousands  of  barrels 
of  the  fairest  and  richest  Newtown  pippins  are  constantly  pro» 
duced.  The  tree  is  of  rather  slender  and  slow  growth,  and  even 
while  young,  is  always  remarkable  for  its  rough  bark. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  irregular  in  its  out* 
line,  caused  by  two  or  three  obscure  ribs  on  the  sides— -and 
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broadest  at  the  base,  next  the  stalk  ;  about  three  inches  in  dU 
ameter,  and  two  and  a  half  deep.  Skin  dull  green,  becoming 
olive  green  liirhen  ripe,  with  a  &int,  dull  brownish  blush  on  one 
side,  dotted  with  small  gray  specks,  and  with  delicate  russet 
rays  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  t]uite  small  and  closed,  set  in  a 
narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch- long,  rather 
slender,  deeply  sunk  in  a  wide,  funnel-qjiaped  cavity.  Flesh 
greenish.white,  very  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  fine  aroma,  and  an 
exceedingly  high  and  delicious  flavour.  When  the  fruit  is  not 
grown  on  healthy  trees,  it  is  liable  to  be  spotted  with  black  spots. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  keeping  apples,  and  is  in  eating  from 
December  to  May-*-but  is  in  the  finest  perfection  in  March. 

122.  Newtown  Pippin,  Yellow,  §  Coxe.  Thomp. 

The  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  strongly  resembles  the  forego- 
ing, and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  superiour  fruit.*  The 
Yellow  18  handsomer,  and  has  a  higher  perfume  than  the  Green, 
and  its  flesh  is  rather  firmer,  and  equally  high  flavoured  ;  while 
the  Green  is  more  juicy,  crisp,  and  tender.  The  Yellow  New. 
town  Pippin  is  rather  flatter,  measuring  only  about*two  inches 


Fig.  46.    Ydtow  NewUnen  Pippin. 

deep,  and  it  is  always  quite  angular- — projecting  more  on  one 
side  of  the  slalk  than  the  other.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  yellow, 
with  a  rather  lively  red  cheek,  and  a  smooth  skin,  few  or  none  of 
the  spots  on  the  Green  variety,  but  with  the  same  russet  marks 
at  the  stalk.  It  is  also  more  highly  fragrant  before,  and  after,  it 
is  cut  than  the  Green.  The  flesh  is  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and  with 
a  very  rich  and  high  flavour.    Both  the  Newtown  pippins  grow 
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alike,  and  they  are  both  excellent  bearers*  Thus  variety  is 
rather  hardier  and  succeeds  best  in  the  eastern  states.  We 
have  kept  the  fruit  until  the  4th  of  July. 

128.    NOSTHEBN   SpT. 

This  beautiful  new  American  fruit  is  on&  of  the  most  deli* 
cious,  fragrant,  and  sprightly  of  all  late  dessert  apples.  It  ripens 
in  January,  keeps  tiU  June,  and  always  commands  the  highest 
market  price.  The  tree  is  of  rapid,  upright  growth,  and  bean> 
moderate  crops.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Oliver  Chapin,  of 
Bloomfield,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  large,  conical-flattened.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  in  the  shade 
greenish  or  pale  yellow,  in  the  sun  covered  with  light  and  dark 
stripes  of  purplish-red,  marked  with  a  few  pale  dots,  and  a  thin, 
white  bloom.  Stalk  three.fi)urtha  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender, 
planted  in  a  very  wide,  deep  cavity,  marked  with  russet.  Calyx 
small,  closed;  basin  narrow,  abrupt,  furrowed.  Flesh  white, 
fine-grained,  tender,  slightly  sub-acid,  with  a  peculiarly  fresh 
and  delicious  flavor. 

128.  NoNPABEiL,  Old.     Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 

EogUdh  NonprniL  N«aPftniU6.    O.  Duk, 

The  Old  Nonpareil  is  a  favourite  apple  in  England,  but  it  is 
little  esteemed  in  this  country.     November  to  January. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  ovate,  and  flat- 
tened. Skin  greenish-yellow,  thinly  coated  with  pale  russet. 
Stalk  slendery  an  inch  long.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  round 
basin.     Flesh  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  acid,  poignant  flavour. 

124.  Nonpareil,  Scablbt.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

New  Scarlet  NonpMeiL 

A  handsomer  and  larger  variety  of  the  foregoing.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  roundish,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
half  an  inch  less  in  depth — regularly  formed.  Skin,  in  the  sun 
deep  red,  sprinkled  with  brownish  gray  dots  on  a  ground  of  yel- 
lowish green,  slightly  streaked.  Calyx  set  in  a  regulariy  form- 
ed,  shallow  basin,  with  a  few  small  plaits.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  and  rather  stout.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish-white,  with  a 
rich,  acid  juice.  The  tree  is  a  much  stronger  grower  than  the 
old  sort.     November  to  February. 

125.  Norfolk  Beattfut.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Re&d'i  Baker. 
CftiRhead  fieanfin. 

Chiefly  valued  for  dr3ring      Tn  Norfolk,  England,  quite  a 
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trade  is  carried  on  in  the  dried  fruit  of  this  apple— which  is  also 
ID  high  esteem  for  preserves,  and  all  kitchen  uses. 

Fruit  large,  flat,  a  little  irregular  in  outline.  Skin  dark 
dingy  red,  or  copper  colour,  on  a  greenish  ground.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  fleshy,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  set  in  an  irregular, 
plaited  basin.  Flesh  firm,  of  poor  flavour,  with  a  sub-acid 
juice.     November  to  May.    A  great  bearer. 

126.  Newark  Kmo.    Coze.  Thomp. 

Hundanan.. 

A  new.Jersey  fruit,  of  medium  size,  conical  or  Pearmain* 
shaped,  and  of  handsome  appearance.  Skin  smooth,  red,  with 
a  few  yellow  streaks  and  dots,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground. 
Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  with  a  rather  rich, 
pleasant  flavour.  The  tree  is  spreading,  and  bears  well.  No- 
vember  to  February. 

127.  Nkwaek  Pippin.    Coxe. 

JFVeiicfa  I^ppm. )  ^^ 
Yellow  Pipiai. }  ^ 


A  handsome  and  very  excellent  early  winter  variety,  easily 
known  by  the  crooked,  irregular  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the 
drooping  habit  of  the  branches. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundLsh-oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  becoming  a  fine  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  with 
clusters  of  small  black  dots,  and  rarely  a  s^ty  £siint  blush* 
Calyx  in  a  regular  and  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  moderately 
long,  and  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  very  rich, 
juicy,  and  high  flavoured.  A  very  desirable  fruit  fi>r  the  ama- 
teur's garden.     November  to  February. 

128.  Pbarmain,  Herefordshixe.  §  Thomp. 

Winter  Pearmtin.    Cow. 
Royal  Peannaui.    IJmL  tUfiu 
Pumin  Royal.    JKiioqp. 
Old  Peanaaln. 
Royale  d'Angleteire. 

This  delicious  old  variety,  generally  known  here  as  the  English 
or  Royal  Pearmain,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  winter  dessert  fruits, 
and  its  mild  and  agreeable  flavour  renders  it  here,  as  abroad,  an 
universal  favourite,  both  as  a  dessert  apple,  and  for  cooking. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  and  of  a  pretty  regular  Pear* 
main-shape.  Skin  stained,  and  mottled  with  soft,  brownish  red 
on  a  dull,  russety  green  ground,  dotted  with  grayish  specks. 
The  red  thickly  motUed  near  the  eye,  with  yellowish  russet  spots. 
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Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Calyx  v/ifk  wide^read,  r^ 
flexed  segments,  and  set  in  a  shallow,  narrow,  slighuj  plaited 
basin.  Fleati  pale  yellow,  very  mellow  and  tender,  with  a 
pleasant,  aromatic  flavour.     A  moderate  bearer,  but  often  pn>- 
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duces  large  crops  on  light  soils,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
sort.    November  to  February.     A  strong  grower. 

The  Winter  Pearmain  of  most  American  orchards,  is  the  Au^ 
tumn  Pearmain  of  this,  and  most  English  works. 

129.  Pearmatn,  Blue.  §  Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 

The  Blue  Pearmain  is  a  large  and  very  showy  fruit,  and  is 
therefore  popular  in  the  New-England  markets.  The  nume- 
rous large  russetty  yellow  dots  which  are  sprinkled  over  the 
skin,  and  the  bloom  which  overspreads  it,  mark  this  apple. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish,  regularly  formed,  yery 
slightly  conical.  Skin  covered  with  stripes  and  blotches  of 
dark  purplish-red,  over  a  dull  ground— and  appearing  bluish 
from  the  white  bloom.  Stalk  short,  slender,  sunk  in  a  deep 
hollow,  rather  uneven*  Calyx  small,  pretty  deeply  sunk  in  an 
even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  mild,  rather  rich  and  good.  The 
tree  grows  strongly,  and  bears  moderate  crops.  October  to 
February. 

130.  Pearmain,  Clatgatb.     Thomp,  Lind. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  Pearmain,  lately  received  from  Eng* 
l^d,  which  has  not  yet  fruited  with  us,  but  bears  the  highest 
(Sharacter  abroad. 
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Fruit  of  medium  siase,  and  Pearmain  shape.  Skin  mofiish- 
yellow,  nearly  covered  with  brownish  red.  Flesh  yellow,  ten- 
der, with  a  very  rich,  aromatic  "  Ribston  pippin  flavour."  The 
tree  is  very  hardy.     November  to  March. 

131.  PsAEMAiir,  Adams.     Thomp.  Lind. 
Norfolk  PippiiL 

The  Adams'  Pearmain  is  a  handsome  variety,  which  stands 
high  in  England,  but,  as  yet,  does  not  hold  its  character  with  us. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  of  a  roundish,  Pearmain-sbape. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  stripes  and  patches  of  salmon  red 
and  yellow,  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted  with  white  specks 
near  the  stalk — and  slightly  touched  with  russet.  Stalk  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender.  Calyx  closed,  and  set 
in  a  narrow  basin,  sliffhtly  plaited.  Flesh  yellowish,  quite  firm 
and  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  sub-acid,  and  rather  rich  flavour.  No- 
vember  to  February. 

132.  Pearmain,  Swest.  § 

A  handsome,  dark  red,  sweet  apple,  of  the  Pearmain  class,  of 
vwy  saoohaiiiie  flavour,  and  much  esteemed  in  some  parts  of 
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the  eastern  states  for  baking  and  eating.  It  has  lon^  been  eid- 
tivated  near  Hartford,  and  also  in  RhcSe  Island,  ana  was  intio* 
daoed  from  England  before  the  revolution. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  roundish  Pearmain  shape.  Skin 
fine  dark  red,  with  rough  russet  dots,  and  covered  with  a  bluish 
bloom — near  the  eye  a  lighter  red.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slen- 
der,  deeply  sunk  in  a  wide  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Calyx  woolly, 
set  in  a  very  shallow  and  narrow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  mode- 
rately juicy,  and  very  sweet  and  rich.     December. 

132.  Paradise,  Winter  Sweet. 

The  Winter  Sweet  Paradise  is  a  very  productive  and  excel* 
lent  orchard  fruit,  always  fair,  and  of  fine  appearance.  We 
received  it  some  years  ago,  along  with  the  Summer  Sweet 
Paradise,  from  Mr.  Garber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  consider  it  a 
native  fruit. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  fair 
and  smooth,  dull  green  when  picked,  with  a  brownish  i)lush,  be- 
coming a  little  paler  at  maturity.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  round 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  basin  shallow  and  narrow.  Flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly,  and  very  good.  Novem- 
ber  to  March. 

133.  PoMME  Grisb. 

Griae.    Thomp. 
Gray  Apple. 

A  small  gray  apple,  from  Canada,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  dessert  apples  for  a  northern  climate.  It  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  but  is  a  good  bearer,  and  has  an  excellent  flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened. 
Skin  greenish  gray  or  russet,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  eye. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a  round  basin.  Flesh  tender,  rich,  and 
high  flavoured. 

134.  Pound  Royal.  § 

A  charming  winter  apple,  as  yet  only  known  in  Connecticut, 
but  deserving  extensive  cultivation.  We  have  this  sort  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ransdell,  of  that  state,  who  informs  us  that  the  oldest 
known  trees  are  growing  on  the  Putnam  estate,  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.  It  is  not  unlikely  from  the  name  by  which  it  is  gene- 
rally known,  that  it  may  be  of  French  origin, — either  introduced 
as  a  young  tree,  or  raised  from  seeds  given  Gen.  Putnam  by  the 
French  officers  of  his  acquaintance,  during  the  war.  The  trees 
arc  vigorous  growers,  and  abundant  bearers. 
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Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  with  a  slightly  uneven  surface^- 
and  sometimes  an  obscure  furrow  on  one  side.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish-white, rarely  with  a  faint  blush,  and  marked  when  ripe 
with  a  few  large  ruddy  or  dark  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  slender,  rather  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a 
furrowed,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  very  tender,  breaking,  fine 
grained,  with  a  mild,  agreeable,  sprightly  flavour.  Seeds  en~ 
closed  in  a  hollow  chamber.  In  use  from  December  to  April. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  Ponune  Royale  (p.  83). 


FSg.  49.    Pound  RmfoL 


135,  PsNifocK's  Rbd  Wintbk.     Thomp. 

Peimock.   Cove. 

This  is  a  Pennsylvania  fruit,  of  good  quality  for  the' table,  and 
an  excellent  baking  apple.  Unfortunately  it  is,  of  late,  so  liable 
to  the  bitter- rot,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

Fruit  quite  large,  angular  or  one-sided,  generally  flat, 
but  occasionally  roundish-oblong.  Skin  fine  deep  red,  witii 
faint,  indistinct  streaks  of  yellow,  and  a  few  black  specks. 
Stalk  short.  Flesh  yellow,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant, 
sweet  flavour.  The  tree  is  large,  makes  a  firm,  spreading 
heady  and  in  a  regular  bearer.     November  to  March. 

11* 
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136.  Pbibstly.    Coze.  Thomp. 

Prieatley's  Amfiricun. 

Another  native  of  the  same  state  as  the  foregoing  variety,  and 
named,  like  it,  after  the  cultivator  who  first  brought  it  into  no- 
tice. This  sort  has  a  pleasant,  spicy  flavour,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed for  eating  and  cooking. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smooth,  dull  red,  with 
small  streaks  of  yellowish  green,  dotted  with  greenish  specks. 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  and  inserted  in  a  round,  pretty  deep 
cavity.  Flesh  white,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  spicy,  agreeable 
flavour.  The  foliage  is  large,  and  the  tree,  which  is  a  hand- 
some upright  grower,  bears  well  on  light  saudy  soils.  Decem- 
ber to  March. 

137.  Pbabsom's  Plate.     Thomp. 

A  new  variety,  lately  received  from  England,  and  not  yet 
well  tested  here,  but  which  has  a  very  high  reputation.  Fruit 
small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  regularly  form- 
ed,  flat.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow,  with  a  little 
red  in  the  sun.  Flavour  first  rate  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Thom- 
son says  this  is  a  good  bearer,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  des« 
sert  fruit. 

138.  Peck's  Pleasant. 

A  first  rate  fruit  in  all  respects,  belonging  to  the  Newtown 
pippin  class.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  we  think  it  originated,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Con- 
necticut, but  as  yet  is  little  known  out  of  that  district  of  coun- 
try, but  deserves  extensive  dissemination.  It  considerably  re- 
^sembles  the  Yellow  Newtown  pippin,  though  a  larger,  fruit,  with 
more  tender  flesh,  and  is  scarcely  inferiour  to  it  in  flavour. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  angular,  and 
slightly  flattened,  with  an  indistinct  furrow  on  one  side.  Skin 
smooth,  and  when  first  gathered,  green,  with  a  little  dark  red  ; 
but  when  ripe,  a  beautiml  clear  yellow,  with  bright  blush  on  the 
sunny  side  and  near  the  stalk,  marked  with  scattered  gray  dots. 
The  stalk  is  peculiarly  fleshy  and  flattened,*  short,  and  sunk  in 
a  wide,  rather  wavy  cavity.  Calyx  woolly,  sunk  in  a  narrow, 
abruptly,  and  pretty  deeply  sunk  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine 
grained,  juicy,  crisp  and  tender,  with  a  delicious,  high  aromatic 
flavour.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  but  bears  regu- 
larly  and  well,  and  the  fruit  commands  a  high  price  in  market. 
Mr.  S.  Lyman,  who  raises  this  fruit  in  great  perfection,  informs 
us  that  with  him  the  apples  on  the  lower  branches  of  old  trees 
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are  fiat,  while  those  oa  the  upper  bramriiefl  are  nearly  cooioal* 
Noyember  to  March. 


fig.  so.   Pm»9 


199.  Pennington's  Seedling.    Thomp.  Lii  d. 

This  18  a  Dew  russet  variety  from  Ei^land,  which,  we  think, 
will  prove  a  valuable  one. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  flat,  a  little  angular,  and  broad- 
eet  at  the  base.  Skin  mostly  covered  with  rough  yellow  russet, 
with  a  little  pale  brown  in  the  sun.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  pretty  stout,  planted  in  a  wide,  irregular  cavity. 
Calyx  with  long  segments,  set  in  a  rather  shallow,  wavy  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  high  flavoured,  aoid 
juice.     November  to  March. 

140.  Pound.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

A  very  large  and  showy  fruit,  but  of  very  indifierent  quality, 
and  not  worth  cultivation  where  better  sorts  are  to  be  had.  The 
fruit  is  roundish-oblong,  striped  with  red,  on  a  dull  greenish 
yellow  ground.  The  stalk  short,  and  deeply  inserted.  The 
^esh  yellowish  green,  and  without  much  flavour.  October  la 
January. 
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141.  RaoDB  Islaud  Obsenikg.    Coxe.  Thomp.  Man* 

Burlington  Greening. 
Jeney  Greening !    Com. 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  such  an  nniTersal  fevourite, 
and  19  80  generally  known,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  It  succeeds  well  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  is,  perhaps^ 
more  generally  esteemed  than  any  other  early  winter  firuit.  In 
the  eastern  states  where  the  Newtown  pippin  does  not  attain  full 
perfection,  this  apple  takes  its  place-— «md  in  England,  it  is  fre- 
quently sold  for  that  fruit,  which,  however,  it  does  not  equal. 
[The  Green  Newtown  Pippin  described  by  Lindley  is  this  fruit] 


1%.  51.    Rhode  tdand  OnauRg» 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  flattened,  pretty  regular,  but 
oOen  obscurely  ribbed.  Skin  oily  smooth,  dark  green,  becom- 
ing pale  green  when  ripe,  when  it  sometimes  shows  a  dull  blush 
near  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  woolly,  closed,  in  a  slightly  sunk, 
nearer ly  plaited  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
curved,  thickest  at  the  bottom.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  ten- 
der, crisp,  with  an  abundance  of  rich,  slightly  aromatic,  lively, 
acid  juice.  The  tree  grows  very  strongly,  and  resembles  the 
Fall  pippin  in  its  wood  and  leaves,  and  bears  most  abundant 
crops.  The  fruit  is  as  excellent  for  cooking,  as  for  the  dessert* 
November  to  February — or,  in  the  north,  to  March. 
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142.  Rbikbttb,  Canada.     Thomp.  Nois. 


(^variou$ 
Europm 


Canadian  Reinetto.    LmdL 

Gnnte  Reinette   d'Aogletene.    O.  DmA. 

Pomme  da  Caon. 

Beineite  do  Canada  Blanche. 

Reinette   Grome  du  Canada. 

Reinette  du  Canada  &  Cortes.  ^ 

lie  Bretagne. 

Portngal. 

Janaarea. 

Wahr  Reinette. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Canada  Reinette  is  a  popular  and 
highly  esteemed  variety  in  Europe,  by  the  great  number  of  syn* 
onyms  under  which  it  is  known.  It  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding 
its  name,  whether  it  is  truly  of  Canadian  origin,  as  Merlet,  a  French 
writer,  describes  the  same  fruit  in  the  17th  century;  and  some 
authors  think  it  was  first  brought  to  this  continent  from  Nor- 
mandy,  and  carried  back  under  its  new  name.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  a  very  lai^e  and  handsome  fruit,  a  good  bearer,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality  in  all  respects.  It  is  yet  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  but  deserves  extensive  orchard  culture. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  conical,  flattened ;  rather  irregular, 
with  projecting  ribs  ;  broad  at  the  base,  narrowing  towards  the 
eye,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  deep.  Skin  greenish* 
yellow,  slightly  washed  with  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk 
short,  inserted  in  a  wide  hollow.  Calyx  short  and  large,  set  in 
a  rather  deep,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  nearly  white,  rather  firm, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  lively,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  in  December, 
and,  if  picked  early  in  autunm,  it  will  keep  till  April. 

143.  RjBiNSTTS,  CrOLDBN.     Thomp.  Ron.  Lind. 


Aurora. 

Kirke'a  Golden  Reinette. 

Yellow  German  Reinette. 

Reinette  d'Aix. 

Engliah  Pippin. 

Coiut-pendu  Dor6.  * 

Wyker  Pippin. 

Etuabet 

Wygere. 

Megginch  Favomile. 

Dundee. 


%, 


ae.  to 


The  Golden  Reinette  is  a  very  popular  dessert  fruit  in  Eng« 
land  and  on  the  continent,  combining  beauty  and  high  flavour. 
It  is  yet  but  little  known  here. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  roundish,  a 
little  flattened.  Skin  smooth,  greenish.-r-becoming  golden  yel« 
low  in  the  shade,  washed  and  striped  with  fine  soft  red,  on  the 


IM 

sunny  side,  mingled  with  scattered,  russet  dots.  Stalk  long, 
and  inserted  rooderately  deep.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  broad,  but 
shallow  basin.  .  Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  wiUi  a  rich,  sugary,  or 
scarcely  acid  juice.     October  to  January. 

This  is  different  and  superiour  to  the  ndnette  Dorei,  or  Javne 
Hdtive  of  the  French,  which  is  more  yellow,  and  somewhat  re^ 
sembles  it. 


144.  Rbinbtts  Blanche  d'ESspagnb.    Thomp.  Nois. 

White  Spanish  Reinetto.    Pom.  Mag.  Lmd. 

NMM 


CobWa  M  Efijfa.  J  ««'*«• 


A  very  celebrated  old  Spanish  variety,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
national  apple  of  Spain,  where  it  is  called  Camettsar.  Notwith- 
standing that  Thompson  and  other  English  authorities  consider 
this  apple  the  same  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  w«*  are  yet  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  different.  The  true  Fall  Pippin  is  only  an 
autumn  variety,  while  this  is  a  winter  sort,  keeping  till  mid- 
winter  here,  and  in  England  till  March.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  White  Spanish  Reinette  is  the  parent  of  both  the  Fall 
and  Holland  Pippins.  The  frilit  of  the  present  variety  is  rather 
more  oblong  than  that  of  the  Fall  Pippin. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundiah-ohlang,  somewhat  angular,  with 
broad  ribs  on  its  sides,  terminating  in  an  uneven  crown,  where 
it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  at  the  base.  Calyx  large,  open,  very 
deeply  sunk  in  a  broad-angled,  oblique,  irregular  basin.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  rather  small,  even  cavity.  Skin 
smooth,  yellowish-green  on  the  shaded  side,  orange,  tinged  with 
brownish-red  next  the  sun,  and  sprinkled  with  blackish  dots. 
Flesh  yellowish'White,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  sugary  juice. 
Noisette,  {Jardin  Fruitier)  adds,  "  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
bloom,  like  that  on  a  plum,  which  distinguishes  this  variety  from 
all  those  most  resembling  it."  The  tree  has  the  same  wood, 
foliage,  and  vigorous  habit,  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  and  the  fruit 
keeps  from  November  to  February,  or  March. 

145.  Rbinbttb  Tbiomphante.     M.  Christ. 

Victoriooi  Jleiiiette. 

A  German  early  winter  apple,  which  we  have  recently  re- 
ceived, and  which  has  only  borne  once  in  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
thickly  dotted  with  white  specks,  and  rough,  projecting  warts. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour. 
The  tree  is  of  thrifly  growth,  and  is  said  to  bear  well. 


146.  RnsTOK  PiFPm.    Tfaomp.  Lind,  Ron. 

doryoTYoclL 

ForiKMa  Pippiik  # 

The  RibstoD  Pippin,  a  Yorkshire  apple,  stands  as  high  in 
Great  Britain  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  say  that  an  apple 
has  a  Ribston  flavour  is,  there,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bestowed.  But  it  is  scarcely  so  much  esteemed  here,  and  must 
be  content  to  give  place,  with  us,  to  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the 
Swaar,  the  Spitzemberg,  or  the  Baldwin.  In  Midne,  and  parts  of 
Canada,  it  is  very  fine  and  productive. 

Pruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  mix- 
ed  with  a  little  russet  near  the  stalk,  and  clouded  with  dull  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  slender,  planted  in  a  rather 
wide  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  set  in  an  angular  basin. 
Fleah  deep  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  sharp,  rich,  aromatio  fla- 
your.    The  tree  forms  a  spreading  top.    November  to  Febniafj. 

147.  Roman  Stbm.    Coxe. 

The  Roman  Stem  is  not  generally  known  out  of  New  Jersey. 
It  originated  at  Burlington,  in  that  state,  and  is  much  esteemed 
in  that  neighbourhood.  In  flavour,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
sprightly,  pleasant  apples,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Yellow 
Belle  Fleur.     Tree  very  productive. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  meoium  size,  roundish-oblong— or  often 
ovate.  Skin  whitish-yellow,  with  a  faint  brownish  Uushf 
sprinkled  with  patches  of  small  black  dots,  and,  when  ripe, 
having  a  few  reddish  specks,  unless  the  fruit  b  very  fair. 
Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  shallow 
cavity,  under  a  fleshy  protuberance,  which  the  formers  have 
likened  to  a  Roman  nose,  whence  the  name.  Calyx  set  in  a 
rather  narrow  basin,  with  a  few  plaits.  Core  hollow.  Flesh 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour-*aoC  first  rate. 
November  to  March. 

148.  RirsssT,  Akbrican  Golubn.  § 

GoldeaBwwt    Mtm,Km, 

Sheep  Note.        I  ^ — 
BoUock'tPipiiiii.  I  ^^"^ 

The  American  Golden  Russet  is  one  of  the  most  delicioua  and 
tender  apples,  its  flesh  resembling  more  in  texture  that  of  a  but* 
lery  pear,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  apple.  It  is  widely  cultivated 
at  the  west,  and  in  New-E'ngland  as  the  Golden  Russet,  and 
though  neither  handsome,  nor  large,  is  still  an  universal  fovDur- 
ite  from  its  great  productiveness  and  admirable  flavour.    The 


moouth  name  of  Coxe*  Skeep-noM,  »  nearly  obeoIeCe,  ezeepl 
in  Naw-Jeney,  and  we  Iherefore  ailopt  the  present  one,  to  which 
it  is  well  entitled.  The  tree  is  thrifty^  with  upright  drat 
coloured  shoots. 

Fiuit  lylow  medium  sise,  roundish-ovate.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
mriokled  with  a  rery  thin  russet.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slen. 
oer.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow  bt^in.  Flesh 
yellowish,  very  tender,  (almost  melting,)  juicy,  with  a  mild,  ricby 
spicy  flavour.     October  to  January. 

llie  English  Golden  Rosset  is  a  sub-acid  sort,  much  infe- 
Hour  to  the  above.  Fruit  middle  sized,  ovate.  Skin  rough 
and  thick,  of  a  dingy,  yellow  russet,  rarely  with  a  red  blush* 
Stalk  very  short,  deeply  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Plesfv 
pale  yellow,  very  firm  and  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rather  aromatic 
flavour.  Trees  with  many  slender,  weeping  branches.  No- 
vember to  March. 

148.    RirSSET,   PlTTNAH.   } 

For  a  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  western  apple,  we  are  in« 
debCed  to  that  zealous  pomologist,  our  friend,  Professor  Rirt* 
land,^  of  Cleveland.  It  is  considered  decidedly  the  most  valu- 
able late  keeping  apple  in  the  West,  not  inferiour  to  the  New- 
town Pippin,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  very  luxuriant.  It 
originated  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  is  largely  grown  for  the  New. 
Orleans  and  West  India  markets.  Fruit  medium,  or  large, 
Ibrm  rather  flat.  Skin  yellow,  blotched  with  russet,  and  at 
times  tinged  with  a  dull  red  cheek.  Flesh  Arm,  yet  tender, 
deep  yeUow,  juicy,  sub-acid,  rich,  and  very  high  flavoured* 
March  and  April.* 

149.  Russet,  English. 

The  English  Russet  is  a  valuable,  long  keeping  variety,  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  well  known  by  this  name  on  the  Hud- 
son, but  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  Eng- 
lish sort..  It  is  not  fit  for  use  until  February,  and  may  be  kept 
.  till  July,  which,  together  with  its  great  productiveness  and  good 
flavour,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  market  fruit.  It  is  acknow 
lodged  one  of  the  nxMt  profitable  orchard  apples. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or  sometimes  conical,  and  very 
regularly  formed.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  about  two^thirdi 
covered  with  russet,  which  is  thickest  near  the  stalk.  Calys 
small,  closed,  and  set  in  an  even,  round  basin,  of  moderate  depth. 
Stalk  rather  small,  projecting  even  with  the  base,  and  pretty 
deeply  inserted,  in  a  narrow,  smooth  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  pleasant,  mild,  slightly  sub-acid  flavour. 

•  TUs  Is  rinoe  SMsrtAiaKl  t«  b«  kkntieal  with  the  RozbvkV  Ewk 

(7th  Bd.]  ^ 


wnrm  apflb8« 
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Hie  trees  grow  yeiy  straight,  aiid  form  upr^ht  headsi  aha 
the  wood  18  BDiooth  and  of  a  lively  brown. 


Fig.  53.    EngUARm$eL 

150.  RussETy  Boston  or  Roxbttrt.     Man.  Thomp. 

BoKbory  RiiMertng.  Km, 

This  Russet,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  motf 
popular  market  fruits  in  the  country,  as  it  is  excellent,  a  pro. 


V!g.  54.    BotUfn  RnuarL 
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digloud  bearer,  and  keeps  till  late  in  the  spring.  It  is  in  every 
way,  highly  deserving  extensive  cultivation. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large  roundish,  a  little  flattened, 
and  slightly  angular.  Skin  at  first  dull  green,  covered  with 
brownish-yellow  russet  when  ripe,  with,  rarely,  a  faint  blush 
on  one  side.  Stalk  nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  not  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  round  basin, 
of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  greenish- white,  moderately  juicy, 
with  a  rather  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripens  in  January,  and 
may  be  brought  to  market  in  June. 

There  are  several  native  varieties  of  Russet  or  "  Leather 
Coats,"  of  larger  size  than  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  much 
inferior,  being  apt  to  shrivel  and  become  tasteless. 

151.  Red  Gilliflowbr. 

This  appears  to  be  a  native  variety,  and,  although  second 
rate,  is  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  oblong,  narrowing  rapidly  to  the  eye,  where  it  is 
somewhat  ribbed.  The  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  fine  dark  red. 
The  calyx  is  set  in  a  narrow,  rather  shallow,  furrowed  basin. 
Flesh  white,  of  a  mild  flavour.     November  to  January. 

152.  Sam  Young.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Irish 


.  An  exceedingly  high  flavoured,  little  dessert  Russet  from 
Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  and  fit  for  use  in  early  winter. 

Fruit  small,  slightly  flattened,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin 
bright  yellow,  a  good  deal  covered  with  gray  russet,  and  dotted 
on  the  yellow  portion  with  small  brown  specks.  Stalk  short. 
Calyx  large  and  expanded,  placed  in  a  broad  basin.  Flesh 
greenish,  quite  juicy  and  tender,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  fla- 
vour.    November  to  January. 

153.  SuBPBiSE.     Thomp.  ^ 

A  small,  round,  whitish-yellow  apple,  of  little  or  no  value,  but 
admired  by  some,  for  its  singularity, — the  flesh  being  stained 
with  red.     November  to  January. 

154.  SwAAR.    Coxe.  Floy.  Thomp. 

This  is  a  truly  noble  American  fruit,  produced  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  the  Hudson,  near  Esopus,  and  so  termed,  from  its 
unusual  weight,  this  word,  in  the  Low  Dutch,  meaning  heavy, 
It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
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and,  in  its  native  soils,  we  have  seen  it  twelve  inches  in  circum. 
ferenoe,  and  of  a  deep  gdden  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  flavoured  apples  in  America,  and  deserves  extensive  cul- 
tivation, in  all  favourable  positions,  though  it  does  not  succeed 
well  in  damp  or  cold  soils. 


Fig.  55.    Sioaar, 

Fruit  large,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yel- 
low when  first  gathered,  but  when  entirely  ripe,  of  a  fine,  dead 
gold  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  distinct  brown  specks,  and 
sometimes  faintly  marbled  with  gray  russet  on  the  side,  and 
round  the  stalk.  Stalk  slender,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  very  round  cavity.  [Sometimes  this  cavity  is  par- 
tially dosed.]  Calyx  small,  greenish,  set  in  a  shallow  basin — 
scarcely  plaited.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine  grained,  tender,  with 
an  exceedingly  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  and  a  spicy  smell.  Core 
smaU.  The  trees  bear  fair  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  in  season 
from  December  to  March. 

155.  Stitrmbr  Pipi  tn.     Thomp. 

This  IS  a  new  English  variety,  of  the  very  highest  reputation. 
We  have  just  received  trees,  but  we  have,  for  the  following  de- 
scription, the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Fruit  of  middle 
size,  short,  conical.  Skin  yellowish-green,  and  brownish  red  ; 
flesh  firm,  with  a  brisk,  rich  flavour.  The  tree  is  healthy,  and 
a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  retains  its  flavour  and  briskness  till 
midsummer. 


IM 


156.  SwBETma,  Hartfobd. 

Spencer  Sweetiiig. 

A  very  excellent  winter  sweet  apple,  introduced  to  notice  by 
Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  a  zealous  amateur  of  Hartford.  It  may  be  kept 
till  June,  and  this,  added  to  its  great  productiveness,  renders  it 
a  most  profitable  market  fruit.  The  original  tree  of  the  Hart« 
ford  Sweeting  is  growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a  few 
miles  from  Hartford,  and  has  borne  over  forty  bushels  in  a 
Beason.  The  wood  is  rather  strong,  but  of  slow  growth,  and  is 
very  hardy ;  (branches  not  pendulous,  as  stated  by  Kenrick.) 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  smooth, 
and  fair,  almost  covered  and  striped  with  fine  red  over  a  yellow- 
ish-green ground, — and  sprinkled  with  small  gray  dots.  Stalk 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  broad,  closed,  with  few 
segments,  set  in  a  slightly  uneven  basin  which  Is  but  little  sunk. 
Flesh  very  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich,  agreeable  flavour.  De- 
cember to  May  or  June. 

157.  Sweeting,  Ladies'.  § 

The  Ladies'  Sweeting  we  consider  the  finest  winter  sweet 
apple,  for  the  dessert,  yet  known  or  cultivated  in  this  country. 


Fig.  56.    Ladiu' Hwtetmg, 
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itB  luuidfloiiie  appearance,  delightful  perfume,  sprightly  fiavoafy 
and  the  long  time  which  it  remains  in  perfection,  render  it  uni- 
versally admixed  wherever  it  is  known,  and  no  garden  should 
be  without  it.  It  is  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  thou- 
sands  of  trees  of  this  variety,  have  been  sent  from  this  garden, 
to  various  parts  of  the  union.  The  wood  is  not  very  strong,  but 
it  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  abundantly. 

Fruit  large,  round ish-ovate,  narrowing  pretty  rapidly  to  the 
eye.  Skin  very  smooth,  nearly  covered  with  red  in  the  sun,  but 
pale  yellowish-green  in  the  shade,  with  broken  stripes  of  pale 
red.  The  red  is  sprinkled  with  well  marked,  yellowish-gray  dots 
and  covered,  when  first  gathered,  with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
There  is  also  generally  a  faint  marbling  of  cloudy  white  over 
the  red,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  fruit,  and  rays  of  the  same 
around  the  stalk.  Calyx  quite  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  shallow^ 
plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  shallow  cavity. 
Flesh  greenish- white,  exceedingly  tender,  juicy  and  crisp,  with 
a  delicious,  sprightly,  agreeably  perfumed  flavour.  Keeps 
without  shrivelling,  or  losing  its  flavour,  till  May. 

156.  Sweeting,  Tolmam's. 

Tne  Tolman's  Sweeting  is  scarcely  second  rate  as  a  table 
fruit,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  orchard  sorts,  from  its 
great  productiveness,  its  value  as  food  for  swine  and  cattle,  as 
well  as  for  baking.  Form  nearly  globular.  Skin,  when  fully 
ripe,  whitish-yellow,  with  a  soft  blush  on  one  side.  Stalk 
rather  long  and  slender,  inclining  to  one  side,  and  inserted  in  a 
rather  wide,  shallow,  but  regular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small 
basin,  slightly  depressed.  Flesh  quite  white,  rather  Arm,  fine 
trained,  with  a  rich,  sweet  flavour.  November  to  April.  This 
fruit,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  considerably  resembles  the 
Danver's  Winter  Sweet,  of  Massachusetts. 

150.  SwBBTmo,  Ramssbll's.  § 

Ranwdel's  Red  PanpUn  Swiaet    Km, 
RaiiiMieirB  SwML 
Bad  Pumpklu  Sweet. 

Ramadell's  Sweeting  we  have  lately  received  from  Connec- 
ticut, where  it  is  matly  esteemed  for  the  very  large  crops  it 
bears,  as  well  as  for  its  remarkably  rich  saccharine  flavour. 
We  believe  it  is  a  native  of  Connecticut ;  and  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thompson,  in  that 
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state,  who  has  intnx)  ioed  it  to  public  atteathAi.  The  tree'  ig 
Tery  vigorous,  grows  remarkably  straight,  and  upright,  comes 
early  into  bearing,  and  yields  every  year  enormouBly. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  oblong,  regularly  shaped, 
and  tapering  slightly  towards  the  eye.  Bkin  rich,  daric  red» 
dotted  with  fawn-coloured  specks,  and  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  quite  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  rather  narrow  cav- 
ity.  Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
very  tender  and  mellow,  unusually  sweet  and  rich.  In  weight 
the  apple  is  light.    October  to  February. 


161.  Spitzenbubgh,  Esoptts.    Coxe. 

JEsopot  Spitzembei^.    Thou^  Lmd, 
JEKQjpm  Spitxenbuig.    Km. 
Troe  Spitzenbuigh. 

TheEsopus  Spitzenburgh  is  a  handsome,  truly  delicious  apple, 
and  is  generally  considered,  by  all  good  judges,  eaual  to  the 


Fi'i.  57.     Kt.nus  S'>i'zetif}urffh. 
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Newtown  Pippin,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  dessert  fruit,  by  any 
other  variety.  It  originated  at  Bsopus,  a  famous  apple  district, 
ori|rinally  settled  by  the  Low  Dutch,  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  is 
still  raised  in  its  highest  perfection.  But  throughout  the  whole 
of  New -York,  it  is  considered  the  first  of  apples,  and  its  beauty 
and  productiveness  render  it  highly  profitable  for  orchard  cul- 
ture. The  fruit  of  this  variety  brought  from  Western  New- 
York,  seems  deficient  in  flavour,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
excessive  richness  of  the  soil  there.  The  tree  has  rather  slen 
der  shoots,  and  when  in  bearing,  has  long  and  hanging  limbs. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  tapering  roundly  to  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth,  nearly  covered  with  rich,  lively  red,  dotted  with  distinct 
yellowish  russet  dots.  On  the  shaded  side,  is  a  yellow isli 
ground,  with  streaks  and  broken  stripes  of  red.  Stalk  rather 
long, — ^three  fourths  of  an  inch — ^and  slender,  projecting  beyond 
the  base,  and  inserted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Calyx  small,  and 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  which  is  slightly  furrowed. 
Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  delicious  rich, 
brisk  flavour.    Seeds  in  a  hollow  core.    December  to  February 

162.  Spitzenburgh,  FLUSBmo. 

This  variety  has  been  confounded  by  Coxe,and  more  recently 
by  Thompson,  with  the  foregoing,  but  is  really  quite  distinct. 
The  tree  makes  strong,  brown  shoots,  different  from  the  slender 
yellowish  ones  of  the  Bsopus  Spitzenburgh. 

The  fruit  is  roundish -conical,  stalk  set  in  a  narrow  cavity, 
projecting  beyond  the  fruit.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  on 
a  greenish  yellow  ground,  <]otted  with  large  fawn  spots,  and 
coated  with  a  slight  bloom.  Calyx  small,  in  an  even  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  nearly  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour, 
but  without  the  brisk  richness,  or  yellow  colour  of  the  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh.     October  to  February. 

Kaighn's  Spitzenbergr  is  an  Inferior  variety,  of  a  conical 
form,  and  pale  red  colour.  It  originated  in  New.Jersey  and  is 
only  of  third  rate  quality.  The  tree  is  also  an  ugly,  rambling 
grower.    The  fruit  keeps  till  April. 

163.  Spitzbubbrg,  Nbwtown.    Coxe»  Thomp.  land. 

MatchleiL 
Biirlingtaa  Spitsenbeig. 

The  Newtown  Spifzenberg  comes  from  Newtown,  on  Long 
Island.  It  is  a  roundish,  handsome  fruit,  of  good  flavour,  but 
•inferiour  to  the  Esopus  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size  and  regular  form,  roundish,  slightly 
flattened.     Skin  smooth,  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheeky 
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a  little  streaked  with  brighter  red,  and  marked  with  numerous 
dots.  Calyx  set  in  a  rather  wide,  even  basin.  Stalk  short, 
deeply  inserted.  Flesh  rather  yellowish,  firm,  with  a  mild  and 
agreeable  flavour.     November  to  February. 

164.  Sweeting,  Wells*.  5 

Wells'  Sweeting  is  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  agreeable, 
for  the  dessert,  of  all  the  early  winter  sweet  apples.  The  only 
old  tree  in  our  knowledge,  grows  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  John 
Wells,  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y .  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
it  fiirther  than  this  neighbourhood,  .though  it  may  not  haveori. 
ginated  here.   It  makes  stout,  stiff,  upright  shoots,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  broadest  in  the  middle,  and 
leseeninff  each  way.  Skin  smooth,  paJe,  dull  green,  (like  a  Rhode 
Island  Greening  in  colour,  but  paler,)  with  a  dull  red,  or  brown- 
ish  cheek.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short.  Calvz  short,  set  in 
quite  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  and  very  tender, 
abounding  with  a  rich,  agreeable,  sprightly  juice.  November 
to  January. 

165.  TwBirrr  Oitnce.    H.  Mag. 

Twenty  Oonee  Apple.   i^Cawga 

Eighteen  Ounce  Apple.  {   oo.,  N,  Y.       Cajriigm  Red  Streak ! 

A.  very  large  and  showy  apple,  well  known  in  Cayuga  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  probably  a  native  there.  It  is  a  good,  sprightly  fruit, 
though  not  very  high  flavoured,  but  its  remarkably  handsome 
appearance,  and  large  size,  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular  fruits 
in  market.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  makes  a  compact,  neat  head, 
bears  regular  crops,  and  the  fVuit  is  always  fair  and  handsome. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish.  Skin  slightly  uneven,  greenish« 
yellow,  boldly  splashed  and  marbled  with  stripes  of  purplish-red. 
Stalk  short,  set  in  a  wide  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  basin  mode- 
rately deep.  Flesh  coarse-grained,  with  a  sprightly,  brisk  sub* 
acid  flavor.  Oct.  to  Jan.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Twenty 
OVNCB  PIPFIN,  a  large,  smooth,  dull-coloured  cooking  apple. 

166.  Tewksbxtrt  Wtntbr  Blush.    Coze. 

Mr.  Coxe  says,  this  apple  was  brought  from  Tewksbury, 
Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.  It  is  a  handsome,  fair  fruit,  with 
more  flavour  and  juiciness  than  is  usual  in  long-keeping  apples. 
They  may  be  kept  till  August,  without  particular  care,  quite 
plump  and  sound.  The  size  is  small,  rather  flat.  The  skin 
smooth,  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  with  more* 
juico  and  flavour  than  any  other  long-keeping  variety.  The 
tree  grows  rapidly  and  straight— and  the  fruit  hangs  till  late  in 
the  autumn.     January  to  July. 
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1^.  YicnrALs  Axm  DRimc. 

Bif  Sweet.' 
PMnpey 

This  Is  a  large  and  delicious  sweet  apple,  highly  esteemed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  NewJersey,  where  it  originated, 
about  1750.  It  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hayes,  of  Newark,  from  whom  we  first  receiTed  trees  aad  spe* 
cimens  of  the  fruit.     The  fruit  is  very  light. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  rather  irresular,  and  varies  a  good  deal 
in  size.  Skin  thin,  but  rough,  dull  yellow,  marbled  with  russet, 
with  a  faint  russet  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  moderately 
long  and  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  set  in  a  cather  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
breaking,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sweet  flavour.  In  perfection 
from  October  to  January,  but  will  keep  till  April.  The  tree  is 
a  moderate  bearer. 

168.  Vandsetbrb.    Coze.  Thomp.  Floy. 

Staleobi. 

The  Vandervere,  when  in  perfection,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  finest  apples.  But  it  requires  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil, 
as  in  a  damp  heavy  soil,  it  is  almost  always  liable  to  be  spotted, 
unfair,  and  destitute  of  flavour.  It  is  a  native  of  Wilmington, 
Driaware,  and  took  its  name  from  a  fiimily  there.  It  is  a  fine 
eld  variety,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation,  wh«re 
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the  soil  is  favoimbto.    We  have  before  itt  ioroe  apples  of  tbis 
sort,  wbicb  ere  exceedingly  beautiful  and  ezcellent. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  flat.  Skin,  in  its  ground  colour,  yel- 
low,  streaked  and  stained  with  clouded  red,  but  on  the  sunny* 
side,  deepening  into  rich  red,  dotted  with  light  gray  specks. 
Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  smooth,  rather  wide,  cavity*  Calyx 
smally  closed,  set  in  a  regular,  well-formed  basin,  of  moderate 
depth.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp  aad  tenderi  with  a  riok  and  sprightly 
juice.    October  to  January. 

169.  Waxbn  Afflx.    Ooxe* 

0«ta  Apple.    )  efvanna  wuti 

WMto  Apple.  V    ¥OhkK 
BelnoQt    Km. 

The  Waxen  Apple,  for  whose  correct  history  we  are  indebted 
to  that  careful  pomologist.  Professor  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  is 
esteemed  in  Ohio,  where  it  is  now  most  largely  cultivated,  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  all  early  winter  varieties.  It  was  carried 
from  eastern  to  western  Virginia,  by  Neisley,  a  nurseryman  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.    Thence  it  was  introduced  into  Belmont  oo.,  and  other 

Erts  of  Ohio^  From  Rookport  it  was  carried  by  0.  Olmstead, 
q.,  to  Boston  in  1834,  incorrectly  under  the  name  of  Belmont. 
Fruit  of  middle  size,  globular,  a  little  flattened  and  narrower 
towards  the  eye— sometimes  oblong ;  when  of  the  latter  fi>rm, 
the  eve  is  knobby.  Stalk  short.  Skin  pale  yeUow,  rarely 
tingeq  with  a  bright  vermillioo  blush,  waxy,  or  oily  smooth. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  tender,  sometimes  almost  mehing,  and  oi  a 
mild,  agreeable  flavour.    November  to  February. 

170.  Watson's  Dumpling. 

A  very  large,  English  kitchen  apple,  of  fair  quality.  Fruit 
about  fi>ur  inches  in  diameter,  of  regular  form,  nearly  round. 
Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green,  faintly  striped  with  dull  red. 
Stalk  short.  Flesh  juicy,  rather  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  sub. 
acid  flavour,  and  stews  well.     October  to  January. 

171.  Woolman's  Long. 

Oitley  Apple,    lind, 
OrtleV  Pippin.     Man. 
Van  Dyne,  {of  some,) 

This  high  flavoured  and  excellent  fruit,  was  sent  to  England 
by  Mr.  Floy,  in  1825,  who  named  it  after  Michael  Ortley,  Esq., 
from  whose  orchard,  in  South  Jersey,  it  was  obtained.  But  we 
observe  that  Thompson,  in  the  last  edition,  makes  it  synonymous 
with  Woolman's  Long,  which  is,  perhaps,  an  English  variety. 
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The  Oitlej  has,  hitherto,  Blwa3rs  been  thought  an  AmerioaD 
▼ariety,  and  we  regret  that  it  is  so  little  cultivated  here. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  oval,  othem^ise  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin.  Skin  lively  yellow,  in 
the  shade;  with  a  scarlet  blush,  sprinkled  with  white  specks  and 
gray  russet  patches  in  the  sun.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in  an 
even,  snwoth  depression.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  plaited,  rathei 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  nearly  white,  crisp,  and  rather  firm, 
breaking,  with  an  excellent,  sprightly,  perfbroed  flavour.  An 
abundant  bearer,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  most  valuable  sort. 
Navember  to  April. 

172.  Wine  Applb.  §  Coxe. 

Hay'a  Winter. 

The  Wine  Apple  is  a  very  handsome,  and  an  admirable 
winter  fruit,  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree  ;  all  of 
which  qualities  render  it  a  very  popular  orchard  and  market 
fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Delaware,  but  ^^  '^^  ^^^  largely  cul- 
tivated, also  in  Western  New. York.  The  tree  has  small  leaves, 
grows  thriflily,  and  m^kes  a  fine,  spreading  head. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size — in  rich  soils  large  ;  form 
regular,  nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  at  the  ends.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  lively  deep  red,  over  a  yellow  ground,  or,  more 
frequently,  with  a  few  indistinct  stripe&of  yellow.  Stalk  shorty 
inserted  in  a  round,  smooth  cavity,  with  a  little  russet  around  it. 
Flesh  yellowish. white,  juicy  and  crisp,  with  a  rather  vinous, 
rich,  and  pleasant  flavour.  This  apple  is  not  only  fine  for  the 
table,  but  is  also  excellent  for  cooking  and  cider.  October  to 
March. 

173.  WiNBSAP.  5  Coxe. 

Wins  Sop?    Thomp. 

This  is  not  only  a  good  apple  for  the  table,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  very  finest  cider  fruits,  and  its  fruitfulness  renders  it  a 
great  fkvourite  with  orchardists.  The  tree  grows  rather  irregu- 
larly, and  does  not  form  a  handsome  head,  but  it  bears  early, 
and  the  apples  have  the  good  quality  of  hanging  late  upon  the 
trees,  without  injury,  while  the  tree  thrives  well  on  sandy  light 
'Boils. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  fine  • 
dark  red,  with  a  few  streaks,  and  a  little  yellow  ground,  appear- 
ing on  the  shady  side.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  slender,  set 
in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  small,  placed  in  a  regular  basin, 
with  fine  plaits.  Flesh  yellow^  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  high 
flavour.    November  to  Mav. 
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174;  Winter  Quben.     Coxe. 

Winter  Qiiednixig.    T%m^ 

A  truit  of  medium  quality,  much  cultivated  in  the  lower  part 
of  New- Jersey.  Fruit  conical,  considerably  broadest  at  the 
base.  Skin  fine  deep  crimson  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  yellow ; 
of  a  paler  and  livelier  red,  in  the  shade.  Stalk  slender,  three 
Iburths  of  an  inch  lonp,  planted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
moderately  sunk.  Flesh  yellowish)  of  a  mild  and  rather  plea- 
sant, sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer.  No- 
vember  to  February. 


ClasM  IT.     Cider  Apples. 


175.  Coopkr's  RnssBTiNG.    G>xe. 

This  native  apple  is  especially  suited  to  light  sandy  soils, 
where  some  other  sorts  fail.  It  makes  an  exceedingly  strong 
cider,  of  delicious  flavour. 

Fruit  small,  oblong  or  ovate,  pale  yellow,  partially  covered 
with  russet.  Stalk  slender,  and  very  long.  Flesh  dry,  rich 
and  sweet.  The  fruit  is  fit  for  cider  in  November,  keeps  w«U 
through  the  winter,  and  is  esteemed  by  many  for  cooking.  Tree 
small,  with  numerous  little  branches. 

176.  CAMPfiELO.     Coxe. 
Kswirk  Sweeting. 

Another  capital  New.Jersey,  cider  apple,  ranking  next  to  the 
Harrison.  It  forms  a  fine  large  tree,  with  straight,  spreading 
limbs,  and  is  very  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin 
snoooth,  washed  and  striped  with  red,  over  a  greenish-yellow 
ground.     Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  firm,  rich  and  sweet. 

177.  Gilpin.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

CarchoiBe. 

A.  handsome  cider  fruit,  from  Virginia,  which  is  also  a  very 
good  table  fruit  from  February  to  May.  A  very  hardy,  vigo- 
rous and  fruitful  tree. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish -oblong.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  handsome,  richly  streaked  with  deep  red  and  yellow.    Stalk 
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fhort,  deepily  inserted.  Calyx  in  a  round,  rather  deep  basin. 
Pleflh  yellow,  firm,  juicy  and  rich,  becoming  tenaer  and 
sprightly  in  the  spring. 

178.  Harbison.    Goxe. 

New  Jersey  is  the  most  celebrated  cider  making  district  in 
America,  and  this  apple,  which  originated  in  Essex  county,  of 
that  state,  has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  cider 
fruit.  Ten  bushels  of  the  apples  make  a  barrel  of  cider.  The 
tree  grows  thriflily,  and  bears  rery  large  crops. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ovate  or  roundish-oblong.  Skin  yellow, 
with  roughish,  distinct  black  specks.  Stem  one  inch,  or  more, 
long.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  dry  and  tough,  but  with  a  rich  fla* 
vour,  producing  a  high  coloured  cider,  of  great  body.  The 
fruit  is  very  free  from  rot,  falls  easily  from  the  tree  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  keeps  well.  The  best  cider  of  this  va. 
riety,  is  worth  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  in  New. York. 

179.  Hbwb's  Vikoinu  Crab.    Coxe. 

The  Virgihia  Crab  makes  a  very  high  flavoured  dry  cider, 
which,  by  connoisseurs,  is  thought  unsurpassed  in  flavour  by 
any  other,  and  retains  its  soundness  a  long  time.  It  is  a  pro- 
digious bearer,  and  the  tree  is  very  hardy,  though  of  small  size. 

Fruit  quite  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  nearly 
round.  Skin  dull  red,  dotted  with  white  specks,  and  obscurely 
streaked  with  greenish-yellow.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flesh 
fibrous,  with  an  acid,  rough,  and  astringent  flavour,  and  when 
ground,  runs  clear  and  limpid  from  the  press,  and  ferments 
very  slowly.  The  Virginia  Crab  is  often  mixed  with  rich  pulpy 
apples,  to  which  it  imparts  a  good  deal  of  its  fine  quality. 

The  Roane's  White  Crab  is  a  sub- variety  of  the  foregoing, 
about  the  same  size,  with  a  yellow  skin.  It  makes  a  rich, 
strong,  bright  liquor,  and  keeps  throughout  the  summer,  in  a 
well-bunged  cask,  perfectly  sweet. 

180.  Hagloe  Crab.     Lind. 

This  is  a  celebrated  old  English  cider  fruit,  scarcely  known  in 
tkis  country.  Lindley  says,  when  planted  on  a  dry  soil,  with  a 
calcareous  bottom,  it  produces  a  most  excellent  cider.  The 
specific  gravity  of  its  juice  is  1081. 

"  Fruit  small,  ill-shaped,  something  between  an  apple  and  a 
crab,  more  long  than  broad,  wide  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the 
crown,  which  is  a  little  sunk,  and  the  eye  flat.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
a  little  marbled  in  different  directions  with  a  russet-gray,  and 
having  a  few  red  specks  or  streaks  on  the  sunny  side.  Eye  flat, 
with  a  spreading  calyx.     Stalk  short." 

19 
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This  is  totally  distinct  from  the  Summer  IIagloe  of  American 
nurseries  [Hagloe  Crab,  of  Coxe],  a  large,  handsome,  roundish, 
purplish-red  apple,  covered  »with  bloom  and  ripe  in  August — flesh 
soft  and  woolly,  of  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor — ^the  tree  a  slow 
grower,  with  thick,  blunt  shoots. 

181.  Rbd  Streak.    Coxe. 

Scudamore's  Crab,  J  ^  J:Mgam  gmr^mmw. 

A  capital  English  cider  apple,  which  thrives  admirably  in 
this  country,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed,  as  it  makes  a  rich, 
high  flavoured,  strong  liquor.  It  is  a  handsome  grower,  and  a 
great  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather 
deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short.  Skin  richly 
streaked  with  red,  with  a  few  yellow  streaks  and  spots.  Flesh 
yellow,  rich,  firm  and  dry. 

182.  Sttre.     Thomp. 

Fbrast  StVfB.    Ubud^ 
l^yre.    Core. 

The  Stire  is  a  famous  old  English  cider  fruit,  and  Lindley 
remarks  that  Styre  cider  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chepstow,  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round, 
pale  yellow,  with  a  orange  cheek.  *  Stalk  short.  Flesh  firm,  of 
high  flavour  and  makes  a  high  coloured  liquor.  The  tree 
thrives  well  here,  and  forms  a  very  upright,  broom-like  head. 
October  to  January. 


In  addition  to  the  feregoinff,  several  of  the  table  apples  al- 
ready described  are  esteemed  for  cider,  as  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
Wine  Apple,  Winesap,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  high  flavoured  Eng- 
lish  varieties  in  the  preceding  pages  are  very  highly  valued  for 
cider  in  Britain, — the  Golden  Pippin,  Grolden  Harvey,  Down- 
ton,  &c.  The  Fox  Whelp  is  a  very  celebrated  apple  of  this 
class,  used  to  flavour  and  give  strength  to  nearly  all  the  choice 
cider  of  Herefordshire,  which  is  not  yet  introduced  here,  to  our 
knowledge.  It  is  middle  sized,  ovate,  dark  red,  with  a  rich« 
heavy  juice,  of  the  specific  gravity  1078.  The  Siberian  Bit- 
XEB  Sweet  is  a  variety  of  crab  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  Siberian  Crab,  small  roundish,  ovate,  yel* 
low ;  an  immense  bearer,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  Bng* 
land,  for  mi:^ing  with  ot|)er  cider  apples,  to  impart  riohnesa. 
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Citus  V,     Apples  far  Omameni  or  Preservimg. 


183.  Siberian  Crab.    Arb.  Brit. 

Mains  baccata.    land, 
•    Pyru  baccata.    Arh.  BnL 

The  common  Siberian  Crab  is  a  beautiful  little  fruit,  which  is 
produced  in  rich  clusters  on  the  branches,  and,  at  a  distance, 
resembtes  large  and  handsome  cherries.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
for  preserving,  and  almost  every  large  garden  in  the  middle 
.<itates,  contains  a  tree  of  this  variety.  It  forms  a  vigorous,  neat 
tree,  of  rather  small  size,  and  its  blossoms,  which  are  white,  are 
produced  in  beautiful  profusion  in  spring,  and  a  large  crop  of 
fruit  regularly  follows. 

Fruit  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  re^- 
larly  formed,  and  rather  flat.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  lively  scarlet, 
over  a  clear  yellow  ground,  and  when  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off, 
is  highly  polished.  Stalk  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  very 
slender.  Calyx  small,  slightly  sunk.  Fit  for  preserving  in 
September  and  October. 

184.  Labge  Red  Siberian  Crab. 

Pyras  Pruifolia.    Ar6.  BriL 

This  variety  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  foregoing,  round- 
ish-ov^te,  with  a  large  and  prominent  calyx,  and  a  pale  red  and 
yellow  skin.  It  forms  a  larger  tree,  with  rather  coarser  foliage 
than  the  common  variety,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses.     September  and  October. 

185.  Yellow  Siberian  Crab. 

Amber  Cxab. 

This  scarcely  diflers  from  the  common  Siberian  Crab,  except 
in  its  fruit,  which  is  rather  larger,  and  of  a  fine  amber  or  golden 
yellow.  Both  this  and  the  red  are  beautiful  ornaments  to  the 
fruit  garden  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  are  equally  esteemed 
for  preserves  and  jellies.     September. 

Quite  a  nunriber  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  from  the  Sibe- 
rian Crab  in  this  country,  mostly  of  larger  size— some  by 
Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  and  several  by  Mr.  Thompsoifi^ 
Catskill,  but  scarcely  deserving  of  especial  notice  here.      ^^'- 
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186.  Double  Flowbbing  Chinese  Crab. 

Spectabilis.    Afb.  Brii 
Spectabilis.    N.  DuJl 


Pyms  Spectabilis.    Arh.  BriL 
Mains  Spectabilis.    N.  F 
Double  nowering  Apple. 


This  very  beautiful  crab  tree  from  China,  which  produces  a 
small  green  fruit,  of  no  valun,  is  highly  admired  for  its  showy 
blossoms.  These  are  large,  tipped  with  deep  red  in  the  bud,  but 
when  open,  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  semi-double,  large,  and 
produced  in  fine  clusters.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental, 
small  tree,  growing  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 


Select  Ust  of  apples  for  a  small  garden,  to  ripen  in  succession. 

Summer. 

Early  Harvest.  Rambo. 
Red  Astrachan.  WinUr. 

Early  Strawberry.  Newtown  Pippin. 

Dmp  d'Or.  Dutch  Mi^oone. 

Early  Red  Mavigaret  Esopus  Spitsenbiiigh. 

WiUiam's  Favourite.  Baldwin. 

Autumn,  Ladies'  Sweeting. 

Porter.  Northern  Spy. 

Fall  Pippin.  Swaar. 

Rots  Nonpareil.  Boston  Russet. 

Maiden's  Blush.  Rhode  bland  Greening. 

Jersey  SweeL  Yellow  Belle-Fleitr. 

Fall  Harvey.  American  Golden  RusBCt. 

Gravenstein.  Lad  v  Apple. 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise.  Peck's  Pleasant 

Golden  Sweet  Herefordshire  Peannain. 

Apples  of  fine  quality,  suited  to  a  cold  norlhem  climate.  Fa- 
meuse,  Canada  Reinette,  Pomme  de  Neige,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Boston  Russet,  Porter,  Baldwin,  Swaar,  Red  As- 
trachan.  Ladies'  Sweeting,  Northern  Spy,  Golden  Ball. 

Apples  of  fine  quality,  suited  to  a  southern  climate.  Early 
Red  Margaret,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  English  Golden  Pippin, 
Sheep-Nose,  Lady  Apple,  Maiden's  blush,  Gravenstein,  Golden 
Reinette,  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  English  Russet,  Mai  Carle, 
Yellow  Belle-Fleur,  Wine  Apple,  Roman  Stem. 

A  number  of  native  varieties,  which  have  originated  at  the 
extreme  south,  are  found  to  succeed  better  there  than  most  of 
our  northern  apples.  Among  these  are  the  Horse  Apple,  Moun- 
tain Pippin,  Father  Abram,  etc.  These  are  not  fine  at  the 
north,  but  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  ALMOND. 

Amugd^Uu  communis^  Dec.    Rotacea,  of  botanists. 
Ammdter,  of  the  French ;  Mtmdelbaumy  Geniian ;  Mmtdorlo,  Italian ;  AbnendrOf 

Spanish. 

The  Almond  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  mountains  of  Asia,  has  long  been  cultivated,  and  is 
mentioned  in  scripture  as  one  of  the  charms  of  the  fertile  land 
of  Canaan.  It  so  strongly  resembles  tbe  peach  tree  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  by  the  leaves  and  wood  only ;  indeed, 
several  botanists  are  of  opinion,  from  experiments  made  in 
raising  the  almond  from  seed,  that  this  tree  and  the  peach  are 
originally  the  same  species,  and  that  the  rich  and  luscious 
peach  is  the  effect  of  accidental  variation,  produced  by  culture 
on  the  almond.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  in  our 
gardens  lies  in  the  fruit,  which,  in  the  almond,  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  stone  covered  with  a  thick,  dry,  woolly  skin,  while 
the  Peach  has  in  addition  a  rich  and  luscious  flesh.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  almond  resemble  those  of  the  peach,  but  are  larger ; 
they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  leaves,  and  are  very  ornamental. 

Uses,  The  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond  is  highly  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  is  largely  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
confectionary,  cookery,  and  perfumery.  It  is  raised  in  great 
quantities  in  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in  Portugal,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  bitter  almond  is  used 
in  cookery  and  confectionary,  and  in  medicine,  it  furnisl^es  the 
prussic  acid  of  the  shops,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  poisons. 
From  both  species  an  oil  is  also  obtained. 

In  France  the  almond  is  preferred  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
bud  and  graft  the  peach,  which,  in  a  very  dry  climate  or  chalky 
sqil,  it  is  found,  renders  the  latter  more  healthy  and  fruitful 
than  its  own  bottom.  The  sweet  hard-shelled  variety  {Douce  d 
coque  dure,)  is  preferred  for  stocks  by  French  nurserymen. 

Cultivation.  The  almond  thrives  best  in  a  warm  dry  soil, 
and  its  general  cultivation  in  this  country  is  precisely  like  that 
of  the»Peach.  The  sweet  almond  is  the  only  variety  considered 
of  value  here,  and  it  is  usually  propagated  by  budding  it  on 
Plum  stock,  or  on  the  bitter  almond  seedlings.  It  is  rather 
more  hardy  at  the  north  when  budded  on  the  former,  and  as  the 
buds  of  the  sweet  almond  are  rather  slender  and  small,  the 
plum  stocks  to  be  budded  should  be  thrifty  seedlings  not  more 
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than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  bud 
is  inserted. 

The  Common  Almond,  the  Hard-Shell  Sweet  Almond,  and  the 
bitter  Almond,  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New- York,  and 
will  bear  tolerable  crops  without  care.  The  Soil-Shell  Sweet 
Almond,  or  Ladies'  Almond,  will  not  thrive  well  in  the  open 
garden  as  a  standard,  north  of  Philadelphia  ;  but  they  succeed 
well  trained  to  a  wall  or  on  espalier  rails  in  a  warm  situation  ; 
the  branches  being  slightly  protected  in  winter. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  culture  of  the  Almond 
should  not  be  pursued  to  a  profitable  extent  in  the  warm  and 
farourable  climate  of  some  of  the  southern  states.  Especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  it  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  admirably. 

1.  Common  Almond.  §   Thomp.  Lind. 

A.  c.  dalcis.    Dec. 

Amandier  k  Petit  Fniit,  }  rk  n.-L 

oommim,      '\0^'>^ 

Amande  commune. 
Common  Sweet 

This  is  the  common  Sweet  Almond  of  France  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  productive  sorts 
here.  Nuts  hard,  smooth,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
compressed  and  pointed,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  inferior  to 
the  following.  Flowers  expand  before  the  leaves.  Ripens  last 
cf  September. 

2.  Thb  Long  Hard-Shkll  Almond.  § 

Amandier  k  gros  fruit    O.  Duh, 
— —  — — — —  dur.    Nou. 

A  variety  with  handsome  lai^e,  pale  rose  coloured  flowers, 
opening  before  the  leaves,  and  large  and  long  fruit  a  third  longer 
than  other  varieties.  The  stone  is  about  as  large  as  the  soft- 
shell  variety,  but  the  kernel  is  larger  and  plumper.  This  is  a 
good  hardy  sort  and  it  is  very  ornamental  when  in  blossom. 
Kipens  about  the  last  of  September. 

8.  Soft-Shell  Sweet  Almond.  §   Lind. 

Doux  k  ooque  tendre,  >  „» 
Sultan  k  coquc  tendre,  {  ^^*«»9»- 
Amandier  k  cogue  tendre.    O.  Duk. 

des  Damea.    N.  Duk.  PoiL 

Amandier  dea  Damen,    >  ^  . 
Ou  Amande  Prinoeaw.  \  ^<»*"^ 
Ladies'  Uiin  Shell 

The  Soft-Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Al- 
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monds.  1:  is  the  variety  very  common  in  the  shops  of  the  con« 
fectioners,  with  a  shell  so  thin  as  to  be  easily  crushed  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  kernel  of  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  at  the 
dessert.  It  ripens  early  in  the  season,  a,^d  is  also  highly  es- 
teemed in  a  young  or  fresh  state,  being  served  on  the  table  for  this 
purpose  about  the  middle  of  July  in  Paris.  The  blossoms  of 
this  variety  expand  at  the  same  tinie  with  the  leaves,  and  are 
more  deeply  tinged  with  red  than  the  foregoing.  Several  varie- 
ties are  made  of  this  in  Prance,  but  they  are  (as  quoted  above) 
all  essentially  the  same. 

Fruit  two  inches  long,  oval,  compressed.  The  nut  is  more 
than  an  inch  long,  oval  pointed,  one-sided,  with  a  light  coloured, 
porous,  very  tender  shell.     The  kernel  sweet  and  rich. 

On  the  plum  stock,  in  a  favourable  aspect,  this  almond  suc- 
ceeds^ with  a  little  care,  in  the  middle  states. 

4.  SiTLTANA  Sweet  Almond.     Lind. 

Amanda  Sultwie     O.  Duk.  Nmt, 
Anuuulier  Sultane. 
Sultan.    Tkon^* 

A  tender  shelled  almond  of  excellent  quality,  with  smaller 
fruit  and  narrower  kernel  than  the  Sofl-Shell  Almond,  but  of 
equally  excellent  flavour,  and  which  is  preferred  by  many. 
It  is  thought,  by  Poiteau,  to  be  scarcely  different  from  the  Soft- 
Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond. 

5.  PiATACHiA  Sweet  Almond.     Lind. 

Amande  Pistacbe.    O.  DvJl  Nois. 
Araandier  Pistache. 

A  variety  of  almond  with  a  very  small  pointed  fruit,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  that  of  a  Pistachia,  enclosing  a  kernel  of 
a  delicate  sweet  flavour.  The  shell  not  quite  so  son  as  the  Sofl- 
Shell  Almond.  This  is  scarcely  known  yet  in  this  country,  but 
b  worth  further  trial  at  the  south. 

d.  Peach  Almons* 

Peach  Almond,  \  -'*«V- 
Amaadier-Pdcher.    N.  JhiiL  NcU.  FoiL 

A  rather  indifferent  variety,  nearly  sweet,  but  oflen  slightly 
bitter.     It  is  a  true  cross  between  the  peach  and  the  almond,  and 

*  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Tliompson  m  liis  nomenclature  of  Almonds,  as  he  (or 
Uis  printeTi  mistaRes  the  meaning  of  the  French  teims ;  Amande  Sullaoe  of  all  tfis 
Frani:h  aatboia  ahould  be  traoslated  Sultana,  not  Sulian. 
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in  it!  leaves,  flowers^  and  stone  strongly  resembles  the  peach  , 
the  fruit  in  also  pulpy  and  of  tolerable  flavour,  like  an  indifferent 
peach.     The  nut  scarcely  ever  ripens  well  as  far  north  as  this. 

7.  Bitter  Almond.     Thomp.  Lind* 

The  Ditter  Alnnond  has  large  pale  blossoms,  differing  little 
from  the  common  almond,  except  m  the  kernel,  which  is  bitter. 
There  are  two  varieties  one  with  a  hard,  and  the  other  with  a 
brittle  shell.  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  abundantly,  ripens 
in  September.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  of  a  darker  green 
than  those  of  most  of  the  sweet  fruited  varieties. 

Ornamental  Varieties.  The  Dwarf  Dottble  Flowering  AU 
mond,  (AtM^dadus  pumilay  Lin.  Prunus  sinensis,  of  some,)  is  a 
beautiful,  well  known,  low  shrub,  extremely  ornamental  in 
spring,  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  small  pink  blossoms, 
very  double. 

The  Large  Double  Flowering  Almond  (A,  d  grand  Jteur,  N. 
Duh,)  {A  emnmunis  plenOf)  is  a  beautiful  French  variety,  with 
large,  nearly  white  flowers,  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  abo 
bears  a  good,  small,  hard*shell  Almond. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  APRICOT. 

Armauaea  wmlgmriit  Dec    Rotacem,  of  botwikta. 
AMntkr,  ot  the  French ;  Aorikotenbaum,  Gvnauk;  ABiavoco,  Itstian ;  AAari- 

coyiie,  Spanish. 

The  Apricot  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  stone  fruit  trees, 
easily  known  by  its  glossy  heart'Shaped  fbliage,  large  white 
blossoms,  and  smooth-skinned,  golden  or  ruddy  fruit.  In  the 
fruit  garden  it  is  a  highly  attractive  object  in  early  spring,  as 
its  charming  flowers  are  the  first  to  expand.  It  forms  a  fine 
spreading  tree  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  as  an  open  standard  south  of  Die  42^  of  latitude 
in  this  country. 

The  native  countries  of  this  tree  are  Armenia,  Arabia,  and 
the  higher  regions  of  central  Asia.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in 
China  and  Japan  ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
Grosier  the  mountains  west  of  Pekin  are  covered  with  a  natural 
growth  of  apricots.     The  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  vari« 
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ous  European  countries  all  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  the  original 
Arabic  term  Berkoche. 

Uses.  A  very  handsome  and  delicious  dessert  fruit,  only  in* 
ferior  to  the  peach,  ripening  about  midsummer,  after  cherries, 
and  before  plums,  at  a  season  when  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
For  preserving  in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies,  or  pastries,  it  is 
highly  esteemed,  and,  where  it  is  abundant,  an  admirable  liqueur 
is  made  from  the""  fruit ;  and  it  is  also  dried  for  winter  use.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  the  free  bearing  sorts — the  Turkey, 
Orange,  and  Breda — are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

-  Cultivation.  This  tree  is  almost  always  budded  on  the 
plum  stock  (on  which  in  July  it  takes  readily,)  as  it  is  fotmd 
more  hardy  and  durable  than  upon  its  own  root.  Many  Ame- 
rican nurserymen  bud  the  apricot  on  the  peach,  but  the  trees, 
so  produced,  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality — short  lived,  more 
liable  to  diseases,  and  the  fruit  of  a  second  rate  flavour.  Bud. 
ded  on  the  plum  they  are  well  adapted  to  strong  soils,  in  which 
they  always  hold  their  fruit  better  than  in  light  sandy  soils. 

Apricots  generally  grow  very  thriftily,  and  soon  make  fine 
heads,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  blossoms  and  young  fruit ; 
but  the  crop  of  the  latter  frequently  falls  of  when  half  grown, 
from  being  stung  by  the  Plum-weevil  or  curculio,  to  which  the 
smooth  skin  of  this  fruit  seems  highly  attractive.  To  remedy 
this,  the  same  course  must  be  pursued  as  is  directed  for  tlie 
plum.  Seedling  apricots  are  usually  more  hardy  and  produc- 
tive here,  than  the  finer  grafted  sorts. 

This  is  a  favourite  tree  for  training  on  walls  or  espaliers,  and, 
in  town  gardens  especially,  we  often  see  it  trained  against  the 
sides  of  brick  houses,  and  yielding  most  abundantly.  As  it 
bears  its  fruit  in  the  same  way  as  the  peach,  and  requires  the 
same  management,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  latter  head 
for  direction  as  to  pruning  and  training.  As  the  apricot,  how. 
ever,  expands  its  blossoms  very  early,  it  should  not  be  placed  on 
an  east  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  is  too  much  exposed  to 
the  full  morning  sun. 

Diseases.  When  budded  on  the  Plum,  this  tree  is  but  little 
liable  to  diseases,  and  may  be  considered  a  hardy  fruit  tree.  In 
order  to  render  it  fruitful,  and  keep  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  pro. 
ductive  state,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  advantages  of  the 
shortening  in  system  of  pruning  recommended  for  the  peach. 

1.  Alberoieb.     Thomp.  N.  Duh.  Nois. 

Alberge.    O.  DuJL  Bon.  Jard. 

This  is  a  variety  very  common  in  the  interiour  of  France, 
where  it  is  constantly  reproduced  with  but  little  variation  from 
tlio  seed — Alherge  being  the  name  of  the  apricot  in  some  of  the 
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proyinces.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  bears  well,  but  is  neither  so 
large  nor  fine  as  many  other  varieties.  The  leaves  are  smallj 
and  often  have  little  wing-like  ears  at  the  base.  The  Alber- 
giers  are  much  used  for  stocks  in  France. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  deep  yellow.  Flesh  reddish,  fimn,  with 
a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  Stone  compressed ;  kernel  bitter.  Es- 
teemed for  preserving.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  not 
yet  introduced  into  the  United  States,  the  finest  of  which  are 
the  Albergier  de  Tours,  tind  A.  de  Monigamei.  Kipe  middle  of 
August. 

2.  Beeda.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


I>e  HoUande. 
Axnande  Aveiixie, 
Ananas, 
Perrique, 
HaaaelDiMnnaiidel 
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This  is  a  very  excellent  small  Apricot,  said  to  be  originally 
from  Africa,  which  bears  well  with  common  culture,  and  de^ 
serves  a  place  in  all  gardens,  as  it  is  not  only  a  high  flavoured 
dessert  sort,  but  it  makes  one  of  the  richest  preserves.  The 
blossom  buds  are  tinged  with  deep  red  before  they  expand. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
roundish,  sometimes  rather  four  sided.  Suture  well  marked. 
Skin  orange,  becoming  dark  orange  in  the  sun.  Flesh  deep 
orange,  rich,  high  flavoured  and  rather  juicy — separating  freely 
from  the  stone.  The  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  is  eaten  in  France, 
whence  the  name  Amande  Aveline,    First  of  August. 

8.  Black.     Thomp.  Fors. 

Amysdaltu  danycarpa.    Dec 

Pnrpfe  Apricot    Luid. 

An^amoifl  ?    O,  DuL  ? 

Noir. 

Violet 

DaPape. 

This  remarkable  little  Apricot  so  strongly  resembles  a  dark 
round  Plum,  that,  at  a  little  distance,  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  one.  (It  was  indeed  called  Prunus  dasycarpa  by  the 
old  botanists.)  It  is  pretty  good,  and  very  hardy,  and  its  unique 
appearance  renders  it  sought  afler  by  amateurs.  The  tree  has 
a  rough,  somewhat  crooked  trunk,  and  small,  aval  foliage. 

Fruit  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  round.  Skin 
pale  red  in  the  shade,  but  dull  reddish  purple  in  the  sun,  cover- 
ed with  a  slight  down.  Flesh  pale  red  next  the  skin,  yellow 
near  the  stone,  adhering  somewhat  to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant,  slightly  astringent  flavour.     Kernel  sweet.     August. 
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4.  Bbvsssls.     Thomp.  Lind.  Miller. 

The  Brussels  Apricot  is  not  a  fine  fruit  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  a  good  bearer  in  light  soils.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather 
oval,  and  flattened  on  its  sides.  Skin  pale  yellow,  dotted  with 
white  in  the  shade,  but  often  marked  with  a  little  russety  brown 
in  the  sun.  Suture  deep  next  the  stalk.  Flesh  yellow,  rather 
firm,  with  a  lively  but  not  rich  flavour.  Kernel  bitter.  Middle 
of  August.     The  Brussels  of  some  collections  is  the  Breda^ 

5.  Hemskikkb.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  large  and  beautiful  English  variety,  of  the  finest  quality, 
yet  little  disseminated  in  the  United  States,  but  which  highly 
deserves  extensive  planting.     It  strongly  resembles  the  Moor- 

f»ark,  from  which  it  is  known  by  its  stone  not  being  perforated 
ike  that  variety.     It  also  ripens  a  little  earlier. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  but  considerably  compressed  or  flatten- 
ed on  its  sides.  Skin  orange,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  bright 
orange,  tender,  rather  more  juicy  and  sprightly  than  the  Moor- 
park,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  plum-like  flavour.  Stone  rather 
small,  and  kernel  bitter.     End  of  July. 

6.  Large  Early.  ^  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag, 

Gros  Precoce,  ^ 

De  St.  Jean,  l   ^^  . 

De  St.  Jean  Rouge,  I  J^Jr 
Groed'Alexandrio,    j  -"^WV" 
Grot  Fruhe,  J 

This  variety  which  we  have  just  received  from  abroad,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  large  early  Apricot  known. 
It  ripens  in  France  on  midsummer  day  (the  file  de  Si.  Jean,) 
whicn  will  be  about  its  season  here. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong,  and  compressed.  Suture 
deep.  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  orange  in  the  shade,  fine  bright 
orange  with  a  few  ruddy  spots  in  the  sun.  Flesh  separating 
readily  from  the  stone,  orange  coloured^  rich  and  juicy.  Kem^ 
bitter. 

7.  MooRPARK.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Anaoiw, 
Duomore, 
Dunmore's  Breda, 
Siidlow's  Moorpaik, 
Hunfs  Moorpark, 
Oldaker'B  Moorpark, 
Walton  Moorpark, 
Temple's, 
De  Nancy, 

This  fine  ol^  variety  is  the  most  popular  and  widely  dissenw 
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inmted  in  this  country,  except  the  Red  Maacaline.  It  has  Its 
name  from  Moorpark,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in  Eng- 
land,  vriiere  it  was  cultivated  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  only  a  moderate  bearer  here,  and  especially 
requires  the  shortening-in  mode  of  pruning  as  recommended  for 
the  Peach. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  di>- 
ameter  each  way,  on  a  standard  tree ;  rather  larger  on  one  side 
of  the  suture  than,  the  other.  Skin  orange  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  oranffe  or  brownish  red  in  the  sun,  marked  with  numerous 
lark  specks  and  dots.  Flesh  quite  iirra,  bright  orange,  parting 
free  from  the  stone,  quite  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  fla- 
Tour.  Stone  peculiarly  petforated  along  the  back,  where  a  pin 
may  be  pushed  through,  nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other* 
Kernel  bitter.     Ripe  early  in  August. 

8.  MuscH-MuscH.     Thomp.  Nois. 

D'Aleiandfie. 

This  delicious  tittle  Apricot  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Musch  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  in  Asia  ;  but  it  is  also  com- 
mon about  Alexandria,  and  in  northern  E^pt  it  is  sard  to  be 
raised  in  such  abundance  that  the  dried  fruit  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  tree  is  rather  delicate,  and  requires  a  shel- 
tered position. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
round.  Skin  deep  yeRow,  with  a  little  orange  red  on  the  snnny 
side.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  iransparent  pulp,  tender,  meltings 
and  yery  sweet.     Kernel  sweet. 

9.  Orange.     Thomp.  Lind.  MlIK 

Early  Orange. 
Royal  Orange. 
KoyalGeoi)^, 
PenUui. 
Boyal  Penian. 

An  Apricot  of  only  tolerable  quality  for  the  dessert,  but  it  is 
much  esteemed  by  many  for  preserving ;  and  it  makes  delicious 
tarts,  even  before  the  fruit  begins  to  acquire  colour. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a  well  marked  saturoi 
deeply  hollowed  near  the  stalk.  Skin  firm,  orange,  sometimes 
tinged  with  a  ruddy  tint  in  the  sun.  Flesh  dark  orange,  mode- 
rately juicy,  but  often  rather  dry  and  insipid,  (unless  ripened  in 
the  house,)  not  separating  entirely  from  the  flesh.  Stone  small, 
nnindiah.     Keme^  sweet.     Middle  of  July. 
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,  10«  Pbach.  ^  Thoxnp.  Fora.  Lind. 

AiMon's  Imperial. 

Royal  Peach. 

P4che. 

Abricot  P^che.    N.  Duk.  PoU. 

De  Nancy.    O.  DhA. 

Do  Luxembooig. 

Pdche  Groflse. 

Wortemburg. 

Pfiniche. 

The  Peach  Apricot,  originally  from  PiedmoDt,  has  long  been 
oonsidered  the  finest  variety ;  and  it  is  with  us  the  largest  and 
most  excellent  sort  cultivated — being  oflen  as  large  as  a  Peach 
of  medium  size,  handsome,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  It  very 
9tronffly  resembles  the  Moorpark,  but  the  two  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eye  when  standing  near  each  other,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Peach  is  rather  larger  and  finer,  and  a  few  days 
earlier. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter,  roundish,  rather  flattened,  and  somewhat  compressed  on 
its  sides,  with  a  well  marked  suture.  Skin  yellow  in  the  shade, 
but  deep  orange,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  of  a  fine  yellow  saffron  colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  high  fla- 
voured. Stone  with  the  same  pervious  passage  as  the  Moor- 
park, and  with  a  bitter  kernel. 

11.  Roman.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Abricot  Coromim.   O.  JhJL 
Germine. 
GrotM  Germine 
TransparenL 

This  is  with  us  one  of  the  largest  growing  and  hardiest  Apri. 
cot  trees,  and  produces  good  crops  every  year  in  cold  or  unfa^ 
vourable  situations,  where  none  of  the  other  soils,  except  the 
Masculine,  succeed.  •  It  is,  therefore,  though  inferior  in  flavour, 
a  valuable  sort  for  northern  situations.  The  blossoms  will  bear 
quite  a  severe  frost  without  injury. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  oblong,  with  the  sides  slightly  compressed, 
with  but  little  or  no  suture.  Skin  entirely  pale  yellow ;  or  very 
rarely  dotted  with  a  few  red  spots  on  one  side.  Flesh  dull  yel- 
low, sofl,  rather  dry.  When  ripened  by  keeping  a  few  days  in 
the  house,  the  flavour  is  tolerably  good.  Stone  oblong,  with  a 
bitter  kernel.     Ripe  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

There  is  a  Blotched  leaved  Roman,  (cammun  a  femUes 
panaches,  of  the  French,)  precisely  like  the  foregoing  in  all  re- 
spects, except  the  white  or  yellow  stain  in  the  leaf — ^but  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Blotched  leaved  Turkey,  cultivated  here. 

14 
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12.  Royal.  §  Thomp.  Nois.  P.  Mag.  • 

A  fine  large  French  variety,  raised  a  few  years  since  at  the 
Royal  Luxembourg  gardens.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Moorpark,  but  with  larger  leaves  borne  on  long  footstalks,  and 
without  the  pervious  stone  of  that  sort.  It  is  quite  as  high  fla- 
voured and  ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier. 

Fruit  roundish,  large,  oval,  slightly  compressed.  Skin  dull 
yellow,  with  an  orange  cheek,  very  faintly  tinged  with  red,  and 
a  shallow  suture.  Flesh  pale  orange,  firm  and  juicy,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.     Ripe  the  latter  end  of  July. 

13.  Red  Masculine.     Thomp,  Lind. 

Early  Masculine. 

Brown  Masculine. 

Abricot  precooe,  >  /*  y>  , 

Abricot  hatif  muaque^,  S     ^  ^^^    ' 

Abricotier  hatif.    N.  DulL 

Abricotier 

Friihne  Muscatelier. 

The  Red  Masculine  is  a  good  deal  cultivated  with  us.  It  is 
very  hardy,  ripens  the  earliest,  and  bears  very  regularly  and 
well.  On  the  other  hand  the  fruit  is  quite  small,  and  only  of 
second  rate  flavour.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  give  place  to  the 
Large  Early,  which  ripens  only  a  few  days  later,  and  is  much 
superiour. 

Fruit  small  and  nearly  round,  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  a  well  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  deep  orange  and  spotted  with  dark  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with  a  slightly  musky, 
pleasant  flavour.  Stone  thick,  obtuse  at  the  ends.  Flowers 
smaller  than  in  most  other  sorts.  Kernel  bitter.  Ripe  about 
the  12th  of  July. 

14.  Shipleys.     Thomp. 

Blenheim. 
Shipley's  Large. 

This  is  a  new  variety  which  we  have  lately  received  from 
England,  and  which  is  not  yet  fully  proved  in  Uiis  country.  It 
has  the  reputation  of  being  nearly  equal  to  the  Moorpark,  and 
more  productive,  while  it  is  next  in  point  of  earliness  to  the 
Large  Early. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  orange,  with  a  deep  yellow,  juicy,  and  tole- 
rably rich  flesh.  Stone  roundish,  impervious,  with  a  bitter 
kernel.     Ripens  here  about  the  25th  of  July. 
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15.  TiJiKBY.  §  Thonip.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

Lvse  Turkey. 

De  Nancy,  (ly*  $ome.) 

ITie  Turkey  Apricot  is  a  fine  old  variety,  which  is  seldom 
seen  in  our  gardens,  the  sort  generally  sold  under  this  name  be- 
ing the  Roman.  It  is  quite  a  late  sort,  ripening  aAer  the  Moor- 
park,  from  which  it  is  easily  known  by  its  impervious  stone,  and 
sweet  kernel. 

Fruit  of  middle  size,  nearly  round,  not  compressed.  Skin 
fine  deep  yellow  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  brownish  orange  in 
the  sun.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  quite  juicy,  with  a  flavour  in 
which  there  is  an  excellent  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid.  Kernel 
nearly  as  sweet  as  that  of  an  almond,  which,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  colour,  distinguishes  this  sort  from  the  Roman.  Ripe 
the  middle  of  August. 

The  Blotched  leaved  Turkey,  or  Gold  Blotched,  (Ahricoi 
macule,)  is  a  sub- variety,  very  well  known  here,  resem- 
bling the  common  Turkey  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  in 
the  centre  of  each  leaf  a  large  yellowish  spot.  It  is  a  thriAy 
tree  and  bears  delicious  fruit.  Ours  is  not  identical  with  the 
Turkey,  as  the  last  edition  of  the  L.  H.  S.'s  Catalogue  arranges 
it,  but  is  a  globular  fruit,  and  a  true  variation  of  the  Turkey. 

16.  White  Masculine.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

White  Apricot 

Abricot  Blanc.    O.  Duh.  N<n$, 
Abricocier  Blanc.    N.  Jhik, 
Eaj-ly  White  Masculine. 
Blanc.  \   ac,io 

White  Algein  t )  Thomp. 

This  scarcely  diflTers  from  the  Red  Masculine  before  de- 
scribed, except  in  colour.     It  is  four  or  fiVQ  days  later. 

Fruit  small  and  roundish.  Skin  nearly  white,  rarely  with  a 
little  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Flesh  white,  delicate,  a  little 
fibrous,  adheres  a  little  to  the  stone,  and  has  a  delicate,  pleasant 
'uice.     Kernel  bitter. 


CuritnUf  or  ornamental  varieties.  The  Briancon  Apricot, 
(A.  hrigantiaca^  Dec.)  a  very  distinct  species  so  much  resero- 
bling  a  plum  as  to  be  called  the  Briancon  Plum  by  many  au. 
thors,  {Prune  de  Brian(ion,  Poit.)  is  a  small,  irregular  tree  or 
shrub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  a  native  of  the  Alps.  It  bears  a 
great  abundance  of  small  round  yellow  plum-like  fruit  in  clus- 
ters, which  are  scarcely  eatable ;  but  in  France  and  Piedmont 
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the  kernels  of  this  variety  make  the  "  huile  de  marmotte/' 
which  is  worth  double  the  price  of  the  olive  oil. 

The  Double  flowering  Apricot  is  a  pretty  ornamental 
tree,  yet  rare  with  us. 

Selection  of  Apricots  for  a  small  garden.  Large  Early, 
Breda,  Peach,  Moorpark. 

Selection  for  a  cold^  or  northern  climate*  Red  Masculino. 
Roman,  Breda. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE     BERBERRT. 


Berberi»  tndgant.*    L.  Ba1>eracetB,  of  botanistB. 
Rpin^'VmeUe,  of  the  French ;  Baiientzeny  German ;  Baiiero,  Italian ;  Berhen% 

Spanish. 

The  Berberry  (or  barberry)  is  a  common  prickly  shrub,  from 
eipht  to  ten  feet  high,  which  grows  wild  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  many  parts  of  New- England. 
The  flowers,  the  roots,  and  the  inner  wood  arc  of  the  brightest 
yellow  colour,  and  the  small  crimson  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters. 
It  is  a  popular  but  fallacious  notion,  entertained  both  here  and 
in  England,  that  the  vicinity  of  this  plant,  in  any  quantity,  to 
grain  fields,  causes  the  rust. 

The  barberry  is  too  acid  to  eat,  but  it  makes  an  agreeable 
preserve  and  jelly,  and  an  ornamental  pickle  for  garnishing 
some  dishes.  From  the  seedless  sort  is  made  in  Rouen  a  cele- 
brated sweetmeat,  confiture  d^^ne-vmeUe.  The  inner  bark  is 
used  in  France  for  drying  silk  and  cotton  bright  yellow. 

Culture.  The  culture  is  of  the  easiest  description.  A  rich 
light  soil,  gives  the  largest  fruit.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
seed,  layers,  or  suckers.  When  fine  fruit  of  the  barberry  is 
desired  it  should  be  kept  trained  to  a  single  stem — as  the  suck- 
crs  which  it  is  liable  to  produce,  frequently  render  it  bfirren  or 
make  the  fruit  small. 

1.  Common  Red. 

This  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  good  soils  it 
grows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  its  numerous  clusters  of 
bright,  oval  berries,  are  very  ornamental  in  autumn.  There  is 
a  Large  Red  variety  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variation  produced 

*  Or  B.  Canadenaia— they  are  scarcely  distinct— oani  has  rather  the  moft  fleehv 
berry. 


.,     There  are  also  ▼»^ 


•^ '''SSV^^  y^"thTs  counliy  a^  .^Jnia  chk'-ieties  of  this  in 
^^Sl^roduoed  into  i"  ^^^^t.  .;,  taking  a  fi  V,  which  are  not 
yetimiAiSEeir'gt.yirifig  b^rts  of  black  okomuM^  f^rcely  differ  in 


any  other  res[icrhtykt^..sx^  ,^re^  ih»irinally,  there  is  a  so-called 
gweet  variety  of  the  conimonBefberry  from  Austria,  {B,  9, 
dulds,)  but  it  is  scarcely  less  acid  than  the  common. 

2.  Stoneless. 

E.  V.  Aspenna. 

Seedless. 

Vinetier  aaus  noyeau. 

The  fruit  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  our  common  bar- 
berry, is  without  seeds.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  perma- 
nent variety,  as  the  plants  frequently  do  produce  berries  with 
8«;eds ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  New  Duhamel  that  in  order  to 
guard  against  this,  the  sort  must  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  as  the  suckers  always  give  the  common  sort.  It  is 
considered  the  best  for  preserving. 

3.  Black  SweeI*  Magellan.     Loudon. 

Berberis  dQlcis.    D.  Don, 
B.  ratundifolia. 

A  new  evergreen  sort  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  South 
America.  It  is  very  rare,  and  has  not  yet  fruited  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  is  likely  to  prove  hardy.  Loudon,  in  the  Suburban 
Gardener,  says  it  bears  round  black  berries,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  black  currant,  which  are  used  in  its  native  country 
for  pies  and  tarts,  both  green  and  ripe.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  describes 
it  as  large  and  excellent. 

4.  Nepal. 

Berberic  ariatata. 

This  is  a  new  variety  from  Nepal,  India.  We  have  culti- 
vated it  three  or  four  years,  and  find  it  tolerably  hardy,  but, 
though  it  has  produced  flowers,  it  has  yet  given  no  fruit.  It  is 
said  to  yield  "  purple  fruit,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  which  in 
India  are  dried  in  the  sun  like  raisins,  and  used  like  them  at 
the  dessert." 

The  Mahomias,  or  Holly  leaved  Berherries,  from  Oregon  are 
handsome  low  evergreen  ornamental  shrubs,  with  large  deep 
green  prickly  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  but  the  fruit  is  of  no 
value. 
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THE   CHBRBT; 

« 

CeroMUM  aulretlru,  and  C.  vvUgarity  Arb.  Brit    AonueMP,  of      

CeriMier,  of  the  French ;  Kinckenbautn,  Gsimati ;  Oiriego,  Italiaa ;  Cereso,  SpuUbiL 

The  cherry  is  a  fine,  luxuriant  fruit  tree,  with  smooth,  light 
coloured  bark,  and,  generally  of  rapid  gi^wth.  The  varieties 
of  the  black  and  heart-shaped  cherries  are  always  vigorous,  and 
form  fine  large  spreading  heads,  forty  Or  fifty  feet  in  height ; 
but  those  of  the  acid  or  red  cherry  are  of  lower,  more  bushy 
and  tardy  growth.  In  the  spring  the  cherry  tree  is  profusely 
covered  with  clusters  of  snow  white  blossoms,  and  earlier  in 
summer  than  upon  any  other  tree,  these  are  followed  by  abun- 
dant crops  of  juicy,  sweet,  or  a43id  fruit  hanging  upon  long 
stalks,  and  enclosing  a  smootli  stone. 

The  cherry  comes  origioally  from  Asia,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, Lucullus,  after  a  victorious  expedition  into  Pontus,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  brought  it  to  Italy,  from  Cerasus^  a  town 
in  that  province,  in  the  year  69,  B.  C.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Romaas,  100  years  after  this,  had  eight  varieties  in  cultivation, 
and  they  were  soon  afterwards  carried  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  seeds  of  the  cultivated  cherry  were  brought  to  this  country 
very  early  after  its  settlement,  both  from  England  and  Holland. 

Us£S.  As  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  dessert  fruit,  the  cherry 
is  e\ery  where  highly  esteemed.  The  early  season  at  which  it 
ripens,  its  juiciness,  delicacy,  and  richness,  render  it  always 
acceptable.  While  the  large  and  fleshy  varieties  are  exceed- 
ingly sweet  and  luscious,  others  which  are  more  tender,  and 
more  or  less  acid,  are  very  valuable  for  pies,  tarts,  and  various 
kinds  of  cookery.  The  fruit  of  the  Kentish  or  Early  Richmond 
is  excellent  when  stoned  and  dried,  and  the  Mazzard,  and  our 
wild  Virginia  cherries,  are  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  brandy. 

The  celebrated  German  Kirschwasser  is  made  by  distilling 
the  liquor  of  the  common  black  mazzard  or  gean,  (in  which  the 
stones  are  ground  and  broken,  and  fermented  with  the  pulp,) 
and  the  delicious  Ratifia  cordial  of  Grenoble,  is  also  made  from 
this  fruit.  Maraschino^  the  most  celebrated  liqueur  of  Italy,  is 
distilled  from  a  small  gean  or  mazzard,  with  which,  in  ferment- 
ing, honey,  and  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  fruit  are  mixed. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry  is  nearly  identical  with  gum  arabic, 
and  there  are  some  marvellous  stories  told  of  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties. The  wood  of  the  cherry  is  hard  and  durable,  and  ia, 
therefore,  valuable  for  many  purposes,  but  the  best  wood  is 
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affi>rdai  l?f  our  common  wild  or  Virginia  chf  Ty,  M'hich  is  a 
very  go^  sul^tute  for  mahogany,  taking  a  fi  V  polish. 

Thd  li^rger  gr(Jwing  sorts  of  black  cherryjM*fe  the  finest  of  all 
fruit  trees  for  shade,  and  are,  therefoic,  generally  chosen  by 
farmers,  who  are  always  desirous  of  combining  the  useful  and 
th»«MMunontal.  Indeed,  the  cherry,  from  its  symmetrical  form, 
its  rapid  growth,  its  Rne  shade,  and^  beautiful  blossoms,  is  ex- 
ceedingly  well  suited  for  a  road  side  tree  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. We  wish  wa-.q5>uld  induce  the  planting  of  avenues  of 
this  and  other  fine  growing  fruit  trees  in  our  country  neighbour, 
hoods,  as  is  the  beautiful  custom  in  Grermany,  affording  orna- 
ment and  a  grateful  sthade  and  refreshment  to  the  traveller, 
at  the  same  moment.  4Mr.  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum^  gives  the 
following  account  of  tly(^cherry  avenues  in  Germany,  which  we 
gladly  lay  before  6^l|J(ders. 

"  On  the  continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  the  cherry  is  much  used  as  a  road  side  tree  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  apple 
and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.  In  some  countries  the  road  passes 
for  many  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz,  passes  through  such 
an  avenue,  extending  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  letigth  ;  and, 
in  the  autumn  of  1828,  we  travelled  for  several  days  through 
almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  from  Strasburg 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany, 
are  planted  by  the  desire  of  the  respective  governments,  not  only 
for  shading  the  traveller,  but  in  order  that  the  poor  pedestrian 
may  obtain  refreshment  on  his  journey.  All  persons  are  allow, 
ed  to  paitake  of  the  cherries,  on  condition  of  not  injuring  the 
trees  ;  but  the  main  crop  of  the  cherries  when  ripe,  is  gathered 
by  the  respective  proprietors  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows ;  and 
when  these  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  any  particular 
tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed  ; .  that  is,  a  wisp  of  straw  is  tied  in 
a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as  vines  by  the  road 
sides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are  protected  by 
sprinkling  a  plant,  here  and  thcire,  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
water,  which  marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches. 
Every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  the  fruit  sea- 
son,  must  have  observed  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  these  appro- 
priating  marks ;  and  there  is  something  highly  gratifying  in 
this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  of  the 
d liferent  countries,  in  causing  the  trees  to  be  planted.  It  would 
indeed  be  lamentable  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produce  a  cor- 
responding  return." 

Soil  and  situation.  A  dry  soil  for  the  cherry  is  the  uni- 
versal maxim,  and  although  it  is  so  hardy  a  tree  that  it  will 
thrive  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  yot  a  good,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
loam  is  its  favourite  place.     It  will  indeed  grow  in  much  thin- 
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ner  and  dryer  so||B  than  most  other  fruit  trees,  but  to  obtain  the 
finest  fruit  a  de^  and  mellow  soil,  of  good  quality,  is  desirable. 
When  it  is  forceiMg^  grow  in  wet  places,  or  where  the  roots  are 
constantly  damp,  it  s^n  decays,  and  is  very  short  lived.  And 
we  have  seen  this  tree  when  forced  into  too  luxuriant  a  growth 
injour  over- rich  western  soils,  become  so  gross  in  its  wood  as  to 
b^ar  little  or  no  fruit,  and  split  open  in  its  trunk,  and  soon 
perish.  It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  will  bear  a  great  variety 
of  exposures  without  injury.  In  deep  warm  valleys,  liable  to 
spring  frosts,  it  is,  however,  well  to  plant  it  on  the  north  sides  of 
hills,  in  order  to  retard  it  in  the  spring. 

Propagation.  T^  finer  sorts  are  ne&rly  always  propagated 
by  budding  on  seed^ngs  of  the  common ^lack  mazzard,  which 
is  a  very  common  Vind,  producing  a  giitdt  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  very  healthy,  free  growing  stocks. LriJ(raise  these  stocks, 
the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  fuijr^ipe,  and  allowed  to 
lie  two  or  thrive  days  together,  so  that  they  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  freed  from  the  pulp  by  washing  tliem  in  water.  They 
should  then  be  planted  immediately  in  drills  in  the  seed  plot, 
covering  them  about  an  inch  deep.  They  will  then  vegetate  in 
the  fo^owing  spring,  and  in  good  soil  will  be  fit  for  planting  out 
in  tbe  nursery  rows  in  the  autumn  or  following  spring,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Many  per. 
'sons  preserve  their  cherry  stones  in  sand,  either  in  the  cellar  or 
in  the  open  air  until  spring,  but  we  have  found  this  a  more  pre- 
carious  mode  ;  the  cherry  being  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
seeds  when  it  commences  to  vegetate,  and  its  vitality  is  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  leaving  it  in  the  sand  twenty-four  houre 
too  long,  or  after  it  has  commenced  sprouting. 

After  planting  in  the  nursery  rows,  the  seedlings  are  gene* 
rally  fit  for  budding  in  the  month  of  August  following.  And  in 
order  not  to  have  weak  stocks  overpowered  by  vigorous  ones, 
they  should  always  be  assorted  before  they  are  planted,  placing 
those  of  the  same  size  in  rows  together.  Nearly  all  the  cher- 
ries are  grown  with. us  as  standards.  The  English  nurserymen 
usually  bud  their  standard  cherries  as  high  as  they  wish  them 
to  form  heads,  but  we  always  prefer  to  bud  them  on  quite  young 
sticks,  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  as  they  then  shoot  up 
clean,  straight,  smooth  stems,  showing  no  clumsy  joint  when 
the  bud  and  the  stock  are  united.  In  good  soils,  the  buds  will 
frequently  make  shoots,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  the  first  season 
afler  the  stock  is  headed  back. 

When  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  Morello  seedlings  are 
used  as  stocks  ;  or  when  very  dwarf  trees  are  wished  the  Per- 
fumed Cherry,  (Cerasus  Mah^leb,^  is  employed ;  but  as  stan- 
dards are  almost  universally  preferred,  these  are  seldoiti  seen 
here.  Dwarfs  in  the  nursery  must  be  headed  back  the  second 
year,  in  order  to  form  lateral  shoots  near  the  ground. 
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Cultivation.  The  cherry,  as  a  standard  tree,  may  he  said 
to  require  little  or  no  cultivation  in  the  middle  states,  further 
than  occasionally  supplying  old  trees  with  a  little  manure  to 
keep  up  their  vigour,  pruning  out  a  dead  or  crossing  branch, 
and  washing  the  stem  with  soft  soap  should  it  become  hard  ana 
bark  bound.  Pruning,  the  cherry  very  little  needs,  and  as  it  ia 
always  likely  to  produce  gum  (and.  this  decay ,^  it  siiould  be 
avoided,  except  when  really  requir^  It  shoula  then  be  done 
in  nudsummert  as  that  is  the  only  saaton  when  the  gum  is  not 
more  or  less  exuded.  The  cherry  is  oot  a  very  long  lived  tree, 
but  in  favourable  soil  the  finest  varieties  generally  endure  about 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Twenty  feet  apart  for  the  strong,  and 
eighteen  feet  4ar  the  slow  growing  kinds  is  the  proper  distance 
for  this  tree. 

Training  ike  Ckmrry  is  very  little  practised  in  the  United 
States.  The  Heart  and  Bigarreau  cherries  are  usually  trained 
in  the  horizontal  manner,  explained  in  page  40.  When  the 
wall  or  espalier  is  once  filled,  as  there  directed,  with  lateral 
branches,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  off,  twice  every  season — ^in 
the  month  of  May  and  July — all  additional  shoots  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  branch  from  which  they  grew.  As  the  trees 
grow  older,  these  fruit  spurs  will  advance  in  length,  but  by  cut- 
ting them  out  whenever  they  exceed  four  or  five  inches,  new 
ones  will  be  produced,  and  the  tree  will  continue  to  keep  its 
proper  shape  and  yield  excellent  fruit.  The  Morello  cherries, 
being  weaker  growing  sorts,  are  trained  in  the  fan- manner, 
(pa^e  38.) 

Gathering  the  fruit.  This  tender  and  juicy  fruit  is  best 
when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree,  and  it  should  always  be 
picked  with  the  stalks  attached.  For  the  dessert,  the  flavour  of 
many  sorts  in  our  climate,  is  rendered  more  delicious  by  placing 
the  fruit,  for  an  hour  or  two  previous,  in  an  ice-house  or  refrig- 
erator,  and  bringing  them  upon  the  table  cool,  with  dew  drops 
standing  upon  them. 

Varieties.  For  the  sake  of  enabling  the  amateur  the  more 
readily  to  identify  varieties,  we  shall  divide  cherries  into  four 
classes,  viz. 

I.  Heart  cherries.  The  Common  Mazzard  and  the  Black 
Heart  may  be  taken  as  types  of  this  division.  The  trees  are 
rapid  growing,  with  ample  and  lofly  heads,  and  broad,  light 
green,  waved  leaves.  The  fruit  is  more  or  less  heart-shaped, 
with  rich,  tender,  sweet  flesh.  (This  includes  the  Merigiers 
and  Chdniers  of  the  French,  which  seem  to  us,  practically,  not 
distinct.)  This  section  comprises  excellent  cherries,  univer- 
sally admired.     Colour  mostly  black. 

II.  Bigarreau  cherries.  This  term  comes  originally  from  the 
French  higarr^e — speckled  or  variegated  skin— -but  it  is  now  in 
general  use  by  all  pomologists,  to  signify  hard,  or  firm-flcshed, 
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sweet  cherries — those  which  are  firm  and  crackling,  as  com* 
pared  with  the  melting,  tender  flesh  of  section  I.  The  Common 
bigarreau  or  Graffion,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  class, 
wiiich  is  mainly  composed  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
cherries,  admirable  for  the  dessert,  and  whose  firmness  renders 
them  well  suited  for  carriage  to  market.  The  trees  like  the 
Heart  cnerries,  are  lofly  and  spreading,  with  similar  foliage. 
(B^nrreaux,  and  Bigarreautiera,  of  the  French.) 

in.  Duke  cherries.  This  class  is  characterised  by  the  round- 
ish form  of  its  fruit,  thin  skin,  and  juicy,  melting  flesh  ;  the  fla- 
Your  being  generally  sub-acid  before  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  rich, 
and  nearly  or  quite  sweet.  The  Mayduke  is  the  type  of  this 
class.  The  trees  arc  upright  in  their  growth  while  young,  and 
finally  form  lower  heads  than  those  of  the  two  previous  sections, 
with  narrower  leaves,  which  are  flat  and  darker  coloured.  The 
young  wood  is  also  darker,  and  a  little  less  strong  than  that  of 
the  Heart  and  Biggarreau  classes.  These  are  excellent  varie- 
ties, succeeding  well  in  almost  all  soils  and  climates,  and  in- 
valuable  both  for  the  dessert  and  for  cooking.  {Cerisiert,  of 
the  French.) 

IV.  Morello  cherries.  The  common  Kentish  or  pie  cherry, 
and  the  Morello,  are  well  known  types  of  this  class.  The  fruit 
is  mostly  round,  with  thin  skin,  juicy,  tender,  and  quite  acid^ 
being  chiefly  valued  for  cooking,  preserving,  and  various  cu- 
linary purposes.  The  trees  are  of  rather  low  and  spreading 
growth,  with  small  wiry  branches,  and  narrow  dark  green  foli- 
age.    (Griote'er*,  and  Ccrwier*,  of  the  French.) 

In  describing  cherries  we  shall  designate  their  size  by  com- 
parison, as  follows :  large,  as  the  Tartarian,  and  Bigarreau  ; 
niiddle  siz^d,  as  the  Mayduke  and  Black  Heart ;  small,  as  the 
Transparent  Guigne  and  Honey,  (see  the  outlines  of  these  sorts.) 
As  regardxf  form,  heart-shaped,  as  the  Black  Heart ;  obtuse 
heart'Shapedf  as  the  Bigarreau ;  and  round,  as  the  Kentish. 
As  regards  texture,  tender,  as  the  Mayduke;  half  tender,  as  the 
Tartarian,  and  firm,  as  the  Bigarreau. 
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Clatr  I.     Heart  Cherries. 
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2.  Amber  Gr.\n.     Thomp. 

GtMUi  Amber. 

A  pretty  little  Gean  (or  Ma^zard,)  with  a  very  thin  aod 
Transparent  skin,  and  sweet  flavour.  It  is  exceedingly  produo* 
live,  ripens  late,  and  hangs  till  the  middle  of  July. 

Fruit  small,  oval  or  obtuse  heart-shape,  quite  regular  in 
form,  generally  borne  in  threes.  Skin  very  tliin  and  pellucid, 
showing  the  texture  of  the  flesh  beneath,  colour  pale  yellow, 
partially  overspread  with  a  very  faint  red.  Stalk  long  and 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  of 
a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour. 

This  considerably  resembles  the  Transparent  Guigne,  but  it 
is  rather  smaller  and  less  handsome.  It  is  also  more  pellucid, 
more  yellow,  less  distinctly  spotted  with  red,  and  is  borne  in 
clustera,  which  the  latter  is  not. 

3.  Baumann's  May. 

Bigarreau  do  Mai    Ken. 
Wilder*ii  Bigarreau  de  MaL 
Bigarreau  de  MaL     Tkomp,  ? 

This  cherry,  which,  under  the  name  of  Bigarreau  de  Mai, 
has  already  obtained  quite  a  reputation  as  the  earliest  cherry, 
was  received  several  years  ago  by  our  friend  M,  P.  Wilder, 
Esq.,  President  of  tlie  Massachu- 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  from 
the  Messrs.  Baumann,  of  Boll- 
wyller,  in  France.  The  label  was 
lost  on  the  passage,  and  the  *^  Bigar- 
reau de  Mai,"  being  in  the  invoice 
it  was  supposed  that  such  might 
be  the  name  of  this  variety.  As, 
however,  it  is  not  a  Bigarreau,  but 
a  tender  fleshed  ch^ry,  we  think 
it  best  for  the  present  to  call  it 
Baumaun's  May.  The  young 
branches  are  literally  covered  with 
the  abundance  of  the  fruit,  it  being 
a  most  prolific  bearer.  Branches 
atrong,  leaves  large. 

Fruit  rather  small,  oval  heart- 
shaped,  and  rather  angular  in  out- 
line.    Skin  deep  rich  red,  becom- 
ing rather  dark  when  fully  rip-^. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths       Fig.  60.   Ammum**  J%. 
long,  pretty  stout  at  either  end,  and  set  in  a  very  narrow,  and 
rather  irregular  cavity.      Flesh  purplish,  tender,  juicy,  and 
when  fully  ripe,  tolerably  sweet  and  good.     Ripens  here  the 
20th  of  May. 
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4.  Black  Heart.  §  Thomp.  Mill.  Lind. 

Earlf  Black. 

Amell's  rise  Blsck. 

Spanish  Black  Heart. 

Black  Ruirian,  (qfAmienaM  tmrima,  ■ 

Black  Caroon,  {emmemulv,  w§ame.) 

Guinier  a  fhut  noir.    O,  IhiL 

Gaigne  gro«^  noir. 

GroMe  Sckwane  Heitx  Kinche. 


The  Black  Heart,  an  old  variety, 
is  better  known  than  almost  any 
other  cherry  in  this  country,  and  its 
great  fruitful ness  and  good  flavour, 
together  with  the  hardiness  and  the 
lai^  size  to  which  the  tree  grows, 
render  it  every  where  esteemed. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  heart- 
shaped,  a  little  Irregular*  SUdn 
glossy,  dark  purple,  becoming  deep 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  set  in 
a  monerate  hollow.  Flesh,  before 
fully  ripe,  half  tender,  but  finally 
becoming  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
rich,  sweet  flavour.  Ripens  the  last 
of  June,  about  ten  days  after  the 
Mayduke. 


Fig.  61.    BUtdtOBarL 


5.  Black  Heart,  Manning's  Early.   .Man. 

This  Is  a  seedling  raised  by.  the  late  Robert  Manning,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  from,  the  common  Black  Heart.  .  In  size,  form 
and  colour,  it  scarcely  diflers  from  the  original  variety,  but  it 
has  the  merit  of  ripening  ten  days  earliep-— about  the  same  timei 
or  even  a  little  before  the  Mayduke. 

6.  Black  Heart,  Werder's  Earlt.    Thomp. 

Wevder*!  Early  Black. 

Weidenebe  FMthe  SchvwoB  Hen  Klnebe. 

A  new  variety,  recently  introduced  from  England,  and  which 
promises  to  be  very  valuqible  on  account  of  its  ripening  among 
the  very  earliest  cherries.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped ; 
fkin  black ;  flesh  purplish,  tender,  sweet  and  excellent.  Ripens 
the  last  of  May,  or  very  early  in  June. 
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7.  Black  Eagle.  §  Thorop.  Lind. 

A  very  excellent  English  variety, 
faised  by  the  dai^hter  of  Mr.  Knight,  at 
Downton  Castle,  in  1806,  from  the  seed 
of  the  Bigarreau  fertilized  by  the  May- 
duke.  It  ripens  at  the  beginning  of 
July  or  a  few  days  later  than  the  Black 
Tartarian. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  bcnrne 
in  pairs  and  threes ;  obtuse  heart-shaped. 
Skin  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black.  Stalk 
of  medium  length,  and  rather  slender. 
Flesh  deep  purple,  tender,  with  a  rich, 
high  flavoured  juice,  superiour  to  the 
Black  Heart.  Branches  strong,  with 
targe  leaves. 


V  Oft  to 
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Fig.  68.    BhdtEagU, 

8-  Black  Tabtarian.  §  Thomp,  Lind.  P,  Mag. 

Tartarian. 

RaMrt  Oack  Tartarian,  > 
Ronald'a  Laive  Black  Heart,  f 
Black  CkSSan.  HpSST^ 
Superb  Cii^aasian,  > 

Bonald's  luge  Black  Heart, 
Konald's  Heart, 
fVMer's  Black  Heart. 
Fraaer'e  Black, 
rVaoer's  IVutarMcbe, 
Schwarae  Hen  KirKhe,       ■ 
Black  Raman,  f(ke  Enghtk,  b^ 
nrt  qfAmeriean  gardem. 

This  superb  fruit  has  already  become 
a  general  favourite  in  all  our  gardens ; 
and  in  size,  flavour,  and  productiveness, 
it  has  no  superiour  among  black  cher- 
nee.  It  is  a  Russian,  and  We«  Asian 
variety,  introduced  into  England  about 
1796,  and  brought  thence  to  this  country 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  remark, 
able  for  its  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  !ai^ 
leaves,  and  the  erect  habit  of  its  head. 
The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
June,  a  few  days  after  the  Mayduke. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart-shaped. 
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/sometimes  rather  obtuse,)  irrsgular  and  uneven  on  the  surface* 
Skin  glossy,  bright  purplish  black.  Flesh  purplish,  thick,  (the 
stone  being  quite  small,)  half-tender,  and  juicy.  Flesh  very 
viah  and  delicious. 

9.  Bowtbr's  Eablt  Heart.    Thomp. 

A  new  English  variety,  as  yet  little  known  with  us.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  light  coloured  cherries,  and  a  good  bearer, 
being  in  eating  very  early  in  June. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin 
amber,  mottled  with  red.  Flesh  white,  soft,  or  very  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour. 

10.  Black  Mazzard.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Maxxaid,  1 

Common  English,        I    -  a^^^^^s;,^ 

WikI  English  Cheiry,  Ki^T^ 

Black  riSiey,  f  ^«««- 

Bristol  Cherry.  J 

Cerasus  avium.    Dec, 

Wild  Black  FViiited,1 

Small  WUd  Black,    [o/EngHA 

Whixiey  Black,         f  gai&u. 

Merry  Cherry.  J 

Meriaier  4  petit  frqit    O.  Duh. 

Jtferisier  k  petit  fruit  noir. 

This  is  the  wild  species  of  Europe,  being  common  in  the  for- 
ests of  France  and  some  parts  of  England  ;  and  it  has  now  be- 
come naturalized,  and  grows  spontaneously  on  the  borders  of 
woods  in  many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  states.  It  is  the  original 
species  from  which  nearly  all  the  fine  Heart  and  other  sweet 
cherries,  have  sprung.  It  is  small,  and  of  little  value  for  eat- 
ing, retaining,  unless  very  ripe,  a  certain  bitterness ;  but  it 
ripens  and  hangs  on  the  tree  until  the  middle  or  last  of  July,  so 
that  it  then  becomes  somewhat  acceptable.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  cherry  brandy,  and  in 
districts  where  this  is  carried  on,  from  the  large  size  and  great 
fruitfulness  of  the  trees  it  is  quite  a  profitable  sort.  It  a&rds 
the  most  valuable  seedling  stocks  on  which  to  bud  and  graft 
finer  varieties. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  oval  heart-shaped,  flattened  a  little 
on  both  sides.  Stalk  long  and  very  slender,  inserted  in  a  small 
depression.  Skin  thin,  and  when  fully  ripe,  jet  black.  Flesh 
soft  and  melting,  purple,  with  an  abundant,  somewhat  bitter 
juice. 

The  Whitb  Mazzarp,  of  Mr.  Manning,  is  a  seedling  raised 
by  that  poQiok)gist,  which  differs  little  except  in  its  colour. 
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11.  CoftONB.     Thomp.  Fors. 

Couronne.    lAnd. 

Comun.    X/>'i^ 

Herefordshire  Black.  • 

Black  Orlrans. 

Large  Wild  Black. 

The  Corone  is  a  natural  cherry  in  many  parts  of  England, 
reproducing  itself  from  seed,  growing  with  great  vigour,  and 
bearing  most  abundantly.  It  is  only  of  second  quality  being 
merely  an  improved  Mazzard,  and  docs  not  deserve  a  place  in 
a  small  collection,  hut  as  it  is  very  hardy  and  ripens  late,  it  is 
of  some  value  at  the  north  on  that  account. 

Fruit  below  middle  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Skin  dingy 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  two  inches  long,  slender,  and  m- 
serted  in  a  deep  and  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  when  ripe,  tender, 
abounding  in  a  deep  purple  juice,  of  tolerably  good  flavour. 
Middle  of  July.  The  Black  Heart  is  often  incorrectly  called 
by  this  name  in  the  middle  states. 


12.  DowNTON.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

A.  very  beautiful  and  excellent  large 
variety  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  of 
Downton  Castle,  from  the  seed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  Elton.  It  ripens  a  little 
later  than  the  majority  of  sorts,  and  is  a 
very  desirable  cherry. 

Fruit  large,  very  blunt  heart-shaped, 
nearly  roundish..  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a 
pretty  deep,  broad  hollow.  Skin  pale 
cream  colour,  semi-transparent,  deli- 
cately stained  on  one  side  with  red,  and 
marbled  with  red  dots.  Flesh  yellowish, 
without  any  red,  tender,  adhering  slightly 
to  the  stone,  with  a  delicious,  rich  fla- 
vour.    Early  in  July. 


Fig.  64.    Daiadm. 

13.  Davenport's  Early. 

Davenport 

Bavenport's  Early  Black.    Ktn, 

Scarcely  different  from  the  Black  Heart — ^indeed,  we  ilno  it 
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iinpoflsible  to  distinguish  any  difference  in  the  fruit— except  that 
it  ripens  a  few  days  earlier.  The  leaves,  however,  are  larger 
and  of  a  lighter  green  skin,  and  waved  on  the  margin,  and  the 
tme  comes  early  into  hearing.  The  thin,  light  brown  bark,  on 
the  young-trees,  resembles  that  of  the  Birch.  This  native  va- 
riety has  been  called  New  Mayduke  by  some,  but  it  has  no  re- 
semblance to  a  Duke  Cherry. 

14.  Downer's  Late.  § 

Downer.    Man. 
Downer's  late  Red. 


This  valuable  late  cherry  was 
raised  by  Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  an 
ardent  cultivator  of  Dorchester,  near 
Boston.  It  is  a  very  regular  and 
great  bearer,  ripens  about  a  week 
after  the  cherry  season,  and  hangs 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  tree. 
It  is  a  delicious,  melting  fruit,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  garden. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin 
very  smooth,  of  a  soft  but  lively  red. 
mottled  with  a  little  amber  in  the 
shade.  Stalk  inserted  with  a  very 
slight  depression.  Fruit  borne  thick- 
ly, in  clusters.  Flesh  tender,  melt- 
ing.  with  a  sweet  and  luscious  fla- 
vour. Ripens  from  the  4th  to  the 
10th  of  July. 


Rg.  65.    Doumer'9  I/lie, 


15.  Eablt  White  Heart. 

Arden*t  Early  White  Heart 

White  Heart    CtMce.  Prinee't  Pom.  Man, 

White  Heart,  1 

^mfr^Z^"^  «««'  I  nomp.  ? 
w  tute  J  rannparent,  i  "^ 

Amber  Heart  J 

An  old  variety,  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  one 
of  the  earliest,  ripening  before  the  Mayduke.  At  Ardenia,  the 
seat  of  R.  Arden,  Esq.,  opposite  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson, 
there  are  manyjarge  trees  of  this  variety,  received  by  him 
originally  from  France,  which  are  most  abundant  and  regular 
bearers — and  wc  do  not  perceive  that  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try this  cherry  is  open  to  Coxe's  accusation  of  being  a  bad 

15» 
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bearer.  Though  a  very  good 
early  fruit,  this  will  no  doubt 
be  supplanted  by  Bowyer's 
Early  Heart,  and  other  newer 
and  finer  sorts. 

The  White  Heart  of  Thomp- 
son and  Lindley,  may  perhaps 
prove  the  same  variety  as  this, 
though  they  deticribe  it  as  a 
late  ripeninff  sort. 

Fruit  below  medium  size, 
rather  oblong  heart-shaped— 
often  a  little  one-sided.    Suture 

quite  distinct.     Stalk  an  inch 

Fig.  66  Eofiy  White  Heart  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  wide  shallow  cavity.  Skin  dull  whitish 
yellow,  tinged  and  speckled  with  pale  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
half  tender,  unless  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  with  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  flavour.  Tree  grows  rather  erect,  with  a  distafT- 
like  head  when  young.  In  the  nursery  the  young  trees  are 
easily  kn')wn  by  their  long  and  slender  shoots,  with  few  branches. 
First  of  June. 

16.  Early  Puhflb  Guigne.  §  Thomp. 

Early  Puxpb  Griotte. 

An  exceedingly  early  variety  ripening  the  last  of  May,  newly 
introduced  from  England,  and  which  promises  to  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  very  handsome  appearance.  Skin 
smooth,  dark  red,  becoming  purple.  Flesh  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  flavour.  The  leaves  have  longer 
petioles  than  those  of  most  other  sorts. 


17.  Gascoigne's  Heart.    Thomp. 

Bleeding  Heart.    ZajuL 
Red  Heart,  (^wme,)    )  a^^  #» 
Herefordshin  Heart,    >  jilrW 
Oiiigne  Rouge  Hative,)  ^**^ 

An  old  English  variety,  very  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  long  heart-shaped,  and  remarkable  for 
the  small  drop  or  tear,  with  which  the  end  is  terminated.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  half  tender,  with  only  a  tolerable 
flavour.  Ripe  the  last  of  June.  Unfortunately,  this  variety 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  bad  bearer. 
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18.  HoNET.    Thomp. 

LsTge  Honey. 

yellow  Uoody. 

Late  Honey. 

Merisier  a  fruit  Uanc    N.  IhiL 

The  Honey  cheriy  is  a  variety  of  the  Mazzard  but  little 
larger  than  the  common  black  variety,  and  its  chief  merits  are 
great  productiveness  and  lateness  of  ripening.  It  is  exceedingly 
sweet  when  fully  ripe,  and  will  hang  for  a  long  time  upon  the 
tree,  which  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  thriftiest  in  its  growth ; 
but  Downer's  Late,  which  ripens  at  the  same  time  is,  every 
way,  so  much  superior,  that  when  that  variety  can  be  had,  the 
Honey  cherry  will  scarcely  find  a  place  in  the  garden. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  oval.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish,  mar- 
bled with  red  at  first,  but  becoming  deep  amber- red.  Stalk 
long  and  slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  tender,  melting, 
with  a  honied  sweetness.     Middle  of  July. 

19.  Htdb's  Rsd  Heaxt.    Man. 

A  new  variety  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Manning,  not  yet 
proved  here.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  heart-shaped,  medium 
size ;  skin,  at  first,  pale,  but  becoming  a  rather  lively  red. 
Flesh  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  sprightly  flavour.  The  young 
trees  make  strong  shoots,  the  bark  of  which  is  light  gray,  dotted 
with  clusters  of  small  white  specks. 

20.  Knight's  Eaelt  Black.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag« 

A  ipost  admirable  early  cherry,  resem- 
bling the  Black  Tartarian,  though  much 
more  obtuse  in  form,  but  ripening  nearly  a 
week  earlier,  or  about  the  tenth  of  June. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings,  a  cross- 
breed between  the  ^igarreau  or  6raf!ion 
and  the  Mayduke,  originated  about  1810, 
and  is  universally  admired. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  irregular  in  outline, 
obtuse  heart-shaped.  Stalk  of  moderate 
length,  rather  stout,  (much  more  so  than 
in  the  Black  Eagle,)  and  inserted  in  a 
deep,  open  cavity.  Skin  dark  purple, 
becoming  black.  Flesh  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  juice  of  high 
flavour.     Tree  spreading. 


r%.e7.   ^M$Ea^ 
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21.  Mawwiwg's  Mottled.  § 

Mottled  BigBnean.     Mam, 

A  beautiful  cherry,  raised  by  Mr.  Mannings 
from  the  seed  of  the  Bigarreau.  It  b  a  very 
tender  Aeshed,  heart  cherry,  and,  therefore, 
should  not  be  called  a  Bigarreau.  It  ia  a 
most  abundant  bearer,  and  will  soon  become  a 
favourite  variety.  Bark  on  the  young  tree, 
dark,  with  a  few  large,  scattered  dots. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish  heart-shaped, 
flattened  on  one  side,  with  distinct  suture  lines. 
Skin  amber  colour,  finely  mottled  and  over- 
spread with  red,  with  a  semt^ansparent* 
glossy  appearance.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  id 
a  shallow  hollow.  Flesh  when  fully  ripe, 
yellow,  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  delicious 
juice.  Stone  pretty  large.  Ripens  the  Last 
of  June. 


Fig,  €8.    Mtummg*8 


33.  Ox.  Hbabt.    Thcmipb 

lion's  Heart. 
BuUock*«  Heart. 
VeiylitfVB  Heart. 
OcluMaBen  Kindie. 

This  has  been  made  synonymous,  by  Manning,  with  Gas- 
eoigne's  Heart ;  but  It  is  a  laiger  and  later  fruit,  obtuse,  instead 
of  pointed  in  its  form.  It  is  very  scarce  in  collections  here,  the 
White  Bigarreau  being  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ox 
Heart  in  New. York.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  red,  half  tender,  with  a  pleasant  juice,  of 
second  quality  in  point  of  flavour.  Ripens  about  the  eighth  of 
July. 

33.  Roberts'  Red  Heart.    Man. 

A  new  variety,  which  originated  in  the  garden  of  David 
Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart- 
shaped.  Skin  a  bright,  lively  red.  Stalk  set  in  a  rather  wide 
hollow.  Flesh  red,  juicy,  tender,  with  an. excellent,  sweet  fla- 
TOur.  Shootfi  on  young  trees  strong,  dotted  with  large  white 
dots*     Rather  late,  ripenii^  the  last  of  June. 
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24.  RivBiis'  Early  Heart. 

A  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  a  noted  English  nursery, 
man,  which  has  not  yet  borne  fruit  with  us.  It  is  described  as  a 
medium  sized  heart-shaped  cherry,  ripening  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  a  very  hardy  and  productive  tree. 

*  25.  Rivers'  Ear^y  Amber.  § 
• 
Another  seedling  from  the  same  source.  A  large  and  beau- 
tiful amber  coloured  cherry,  tinged  with  a  soft  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  heart-shaped,  a  hardy  and  very  prolific  tree.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  earliest  in  maturing  its  fruit,  which  will  be  in  perfeo* 
lion  here  about  the  tenth  of  June. 

26.  Sparhawk's  Honey.  §  Man.  Ken. 

Spuiowfaawk^B  Honey.    Tkum^ 

A  delicious,  melting,  sweet  cherry,  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  fruit  growers  by  Edward  Sparhawk,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  near 
Boston.  It  ripens  a  little  later  than  most  varieties,  is  a  profuse 
bearer,  and  a  truly  valuable  sort.* 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped — very  regular 
in  form.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  rather  slender,  set  in  a 
round,  even  depression.  Skin  thin,  of  a  beautiful  glossy  pale 
amber-red,  becoming  a  lively  red  when  fully  ripe,  partially 
transparent.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  sweet  and  de- 
licate  flavour.     Ripe  the  last  of  June. 

27.  Transparent  Guionb.  §  Forsyth.  Prince.  Pom.  Man. 

IVuisparent  Geao.    Fortyth, 
TWuparent 

A  nice  little  fruit,  ripening  with  the  common 
Honey  cherry,  about  ten  days  after  the  cherry 
season.  The  skin  is  thin  and  pellucid,  so  that 
the  stone  is  nearly  visible  on  holding  the  fruit  up 
to  the  light.  Some  writers  have  stated  this  to  be 
a  bad  bearer ;  this  is  incorrect.  We  have  uni- 
formly found  it  a  most  productive  variety,  the 
tree  growinc  large  with  spreading  branches.  It 
is  a  valuable  and  pretty  variety  for  the  dessert, 
hanging  late  on  the  tree,  and  is  admired  by  all 
amateurs. 

Fruit  small,  borne  in  pairs,  regular,  oval  heart- 
shaped.   Skin  glossy,  thin ^  and  nearly  transparent, 
showing  the  network  texture  of  the  flesh  beneath, 
yelllowish-white,  delicately   blotched  with    fine   « ^''Sa^'Stli* 
red  ;  distinct  suture  line  on  both  sidei*.     Stalk  ^^'ch^^ 
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long  and  slender  set  in  a  slight  hollow.  Flesh  tender  and  melt* 
iug,  and  when  fully  ripe  very  sweet,  mingled  with  a  very  slight 
oortion  of  the  piquant  bitter  of  the  Mazzard  class  of  cherries, 
rirst  of  July. 

28.  Waterloo.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  capital  variety,  cross-bved  by  Mr.  Knight,  "by  fertilizing 
tlie  Bigarreau  with  the  pollen  of  the  Mayduke.  It  retains,  ir 
part,  the  habits  of  both  parents,  the  flowers  and  the  tender  flesh 
resembling  considerably  those  of  the  Mayduke,  and  the  strong 
wood  and  leaves  those  of  the  Bigarreau.  It  was  named  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  first  shown  fruit  about  the  time 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  tree  is  rather  irregular  and 
spreading  in  its  head,  and  is,  with  us,  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  dark  purplish, 
becoming  black  at  maturity.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flesh 
purplish-red,  juicy,  tender  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  rich  and 
sweet  flavour.     Beginning  of  July.     A  thrifty,  spreading  tree. 

29.  Whitb  Tartarian.     Thomp. 

Freaer't  White  Tartarian,     )  ^  ^ 
Fraaer^t  White  TraoBparent,  >  ni^ 
AmWr  k  petit  fruit.  )  ^**^ 

The  White  Tartarian  is  a  pretty  cream  coloured  fruit  of  me- 
dium size  and  delicate  flavour,  ripening  the  last  of  June.  The 
skin  is  somewhat  pellucid,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  Trans- 
parent Gean. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low or  cream  colour.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  slender.  Flesh 
whitish  yellow,  half  tender  and  of  very  sweet  and  excellent 
flavour.     The  tree  is  a  moderate  bearer. 


CItus  IL    Bigarreau  Cherrief. 


{TnH  gweet,  heart-ehaped,  with  fleeh  more  or  leai  finn,  and  cAtp  or  amUmgg 
treee  with  tall  and  spreading  heads,  and  laige  leavea) 

30.  American  Heart. 

American  Heart    Thon^ 

This  productive  and  good  cherry,  which  we  have  cultivated 
for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  widely  disseminated  under  thia 
name,  came  to  us  from  Long  Island,  as  a  native,  and  is  really 
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one  of  the  Bigarreau  class.    Its  origin  is  uncertain^  and  there 

are  other  sorts  often  incorrectly 
called  by  this  name.  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  lor  its  pink  colour,  and 
rather  sqtuire  form,  often  being  near- 
ly as  broad  at  the  apex  as  at  the 
base  near  the  stalk.  The  tree  is 
quite  luxuriant,  with  wide-spreading 
branches,  a  very  horizontal  head, 
and  large,  rather  waved  leaves. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  heart-shaped, 
often  nearly  four  sided,  and  irregu- 
lar, in  its  outline — borne  in  clusters. 
Skin,  at  first,  pale,  but  becoming 
covered  with  light  red  or  pink,  mix- 
ed with  very  little  amber.  Stalk 
rather  long  and  slender,  inserted  in 
a  small  and  shallow  cavity.  Flesh 
half  tender  and  crackling,  adhering 
to  the  skin,  which  is  rather  tough ; 
juice  abundant,  and,  in  dry  seasona, 
sweet  and  excellent,  but  rauier  want« 
ing  in  sweetness  in  cool  or  wet  sea* 
sons.  Ripens  a  week  before  the 
Fig.  70.  Amgrietm  HMft.  following— or  early  in  June. 
Mr.  Manning,  who  confounds  this 

with  the  Early  White    Heart,  had 

evidently  never  seen  it  correct. 

31.  Bia4RRBAi7.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Yellow  Spanlah,  (^mMf  Ainmbm  gtudms^'i 
White  Big&rrpau,  (of  Mamning  and  Kauiek.) 
Amber,  or  Imperial.    Cans. 
Turkey  Bigam*ao  7 
Bjearpfan  Koyal, 
luuian  Hea.it, 
BManvauGroa? 

WwVb  White  Heart,  1  oe.  to 

Kgarrean  Turdif,  '  T^oai^ 

.  Grooce  Princen, 
HoUandiaohe  GnMse, 
Prinseniii  Kusche, 
Ceriw  Ambr^    N.  JhA  ^ 

This  noble  fruit  is  the  Bigarr<Mia 
par  excellence^  and  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful  and 
delicious  of  cherries.  It  was  intro- 
duced  into  this  country  about  the 
year    1800,    by  the   late   WUliam 


lao; 
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Prince,  of  Flushing,  and  has  been  very  extensively  disseminated 
under  the  names  of  Yellow  Spanish,  Graffion,  and  Bigarreau, 
The  tree  is  short  but  thrifty  in  growth,  making  strong  lateral 
fthoots,  and  /onning  a  large  and  handsome  head  with  spreading 
braaohe»"-and  it  commences  bearing  abundantly  and  regularly 
OTen  while  yt>ung.  Its  very  large  size  and  beautiful  appear* 
ance,  together  with  the  firmness  of  its  flesh  renders  it  a  very 
valuable  variety  to  cultivate  for  market. 

Fruit  very  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  waxen  appearance,  regn« 
larly  formed,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  the  base  a  good  deal  flatten- 
ed. Stalk  stout,  nearly  two  inches  long,  inserted  in  a  wide 
hollow.  Skin  pale  whitish  yellow  on  the  shaded  Mde,  bordered 
with  minute  carmine  dots  and  deepening  into  bright  red  flnely 
marbled  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  quite  Arm, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious  flavour  if  allowed  fully 
to  ripen.     In  perfection  the  last  of  June. 

Tliis  is  oflen  confounded  with  the  following  sort,  from  which 
it  is  easily  known  by  its  long  and  broad  leaves.  It  is  most 
commonly  known  in  the  middle  states  as  the  Yellow  Spanish, 
an  incorrect  name,  which  has  been  applied  to  two  or  three  sorts^ 
and  the  cherry  so-called  by  the  older  pomologists  does  not  now 
appear  to  be  known. 

82.  BicMBRBAU,  Wrffs.     Prince's  Pom.  Man. 


White  Ox  Hevt,  (^  Oe  imtUe  atalii.) 
White  Bigarreaa.     TkoHqt.  7 
Larve  White  Bigarreau. 
Tradeacant,  \  f,^^ 
Oi  Heart.     \^^*^ 
HarriMMd  Heart? 
Turkey  Binrreas  T 
Bigarreau  olanc ! 

The  White  Bigarreau,  which  is  more 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New. 
York  and  Philadelphia,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  is  frequently  con- 
Ibunded  with  the  foregoing,  from  which 
it  is  materially  distinct.  The  first  trees 
of  this  cherry  were,  we  believe,  intro- 
duced from  France,  by  Chancellor  Liv. 
ingston.  It  does  not  appear,  at  this 
time,  to  be  known  in  England,  though  it 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Harrison 
Heart  of  Forsyth,  and  the  Bigarreau  of 
Hooker.     It  is  inferior  to  the  Biffar- 

reau  or  GrafHon  in  hardiness,  and  in 

f%.7l.    ^Vkite  Bigarrmm.   the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  v«ry  poor 
bearer  while  the  tree  is  young,  though  it  bears  fine  crops  whan 
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in 


it  has  arrived  at  from  tweWe  to  fifteen  years*  growth.  The  fruit 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Bigarreau,  but  is  not  so  obtU9€ 
heart-shaped,  and  is  more  irregular  in  its  outline.  But  the 
trees  may  be  readily  distinpruished  even  when  very  small,  as  the 
Bigarreau  has  broad  flat  foliage,  while  the  White  Bigarreau  has 
narrow  waved  leaves.     Growth  upright. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  si^e,  heart-shaped,  with  a  rather  irregular 
outline,  and  a  pretty  distinct  suture  line  on  one  side.  Skin  yeU 
lowish  white  at  first,  but  becoming  quite  overspread  with  mar- 
bling of  red«  Flesh  firm,  but  scarcely  so  much  so  as  that  of 
the  bigarreau,  and  when  fully  ripe,  half  tender,  and  more  lus- 
cious than  the  latter  cherry.  It  is  very  -liable  to  crack  after 
rain.     Middle  and  last  of  June. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  description  of  the  White  Bigarreau,  has 
confused  the  characteristics  of  this  and  the  former  variety. 
.  On  the  whole,  this  variety  is  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
Bigarreau,  which  joins  to  most  of  its  good  qualities  those  of 
greater  hardiness,  vigour  and  productiveness. 

S3.  BiGAR&EAxr  Rouge.     Thomp. 

This  variety,  which  we  have  cultivated  for  several  yean, 
scarcely  differs  from  the  foregoing, 
except    in  the  colour  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  a  little  darker  red. 


34.  BiGABHEAu,  Holland.  § 

Bigarreaa  d^HoHwide.    NouaUe. 
Spotted  BisarreaiL 
AmMtraag'B  BiganewL 

The  Holland  Bigarreau  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
cherries.  The  tree  first  imported 
into  this  country  from  France,  is  now 
growing  at  Dans  Kamer,  on  the 
Hudson,  the  seat  of  the  late  Edward 
Armstrong,  Esq. ;  and  it  appears  to 
us  identical  with  the  Bigarreau  de 
Hollande,  of  which  a  coloured  figure 
and  description  are  given  by  Nois- 
ette,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  ^ar-:- 
din  Fruitier,  It  is  there  stated  to 
have  been  received  from  Holland  in 
1828.* 


Pig.  73.    HcOmd 


*  The  B.  d*HolIande  is  made  synonymous  with  the  Bisarreau  by  Thom)^on  io 
the  3d  edition  of  the  London  Horucultural  Society's  Catalogue,  lliis  is  nndoubt- 
<dly  an  etror. 
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A  cherry  so  large,  fine  and  beautiful,  and  so  productive  eveii 
when  young,  and  which  is  of  rapid  and  hardy  growth,  cannot 
fiiil  soon  to  become  a  general  favourite  in  our  fruit  wardens.  It 
ripens  about  a  week  earlier  than  the  Bigarreau,  and  the  branch- 
es, which  are  spreading,  or  even  drooping,  are  literally  loaded 
with  heavy  bunches  of  fruit. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  regular  heart-shape,  rather  pointed. 
Skin  white  or  very  pale  yellow  in  the  shade,  beautifully  mottled 
and  spotted  on  the  sunny  side,  with  bright  carmine  red.  Stem 
rather  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  the  fruit  borne  in  thick 
clusters.  Flesh  firm,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  Bigar- 
reau ;  a  little  more  juicy ;  sweet  and  excellent,  perhaps  scarcely 
so  high  flavoured,  but  this  depends  somewhat  on  the  dryness  of 
the  season.  Leaves  very  large  and  broad  with  rather  light 
footstalks.     Ripens  20th  of  June. 

35.  BioARRBAir,  CouLETTR  DE  Chair.  §  Thomp. 


I 


Flesh-coloured  KgUTeao. 

GroB  Bigsrreaa,  (x»uleiur  de  Chftir, 

GroB  Bigarreau  Blanc. 

Bigarreau  k  Groe  Fruit  Blanc 

Liu<ge  Heart-Bhaped  Bigarreau,  of  Manmng, 

Bigarreau  de  Rocmont 

C<Bur  de  Pigeon. 

Belle  de  Rocmont  7 


fhg.  74.    PU^-coUmred  Big* 


The  Flesh-coloured  Bigarreau  is  a 
beautiful  and  excellent  variety,  much 
more  tender  in  its  flesh  than  most  of 
its  class,  and  which  attains,  under  our 
warm  skies,  a  higher  flavour  than  it 
does  in  England.  The  leaves  are  not 
large,  dark  green,  flat,  with  purplish 
footstalks.    Tree  moderately  vigorous. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  very  oblong 
heart-shape,  pointed  at  the  end.  Skin 
shining,  of  the  palest  yellow  or  flesh 
colour,  with  a  bright  red  marbled 
cheek.  Stalk  moderately  long  and 
slender,  set  in  a  x^ther  deep  and  nar* 
row  hollow.  Flesh  half  tender,  or  be- 
coming nearly  tender  when  fully  ripe, 
quite  juicy  and  sweet,  and  in  this 
climate  high  flavoured  and  luscious. 
Ripe  the  middle  and  last  of  June.  On 
fruiting  several  of  the  synonymes  above, 
we  find  them  identical  with  this  va« 
riety,  which  is  truly  first  rate. 
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86.  BioABREAU,  Napoleon.  §  Thomp. 

Bigaimau  Lauennann,  1 

'    Luiennarm's  Kinche,  I  oe.  to 

lAiiennaaD*t  Hen  Kinche.  J 

I 

1  lie  Napoleon  Bigarreau  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  firm 
fleshed  cherries — ^large,  well  flavoured,  handsome,  and  produc« 
tive.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Holland,  hy  the 
late  Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn.  (The  fruit  cultivated 
and  described  by  Mr.  Manning  and  Kenrick  under  this  name 
is,  we  think,  not  the  true  sort.) 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  very  regularly  heart-shaped,  a  little 
inclining  to  oblong.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming  amber  in  the 
shade,  richly  dotted  and  spotted  with  very  deep  red,  and  with  a 
fine  marbled  dark  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  very  firm,  (almost  too 
much  so,)  juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Stalk  very  stout, 
short  and  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Ripens  a  few  days  after  the 
Bigarreau,  about  the  first  of  July,  and  is  a  good  and  constant 
bearer.  The  fruit  is  not  so  obtuse  as  the  Bigarreau,  and  is 
much  more  firm  than  the  Holland,  or  the  Flesh  coloured  varieties. 

87.  Bigarreau  Gros  Cceuret.     Thomp.  Poiteau. 

Luge  Hean-ahaoed  Bigarreau. 
Bigarreaa  Gros  Moiutrueiu. 
Grai  Cceuret.     Bon.  Jard, 

This,  the  true  Large  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau,  is  a  French 
variety  only  rarely  seen  in  the  foiit  gardens  of  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  with  a  suture  line  fre* 
quently  raised,  instead  of  being  depressed.  Skin  at  first  yel- 
lowish red,  marked  with  deeper  red  streaks,  but  becoming,  when 
fully  ripe,  a  dark  shining  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  inserted  in 
a  shallow  hollow.  Stone  oval  and  rather  large.  Flesh  firm, 
purplish,  a  little  bitter  at  first,  but  of  an  excellent  rich  flavour 
when  fully  matured.     Ripe  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  July. 

38.  Bigarreau,  Large  Red. 


Gros  Bigarreaa  Rouge. 
Bigarreau  k  Grot  Fruit  Rouge.    Bon,  Jard, 
Bigarreau  k  Gros  Fruit  Roc^    Thomp.  7 
Belle  de  Rocmont,  {qftome.) 


The  Large  Red  Bigarreau  is  another  handsome  French  va- 
nety,  very  rare  in  the  United  States,  and  which  we  hope  to  see 
more  extensively  known. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  an  oblong  heart-shape,  rather  irrei^ular 
in  its  outline,  a  good  deal  swollen  on  one  side,  the  shoulders 
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projecting  and  marked  with  a  distinct  suture  line  often  on  both 
sides.  Stalk  rather  large,  and  planted  in  a  very  deep  and  large 
hollow.  Skin  shining,  yellowish,  dotted  and  streaked  with  red 
in  the  shade,  but  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish,  or 
stained  with  red  next  the  stone,  firm,  and  of  a  rich  and  very  ex. 
cellent  flavour.  Matures  early  in  July.  Tree  of  very  stiong 
growth. 

39.  BiGARRSATT,  Crina.     Prince's  Pom.  Man. 

Chineae  Heart    Thomp,7 

A  very  striking  and  peculiar  variety,  having 
the  skin  beautifully  mottled  and  of  a  shining 
waxen  colour.  It  was  raised  by  the  late  Wm, 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  from  the  seed  of  the  Bigar- 
reau,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  amateur's 
garden. 

Mr.  Thompson  incorrectly  calls  this,  "  Chi- 
nese Heart."  It  is  a  true  Bigarreau,  and  we 
prefer  to  continue  its  proper  name.  The  tree 
grows  large,  and  the  lateral  branches  are 
somewhat  drooping,  leaves  broad,  light  green. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  or  oval 
heart-shaped,  with  a  distinct  suture  line.  Skin 
shining,  at  first  light  amber  colour,  mottled 
with  red  spots,  but  becoming  red,  speck- 
led  with  numerous  lighter  spots  when  fully 
ripe.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  set  in  a  shallow 
hollow.  Flesh  firm,  or  half  tender  when  fully 
ripe,  with  a  sweet,  rich  and  peculiar  flavour. 
This  variety  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  ripens  «  ^^JlT^^TCT^  «. 
a  few  days  later  than  the  cherry  season.  ^'    inST  ^^ 

40.  BiGAEREAir  Tardif  de  Hildesheim.     Thomp.  Sickler. 

Bigwreaa  marine  deHUdeflheim.    Diet  ITAMn. 
Bigarroau  BianclVnIif  de  HUdesheim. 
Hildesheimer  gaxiz  Spate  Knorpel  Kinche. 
Hildeah^imer  Spate  Hen  Kiivche. 
Spjite  Hildesheimer  M&rmar  Kiwchg. 
Hildesheim  Bigarreau.    Prince, 

The  Hildesheim  Bigarreau  is  a  rare  German  variety,  which 
npens  here  in  August,  and  according  to  Thompson,  is  the  latest 
Bwect  cherry  known  ;  a  quality  that  renders  it  peculiariy  valu- 
able. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  mottled 
and  marbled  with  red.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  with  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  flavour.  The  tiee  is  hardy,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  a  valuable  variety  in  this  country. 
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41.   Bl«ABBSAIT,   BlACX. 

Biganeau  Nab. 

The  Black  Bigarreau  is  a  second  rate  sort,  and  an  indifferent 
bearer.  Fruit  middle  sized,  heart-shaped,  .ooking  much  like  a 
Black  Heart.  Skin  at  first  dotted  with  red,  but  finally  becom- 
ing quite  black.  Flesh  firm  and  rather  dry.  First  of  July^ 
Scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

42.  .Black  Bioarreat;  of  Sayot.    Ken. 

.  A  very  firm,  large,  black  cherry,  very  recently  imported  from 
Savoy,  by  Greorge  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Beverly,  near  Boston.  It 
has  been  rather  more  highly  rated  by  the  cultivators  of  Boston, 
than  it  deserves,  as,  though  a  handsome  and  rich  fruit,  it  is 
rather  too  firm  and  dry  in  its  flesh  to  rank  as  first  rate.  Its 
chief  merit  is  that  of  hanging  late  upon  the  tree— till  the  middle 
of  July. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  heart-shaped,  very  slightly  obtuse. 
Skin  smooth  and  even  on  the  surface,  not  very  glossy,  quite 
Uack  at  maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
stout,  set  in  a  narrow  even  hollow.  Flesh  purple,  quite  firm 
and  solid,  with  a  rich  but  not  abundant  juice.  Stone  rather 
large. 

43.  Bigarreau,  New  Large  Black.     Ken. 

The  new  large  black  Bigarreau,  a  variety  recently  obtained 
from  France,  appears  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  finest.  The 
fruit  is  very  large  quite  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  Black  Tar. 
tarian,  and  ripens  among  the  late  varieties. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.     Skin  quite  black  and 
glossy  at  mati^rity.     Flesh  purple,  pretty  firm,  but  with  a  very 
rich  and  luscious  flavour,  more  juicy  than  the  other  Black. 
Bigarreaus.     The  tree  is  very  thrifty  in  its  growth,  with  large 
broad  leavQ^*  [This  proves  to  be  only  the  Black  Tartarian.  8th  ed.] 

44.  Bttttner's  Yellow.     Thomp. 

BiittDer't  Wache-Knorpel  Kinche. 

9uttner*ii  Gelbe-Knorpei  Kinche.  'w 

Raised  by  Buttner,  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  few 
cherries  entirely  yellow.  We  have  just  received  this  variety 
from  abroad.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  bearer,  and  will  no  doubt, 
be  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  dessert.  Mr.  Thompson 
describes  it  as  follows  : 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  ^  little  compressed  on  its 
sides.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish,  sweet,  and 
good.     It  npens  at  the  usual  cherry  season. 
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45.  Downing's  Red  Cbxbk* 

A  very  handsome  and  excel- 
lent seedling  cherry,  just  raised 
at  this  establishment,  and  which 
promises  to  be  a  charming  addi- 
tion to  the  dessert.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  Bigarreau,  but  is 
more  tender  and  sweet,  and 
rather  more  highly  coloured. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regularly 
obtuse  heart-shaped,  with  a  pretty 
distinct     suture.      Skin     thin, 
(slightly    pellucid    when    fully 
ripe,)  white,  with  a   rich  dark 
crimson  cheek  (somewhat  mot- 
tled,) covering  more  than  half  the 
fruit.     Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
lon^,  set  in  an  even  hollow  of 
moderate  depth.     Flesh  yellow, 
ish,  half  tender,  and  of  a  very      Fig.  76.   Dwmng't  RedCkeA. 
delicately  sweet  and  luscious  flavour.     Leaves  coarsely  serra- 
ted, with  dark  footstalks.     Ripens  a  few  days  before  the  Bigar- 
reau,  or  about  the  14th  of  June. 

4«.  Elton.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

The  Elton,  a  seedling  raised  in  1806^ 
by  the  late  President  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
fii'st  of  cherries  in  all  respects.  Its  large 
size,  early  maturity,  beautiful  appear- 
ance, luscious  flavour,  and  productiveness, 
render  it  universally  esteemed.  It  is  a 
cross-bred  variety  raised  from  the  Bigar- 
reau or  Graflion  with  the  White  Heart  for 
its  male  parent.  The  trees  grow  very 
vigorously,  and  are  readily  known,  when 
in  foliage,  by  the  unusually  dark  red  co- 
lour of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 

Fruit  ,  large,  rather  pointed,  heart- 
shaped.  Skin  thin,  shining  pale  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  with  a  cheek  next 
the  sun  delicately  mottled  and  streaked 
with  bright  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender. 
Flesh  somewhat  firm  at  first,  but  becom- 
ing  nearly  tender,  juicy,  with  a  verj-  rich 
and  luscious  flavour,  not  surpassed  by  any 
large  cherry  known.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  June,  or  directly  after  the  May- 
duke. 


fig.  77.    EUon, 
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47.  Florsncb.  ^  Thomp.  Lind. 

Knevett's  Late  fiigureao. 

A  most  excpllrnt  cherry,  originally  brought  from  Florence, 
fal  Italy,  which  considerably  resembles  the  Bigarreau,  but  ripens 
a  little  later,  and  has  the  additional  good  quality  of  hanging  a 
long  time  on  the  tree. 

Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  amber 
yellow,  delicately  marbled  with  red,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  and 
when  fully  exposed,  the  whole  fruit  becomes  of  a  fine  lively  red. 
Stalk  over  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  very  juicy,  and  sweet.  In  perfection  from  the 
last  of  June  till  the  10th  or  15th  of  July. 

48.  Gridlet.     Man.  Ken. 
Apple  CHeny. 

A  native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  which  sprung  up  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gridley,  of  that  town.  An  excessive  bearer,  and 
from  Its  firmness,  bears  carriage  well,  and  is  a  good  sort  to  cul* 
tivate  for  market. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  about  that  of  the  Black  Heart,  round- 
ish. Stalk  rather  short,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Skin 
black.  Flesh  quite  firm,  purplish,  moderately  juicy  and  of 
quite  a  rich  flavour.  Stone  small.  Ripens  afler  the  Black 
Heart,  about  the  4th  of  July. 

49.  Lady  SoirTBAMPTON's  Yellow.    Thomp. 

lady  Southampton's  Duke, 

■  Golden  Drop,  i   acto 

Yellow  or  Golden,  f  Tkoa^ 

Spanish  Yellow.  J 

A  yellow  cherry,  very  rare  yet  in  our  collections  and  scarce- 
ly meriting  general  cultivation,  being  more  admired  for  its  co- 
lour.    The  best  flavoured  yellow  cherry  is  Buttner's  Yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow.  Flesh 
firm,  not  very  juicy.     Ripens  about  the  middle  of  July. 

50.  Madison  Bigarreau.     Man. 

The  Madison  Bigarreau  was  recently  raised,  and  named,  by 
Mr.  Manning,  from  the  common  Bigarreau.     It  is  a  pretty  fruit, 
and  of  good  flavour,  but  only  of  medium  size,  and  not,  there*       ^ 
fore,  equal  to  many  of  this  class. 


Fruit  of  medium  size,  half  as  large  as  the  fiigaireau,  veir 
regularly  heart-shaped.  Skia  much  dotted  and  marbled  with 
rich  red  on  an  ambier  yellow  ground.  Stalk  rather  short  and 
slender.  Flesh  yellowish,  half  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  plea- 
sant flavour.  Ripe  middle  to  the  last  of  June.  Young  trees 
tbrifly,  with  spreading,  rather  drooping  branches — slender  at 
the  ends,  and  light  gray  bark.     A  good  bearer. 

51.  Mannuvo's  Late  Black.     Man. 

MamuDg's  Late  Uaok  Hesrt. 

A  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  its  parent  the 
Black  Heart.  Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin  deep  purple,  or 
nearly  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  purplish,  pretty  firm,  mo- 
derately juicy  and  sweet.  Ripens  about  the  second  week  in 
July. 

52.  Remington. 

Bemington  White  Heart    Prmee. 
RwmingtoB  JHearL 

A  small,  firm  fleshed,  yellow  cherry,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  ripens  very  late,  but  is  of  too  indilTerent  flavour  to  be 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Fruit  small,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  rarely  with  a  fiunt 
tinge  of  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  yellowish,  dry,  and  somewhat 
bitter.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

58.  Tradbscant's  Black  Heart.  §  Thomp. 

ElUiom,  {Prince. 

EllUiorn  of  Maryland.  ( 
Large  Black  Bigarreau.    Man, 
Trttdeacaiit*8, 
Bigarreau  Graf  Noir, 


Guigne  Moire  Tardive, 


Gruam  bchwarze  Knoorpel,        •««^P' 
Kiiacbe  mil  SiUtuem  Fieiach. 


oc  io 


SiUtigem 

A  very  remarkable,  and  a  very  good 
fruit.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  exceed- 
ingly solid  **  liver  like"  consistence  of  its 
flesh,  and  the  irregular  surface  of  its  skin. 
Its  good  qualities  are,  handsome  appear- 
ance,  late  ripening,  rich  flavour,  and  mode- 
rate and  uniform  productiveness.  When 
the  trees  are  young  and  thrifty,  the  fruit  is 
often  of  the  largest  size,  fully  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Black  Tartarian.     It  is  an  Eu- 


ropean variety,  but  a  tree  growing  about  40     ^  ^^"/^^ 
years  since  in  the  garden  of  an   inn  in       *'  atadk  JEfaS*     ' 
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Maryland,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Wm.  Prince,  who 
propagated  it  under  the  name  of  Elkhom,  by  which  it  wan 
there  known.  The  leaves  are  broad,  the  bark  of  a  peculiarly 
gray  colour,  and  the  growth  quite  vigorous. 

Fruit  laige,  heart-shaped,  with  a  very  irregular  or  uneven 
surface.  Skin  deep  blaeK,  glossy,  (before  fully  ripe,  deep  pur- 
ple, mottled  with  black.)  Stalk  rather  short,  set  in  a  pretty 
deep  hollow.  Flesh  very  solid  and  firm,  dark  purple,  mode- 
rately juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Ripe  first  and  second 
week  in  July. 

54.  Tobacco  LsAVEn.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Four  to  the  Pound. 
CeriBier  de  4  4  livre. 
Bigarreautier  a  Feuiiles  de  Tabae. 
Bigarreautier  a  Grandes  FeiulleB. 
Oujgnier  a  Feuilles  de  Tabac 
Vier  auf  ein  Ff  und. 

The  tobacco  leaved  cherry  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  impo- 
sitions sometimes  practised  upon  the  public  by  dishonest  nurse- 
rymen. It  has  been  extensively  sold,  both  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  under  the  high  sounding  title  of  '*  Four  (cherries)  to 
the  Pound,"  while  in  fact  it  only  bears  a  very  small  hard  flesh- 
ed  yellowish  cherry  tinged  with  a  little  red,  with  a  long  stalk, 
and  a  large  stone,  and  of  inferior  flavour.  The  leaves  are 
very  large  and  coarse. 


Class  III,    Duke  Cherries, 


(JFnat  lomidiah,  lab-acid  at  fint,  becoming  neaily  sweet ;  skin  thSn ;  flesh  very 
iuicjr  and  melting.  Trees  of  upright  or  horizontal  growth,  with  mt,  dark  eo* 
loured  leaves.) 

55.  Abch  Duke.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Griotle  de  PortqgaL    O.  JhA,  NotM, 
Portugal  Duke. 
Late  Arch  Duke. 
Late  Duke,  {qf  9ome,) 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  Mayduke,  with  considerably  larger 
fruit ;  ripening  a  fortnight  later,  but  we  think  inferior  to  it  in 
flavour.  It  is  very  scarce  in  this  country,  and  even  abroad 
more  than  half  the  cherries  sold  under  this  name  are  either  the 
Mayduke  or  the  Late  Duke.  The  trees  of  the  true  sort  arc 
good  bearers,  rather  more  vigorous  than  those  of  the  Mayduke, 
with  longer  diverging  branches,  which  become  slightly  pendu* 
lous  in  tearing  specimens. 
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Fruit  large,  about  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  the  Maydttka, 
nearly  round  or  a  little  flattened.  Skin,  at  first,  red,  but  beoom. 
ing  a  very  dark  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  rather  stout  at  its  point  of  insertion  in  the  fruit.  Flesh 
dark  red,  melting,  juicy,  slightly  bitter  until  fully  ripe,  when 
it  is  of  an  excellent,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  about  the  fim 
of  July. 

56.  Bbllb  de  Choist.  f  Thomp.  Nois.  P.  Mag. 


Ambred  de  ChoUey, 
Ambree  k  Grew  Fruit, 
Cerise  Doucette, 
Cerise  de  la  Palembre, 
Cerise  k  Noy«u  Tendre, 
Scb6ne  von  Choisy. 


' 


ofFradk 


In  our  estimation,  there  is  no  cherry 
for  the  dessert,  more  delicate  or  delici- 
ous than  the  Belle  de  Choisy.  It  comes 
from  the  village  of  Choisy  near  Paris, 
where  it  was  raised  in  1760.  The 
habit  of  the  tree  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Mayduke,  the  leaves  dark,  and  the 
head  upright.  But  the  fruit  is  rounder, 
of  a  beautiful  cornelian  colour,  and 
the  flavour  xs  very  sweet  and  delici- 
ous. It  thrives  well,  appears  very 
Fig.  79.  BdU  de  Ckmn,  hardy,  is  a  regular,  moderate  bearer, 
and  deserves  a  widely  extended  planting  in  this  country. 

Fruit  round  or  slightly  depressed.  Skin  very  thin  and  trans* 
lucent,  showing  a  net-like  texture  of  flesh  beneath ;  in  colour, 
pale  amber  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  sun  finely  -mottled  with  yel- 
lowish-red — the  fruit  fully  exposed  becoming  a  bright  cornelian 
red.  Flesh  amber  coloured,  very  tender  and  melting,  of  a  deli- 
cate, sweet  flavour.  Stalk  rather  short,  swollen  at  the  upper 
end.     Middle  of  June,  or  directly  ailer  the  Mayduke. 

57.  Jeffreit's  Duke.     Thomp. 

Jeffrey's  Royal    Und, 
leflrev's  Royal  Carooo. 

Cherry'Duke,  \  ^'  ^^^ 
Royale  Ordinaire.    PoUeau, 

Jeflrey's  Duke,  or  the  Cerise  Royale  of  the  French  gardens,  is 
a  fine  sort  considerably  resembling  the  Mayduke,  and  is  yet 
very  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  much  rounder  than  the  May* 
duke,  and  seldom  or  ever  becomes  of  that  dark  hue  which  th# 
latter  fruit  always  assumes  when  fully  ripe. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  or  a  little  fiattenied  at  the  apex 
and  base.  Skin  of  a  fine  lively  red.  Stalk  moderately  long. 
Flesh  yellowish  amber,  scarcely  red.  Juice  abundant,  and  of 
a  rich  flavour.  The  trees  are  of  a  distinct  habit  of  growth,  be- 
ing very  compact,  and  growing  quite  slowly.  The  buds  are 
very  closely  set,  and  the  fruit  is  home  in  thick  clusters.  Mid- 
dle and  last  of  June. 


C 


58.  Latb  DiTVE.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Anglaiuft  Tardive. 

A  very  large  and  fine  Duke  cnerry, 
ripening  a  month  later  than  the  Mayduke, 
and  therefore  a  very  valuable  sort  for  the 
dessert  or  for  cooking.  The  tree  is  of  vigo- 
rous growth,  but  when  of  bearing  size,  the 
whole  branches  spread  almost  horixonlally. 
Leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  Mayduke. 
Fruit  large,  flattened  or  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  much  more  depressed  in  its  figure 
than  the  Mayduke.  Colour,  when  mlly 
ripe,  rich  dark  red  ;  (but  at  first  white, 
mottled  with  bright  red.)  Stalk  rather 
slender,  inserted  In  a  shallow  hollow. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly  sub-acid  flavour,  not  quite  so 
sweet  and  rich  as  the  Mayduke.  Ripens 
gradually,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  from  the 
middle  of  July  till  the  10th  of  August. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are  slender  in  their  growth,  and  the 

whole  habit  of  the  tree  seems  to  incline  more  to  the  Morella 

than  the  Duke  class. 

59.  Matduke.  §  Mill.  Thomp.  Lind. 


tateDuhe, 


Roy»ie  HAtive, 

Cherry  Duke,  {oftome;^ 

Cefiae  Guigne^ 

Couiorde, 

De  Hollaxide, 

D'f^pagne, 

Grioue  Gro«e  Noire, 

Griotte  D*E>p«giie,  (<^mme,) 

Griotte  Pr^cooe,  {jqfnme^ 


Early  Duke, 
Laiige  Mavduke, 
Morrks  Diike, 
pfwaiim»  Morris'  Early  Duke, 
*  French    Benham's  Fine  Eany  Duke, 
gardens.  Thompson's  Duke, 
Portugal  Duke, 
Buchanan's  Early  Duke, 
Milieu's  Late  Heart  Duke. 


ngtun 
gardens, 
ac,  to 


This  invaluable  early  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sorts 
in  all  countries,  thriving  almost  equally  well  in  cold  or  warm 
climates.  This,  the  Black  Heart,  and  the  Bigarreau,  are  the 
most  extensively  diffused  of  all  the  finer  varieties  in  the  United 
States.     And  among  all  the  new  varieties  none  has  been  found 
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to  supplant  the  Mayduke.  Before  it  ia 
fit  for  table  use,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  cooking ;  and  when  fully  ripe,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  richest  of  the  sub-acid  cher- 
ries.  In  the  gardens  here,  we  have  no- 
ticed a  peculiar  habit  of  this  tree  of  pro- 
ducing very  frequently  some  branches 
which  ripen  much  later  than  the  others, 
thus  protracting  for  a  long  time  the  pe- 
riod in  which  its  fruit  is  in  use.  The 
Mayduke  b  remarkable  for  its  upright, 
or,  as  it  is  cMed,  fasdgiate  head,  especi- 
ally while  the  tree  is  young,  in  distinc- 
tion to  other  sorts,  which  produce  many 
lateral  branches. 

FAiit  roundish  or  obtuse  heart-shaped, 
growing  in  clusters.  Skin  at  first  of  a 
lively  red,  but  when  fully  ripe  of  a  rich 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender  and 
melting,  very  juicy,  and,  at  maturity,  Fig.  81.  MajfdukB. 
rich  and  excellent  in  flavour.  This  fruit  is  roost  frequently 
picked  while  it  is  yet  red,  and  partially  acid,  and  before  it  attains 
its  proper  colour  or  flavour.  It  begins  to  colour,  about  New- 
York,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  last  of  May,  and  ripens  during 
the  first  half  of  June. 

Mayduke  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  M^doe,  the  province  in 
France,  where  this  variety  (the  type  of  all  the  class  now  called 
Dukes)  is  believed  to  have  originated. 

Holman's  Duke,  appears  to  be  only  an  accidental  Tariety  of 
the  Mayduke,  ripening  from  a  week  to  two  weeks  later.  The 
Late  MaydukCy  of  some  gardens,  is  of  similar  character,  and 
was  obtained  by  grafting  from  the  late  ripening  branches  of 
the  eommon  Mayduke 

60.  RoTAL  DuKB.    Thomp. 

Royale  AngUise  IVudive. 

Fruit  laige,  roundish,  and  distinctly  oblate  or  flattened.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy  and  rich.  A  good  bear- 
er.    Ripens  in  the  last  of  June. 

The  true  Royal  Duke  is  very  rare  in  this  country.  The 
fruit  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  Uie  May  Duke,  and  more  flat- 
tened at  the  top  and  bottom,  it  is  readily  known  from  the  Late 
Duke  and  Archduke,  by  its  upri^  growth,  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Mayduke. 


V. 
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#1.  Sweet  Monthossnct.  §  Man. 

Allen's  Sweet  BfontoMueney.  . 

This  cherry,  a  seedling  raised  by  J.  P.  AlleOi 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  does  not  properly  be- 
long  here,  as,  though  in  external  appearance 
it  resembles  a  Montmorency,  it  isof  very  sweet 
and  delicate  flavour,  and  the  whole  growth 
and  habit  of  the  tre^  is  rather  that  of  a  Heart 
cherry  than  a  Duke,  or  Morello.  It  is  no  doubc 
an  accidental  hybrid  between  these  two  classes. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  ripens  long  after  sweet 
cherries  are  gone,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  all  collections  of  this  fruit. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  base,  with  a  distinctly  depressed 
point  at  the  apex.  Skin  pale  amber  in  the 
shade,  light  red,  slightly  mottled,  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  small,  shallow,  even  hol- 
low. Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  sweet  and  ex- 
_  cellent.  Ripens  here  the  last  week  in  July ; 
in  Boston  during  the  early  part  of  August. 


Cku9  IV.    Morello^  or  Acid  Cherries, 


<Fhiit  round,  or  finttened,  add,  skin  thin,  ifedi  Joiey  and  melting.  Trees  of  torn 
and  •praaaing  growth,  with  slender  branches,  wnich  are  oftui  drooping  and 
wiiy,  and  smaiTdarii  green  foliage.) 

62.  Bbllb  Magnifiqub.     Man. 

Belle  et  Magnifiqoe.    JKen. 

A  sort  recently  imported  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
from  France,  and  first  introduced  to  notice  here  by  Qen,  Dear- 
bom.  The  tree  is  of  stronger  growth  than  most  of  its  class, 
and  bears  moderate  crops. 

Fruit  large,  round.  Skin  light  red,  raotded  with  darker 
spots.  Stalk  pretty  long  and  inserted  in  a  hollow  of  moderate 
depth.  Flesh  juicy,  but  quite  acid.  Good  fi>^  preserving. 
BJpens  about  the  middle  or  last  of  July. 

63.  Buttnbr's  Octobbr  Morbllo.    Thomp. 

Biittner'B  October  Zocker  WeichseL 

▲  new,  Dutch,  acid  cherry,  said  to  be  the  latent  mriety  known 
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in  Europe,  and  chiefly  valued  for  ripening  long  after  all  others 
have  disappeared.  We  have  received  trees,  but  they  have  not 
yet  borne  fruit.  It  is  described  as  a  dark  red  fruit  of  medium 
size,  round,  flesh  juicy  and  tender,  and  quite  acid,  being  only 
fit  for  culinary  uses.  Bipens  in  September  and  hangs  on  the 
tree  till  October. 

64.  Cabnation.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Wax  Cherry. 

Crown. 

Cerfae  Noavelto  d'AngUteife.  1  ^^^..^ 

Cense  de  Portugal,  aardens 

Grosae  Cerise  Roiure  Pile, 

Griottier  Rouge  Pile, 

Griocte  fie  VU 
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A  V9XJ  handsome,  light  red,  large  cherry, 
highly  esteemed  here  for  .brandying  and  pre- 
serving. 

Fruit  lai^e,  round.  Skin  at  first  yellowish 
white,  mottled  with  red,  but  becoming  a  lively 
red  slightly  marbled.  Stalk  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  stout.  Flesh  tender,  a  little 
nwre  firm  than  most  of  this  division,  but 
juicy,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  sprightly  and 
good  sub-acid  flavour.  The  foliage  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  wood  strong,  but  the  tree  has  a 
spreadingfE  rather  low  habit.  It  is  a  modefVate 
but. T]^ular' bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  aj 
long  while  oh  the  branches,  without  decaying.] 

tRipe  the  middle  and 
last  of  July. 
Prince's  Dues  is  a  fig.  83.  Camatum. 
very  large  variety  of  this  cherry,  raised 
from  a  seed  of  it,  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Long 
I^and.  Its  shy  habit  of  bearing  renders 
it  of  little  value. 

65.  Cluster.     Thomp. 

Cerise  it  Bouquet    PodeoK.  Dnk. 
Cetisier  k  Troehet,    ^ 

Commune  k  Trochet,  S^/^5? 
Tres  FertUe,  I  «^«^^*«- 

Griottier  a  Bouquet   J 

Bouquet  Amarelle,      "1 
Trauben  Amarelle,       |    ^  ^ 

BuBOh  Weichsel,  >  ndrmnmrn 

FiandriBche  Weichsel,  f  ^'«««»»»- 
Biischel  Kirsche.         J 

A  very  curious  fruit,  growing  olowly 
^V-  B4.   fiuftrr,       clustered  around  a  commop  stalk.    Eapli 
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flower  varies  from  the  normal  state,  by  having  several  pistils 
or  styles,  several  of  which,  frequently  five  or  six,  become  perfect 
fruits  forming  a  bouquet  or  cluster.  The  fruit  is  too  acid  to  be 
of  any  value  except  for  preserving. 

Fruit  of  small  size,  borne  in  clu^6rs  of  from  two  to  six  ; 
round,  of  a  lively  red.  Ripens  the  last  of  June.  The  tree  is 
small  in  all  its  parts. 

66.  Earlt  Mat.     Thomp.  Lfod. 

May  Cheny.    JUtng, 

8maU  May. 

Cervier  Main  k  Froit  Rood. 

Pr6coca.    O,  Duk, 
Grioctier  Nain  Pr^cooe. 
Hative. 
Pr6ooce. 
Nain  Prteooe. 

Petite  Ceriie  Rouge  Prfeoce. 
Ktfnigliche  Amarelle. 
Friihe  Kleine  Runde. 
Zwexg  WeichseL 

One  of  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  earliest  of  cherries.  The 
tree  very  small  and  dwarfish,  scarcely  growing  more  than  eight 
feet  high.  It  is  not  worth  cultivation  now  that  we  have  the 
Barly  Purple  Guigne,  Baumauu's  May,  and  the  like. 

Fruit  small,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  pretty  deeply  set.  Skin  pale  red,  or,  at  matu- 
rity, a  rather  lively  light  red.     Flesh  soft,  juicy,  and  <fuite  acid* 

67.  Flemish.    Thomp. 

Montmorency,  {qf  Lindlejf.) 

KentiBh,  {qfwme.) 

CeriM  a  Conne  Qoene.    PciL  J^ 

Montmorency  k  Groi  Fruit, ) 

Gros  Gobet,  [  O.  DmH. 

Gobet  a  Coorte  Queue.        ) 

A  Coofte  Queue  de  Provence.  ^  « 

En^  V^eichaeL  ? 

Weichsel  mil  gauxkonen  itiel, 

DoaUe  Vol^rs. 


This  is  a  very  odd  looking 
fruit,  being  much  flattened,  and 
having  a  very  short  stalk.  The 
only  TOaring  tree  we  have  seen, 
in  this  country,  is  one  in  the 
garden  of  Madame  Parmentier, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Flemish 
is  not  a  good  bearer,  and  has  not, 
therefore,  ever  become  a  popular 
fruit  even  in  France  or  Flanders, 


Piir.  as.     Ftfnujh. 
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whore  it  originated.     It  is  well  suited  to  the  grounds  of  the 
curious  amateur. 

Fruit  rather  large,  very  much  flattened  both  at  the  top  and 
base,  and  generally  growing  in  pairs.  Stallc  stout,  scarcely 
ever  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  hollow  which  has  often  a 
furrow  or  hollowed  slope  On  one  side.  Skin  shining,  of  a  bright 
lively  red.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  and  sub-acid.  Good 
for  preserving — but,  unless  very  ripe,  scarcely  rich  enough  for 
table  use.     Last  of  July. 

88.  Kentish.  §  Thomp 

Vinrinian  May,     }  of  American 
Early  Richjnoiid,  {    gardens, 
Keiitish,  or  >  , .   , 
Flemish.     )  ^^«~'- 
Common  Red,  '^ 

P!rc»i;.rry.  Uf  ihe  EngUsk. 

Kentish  Red.  J 

Monnnorency.    O.  Duk.         *] 
Montmorency  &  longue  queue,  I  o^C&e 
Commune,  jfVeiidk. 

Muscat  de  Prague.  J 

The  true  Kentish  cherry,  an  old  European  sort,  better  known 
here  as  the  Early  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
acid  cherries.  It  begins  to  colour  about  the  20th  of  May,  and 
may  then  be  used  for  tarts,  while  it  will  hang  upon  the  tree, 
gradually  growing  larger,  and  losing  its  acidity,  until  the  last 
of  June,  or,  in  dry  seasons,  even  till  July,  when  it  becomes  of  a 

rich,  sprightly,  and  excellent  acid  flavour. 
The  tree  grows  about  18  feet  high,  with  a 
roundish  spreading  head,  is  exceedingly 
productive,  and  is  from  its  early  maturity 
a  very  profitable  market  fruit,  being 
largely  planted  for  this  purpose  in  New- 
Jersey.  This  kind  is  remarkable  for  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  stone  adheres  to 
the  stalk.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  to 
draw  out  the  stones.  The  fruit  is  then 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  becomes  one  of  the 
most  excellent  of  all  dried  fruits. 

Fruit  when  it  first  reddens  rather  small, 

fig.  86.  Kenj^ak,  l>ut,  when  fully  ripe,  of  medium  size, 
round,  or  a  little  flattened  ;  borne  in  pairs,  (our  fig,  should 
be  one  half  larger.)  Skin  of  a  fine  bright  red,  growing  some- 
what dark  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
rather  stout,  set  in  a  pretty  deep  hollow.  Flesh  melting,  juicy, 
and,  at  maturity,  of  a  sprightly  rather  rich  acid  flavour. 

We  follow  Thompson  in  making  the  true  Montmorbncy  of 
the  French  synonymous  with  this.     But  we  confess  that  we  are 
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inclined  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  distinct.  The  true  Mont- 
morency,  which  is  now  very  scarce  in  France,  (and  is  rather  a 
shy  bearer,)  is  carefully  described  and  figured  by  Poiteau  and 
others,  ffe  a  larger  growing  tree,  producing  much  richer  fruit, 
witii  a  longer  and  thicker  stalk,  and  quite  as  sweet  and  high 
flavoured  as  that  of  the  finest  Duke  cherry. 

69.  Late  Kentish. 

Common  Red.  1 

Pie  Cherry.  [ofAmenam 

Common  Sour  Cbeiry.  >  ^^Z^^T^ 

Kentish.  J 

This  cherry,  a  variety  of  the  Kentish,  is  better  known  among 
us  than  any  other  acid  cherry,  and  is  especially  abundant  on 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York,  where  it  is 
most  extensively  disseminated  along  the  fences  and  road  sides, 
propagating  itself  readily  by  seeds  and  suckers.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  exactly  identical  with  any  one  of  this  class  known 
abroad,  and  is  perhaps  a  seedling  sort  belonging  to  America. 
It  is  emphatically  the  Pie  Cherry  of  this  country,  being  more 
generally  grown  than  any  other  sort,  the  poorest  and  most  neg- 
lected garden  affording  so  hardy  a  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
quite  acid  even  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  stone  does  not  adhere 
to  the  stalk,  like  that  of  the  foregoing.  It  ripens  two  or  three 
weeks  afler  the  cherry  season,  or  about  the  middle  or  last  of 
July.  It  is  two  weeks  later  than  the  preceding  sort,  and  is 
much  more  acid. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Stalk  an 
inch,  to  one  and  a  half  long,  strong,  and  straight.  Skin  deep 
lively  red,  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  very  tender  and  abounding 
with  a  highly  acid  juice. 

70.  MoRELLO.     Thomp.  Lind.  Lang» 

En^ish  Moiello. 
Large  Morollo. 
Dutch  Morello. 
Late  Morello. 
Ronald's  huge  Morello. 
Milan.    Lang, 
Cerise  da  Nord.    Naig. 
Griotte  Ordinaire  da  Nord. 
September  Weicbeel  Groaw. 

The  Morello  is  a  fine  fruit.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  dark  purple  colour  of  its  juice,  which  resembles  that 
of  the  Morus  or  Mulberry.*    When  grown  in  a  shaded  situation 

*  Or,  as  others  say,  from  the  French  moreOe,  (a  negress,)  from  (he  dark  ^nd 
shining  skin. 
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the  fruit  will  hang  on  the  tree,  here,  till  August,  and  m  Bnglaodj 
where  it  Is  trained  on  north  walls  especially  to  retard  its  season, 
it  frequently  hangs  till  near  frost,  when  it  becomes  a  rich  and 
agreeable  table  fruit.  This  sort,  the  Large  or  true  Morello,  is 
yet  very  scarce  in  this  country,  but  we  hope 
will  not  long  continue  so,  as  it  is  highly  valu- 
able for  all  kinds  of  preserves,  and  is  an  agree- 
able addition  to  a  dessert. 

Fruit  of  pretty  large  size,  round — or  slightly 
obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  dark  red,  becoming 
nearly  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  dark  pur- 
plish red,  tender,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant  sub- 
acid flavour  when  quite  mature.     Ripe  2(Hh  of 

The  Common  Morello  of  this  country,  large-  j^""^^ 
ly  cultivated  in  some  districts,  is  a  smaller  va-  / 
riety  of  the  foregoing,  its  fruit  being  about  two  / 
thirds  the  size,  and  a  little  darker  in  colour.  \ 
It  is  of  equally  fine  flavour,  and  is  highly  es-  V 
teemed  for  drying,  for  preserving  in  sugar  or  ^v..^ 
brandy,  or  for  bottling ;  keeping,  in  the  latter  Kg-  86-  Mordh. 
mode,  like  green  gooseberries  without  sugar  or  brandy,  for  seve- 
ral months.  The  branches  are  small ler  and  more  slender  than 
those  of  the  true  Morello,  and  unfortunately  are  more  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  the  weevily  which  causes  the  knots  on  the  Plum, 
than  those  of  any  other  cherry ;  for  which  cutting  ofT  and  burn- 
ing, early  in  the  spring,  is  the  only  remedy. 


rt 


71.  Plttmstone  Morello.  §  Thomp.  Prince. 


This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  the 
acid  cherries.  Its  late  maturity,  handsome 
appearance,  and  good  flavour,  as  well  as  its 
thrifly  and  productive  habit,  render  it  highly 
esteemed  wherever  it  is  known.  *  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  largest  of  this  division  of  cherries, 
and  it  receives  its  name  from  the  rather  long- 
er and  more  pointed  stone,  than  is  commonly 
seen  in  acid  cherries. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  a  heart- 
shape.  Skin  deep  red.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  rather  slender  and  straight,  set  in  a 
hollow  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  reddish, 
tender,  juicy^  and  when  fully  matured,  of  a 
Kg  VJ^'Tbauume  uprightly  and  agreeable  acid  flavour.  Last  of 
MonUo.  July. 
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72.  Rttmsbt's  Lat£  Morello.  § 

A  new  variety,  of  remarkable  habit,  of  which  the  originai 
tree  now  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  was  raised  by  our  friend,  Dr. 
J.  S.  Rumsey,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  on  the 
Hudson.  It  is  just  corning  into  bearing,  and 
gives  promise,  from  its  extraordinary  late- 
ness, large  size,  and  handsome  appearance, 
of  becoming  a  very  fairourite  acid  cherry  for  l\ 
preserving  and  cooking.  The  tree  has  the 
Morello  habit,  with,  howevpr,  unusually 
light  coloured  wood  and  leaves. 

A  few  of  the  fruit  commence  ripening 
about  the  first  of  August,  while  many  on  the 
tree  are  yet  small  and  green,  and  they  con- 
tinue ripening  gradually  until  the  first  frosts. 

Fruit  frequently  borne  in  pairs,  large, 
roundish  heart-shaped.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  polished ;  before  fully  ripe,  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish  red  or  cornelian  colour — becoming  at 
maturity,  a  rich  lively  red,  with  a  distinct 
BUture  line  on  one  side.  Stalk  long  (for  a 
Morello,^  inserted  in  a  narrow  and  rather 
deep  hollow.  Flesh  very  juicy  and  melting,  p^j-^ — jSnuey^f 
with  too  much  acid  for  the  table.  Stone  Lau  dhnO^ 
long,  resembling  that  of  the  Plumstone  Morello. 


OmamerUal  Varieties. 


73.  Large  Double  Flowering. 

Double  French  Cheirv. 

Merwier  k  Fleura  Douolee.    T^omp.  DuA. 

Pranoe  oerasuf*  pleno. 

Ceroflii  eylvesiris,  flon  pleno.    Aib,  BriL 

The  double  blossomed  cherry  bears  no  fruit,  but  whoever  ad- 
mires a  beautiful  flowering  tree,  cannot  refuse  a  place  in  his 
garden  to  this  one,  so  highly  ornamental.  Its  blossoms,  which 
appear  at  the  usual  season,  are  produced  in  the  most  showy 
profusion  ;  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
resemble  clusters  of  the  most  lovely,  full  double,  white  ipses. 
The  tree  has  the  habit  and  foliage  of  the  Mazzard  Cherries,  and 
800Q  forms  a  large  and  lofty  head. 


74.  Dwarf  Doublb  Floweruto. 

Dnuble  Flowering  Kentish, 
8aiftU  DouMe  Flowering. 

ft  Fleara  Doobtei.    Tkemp.  N.  Dmk, 


This  18  a  double  flowering  variety  of  the  sour,  or  Kentish 
eherry,  and  has  the  more  dwarfish  habit  and  smaller  leavea 
and  branches  of  that  tree— scarcely  forming  more  than  a  large 
iriinib,  on  which  account  it  is  perhaps  more  suitable  for  small 
gardens.  The  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  large  double 
flowering,  but  they  are  not  so  i:pguUir  and  beautiful  m  their 
fonn. 

75.  Cbinbss  Double  Flowesino. 

Yung  To. 

Ceimmii  terralata.  #  Aih,  BnL 

Sefmlated  leaved  Cheny.  \ 

This  is  a  very  rare  variety,  recently  imported  from  China, 
with  the  leaves  cut  on  the  edges  in  that  manner  known  as  ser- 
rulate  by  botanints.  -  Its  flowers  which  are  borne  in  fascicles 
are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  nearly  as  double  as 
those  of  the  large  double  flowering.  The  tree  considerably  re- 
sembles the  sour  cherry  tree,  and  appears  rather  dwarfish  in  its 
growth. 

76.  Wbbping,  ob  Allsaints.     Thomp. 


Ever  Sowering  Cheny.        >  At%,  BrU, 

C.  THlgaris,  eempeiploreiM.  \ 

Ceive  de  la  ToiMminie.    M  Dm*.  JVbw. 

€riiignier  k  mmeaaz  peadant/ 

Ceme  Tardive, 

Cenner  Pleunnt, 

CeiwedeSt. 

8l  Martin's  AmareUey 

Bbrtin'i  Weiclwel, 

Monati  Amareile, 

AUerheiligea  KindM. 


f&rfcft. 


IlM*.JVMt, 

fFheadL 


Tliis  charming  little  tree,  with  slender,  weeping  branches, 
clothed  with  small,  almost  myrtle- like  foliage,  is  a  very  pleasing 
ornament,  when  introduced  on  a  lawn.  Its  fruit  is  a  snoall,  deep 
red  Morello,  which  is  acid,  and  in  moist  seasons,  is  produced 
ibr  a  consitlerable  period  successively.  When  grafted,  as  it 
generally  is,  about  the  height  of  one's  head,  on  a  straight  stem 
of  the  common  Mazzard,  it  forms  a  beautiful  parasoUlike  top* 
the  ends  of  the  branches  weeping  half  way  down  totlie  ground. 
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77.  ViRQiNiAN  Wild  Chbrrt. 

wad  Cheny,  of  the  Untied  States. 
Cerastu  Vimniana.    Arb,  BriL  Dee. 
Cerasder  de  Virginie.    French. 
Virginisch  Kirsche.    German. 

Our  na'ive  wild  cherry  is  too  well  known  to  need  minute  de- 
scription. It  fornns  a  large  and  lofty  forest  tree,  with  glossy, 
dark  green  leaves,  and  bears  currant-like  bunches  of  small 
fruit,  which  are  palatable,  sweet,  and  slightly  bitter  when  fully 
ripe,  at  midsummer.  They  are,  however,  most  esteemed  for 
preparing  cherry  bounce,  a  favourite  liqueur  in  many  pans  of 
the  country,  made  by  putting  the  fruit  along  with  sugar  in  a 
demijohn  or  cask  of  the  best  old  rum. 

The  black  wild  cherry,  (C.  serotina,  Torrey  and  Gray,)  which 
ripens  the  first  of  September,  is  the  best  kind.  The  other  spe- 
cies, (C  Virgirdana,)  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Choke 
Cherry,  bears  reddish  coloured  fruit,  which  is  more  astringent, 
ttod  ripens  a  month  earlier. 


Selection  of  cherries  for  a  small  garden.  Early  Purpl© 
Guigne,  Baumann's  Early,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Mayduke, 
Bigarreau,  Tartarian,  Downer's  Late,  Elton,  Tradescant's 
Black,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Sweet  Montmorency,  Kentish,  Morello. 

The  hardiest  cherries  are  the  Kentish,  (or  Virginian  May,) 
the  Morello,  and  the  Mayduke.  These  succeed  well  at  the 
farthest  limits,  both  north  and  south,  in  which  the  cherry  can  be 
raised,  and  when  all.  other  varieties  fail,  they  may  be  depended 
on  for  regular  crops.  Next  to  thesC)  in  this  respect,  are  the 
Black  Heart,  Downer's  Late,  Downton^  and  Elton. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

THE   CURBANT. 

RSbet  rvbruniy  lin.    Chrotmlaeetdy  of  botanisti. 

QrmtSUier  eonwmn,  of  the  French ;  Die  Johanmsbeere,  German :  Aogwwwftoo—, 

Dutch;  Itiks  rotao,  Iialian ;  and  GroeeeUa,  SpanUi. 

The  name  currant  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance 
in  the  fruit  to  the  little  Corinth  grapes  or  raisins,  which,  under 
the  name  of  currant,  are  sold  in  a  aried  state  in  such  quantities 
by  grocers  ;  the  latter  word  )6ing  only  a  corruption  of  CoriHth^ 
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and,  the  fruit  of  this  little  grape,  being  familiarly  known 
such  long  before  the  common  currants  were  cultivated. 

The  currant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  hardy  fruit  bearing  shrub, 
seldom  growing  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  fruit 
of  the  original  wild  species  is  small  and  very  sour,  but  the  large 
garden  sorts  produced  by  cultivation,  and  for  which  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  Dutch  gardeners,  are  large  and  of  a 
more  agreeable,  sub-acid  flavour. 

The  Black  Currant,  (Ribes  nigrum^)  is  a  distinct  species, 
with  larger  leaves,  and  coarser  growth,  and  which,  in  the  whole 
plant,  has  a  strong  odour,  disagreeable,  at  first,  to  many  persons. 

UsBS.  The  cooling  acid  flavour  of  the  currant  is  relished 
by  most  people,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  the  larger  varieties 
make  also  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  table.  Before  fully  ripe, 
currants  are  stewed  for  tarts,  like  green  gooseberries,  and  are 
frequently  employed  along  with  cherries  or  other  fruits  in  the 
same  way ;  but  the  chief  value  of  this  fruit  is  for  making  currant 
jelljft  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  many  dishes.  Currant 
shrub,  made  from  the  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as  lemonade,  is 
a  popular  summer  drink  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  well  known  Paris  beverage,  eau  de  grosteilles, 
A  sweet  wine,  of  very  pleasant  taste,  is  made  from  their  express- 
ed juice,  which  is  very  popular  among  farmers,  but  which  we 
hope  to  see  displaced  by  that  afforded  by  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba grapes, — which  every  one  may  make  with  less  cost  and 
trouble,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  wholesome,  because  it  re- 
quires less  additions,  of  any  kind,  to  the  pure  juice. 

The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  is  liked  by  some  persons  in 
tarts,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  making  a'  jam,  or  jelly,  much 
valued  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  sore  throats.  The  young 
leaves  dried,  very  strongly  resemble  green  tea  in  flavour,  and 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  season  when  currants  are  in  perfection  is  midsummer, 
but  it  may  be  prolonged  until  October  by  covering  the  bushes 
with  mats,  or  sheltering  them  otherwise  from  the  sun. 

Propagation  and  colturb.  Nothing  is  easier  of  culture 
than  the  currant,  as  it  grows  and  bears  well  in  any  tolerable 
garden  soil.  Never  plant  out  a  currant  sucker.  To  propagate 
it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant,  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  slips  or  cuttings,  a  foot  long,  in  the  open  garden,  where 
they  will  root  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  currant  should 
never  be  allowed  to  produce  suckers,  and,  in  order  to  ensure 
against  this,  the  superfluous  eyes  or  buds  should  be  taken  out 
befi>re  planting  it,  as  has  been  directed  under  the  head  of  Cut- 
tings. When  the  plants  are  placed  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain,  they  should  always  be  kept  in  the  form  of  trees — that  j^ 
to  say,  with  single  stems,  and  heads  branching  out  at  from  one 
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Ibot,  to  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  after  trealrneDt  is  of 
the  limplest  kind,  thinning  out  the  superfluoua  wood  every 
winter,  is  all  that  is  re<iuired  here.  Those  who  desire  berries 
of  an  extra  large  sise  liop,  or  pinch  out,  the  ends  of  all  the  strong 
growing  shoots,  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  fruit  is  two- 
Hiirds  grown.  This  forces  the  plant  to  expend  all  its  strength 
in  enlarging  and  maturing  the  fruit.  And,  we  nuiy  add  to  thifl, 
that  it  b  better  not  to  oootinue  the  cultitatioo  of  currant  trees 
after  they  have  borne  more  than  six  or  eight  years',  as  finer 
fruit  will  be  obtained,  with  less  trouble,  from  young  plants, 
which  are  so  easily  raised. 

There  are,  nominally,  many  sorts  of  currants,  but  the  follow, 
ing  sorts  comprise  all  at  present  known,  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  common  Red,  and  the  common  White,  are  totally  unde- 
servine  a  place  in  the  garden,  when  those  very  superior  sorts, 
the  White,  and  Red  Dutch,  can  be  obtained. 

/.  Red  and  WTiUe  CttrrmU,  {R. 
ruJruni.) 

I.  Ren  UuTCH.  ^  Thomp.  Lind. 


Largo  Buncbed  Red. 
Lung  Bunched  Ked. 
GrauUler  Rouge  k  Gfcu-Pnul. 

Fruit  twice  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon  currant,  red,  and  *  little  tes& 
acid.  Clusters  two  to  three  inclie* 
long. 

3.  WHfTE  Ddtch.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

StwWMxa  Doicb. 
Reeve'i  While. 
White  Crnt^ 
Hoiwn'iWIdW. 
WluuL(«bonL 

This  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
foregoing  in  size  and  habit,  and  the 
fVuit  is  equally  large  and  of  a  fine 
yellowish  white  colour  with  a  very 
transparent  skin.  It  is  considerably 
less  acid  than  the  Red  Currants,  and 
is  therefore  much  preferred  for  the 
Plfl-W-   WhuDMtck.         table. 


Mi  fBB  cunuMMt. 


8«  CRiHPieifs.  ^  ThoD^.  Liiid« 


Fleai«nt*«  E 


GrowUkr  i  Fnat  Coulear  de  Chftir. 

A  l^TgB  and  handsome  curraDt,  of  a  pale  pink,  or  fferii  ecu 
lour,  eiactly  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  between  the  red  and 
white  Dutch.  It  is  quite  an  acid  sort,  but  is  admired  by  many 
tyr  its  pretty  appearance. 

4.  Kifionr's  Labgb  Red.    Thomp. 

His  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's  is  one  of  the  lai^g^  of  cur 
raots»  being  a  third  larger  than  the  Red  Dutch. 

5.  Knight's  Eablt  Red.     Thomp. 

The  merit  of  this  variety  is  its  ripening  ten  days  earlier  thau 
other  sorts. 

6.  Knight's  Sweet  Red.  §  Thomp. 

This  is  not  a  sweet  currant,  in  a  literal  sense,  but  it  is  con- 
siderably less  acid  than  the  White  Dutch,  and  much  kss  so  than 
all  other  Taritsties. 

7.  Striped  Fsthted.     Thomp. 

GnmB  WetM  and  Rnrtyitwifte  JotumiUBbenv. 

A  Tery  pretty  new  currant  from  Germany,  the  fruit  of  whidi 
k  distinctly  striped  with  white  and  red.     It  is  yet  Tery  rare. 

9.  Mat's  Victoria.  $ 

A  new  variety  recently  received  from  England,  (t  is  said  to 
bear  very  lari^e  bright  red  fruit,  in  bunches  5  or  6  inches  in 
length.  The  fruit  is  bright  red  and  hangs  on  the  tree  a  month 
longer  than  any  other  sort.. 


11.  Black  CurrofUsy  {R.  mgrum.) 
9.  Common  Blaci.     Thomp. 

Bi«ek  Enfflnh. 
CsMiii,  {«fHm  French.) 

The  eonunoD  Black  English  Currant  is  wdl  knawa«    Tha 


berriM  are  quite  black,  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
borne  in  clusters  of  four  or  five  berries.  It  ia  much  inferioi 
to  the  following. 

10.  Black  Naples.  §  Thomp.  P,  Mag.  Lind. 

The  Black  Naples  is  a  beautiful  fruit,  the  finest  and  largesi 
of  all  black  currants,  its  berries  often  measuring  nearly  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  and  blossoms  appear 
earlier  than  thoee  of  the  common  black,  but  the  fruit  is  later, 
and  the  clusters,  as  well  as  the  berries,  are  larger  and  more 
numerous. 

Ornamental  Varieties.  There  are  several  very  ornamental 
species  of  currant,  among  which  we  may  here  allude  to  the 
Missouri  Currant  {Ribes  Aureum^)  brought  by  LeWis  and 
Clark  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  now  very  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  generally  admired  for  its  very  fragrant 
yellow  blossoms.  Its  oval  blue  berries,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  are  relished  by  some  persons.  But  there  is  a 
Ijarge  Fruited  Missouri  Currant,  a  variety  of  this,  which  bears 
berries  of  the  size  of  the  Black  Naples,  and  of  more  agreeable 
flavour. 

The  Red  Flowering  Currant  {R,  sangtdneum,)  is  a  very 
beautiful  shrub  from  the  western  coast  of  America,  with  foliage 
somewhat  like  that  of  the^common  black,  but  which  bears  very 
charming  clusters  of  large  light  crimson  blossoms,  in  April,  it 
is  not  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winters  to  the  north  of 
this.  There  are  several  varieties  with  wMte  and  pale  pink 
flowers. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THB  C&ANBBRRT. 


OrvooceuB^  Arb.  Brit    Erkaeem,  of  bottuustib 
I,  of  the  Freneh :  Die  Mootebeere,  CSennao :  Veen  beuen.  Dutch ;  Oeeusocct , 

Italian. 

Tbx  cranberry  is  a  familiar  trailing  shrub  growing  wild  in 
swampy,  sandy  meadows,  and  mossy  bogs,  in  the  northern  por« 
tions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  produces  a  round,  red,  acid  fruit. 
Our  native  species,  (O.  macrocarpus,)  so  common  in  the  swamps 
of  New.England,  and  on  the  borders  of  our  inland  lakes,  as  to 
form  quite  an  article  of  commerce,  is  much  the  largest  and 
finest  species  ;  the  European  cranberry,  (O.  pabi^tris,)  being 
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much  smaller  in  its  growth,  and  producing  fruit  inferior  in 
size  and  quality. 

The  value  of  the  common  crcmberry  for  tarts,  preserves  and 
other  culinary  uses,  is  well  known,  and  in  portions  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  does  not  naturally  grow,  or  is  not  abundantly  pro- 
duced, it  is  quite  worth  while  to  attempt  its  culture.  Although 
naturally,  it  grows  mostly  in  mossy,  wet  land,  yet  it  may  be 
easily  cultivated  in  beds  of  peat  soil,  made  in  any  rather  moist 
situation,  and  if  a  third  of  old  thoroughly  decayed  manure  is 
added  to  the  peat,  the  berries  will  be  much  larger,  and  of  more 
agreeable  flavour  than  the  wild  ones.  A  square  of  the  size  of 
twenty  feet,  planted  in  this  way,  will  yield  three  or  four  bushels 
annual! y-^uite  sufficient  for  a  family.  The  plants  are  easily 
procured,  and  are  generally  taken  up  like  squares  of  sod  or 
turf,  and  planted  two  or  three  feet  apart,  when  they  quickly 
cover  the  whole  beds. 

In  some  parts  of  New-England,  low  and  coarse  meadows,  of 
DO  value,  have  been  drained  and  turned  to  very  profitable  ac- 
count, by  planting  them  with  this  fVuit.  The  average  product 
is  from  eighty  to  100  bushels  of  cranberries,  worth  at  least  one 
dollar  a  bushel,  and  the  care  they  require  afler  the  land  is  once 
prepared  and  planted  is  scarcely  any  at  all,  except  in  gathering. 
Some  of  the  farms  in  Massachusetts,  3rie]d  large  crops,  partly 
from  natural  growth,  and  partly  from  cultivated  plantations.  The 
*^  New-England  Farmer"  states  that'  Mr.  Hayden,  of  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  gathered  400  bushels  from  his  farm  in  1830.  The  cran- 
berry grows  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on  the  sandy  low^ 
necks  near  Barnstable,  and  an  annual  cranberry  festival  is 
made  of  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  which  is  done  by  the  mass 
of  the  population,  who  turn  out  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  make  a  general  gathering  wi^  their  cranberry 
rakes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  belonging,  and  being  deli- 
vered, to  the  town. 

Capt.  Hartl,  one  of  the  most  successful  cranberry  cultivators 
of  that  neighlxnirhood,  thus  turns  his  sandy  bogs  and  rush- 
covered  land  to  productive  beds  of  cranberry.  After  draining 
the  land  well,  and  removing  all  brush,  he  ploughs  the  soil 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  but  he  usually  finds  it  sufficient 
to  cover  the  surface  with  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  beach  sand, 
^ggi°g  holes  four  feet  apart  into  which  he  plants  sods,  or  square 
bunches,  of  the  cranberry  roots.  These  soon  spread  on  every 
side,  overpowering  the  rushes,  and  forming  a  thick  coating  to 
the  surface.  A  laborer  will  gather  about  thirty  bushels  of  the 
fruit  in  a  day,  with  a  cranberry  rake. 

Cranberry  culture  would  be  a  profitable  business  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  this  fruit  is  scarce,  and,  of  late  years, 
Bells  for  two  or  three  dollars  a  bushel. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE     FIG. 


fiaa  CarkUy  L.    Arb.  firit    UrHeaeea,  of  botanbts. 
f^aiier;  ol  the  fVench ;  FeigeRbman,  Gennan ;  FU»,  Italian ;  lEguera,  Spamflli 

This  celebrated  fruit  tree,  whose  histdry  is  as  ancient  as  that 
of  the  world,  belongs  properly  to  a  warm  climate,  though  it  may 
ber  raised  in  the  open  air,  in  the  middle  states,  with  proper  care. 

In  its  native  countries,  Asia  and  Africa,  near  the  sea-coast  it 
forms  a  low  tree,  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  spreading  branch* 
es,  and  large,  deeply  lobed,  rough  leaves.  It  is  completely 
naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  its  cultivation  is  onn 
of  the  most  important  occupations  of  the  fruit  grower. 

The  fruit  of  the  Fig  tiee  is  remarkable  for  making  its  ap- 
pearance,.growing,  ana  ripening,  without  being  preceded  by  any 
apparent  blossom.  The  latter,  however,  is  concealed  in  the 
interior  of  a  fleshy  receptacle  which  is  called,  and  finally  be- 
comes, the  fruit.  The  flavour  of  the  fig  is  exceedingly  sweet 
and  luscious,  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  agreeable  to  many  per- 
sons, when  tasted  for  the  first  time ;  but,  like  most  fruits  of  this 
kind,  it  becomes  a  great  favourite  with  all  after  a  short  trial, 
and  is  really  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  nutri- 
tious  kinds  of  food.  It  has  always,  indeed,  been  the  favourite 
fruit  of  warm  countries,  and  the  ideal  of  earthly  happiness  and 
content,  as  typified  in  the  Bible,  consists  in  sitting  under  one's 
own  fig  tree. 

Its  cultivation  was  carried  to  great  perfection  among  the  An- 
cient Romans,  who  had  more  than  twenty  varieties  in  their 
gardens.  But  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  prided  themselves 
most  on  their  figs,  and  even  made  a  law  forbidding  any  to  be 
exported  from  Attica.  Smuggling,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  those  days,  and  a  curious  little  piece  of  ety- 
mological history  is  connected  with  the  fig.  The  informers 
against  those  who  broke  this  law  were  called  aukophantai^  from 
two  words  in  the  Greek,  meaning  the  **  discoverers  of  figs/'  And 
as  their  power  appears  also  to  have  been  used  for  malicious 
purposes,  thence  arose  our  word  sycophant.  The  fig  was  first 
introduced  from  Italy  about  1546,  by  Cardinal  Poole,  and  to 
this  country  about  1790,  by  Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq.* 

*  Dr.  Pocock,  the  oriental  tntTeller,  fint  brought  the  fi2  to  Oxford,  and  planted 
a  tree  in  1646,  in  Oxford  Cotiege  Garden,  of  which  tree  the  ft>l lowing  anecdote  vi 
tuld,  Dr.  Kenni<H>tl,  the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar,  and  compiler  or  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  was  powionately  fond  of  this  fruit,  and,  seeing  a  veiy  fine  fig  on  this  tree 
that  he  wtsiied  to  preserve,  wrote  on  a  label  "  Dr.  Kennicott^  fi^,"  which  he  tied 
to  the  fruit  An  Oxonian  wag,  who  had  observed  the  transaction,  watched  the 
fruit  dfldly,  and,  when  ripe,  gathered  it,  and  exchanged  the  label  for  one  thuf 
worded— ''a  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott'*— Mc/ntosik. 
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Propagation.  This  tree  is  very  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings  taken  oflf  in  the  month  of  Mareh,  and  planted  in  light  soil 
in  a  hot  bed,  when  they  will  make  very  strong  plants  the  same 
season.  Or,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border  in  the  open 
air,  quite  early  in  April,  with  tolerable  success.  In  either  case 
the  cuttings  should  be  made  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  of  the  last 
year's  shoots,  with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  old,  or  previous 
year's  wood  left  at  the  base  of  each. 

Soil  and  culture.  The  best  soil  for  the  fig  is  One  mode- 
rately (feep,  and  neither  too  moist  nor  dry,  as,  in  the  former 
case,  the  plant  is  but  too  apt  to  run  to  coarse  wood,  and,  in  the 
latter,  to  drop  its  fruit  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  A  mellow,  calca. 
reous  loam,  is  the  best  soil  in  this  climate — and  marl,  or  mild 
lime  in  compost,  the  most  suitable  manure. 

As  in  the  middle  states  this  tree  is  not  hardy  enough  to  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  as  a  standard,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  cultivator  to 
keep  it  in  a  low  and  shrub-like  form,  near  the  ground,  that  it 
may  be  easily  covered  in  winter.  The  great  difficulty  of  this 
mode  of  training,  with  us,  has. been  that  the  coarse  and  over- 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  branches,  when  kept  down,  is  so  great 
as  to  render  the  tree  unfruitful,  or  to  rob  the  fruii  of  its  due 
share  of  nourishment.  Happily  the  system  o\  root-pruning^ 
recently  found  so  beneficial  with  some  other  trees,  is  in  mis  cii. 
mate,  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fig.  Short  piniod  wcxxi, 
and  only  moderate  vigour  of  growth,  are  well  known  accom. 
paniments  of  fruitfulness  in  this  tree  ;  and  there  is  no  means  by 
which  firm,  well  ripened,  short-jointed  wood  is  so  easily  obtain- 
ed as  by  an  annual  pruning  of  the  roots— cutting  off  all  that 
project  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  branches.  In  this  way 
the  fig  tree  may  be  kept  in  that  rich  and  somewhat  strong  soil 
necessar)*^  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  fruit,  and  ripen  it  of  the  largest 
size,  without  that  coarseness  of  growth  which  usually  happens 
in  such  soil,  and  but  too  frequently  renders  the  tree  barren. 
The  mode  of  performing  root-prunipg  we  have  already  described, 
but  we  may  add  here  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  on 
the  fig  early  in  November.  When  this  mode  is  adopted  but 
little  pruning  will  be  necessary,  beyond  that  of  keeping  the 
plant  in  a  somewhat  low,  and  regular  shape,  shortening-in  the 
branches  occasionally,  and  taking  out  old  and  decaying  wood. 

In  «|nter,  the  branches  of  the  fig  must  be  bent  down  to  the 
ground^  and  fastened  with  hooked  pegs,  and  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil,  as  in  protecting  the  foreign  grape.  This 
covering  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  well  set- 
tled. Below  Philadelphia,  a  covering  of  straw,  or  branches  of 
evergreens,  is  sufficient — and  south  of  Virginia  the  fig  is  easy 
of  culture  as  a  hardy  standard  tree. 

Two  crops  are  usually  produced  in  a  year  by  this  tree  ;  the 
first  which  ripens  here  in  midsummer,  and  is  borne  on  the  pre- 
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rioas  season's  shoots  ;  and  the  second  which  is  yielded  by  the 
young  shoots  of  this  summer,  and  which  rarely  ri|>ens  well  in 
the  middle  states.  It  is.  therefore,  a  highly  advantageous  prac- 
tice to  rub  oflf  all  the  young  figs  of  this  setAmd  crop  after  mid- 
summer, as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  to  retain  all  the  organizable  matter  in  the  tree  ;  and  to  form 
new  embryo  figs  where  these  are  rubbed  ofi^  which  then  ripen 
the  next  season  as  the  first  crop. 

RiPEKiiro  THE  FRUIT.  In  an  unfavourable  soil  or  climate,  the 
ripening  of  the  fig  is  undoubtedly  rendered  more  certain  and 
speedy  by  touching  the  eye  of  the  fruit  with  a  little  oil.  This 
is  very  commonly  practised  in  many  districts  of  France.  **  At 
Argenteuil,"  says  Loudon,  '*  the  maturity  -of  the  latest  figs  is 
hastened  by  putting  a  singlf^  drop  of  oil  into  the  eye  of  each 
ftuit.  This  is  done  by  a  woman  who  has  a  phial  of  oil  sus- 
pended from  her  waist,  and  a  piece  of  hollow  rve  straw  in  her 
hand.  This  she  dips  into  the  oil,  and  afterwards  into  the  eye 
of  the  fig." 

We  have  ourselves  frequently  tried  th<>  experiment  of  touch- 
ing the  end  of  the  fig  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil,  ar.d  have 
always  found  the  fruits  so  treated  to  ripen  much  more  certainly 
and  speedily,  and  swell  to  a  lai^er  size  than  those  left  un- 
touched. 

There  are  forty -two  varieties  enumerated  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue.  Few  of  these 
have,  however,  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  a  very 
few  sorts  will  comprise  all  that  is  most  desirable  and  excellent 
in  this  fruit.  The  following  selection  j Deludes  those  most  suit- 
able for  our  soil  and  climate.     Fruit  nearly  all  ripen  in  August. 


Class  L    Red,  Brown,  or  Purple. 


1.  Brunswick.    Tbomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Madonna. 

Hanover. 

Brawn  HambnivlL 

Black  Naples. 

Clementine. 

Bays  water 

Ked. 


to 


One  of  the  largest  and  fine  st  purple  figs,  well  adapted  for 
hardy  culture.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  pyrifbrm  in  shape, 
with  an  oblique  apex.  Eye  considerably  sunk.  Stalk  short, 
and  thick,  of  a  fine  violet  brown  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  small 

{>ale  brown  specks,  and,  on  the  shaded  side,  pale  greenish  yel* 
ow.     Flesh  reddish  brown,  slightly  pink  near  the  centre,  and 
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somewhat  transparent.  Flavour  rich  and  excellent  The  only 
fault  of  this  variety  for  open  air  culture  is,  that  it  is  rather  too 
strong  in  its  growth,  not  being  so  easily  protected  in  winter  as 
more  dwarfish  sorts. 

2.  Brown  Turkey.  ^  Thomp. 

Brown  Italian.    FomfUL 
Iat^  Bloe,  qfJJnd. 
Italian. 

Brown  Naplas. 
Murrey.    lAnd, 
Lm'i  PerpetuaL 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  for  this  country,  and 
for  open  air  culture,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  very  hardiest,  and  one 
of  the  most  regular  and  abundant  bearers.  Fruit  large,  oblong, 
or  pyriforra.  Skin  dark  brown,  covered  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.     Flesh  red,  and  of  very  delicious  flavour. 

3.  Black  Ischia.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Early  Foroing. 
Blue  Ischia. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sorts,  and  pretty  hardy.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin 
dark  violet,  becoming  almost  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh 
deep  red,  and  of  very  sweet,  luscious  flavour. 

4.  Brown  Ischia.  §  Thomp. 

Cheatnut    Lind.  MUL 
Cbeemu&<>oloured  Ischia. 

A  good  variety,  with,  however,  a  rather  thin  skin,  rendering 
it  liable  to  crack  or  burst  open  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  hardy, 
of  good  habit,  and  a  very  excellent  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  light  or  chest* 
nut-brown  ;  pulp  purple,  very  sweet  and  excellent. 

5.  Black  Genoa.     Lind. 

The  fruit  of  this  fig  is  long-obovate,  that  portion  next  the 
stalk  being  very  slender.  Skin  dark  purple,  becoming  nearly 
black,  and  covered  with  a  purple  bloom.  Pulp  bright  red,  fla- 
vour excellent.     Habit  of  the  tree  moderately  strong. 
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6.  Malta.  §  Lind. 
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with  lighter  coloured  specks.     Pulp  white,  but  only  tolerably 
sweet.     It*will  usually  bear  two  crops. 

11.  Labor  White  Genoa.    Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  thin,  pale  yellow.  Pulp 
Ted,  and  well  flavoured. 

12.  Marseilles.     Thomp.  Lind. 

White  ManeiUes. 
White  Naples. 
Pooock. 

Ford'i  Seedling. 
White  Standard. 
Figue  Blanche.    Duh, 

A  very  favourite  sort  for  forcing  and  raising  under  glass,  but 
which  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  the 
Ischias,  for  open  culture.  Fruit  small,  round ish-obovate, 
slightly  ribbed.  Skin  nearly  white,  with  a  little  yellowish 
green  remaining.     Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  but  sweet  and  rich. 

13.  Nerii.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  rather  smaller  and  longer  than  the  Marseilles,  and 
which,  from  a  mingling  of  slight  acid,  is  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site in  its  flavour.  Fruit  small,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Pulp  red.  Flavour  at  once  delicate  and 
rich.  This  is  a  very  favourite  variety,  according  to  Loudon, 
**  the  richest  fig  known  in  Britain.'' 

14.  pREGUSSATA.  §  Thomp. 

A  sort  lately  introduced  from  the  Ionian  Isles  into  End  and. 
It  is  tolerably  hardy,  quite  productive,  and  succeeds  admirably 
under  glass.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  good  deal  flat- 
tened. Skin  purplish  brown  in  the  shade,  dark  brown  in  the 
sun.  Pulp  deep  red,  with  a  luscious,  high  flavour.  Seeds  un- 
usually small.     Ripens  gradually,  in  succession. 

•  

15.  White  Ischla.     Thomp. 

Green  bchia.    Lmd,  fbn, 

A  very  small  flg,  but  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  light  coloured 
ones.  Fruit  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  round  ish-obovate.  Skin 
pale  yellowish  green,  very  thin,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  the  darker 
coloured  pulp  appears  through  it.  Pulp  purplish,  and  high  fla- 
voured.    A  moderate  grower,  and  good  bearer. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


THB    GOOSEBERBT. 


Riba  Gttmttlaria,  Arh.  Brit.    GrroMuZocMB,  of  ootankts. 
OnmeiOer,  of  the  French ;  SuuAdbeattrauck,  Gemun ;  Uva  Spino^  Ittdian  ; 

Qrot$eUa,  Spaniah. 

The  gooseberry  of  our  gardens  is  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  our  native  species  never  having  been  improved  by  gar- 
den culture.  This  low  prickly  shrub,  which,  in  its  wild  state 
bears  small  round  or  oval  fruit,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  one  fourth  of  an  ounce,  has  been  .-o  greatly  im- 
proved  by  the  system  of  successive  reproduction  from  the  seed, 
and  high  culture  by  British  gardeners,  that  it  now  bears  fruit 
nearly,  or  quite  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  Lancashire,  in  England,  is  the  meridian  of  the 
gooseberry,  and  to  the  Lancashire  weavers,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  it  as  a  hobby,  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  surpri- 
singly  large  sorts  of  modern  date.  Their  annual  shows  exhibit 
this  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  a  Goosebbrry  Book  is 
published  at  Manchester  every  year  giving  a  list  of  all  the  prize 
sorts,  etc.  Indeed  the  climate  of  England  seems,  from  its  moist- 
,ness  and  coolness,  more  perfectly  fitted  than  any  other  to  the 
growth  of  this  fruit.  On  the  continent  it  is  considered  of  little 
account,  and  with  us,  south  of  Philadelphia,  it  succeeds  but  in- 
diflTerently.  In  the  northern,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
states,  Jiowever,  the  gooseberry,  on  strong  soils,  where  the  best 
sorts  are  chosen,  thrives  admirably,  and  produces  very  fine 
crops. 

UsBS.  This  fruit  is  in  the  first  place  a  very  important  one 
in  its  green  state,  being  in  high  estimation  for  pies,  tarts,  and 
puddings,  coming  into  use  earlier  than  any  other.  The  earli- 
est use  made  of  it  appears  to  have  been  as  a  sauce  with 
green  goose,  whence  the  name,  goose>berry.  In  its  ripe  state, 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  table  fruil,  and  in  this  country,  following 
the  season  of  cherries,  it  is  always  most  acceptable.     Unripe 

fooseberries  are  bottled  in  water  for  winter  use,  (placing  the 
ottles  nearly  filled,  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  after- 
wards corking  and  sealing  them,  and  burying  them  in  a  cool 
cellar,  with  the  necks  downward.)  As  a  luxury  for  the  poor,  , 
Mr.  Loudon  considers  this  the  most  valuable  of  all  fruits  *'  since 
ft  can  be  grown  in  less  space,  in  more  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  brought  sooner  into  bearing  than  any  other."  In 
the  United  States  the  gooseberry,  in  humble  gardens,  is  fre^ 
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quently  seen  in  a  very  wretched  state — ^the  fruit  poor  and  small; 
and  covered  with  mildew.  This  a.-ises  partly  from  ignorance 
of  a  proper  mode  of  cultivation,  but  chiefly  from  the  sorts  grown 
being  very  inferior  ones,  always  much  liable  to  this  disease. 

PiiOPAGATiON.  Gooseberry  plants  should  only  be  raised  from 
cuttings.  New  varieties  are  of  course  raised  from  seed,  but  no 
one  here  will  attempt  to  do  what,  under  more  favourable  cir. 
cumstances,  the  Lancashire  growers  can  do  so  much  better.  In 
preparing  cuttings  select  the  strongest  and  straightest  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year,  at  the  end  of  October  (or  very  early 
in  the  ensuing  spring  ;)  cut  out  all  the  buds  that  you  intend  to 
go  below  the  ground  (to  prevent  future  suckers,)  and  plant  the 
cuttings  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence,  or  in 
Bome  shaded  border.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  six  inch- 
es deep,  and  from  three  to  six  or  eight  inches  should  remain 
above  ground.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  very  firmly  about 
the  cuttings,  and,  in  the  case  of  autumn  planting,  it  should  be 
examined  in  the  spring,  to  render  it  firm  again  should  the  cut- 
ting have  been  raised  by  severe  frost.  After  they  have  become 
well  rooted — ^generally  in  a  year's  time — they  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  borders,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 

Cultivation.  The  gooseberry  in  bur  climate  is  very  impa- 
tient of  drought,  and  we  have  uniformly  found  Aiat  the  best  soil 
for  it  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  or  at  least  whatever  may  be  the 
soil,  and  it  will  grow  in  a  great  variety,  it  should  always  be 
deep — if  not  naturally  so,  it  should  be  made  deep  by  trenching 
and  manuring.  It  is  the  most  common  error  to  plant  this  fruit 
shrub  under  the  branches  of  other  trees  for  the  sake  of  their 
shade— -as  it  always  renders  the  fruit  inferior  in  size  and  fla- 
vour, and  more  likely  to  become  mouldy.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  always  advise  planting  in  an  open  border,  as*  if  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  deep,  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  dryness, 
and  should  it  unfortunately  be  of  a  dry  nature,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered less  injurious  by  covering  the  ground  under  the  plants 
with  straw  or  litter.  In  any  case  a  rich  soil  is  necessary,  and 
as  the  gooseberry  is  fond  of  manure  a  pretty  heavy  top-dressing 
should  be  dug  in  every  year,  around  bearing  plants.  For  a 
later  crop  a  few  bushes  may  be  set  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence 
or  wall. 

For  the  gooseberry,  regular  and  pretty  liberal  pruning  is  ab- 
Bolutely  necessary.  Of  course  no  suckers  should  be  allowed 
to  grow.  In  November  the  winter  pruning  should  be  perform- 
ed.  The  leaves  now  being  ofT  it  is  easy  to  see  what  proportion 
of  the  new  as  well  as  old  wood  may  be  taken  away ;  and  we  will 
here  remark  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  fine  gooseber- 
ries here,  or  any  where,  without  a  very  thorough  thinning  out 
of  the  branches.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
one  half  of  the  head,  including  old  and  young  branches  (more 
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especially  the  former,  as  the  best  fruit  is  borne  on  the  young 
wood,)  should  now  be  taken  out,  leaving  a  proper  distribution  of 
shoots  throughout  the  bush,-  the  head  being  sufficiently  thinned 
to  admit  freely  the  light  and  air.  An  additional  pruning  is, 
in  England,  performed  in  June,  which  consists  in  stopping 
the  growth  of  long  shoots  by  pinching  out  the  extremities,  and 
thinning  out  superfluous  branches  ;  but  if  the  annual  pruning 
is  properly  performed,  this  will  not  be  found  necessary,  except 
to  obtain  fruit  of  extraordinary  size. 

The  crop  should  always  be  well  thianed  when  the  berries  are 
about  a  quarter  grown.  The  gooseberry  is  scarcely  subject  to 
any  disease  or  insect  in  this  country.  The  mildew,  which  at- 
tacks  the  half  grown  fruit,  is  the  great  pest  of  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  its  culture.^  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  only 
necessary — 1st,  to  root  up  and  destroy  all  inferior  kinds  subject 
to  mildew ;  2d,  to  procure  from  any  of  the  nurseries  some  of  the 
best  and  hardiest  Lancashire  varieties  ,'  3d,  to  keep  them  well 
manured,  and  very  thoroughly  pruned  every  year. 

We  do  not  think  this  fruit  shrub  can  be  said  to  bear  well  foi^ 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years  successively.  After  that  the 
fruit  becomes  inferior  and  requires  more  care  in  cultivation.  A 
succession  of  yoqng  plants  should,  therefore,  be  kept  up  by 
striking  some  cuttings  every  season. 

Varietibs.  The  number  of  these  is  almost  endless,  new 
ones  being  produced  by  the  prize  growers  every  year.  The 
last  edition  of  the  London  Horticultural  :fociety's  Catalogue 
enumerates  149  sorts  considered  worthy  of  notice,  and  Lindley's 
Guide  to  the  Orchard,  gives  a  list  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
prize  sorts.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  many  of  these 
very  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  that  a  small  number 
of  them  will  comprise  all  the  most  valuable. 

The  sorts  bearing  fruit  of  medium  size  are  generally  more 
highly  flavoured  than  the  very  large  ones.     We  have  selected 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  most  valuable  for  all  practical  pur-  " 
poses. 

/.  Red  Gooseberries. 

1.  Boardman's  British  Crown.  Fruit  very  large,  round- 
ish, hairy,  handsome  and  good.     Branches  spreading. 

2.  Champagne.  A  fine  old  variety,  of  very  rich  flavour. 
Fruit  small,  roundish-oblong,  surface  hairy,  pulp  clear ;  branch- 
es of  very  upright  growth. 

S.  Capper's  Top  Sawyer.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  pale  red, 
hairy ;  rather  late,  flavour  very  good.     Branches  drooping. 

4.  Farrow's  Roarxno  Lion.  An  immense  berry,  and  bangs 
late.  Fruit  oblong,  smooth ;  flavour  excellent ;  branehes 
drooping. 
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5.  Hastshoiin's  Lancashire  Lad.     Fruit  larg^,  roundish 
dark  red,  hairy  ;  flavour  very  good  ;  branches  erect. 

6.  Keen's  Seedling.     Fruit  of  medium  size^  oblong,  hair}'^ 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  drooping.     Early  and  productive. 

7.  Leigh's  Rifleman.     Fruit  large,  roundish,  hairy ;  fla- 
vour jfirst  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

8.  Mblling's  Crown  Bob.     Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy ;  fla- 
vour  flrst  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

9.  Miss  Bold.     Fruit  of  medium  size,   roundish,  surfiuse 
downy ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  spreading. 

10.  Red  Warrington.     Fruit  large,  round tsh-oUoog,  hairy; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  drooping. 

IL  YeUow  Gooseberries, 

11.  Bdbrdsill's  DucrwiNG*     Fruit  large  and  late,  obovate, 
smooth  ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect. 

12.  Capper's  Bunker  Hill.     Fruit  large,  roundish,  smooth ; 
flavour  good  ;  branches  spreading. 

13.  Early  Sulphitr.     Fruit  middle  size,  and  very  early, 
roundish,  hairy ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

14.  €r0RT0N's  ViPER.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  smooth ;  fla- 
vour good  ;  branches  drooping. 

15.  Hill's  Golden  Gourd.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy ;  fla- 
vour good  ;  branches  drooping. 

16.  Part's  GrOLDEN  Fleece.  Fruit  large,  oval,  hairy  ;  fla- 
vour first  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

17.  Prophet's  Rockwood.  Fruit  large  and  early,  roundish, 
hairy  ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect. 

16.  Yellow  Champagne.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  hairy ;  fla- 
vour first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

19.  Yellow  Ball.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish,  smooth ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

III.  Green  Gooseberries* 

20.  Colliers'  Jolly  Angler.  Fruit  large  and  late,  oblong, 
downy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

21.  Berry's  Greenwood.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  smooth ;  fla- 
vour good  ;  branches  drooping. 

22.  Early  Green  Hairy,  (or  Green  Gascoigne.)  Fruit 
small  and  early,  round,  hairy ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches 
spreading. 

23.  Edward's  Jolly  Tar.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  smooth  ; 
flavour  first  rate  :  branches  drooping. 

24.  Glenton  Green.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  oblong,  hairy  ; 
flavour  excellent ;  branches  drooping. 
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25.  Grbsn  Walitot.     Fruit  middle  sized,  oborate,  smooth ; 

fiayour  first  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

26.  Hepburn  Green  Prcufic'    Fruit  of  middle  size,  round- 
ish, hairy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

27.  Massey's  Heart  of  Oak.     Fruit  large,  oblong,  smooth  ; 
'  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  drooping. 

28.  Parkinson's  Laurel.     Fruit  large,  obovate,  downy ;  fla* 
vour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

29.  PiTKASTON  Oeebn  Gagb.     Fruit  small,  and  hangs  long, 
'  obovate,  smooth ;  flavour  rich  and  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

30*  Wainman's  Green  Ocean.     Fruit  very  large,  oblong, 
smooth  ;  flavour  tolerably  good ;  branches  drooping. 

IV,  White  Gooseberries. 

31.  Cleworth's  White  Lion.     Fruit  large  and  hangs  late, 
obovate,  downy,  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  drooping. 

32.  Cromfton  Shsba  Queen.     Fruit  large,  obovate,  downy, 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

33.  Cook's  White  Eagle.     Fruit  large,  obovate,  snxxHh ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

34.  Gaffer's  Bonny  Lass.     Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy  ;  fla- 
vour good  ;  brunches  spreading. 

35.  Hapley's  Lady  of  the  Manor.     Fruit  large,  roundish- 
oblong,  hairy  ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect. 

36.  Saundbr's  Cheshire  Lass.     Fruit  large  and  very  early, 
oblong,  downy  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

37.  Woodward's  Whitesmith.     Fruit  large,  roundish-ob- 
long, downy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

38.  Wellington's  Glory..    Fruit  large,  rather  oval ;  very 
dowy  ;  skin  quite  thin  ;  flavour  excelleni ;  branches  erect. 

39.  Whitb  Honbt.     Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish-oblong, 
smootli ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

40.  Taylor's  Bright  Venus.     Fruit  of  middle  size,  hanga 
a  long  time,  obovate,  hairy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 


Selection  of  sorts  for  a  very  small  garden.  Red  ;  Red  War- 
rington, Keen's  Seedling,  Crown  Bob.  Yellow  ;  Early  Sul* 
phur,  Yellow  Ball.  White  ;  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Early 
White,  Taylor's  Bright  Venus,  White  Honey.  Grbbn  ;  Pit- 
inaston  Green  Gage,  Green  Walnut,  Parkinson's  Laurel* 
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CHAPTER   XVIL 


THE  OBAFB. 


VitiM  vu^era,  L.    VtCooecB,  Ci  boduiists. 
yigne,o[iSa»  fVanch ;  Weintnatbeny Genmii ;  Vigna,  Italian ;  Fid^or Fiaa, Spanah 

Tbe  history  of  the  grape  is  almost  as  old  as  that  of  man. 
Growing  in  its  highest  perfection  in  Syria  and  Persia,  its  lus- 
cious fruit  and  the  unrivalled  beverage  which  its  fermented  juice 
afibrds,  recommended  it  to  the  especial  care  of  the  patriarchal 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  vineyards  were  extensively  planted,  long 
before  orchards  or  collections  of  other  fruit  trees  were  at  all 
common. 

The  grapes  of  tbe  old  world  are  all  varieties  of  the  wine 
grape,  (vitig  vinifera,)  which,  though  so  long  and  so  universally 
cultivated  and  naturalized  in  all  the  middle  and  southern  per- 
tions  of  Europe,  is  not  a  native  of  that  continent,  but  came  ori. 
ginally  from  Persia.  From  the  latter  country,  as  civilJTiation  ad- 
vanced westward,  this  plant  accompanied  it — first  to  Egypt,  then 
to  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  gradually  to  Italy,  Spain,  France 
and  Britain,  to  which  latter  country  tiie  Romans  carried  it  about 
two  hundred  years  after  Christ.  To  America  the  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  European  varieties  were  brought  by  numerous 
emigrants  and  colonists  within  the  first  fifty  years  afler  its  set- 
tlement. 

The  wild  grapes  of  our  own  country  are  quite  distinct  spectes 
from  the  wine  grape  of  Europe — are  usually  stronger  in  their 
growth,  with  larger  and  more  entire  foliage,  and,  in  their  native 
state,  with  a  peculiar  foxy  odour  or  flavour,  and  more  or  less 
hardness  of  pulp.  These  traits,  however,  disappear  in  process 
of  cultivation,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
obtain,  from  the  wild  type,  new  varieties  of  high  quality,  and 
of  superiour  hardiness  and  productiveness  in  this  climate. 

The  grape  vine  is  in  all  cases  a  trailing  or  climbing  deciduous 
shrub,  living  to  a  great  age,*  and,  in  its  native  forests,  clamber- 
in^  over  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  In  the  deep  rich  alluvial 
soils  of  western  America,  it  is  oflen  seen  attaining  a  truly  pro- 
digious  size,  and  several  have  been  measured  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  the  stems  of  which,  were  three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  branches  two  hundred  feet  long,  en  wreathing  and  ie^ 


**  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  a  vine  six  hundred  yean  old,  and  theie  ^re  sai4  ^ 
^  yva/tm  in  ^uigundy  more  than  four  huiKiied  years  old. 
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tooninff  the  tops  of  huge  poplars  and  sycamores.  In  acaltivated 
Btate,  however,  it  is  found  that  fine  flavour,  ami  uniform  pro- 
ductiveness, require  the  plauts  to  be  kept  pruned  within  a  small 
compaas. 

Usss.     The  grape  in  its  finest  varieties,  as  the  Hamburgh 
and  the  Muscat,  is  in  flavour  hardlv  suroassed  bv  anv  other 
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and,  finally,  plant  it  in  mellow  soil,  in  a  slit  made  by  the  spade^ 
pressing  the  earth  firmly  about  it  with  the  foot.* 

The  rarer  kinds  of  foreign  grapes  are  usually  grown  by  cut- 
tings of  shorter  length,  consisting  only  of  two  buds  ;  and  the 
most  successful  mode  is  to  plant  each  cutting  in  a  small  pot, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  slight  hotbed,  or  place  the  cuttings  at 
once  in  the  mould  of  the  bed  itself.  In  either  case  they  will 
make  strong  plants  in  the  same  season. 

But  the  most  approved  way  of  raising  vine  plants  in  pots  is 
that  of  propagation  by  et/es,  which  we  have  fully  explained  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work.  This,  as  it  retains  the  least  portion 
of  the  old  wood,  is  manifestly  the  nearest  approach  to  raising  a 
plant  from  the  seed,  that  most  perfect  of  all  modes  with  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  a  plant.  In  the  case  of  new  or  rare  sorts 
it  offers  to  us  the  means  of  multiplying  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity.  As  the  grape  usually  receives  its  annual 
pruning  in  autumn  or  winter,  the  cuttings  may  be  reduced  to 
nearly  their  proper  length,  and  kept  in  earth,  in  the  cellar,  until 
the  ensuing  spring.  The  hardier  sorts  may  be  buried  in  the 
open  ground. 

The  foreign  and  the  native  grapes  are  very  dififerent  in  their 
habits,  in  this  climate,  and,  therefore,  must  be  treated  differently. 
The  native  sorts,  as  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,- are  cultivated 
with  scarcely  any  further  care  than  training  up  the  branches 
to  poles  or  a  trellis,  and  are,  on  this  account,  highly  valuable 
to  the  farmer,  while  the  European  varieties  are  of  little  value 
in  this  climate  except  with  especial  care,  and  are,  therefore, 
confined  to  the  garden. 

1.  Culture  of  the  Foreign  Grape. 

The  climate  of  the  temperate  portion  of  this  country,  so  fa- 
vourable to  all  other  fruits,  is  unfortunately  not  so  for  the  foreign 
grape.  This  results,  perhaps,  from  its  variability,  the  great  ob- 
stacle being  the  mildew,  which,  seizing  upon  the  young  fruit, 
prevents  its  further  growth,  causey  a  to  crack,  and  renders  it 
worthless.  Unwilling  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
bad  culture,  many  intelligent  cultivators,  and  among  them  men 
of  capital,  and  much  practical  skill,  have  attempted  vineyard 
culture,  with  the  foreign  sorts,  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  have  uniformly 
failed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  finest  grapes  are  produced 
under  glass,  in  great  quantities,  in  our  first  rate  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  ;f  in  the  small  yards  or 


*  In  sandy  or  dry  Boils  the  ctittings  may  be  left  lonffer. 

t  The  vineries  at  the  seats  of  J.  P.  Cuehing  and  Col.  Perkins,  near  Boston,  J1R> 
inoe  annually  many  tons  of  these  grapes,  grown  in  the  highest  perfectian. 
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gardens  of  our  cities,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  foreign  grape  thrives  pretty  well ;  and,  finally,  in 
all  gardens  of  the  middle  states,  the  hardier  kinds  may,  under 
certain  modes  of  colture,  be  made  to  bear  good  fruit. 

Without  entering  into  any  inquiries  respecting  the  particular 
way  in  which  the  milddw  (which  i«  undoubtedly  a  parasitical 
plant,)  is  caused,  we  will  endeavour  to  state  concisely  some 
practical  truths,  to  which  our  own  observation  and  experience 
have  led  us,  respecting  the  hardy  culture  of  the  foreign  grape. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known,  to  gardeners  here,  that 
young  and  thrifly  vines  generally  bear  one  or  two  fair  crops  of  ■ 
fruit ;  second,  that  as  the  vine  becomes  older  if  it  is  pruned  in 
the  common  mode,  (that  is  to  say  the  spurring-in  mode  of  short- 
ening the  side  branches,  and  getting  fresh  bearing  shoots  from 
main  branches  every  year,)  it  soon  bears  only  mildewed  and 
imperfect  fruit ;  and,  finally,  that  the  older  and  larger  the  vine, 
the  less  likely  is  it  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  as  the  vino 
like  all  other  trees  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease  or 
unfavourable  climate  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  in  a  youn:^ 
and  highly  vigorous  state,  it  follows  if  we  allow  a  plant  to  rctaia 
only  young  and  vigorous  wood,  it  must  necessarily  preserve 
much  of  the  necessary  vigour  of  constitution.  And  this  is  only 
to  be  done,  so  far  as  regards  training,  by  what  is  called  tho  re- 
neioal  system. 

The  renewal  system  of  training  consists 
in  annually  providing  a  fresh  supply  of 
young  branches  from  which  the  bearing 
shoots  are  produced,  cutting  out  all  the 
branches  that  have  borne  the  previous 
year.  Fig.  91  represents  a  bearing  vine 
treated  in  this  manner,  as  it  would  appear 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  having  been 

pruned.     In  this  figure,  a,  represents  the    ____^     

two  branches  of  last  year's  growth  trained  Yig.  91.  Renewal  Tram- 
up  for  bearing  the  present  year ;  h,  the  ^e- 
places  occupied  by  the  last  year's  wood,  which,  having  borne, 
has  been  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  main  arm,  c.  The 
present  year,  therefore,  the  two  branches  a,  will  throw  out  side 
shoots,  and  bear  a  good  crop,  while  the  young  branches  will  be 
trained  up  in  the  places  of  b,  to  bear  the  next  year  when  a,  are 
in  like  manner  cut  down. 

This  renewal  training  will  usually  produce  fair  fruit,  chiefly 
as  it  appears  to  us,  because  the  ascent  and  circulation  of  the  sap  ' 
being  mainly  carried  on  through  young  wood,  is  vigorous,  and 
the  plant  is  healthful  and  able  to  resist  the  mildew,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  more  feeble  and  tardy, 

19* 
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through  the  more  compact  and  rigid  sap  vessels  of  a  vine  full  of 

old  wood.* 

The  above  mode  of  training  is  very  easily  understood,  but 
we  may  add  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice ;  1st,  that  vines, 
in  order  that  they  may  bear  regularly  and  well,  should  always 
be  kept  within  small  bounds  ;  2d,  that  they  should  always  be 
trained  to  a  wall,  building,  or  upright  trelUs  ;f  and,  dd,  that  the 
leaves  should  never  be  pulled  off  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  The  ends  of  the  bearing  shoots  may  be  stopped,  (pinched 
off,)  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  half  grown,  and  this  is  usually  $l11 
the  summer  pruning,  that  under  our  bright  sun  the  grape  vine 
properly  treated  requires. 

Following  out  this  hint,  that  here,  the  vine  only  bears  well 
when  it  is  young,  or  composed  mainly  of  young  wood,  an  intel- 
ligent cultivator  near  us  secures  every  year  abundant  crops  of 
the  Chasselas,  by  a  system  of  renewal  by  layers*  Every  year, 
from  his  bearing  vines,  he  lays  down  two  or  more  long  and  clean 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  These  root  freely,  are- 
allowed  to  make  another  season's  growth,  and  then  are  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  plants  which  are  "taken  out ;  and  by 
this  continual  system  of  providing  young  plants  by  layers,  he  al- 
ways succeeds  in  obtaining  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  fair 
and  excellent  grapes. 

Culture  under  glass  without  artificial  heat.  The  great 
superiority  of  this  fruit  when  raised  under  glass,  renders  a  vine- 
ry an  indispensable  feature  in  every  extensive  garden.  Even 
without  fire-heat  grapes  may,  under  our  bright  sun,  be  grown 
admirably ;  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  being  guarded 
against,  and  the  warmth  and  uniformity  of  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  vines  being  secured.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  cheap  structures  of  this  kind  are  now  Yery  common,  and 
on  the  North  River,  even  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other 
sorts  which  are  usually  thought  to  require  fire-beat,  ripen  regu- 
larly and  well,  with  moderate  attention. 

A  vinery  of  this  kind  may  be  erected  so  as  to  cost  very  little, 
nearly  afler  the  following  manner.  Its  length  may  be  thirty 
feet ;  its  width  sixteen  feet ;  height  at  the  front,  two  feet ;  at  the 
back  twelve  feet.  This  part  of  the  structure  may  all  be  built 
of  wood,  taking,  for  the  frame,  cedar  or  locust  posts,  setting 
them  three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground,  the  portion  rising 
above  the  ground  being  squared  to  four  or  five  inches.  On 
these  posts,  (which  are  placed  six  feet  apart,)  nail,  on  both 
sides,  matched  and  grooved  planks,  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
« thick.     The  space  between  these  planks  not  occupied  by  the 

*  See  lUare  on  ike  Grape  Vine 

t  And  never  on  an  arbour,  except  ior  the  pmpofloi  of  shade. 
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post,  fill  in  with  dry  tan,  which  should  he  well  rammed  down. 
The  rafters  should  be  fixed,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  apart. 
The  sashes  forming  the  roof,  (which  are  all  the  glass  that  will 
be  necessary,)  must  be  in  two  lengthy*  lapping  in  the  middle, 
and  arranged  with  a  double  groove  in  the  rafters,  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom  ones  may  run  free  of  each  other.  The  building 
will,  of  course,  front  the  south,  and  the  door  may  be  at  either 
end. 

The  border  for  the  grapes  should  be  made  partly  on  the  in- 
side and  partly  on  the  outside  of  the  front  wall,  so  that  the  roots 
of  the  vines  may  extend  through  to  the  open  border.  A  trellis 
of  wire  should  be  fixed  to  the  rafters,  about  sixteen  inches  from 
the  glass,  on  which  the  vines  are  to  be  trained.  Early  in  the 
spring,  the  vines,  which  should  be  two  year  old  roots,  may  be 
planted  in  the  inside  border,  about  a  foot  from  the  front  wall—- 
one  vine  below  each  raAer. 

Soil.  The  border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  pulver- 
ized before  planting  the  grapes.  Two  thirds  of  mellow  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  one  third  of  a  compost  formed  of  well  ferment- 
ed manure,  bits  of  broken  charcoal,  and  a  little  lime  rubbish, 
forms  an  excellent  soil  for  the  grape  in  this  climate.  If  the 
soil  of  the  garden  is  old,  or  is  not  of  a  proper  quality  for  the 
basis  of  the  border,  it  is  best  to  prepare  some  for  this  purpose  by 
rotting  and  reducing  beforehand,  a  quantity  of  loamy  tulrf  from 
the  r^ad  sides  for  this  purpose.  The  depth  of  the  border  need 
not  exceed  two  feet,  but  if  the  subsoil  is  not  dry  at  all  seaflions, 
it  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  up  half  a  loot  below  the 
border  with  small  stones  or  brick  bats. 

PaiTinNG.  Decidedly  the  best  mode  of  pruning  for  a  cold 
house,  or  vinery  without  fire-heat,  is  what  is  called  the  long 
or  renewal  mode,  which  we  have  already  partially  explained. 
Supposing  the  house  to  be  planted  with  good  young  plants, 
something  like  the  following  mode  of  training  and  pruning  may 
be  adopted.  The  first  season  one  shoot  only  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed from  each  plant,  and  this,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  is 
cut  down  to  the  second  or  third  eye  or  bud.  The  year  follow- 
ing two  leading  shoots  are  encouraged,  the  strongest  of  which  is 
headed  or  stopped  when  it  has  extended  a  few  joints  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  house  or  rafter,  and  the  weaker  about  half  that 
length.  In  November  these  shoots  are  reduced,  the  strong  one 
having  fouror  five  joints  cut  from  its  extremity,  and  the  weaker 
one  to  the  third  eye  from  its  lower  end  or  place  of  origin.  In 
the  third  season  one  leading  shoot  is  laid  in  from  each  of  these, 
the  stronger  one  throwing  out  side  shoots  on  which  the  fruit  is 
produced,  which  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  mature  one  bunch  of 
grapes  each,  and  are  topped  at  one  or  two  joints  above  the  fruit. 
No  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  proceed  from  the  weaker  shoot, 
but  it  is  laid  in,  to  produce  fruit  the  ensuing  season,  so  that  by 
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the  third  season  after  planting,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  or 
rafters  is  furnished  with  a  crop  o(  fruit  procepding  from  wood 
of  the  preceding  year.  At  next  autumn  pruning,  the  longest 
of  these  main  shoots  is  sf^ortened  ahout  eighteen  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  rafler,  and  the  next  in  strength  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  rafter,  and  all  the  spurs  which  had  borne  fruit  are  removed. 
Each  vine  is  now  furniehed  with  two  shoots  of  bearing  wood,  a 
part  of  old  barren  wood  which  has  already  produced  fruit,  and  a 
spur  near  the  bottom  for  producing  a  young  shoot  for  the  follow, 
ing  year,  in  the  fourth  summer  a  full  crop  is  produced,  hath 
in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  house,  the  longer  or  oldest 
shoot  producing  fruit  on  the  upper  part  of  its  length,  and  the 
shorter  on  its  whole  length  ;  from  this  last,  a  leading  shoot  is 
laid  in)  and  anothei  to  succeed  it  is  produced  from  the  spur 
near  the  bottom.  At  the  next  autumn  pruning,  the  oldest  or 
longest  shoot,  which  has  now  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  is 
entirely  cut  out  and  removed,  and  replaced  by  that  which  was 
next  in  succession  to  it,  and  this  in  its  turn  is  also  cut  out  and 
replaced  by  that  immediately  behind  it,  a  succession  of  a  year, 
ly  shoot  being  obtained  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old  stem. 
(Mcintosh.)  This  is  decidedly  the  most  successful  mode  for  a 
vinery  without  heat,  producing  abundant  and  fair  crops  of  fruit. 
Hoare,  who  is  one  of  the  moet  .experienced  and  ingenious  wri. 
ters  on  the  Grape,  strongly  recommends  it,  and  suggests  that 
^  the  old  wood  of  a  vine,  or  that  which  has  previously  produced 
fruit,  is  not  only  of  no  further  use,  but  is  a  positive  injury  to 
the  fertility  of  the  plant.  The  truth  of  this  remark  depends  on 
the  fact  that  every  branch  of  a  vine  which  produces  little  or  no 
foliage,  appropriates  for  its  own  support  a  portion  of  the  juices 
of  the  plant  that  is  generated  by  those  branches  that  do  produce 
foliage." 

RouTiNB  OF  cuLTDitE.  In  a  vinery  without  heat  this  is  com* 
paratively  simple.  As  soon  as  the  vines  commence  swelling 
their  buds  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  carefully  washed  with 
mild  soap  suds,  to  free  them  from  any  inseets,  soften  the  wood, 
and  assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly.  At  least  three  or  four 
tiroes  every  week,  they  should  be  well  syringed  with  water, 
which,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  should  always  be  done  in  the 
morning.  And  every  day  the  vine  border  should  be  duly  sup. 
plied  with  water.  During  the  time  when  the  vines  are  in  bios. 
som,  and  while  the  fruit  is  setting,  all  sprinkling  or  syringing 
over  the  leaves  must  be  suspended,  and  the  house  should  be 
kept  a  little  more  closed  and  warm,  than  usual,  and  should  any 
indications  of  mildew  appear  on  any  of  the  branches  it  may  at 
once  be  checked  by  dustii^  them  with  flower  of  sulphur.  Air 
must  be  given  liberally  every  day  when  the  temperature  rises 
in  the  house,  beginning  by  sliding  down  the  top  sashes  a  little  in 
the  morning,  more  at  mid-doy,  and  then  gradually  clodng  them 
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in  the  same  manner.  To  guard  against  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  as 
moist  and  warm  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  as 
is  consistent  with  pretty  free  admission  of  the  air  during  sun- 
shine, is  the  great  object  of  culture  in  a  vinery  of  this  kind. 

Thinning  ike  fruit  is  a  very  necessary  practice  in  all  vine- 
ries— and  on  it  depends  greatly  the  flavour,  as  well  as  the  fine 
appearance  and  size  of  the  berries  and  bunches.  The  first 
thinning  usually  consists  in  taking  off  all  superfluous  blossom 
buds,  leaving  only  one  bunch  in  the  large  sorts  or  two  in  the 
small  ones  to  each  bearing  shoot.  The  next  thinning  takes 
place  when  the  berries  are  set  and  well  formed,  and  is  per- 
formed with  a  pair  of  scissors,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  ber- 
ries that  are  leil  to  grow.  All  this  time,  one  third  of  the  berries 
should  be  taken  off  with  the  point  of  the  scissors,  especially 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  cluster.  This  allows  the  remainder 
to  swell  to  double  the  size,  and  also  to  form  larger  bunches  than 
would  otherwise  be  produced.  Where  the  bunches  are  large, 
the  shoulders  should  be  suspended  from  the  trellis  by  threads,  in 
order  to  take  off  part  of  the  weight  from  the  stem  of  the  vine. 
The  last  thinning,  which  is  done  chiefly  to  regulate  the  form  of 
the  bunch,  is  done  by  many  gardeners,  just  before  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  colour — but  it  is  scarcely  needed  if  the  previous  thin- 
ning of  the  berries  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

The  regular  autumnal  pruning  is  best  performed  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  vines  should  then  be  taken  down, 
laid  down  on  the  border,  and  covered  for  the  winter  with  a  thick 
layer  of  straw,  or  a  slight  covering  of  earth. 

Culture  under  glass,  with  fire-heat.  As  the  foreign 
grape  is  almost  the  only  fruit  of  temperate  climates,  which  can- 
not be  raised  in  perfection  in  the  open  air  in  this  climate,  we 
shall  give  some  concise  directions  for  its  culture  in  vineries 
with  artificial  heat.  Those  who  dlily  know  this  fruit  as  the 
Chasselas  or  Sweetwater  appears,  when  grown  in  the  open 
air,  have  little  idea  of  the  exceeding  lusciousness,  high  flavour, 
size  and  beauty  of  such  varieties  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  or 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  when  well  grown  in  a  first  rate  vinery. 
Sy  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  which,  in  this  climate,  is,  afler  all, 
chiefly  re<^uired  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  counteract 
any  sudden  cold  changes  of  atmosphere,  this  most  admirable 
fruit  may  easily  be  produced  for  the  dessert,  from  May  till  De- 
cember. Indeed  by  vineries  constructed  in  divisions,  in  some 
of  which  vines  are  forced  and  in  others  retarded,  some  gentle- 
men near  Boston,  have  grapes  nearly  every  month  m  the  year. 

Construction  of  the  vinery.  The  vinery  with  fire-heat  may 
be  built  of  wood,  and  in  the  same  simple  manner  as  just  de- 
scribed, with  the  addition  of  a  flue  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  running  close  along  the  end,  two  feet  from  the  froni 
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wall,  antl  about  ■  foot  from  the  back  wall,  and  retunjipg  into  a 

chimney  in  the  back  wall  over  the  furaace. 

For  the  sake  of  permanence,  however,  a  vinery  of  this  kind 
ia  usually  built  of  brick  ;  the  ends  and  front  wall  eight  inches 
thick  ;  the  back  wall  a  foot  thick— or  eight  inches  with  oeca- 
sioual  abutments  to  increaae  its  strength. 


eight 

.  In  fig.  92(1)  is  shown 
a  simple  plan  of  a 
vinery  of  this  kind. 
In  this  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is 
-shown  at  a,  below 
which,  the  fouada- 
lion  walls  are  sunk 
three  feeL  Abova 
the  surfhce  the  front 
wall  b,  rises  two 
feel,  the  beck  wall 
c,  twelve  feet,  and 
the  width  of  the 
house  is  fourteen 
feet.  On  these  walls 
are  placed  the  raft- 
ers, from  three  to 
four  feet  distant, 
with  the  sashes  in 

Fig,  9£.    nuaadKiiioaqfavauTy,mOiJaeJliaL    two  lengths. 

In  the  present  example  the  fluea  are  kept  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  space  clear,  by  placing  them  in  a  square  walled  space,  di- 
rectly under  the  walk  ;  the  walk  itself  being  formed  by  an  operi 
grating  or  lattice,  through  which  the  heat  rises  freely.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flue  will  be  better  understood  by  referring 
to  the  ground  plan  (11.)  In  this  the  furnace  is  indicated  at  d, 
in  the  back  wall  ;•  from  this  the  flue  rises  gradually  to  c, 
whence  it  continues  nearly  the  length  of  the  house,  and  return- 
ing enters  the  chimney  at  /.  For  the  convenience  of  shelter, 
firing,  etc.,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  back  tJud,  g,  behind  the  back 
wall.  In  this  shed  may  be  a  bin  for  wood  or  coals,  and  a  sunk 
area  (shown  in  the  dotted  lines  around  d,  /,)  with  steps  to  de- 
scend to  the  furnace  and  ash-pit. f  There  are  two  doors  A,  in 
the  vinery  at  either  end  of  the  walk. 


i>  funuce  ihould  be  pl&crd 
Hcure  m  draught,  after  nhii 
!y.  An  air  chamber  miiy  be 
to  Ihe  huus- 


B  level  of  (he  flue  at  i.  In  or- 

ed  ouile  levd  till  it  er.ien  iha 

_  ..,  with  a  register  lo  admit  IteM- 

A  fmnnm  fourteen  inihen  square  and  deep, 
'  In  burned,  wijt  be  Ibund  a  verr 
iwe  pf  thin  widih,  «nd  thirty  feel  long. 

:e  of  Horace  Uray,  Euj.,  Newiown.  n>^r 
I  span  nof,  aAiT  a  plan  ot  Mi.  Gray'i 
esuly  in  sn  unuiual  degree. 
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Tke  border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  previously  to 
planting  the  vines,  by  excavating  it  two  ieet  deep  and  filling  it 
up  with  suitable  compost.  This  is  best  formed  of  one  half 
loamy  turf,  well  rotted  by  having  been  previously  laid  up  in 
heaps,  (or  fresh  and  pure  loamy  soil  from  an  old  pasture  or 
common  ;)  one  third  thoroughly  fermented  horse  or  cow  ma- 
nure, which  has  laid  in  a  turf-covered  heap  for  three  months ; 
and  one  third  broken  pieces  of  charcoal  and  old  lime  rubbish. 
The  whole  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  before  planting  the 
vines. 

The  vines-  themselves  should  always  be  planted  in  a  border 
prepared  inside  the  house,  and  in  order  to  give  the  vines  that 
extent  of  soil  which  is  necessary  for  them,  the  best  cultivators 
make  an  additional  border  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide  outside, 
in  front  of  the  vinery.  By  building  the  foundation  of  the  front 
wall  on  piers  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface,  and  sup- 
porting the  wall  above  the  surface  on  slabs  of  stone  reaching 
from  pier  to  pier,  the  roots  of  the  vines  easily  penetrate  to  the 
border  on  the  outside. 

The  vines  should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring.  Two  year 
old  plants  are  preferable,  and  they  may  be  set  eighteen  inches 
from  the  front  waU— one  below  each  rafter,  or,  if  the  latter  are 
over  three  feet  apart,  one  also  in  the  intermediate  space. 

The  pruning  and  training  of  the  vines  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. The  renewal  system  of  pruning  we  consider  the  best 
in  all  cases.  The  spur  system  is,  however,  practised  by  many 
gardeners,  with  more  or  less  success.  This,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  consists  in  allowing  a  single  shoot  to  extend 
from  each  root  to  the  length  of  the  rafters  ;  from  the  sides  of  this 
stem  are  produced  the  bearing  shoots  every  year ;  and  every 
autumn  these  spurs  are  shortened  back,  leaving  only  one  bud 
at  the  bottom  of  each,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the  bearing 
shoot,  and  is  again  cut  back  the  next  season.  The  fruit  is 
abundantly  produced,  and  of  good  flavour,  but  the  bunches  are 
neither  so  large  nor  fair,  nor  do  the  vines  continue  so  long  in  a 
productive  and  healthy  state  as  when  the  wood  is  annually  re- 
newed. 

**  The  essential  points  in  pruning  and  training  the  vine,  what- 
ever mode  be  adopted,  according  to  Loudon,  **  are  to  shorten  the 
W(Kxi  to  such  an  extent  that  no  more  leaves  shall  be  produced 
than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light;  to  stop  all  shoots  pro- 
duced in  the  summer  that  are  not  likely  to  be  required  in  the 
winter  pruning,  at  two  or  three  joints,  or  at  the  first  large 
healthy  leaf  from  the  stem  where  they  originate  ;  and  to  stop 
all  shoots  bearing  bunches  at  one  joint,  or  at  most  two,  beyond 
the  bunoh.  As  shoots  which  are  stopped,  generally  push  a 
second  time  from  the  terminal  bud,  the  secondary  shoots  thus 
produced  should  be  stopped  at  one  joint.     And  if  at  that  joint 
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Aey  push  also,  then  a  third  stopping  must  take  plaoe  at  one 
joint,  and  00  on  as  long  as  the  last  terminal  bud  continues  to 
break  Bearing  these  points  in  mind^  nothing  can  be  mors 
simple  than  the  pruning  and  training  of  the  vine." 

When  early  forcing  of  the  vines  is  commenced,  the  heat 
should  be  applied  very  gently,  for  the  first  few  days,  and 
afterwards  very  gradually  increased.  Sixty  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  may  be  the  maximum,  till  the  buds  are 
all  nearly  expanded.  When  the  leaves  are  expanded  sixty-five 
may  be  the  maximum  and  fifty-five  the  minimum  temperature. 
When  the  vines  are  in  blossom,  seventy-five  or  eighty,  in  mid- 
day, with  the  solar  heat  should  be  allowed,  with  an  abundance 
of  air,  and  somewhat  about  this  should  be  the  average  of  mi'd« 
day  temperature.  But,  as  by  far  the  best  way  of  imparting  in« 
formation  as  to  the  routine  of  vine  culture  under  glass  is  to  pre- 
sent a  precise  account  of  a  successful  practice,  we  give  here 
the  diary  of  O.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  reported  by 
him  in  Hovey's  Magazine.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  successfbl 
amateur  cultivator,  and  we  prefer  to  give  his  diary  rather  than 
that  of  a  professional  gardener,  because  we  consider  it  as  likely 
to  be  more  instructive  to  the  beginner  in  those  little  points  which 
most  professional  men  are  likely  to  take  for  granted  as  being 
commonly  known.  We  may  premise  here  that  ^'  the  vines  were 
planted  out  in  the  border  in  May,  1935  ;  they  were  then  one 
year  old,  -in  pots.  In  1836  and  1837,  they  were  headed  down. 
In  1888  they  bore  a  few  bunches  of  grapes,  and  made  fine  wood 
lor  the  following  year,  when  the  date  of  the  diary  commences. 
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DlART  OP  THE  ViNBRT. 

Id 

Commenced  fire  heat  in  the  vinery.  [The 
thermometrical  observations  are  taken  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  10 
o'clock  at  night.] 
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80 

60 

Placed  horse  .manure  in  the  house  to  warm  the 
border.  Washed  the  house.  Took  up  the 
vines,  (which  had  been  covered  to  protect 
them  from  the  frost,)  and  washed  them 
with  warm  soap  suds :  raised  as  much 
moisture  as  possible.  Weather  moderate 
and  cloudy. 
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58 

Weather  quite  moderate  and  thawy.     Sleet. 
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Covered  inside  border  with  sand  for  sprinkling 
Thaw.    Whitewashed  the  vinery. 
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Earthen  pans  on  the  flues  kept  filled  wkh 
water,  but  syringing  suspended  on  account 
of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  it  havii^ 
been  damp  for  three  days.     Cloudy. 

Washed  vines  with  soap  suds^  Weather  mo- 
derate :  a  slight  snow  last  night. 

Pans  kept  full  of  water  for  the  sake  of  steami 
and  vines  syringed  twice  a  day  in  sunny 
weather.  Weather  changed  suddenly  last 
night ;  cold»  and  temperature  fell  lO^^  below 
minimum  point. 

A  Sweetwater  vine  in  a  pot,  taken  from  the 
cellar  on  the  18th,  and  pruned  at  that  time, 
is  now  bleeding  profusely.  At  this  season 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  economize  with  fuel, 
the  furnace  should  be  managed  carefully. 
We  found  it  a  good  plan  about  10  o'clock 
at  night  to  close  the  door  of  the  ash-pit  and 
furnace,  and  push  the  damper  in  the  chim- 
ney as  far  in  as  possible.  No  air  is  then 
admitted,  except  through  the  crevices  of  the 
iron  work.  The  thermometer  fell  only  4® 
during  the  night.  Watered  vines  with  soap 
suds. 

The  last  seven  days  have  been  very  mild  for 
the  season  :  to-day  appears  like  an  April 
day. 

Weather  became  cold  during  the  night. 

Weather  cloudy  and  thawy  for  the  last  three 
days.  The  floor  of  the  vinery  kept  con- 
stantly damp,  and  the  flues  watered  twice  at 
night. 

Rainy  and  thaw.  ^ 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  vine  bleeding  at  the 
buds.     Weather  clear  and  rather  cool. 

Muscat  vine  continuing  to  bleed  excessively, 
and  finding  all  attempts  to  stop  it  unsuccess- 
ful, we  hastily  concluded  to  prune  it  down 
beyond  the  bleeding  bud,  and  cover  the 
wound  with  bladder  of  triple  thickness  (two 
very  fast :)  this,  it  was  supposed,  would  stop 
it ;  but  in  a  few  moments  the  sap  re-appear- 
ed,  forcing  its  way  through  other  buds,  and 
even  through  the  smooth  bark  in  many 
places.  The  buds  on  the  Sweetwater  vines 
in  pots  began  to  swell.  Rain  last  night : 
dull  weather  during  the  day  :  snow  nearly 
gone. 
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Morning  fine  ;  afternoon  cloudy.  When  the 
fire  18  at  a  red  heat,  the  damper  and  furnace 
door  are  closed  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

Bright  morning  ;  weather  cool. 

Quite  warm  and  pleasant  for  the  season. 

Weather  changed  last  evening  suddenly;  a 
cold  snow  storm  set  in  to-day.  Afternoon 
clear. 

Buds  of  some  black  Hamburg  vines  beginning 
to  swell.  Dug  up  the  inside  border,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  precautions,  destroyed  a 
few  of  the  grape  roots,  which  were  within 
three  inches  of  the  surface.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, we  have  determined  not  to  dis- 
turb the  border  outside,  but  merely  to  loosen 
two  inches  below  the  surface  :  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  vines  have  been  injured  by 
deep  digging  the  borders.  Cold  severe  : 
last  night  temperature  2^  below  0. 

The  cold  very  severe.  The  sudden  changes 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar temperature  in  the  house,  which  should 
not  stand  (at  this  stage  of  forcing)  below  60<>. 
The  house  having  originally  been  intended 
for  a  grapery  without  fire  heat,  it  is  not  well 
adapted  to  forcing. 

Weather  cool  and  pleasant. 

Buds  of  the  vine  in  pot  breaking. 

Buds  of  Hamburgs  breaking.    Snow  last  night. 

Quite  cold  last  night.     Windy. 

Buds  of  Hamburgs  mostly  breaking.  Owing 
to  the  changeable  weather,  there  is  some 
fear  that  there  has  been  too  much  heat,  as  a 
few  of  the  shoots  appear  weak.  Plenty  of 
air  has  been  given  daily. 

Buds  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  breaking.  Fruit 
buds  appear  on  the  Hamburgs. 


The  buds  have  broken  remarkably  line  :  al- 
most every  bud  throughout  the  house  is 
opening.  Longest  shoot  on  Hamburg  was 
four  inches  at  noon.  The  Muscat,  which 
broke  first  last  year,  is  now  the  roost  back- 
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irard.    Quere-^Is  it  DOt  owing  to  exce§8ivo 
bleeding  ? 


After  this  period,  the  thermometer  was  obserr* 
ed  only  at  morning  and  at  night. 

The  temperature  ranging  from  62<)  to  80^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  an 
abundance  of  air  in  good  weather^ 


The  last  six  days  cloudy ;  wind  east ;  quite 
cold  last  night  for  the  season. 


Topped  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  one  joint  abore 
the  fruit,  and  when  the  lower  shoots  appear 
weak,  top  the  leading  shoot  of  the  Tine. 

Discontinued  syringing  the  vines. 


A  few  clusters  of  flowers  began  to  open  on  two 
vines. 


The  last  three  days  wind  north-east,  with 
ntuch  rain  ;  to-day  sleet  and  rain. 

Grapes  blooming  beautifully :  keep  up  a  high 
temperature  with  moisture,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cloudy  during  the  day. 

Floor  sprinkled  to  create  a  line  steam. 

A  few  clusters  of  flowers  open  on  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 
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Temperature  kept  up.  The  thermometer  should 
not  be  allowed,  at  this  stage  of  the  growth  df 
the  vines,  to  fall  below  75o ;  but  owing  to  the 
faulty  construction  of  the  house,  it  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  up  a  regular  heat. 

The  grapes  on  the  black  Hamburg  vines  are 
n)ostly  set ;  those  at  the  top  of  the  house  as 
large  as  small  peas,  while  those  below  are  just 
out  of  bloom.  Many  of  the  bunches  show  great 
promise,  and  the  vines  look  remarkably  vigorous 
and  strong,  with  the  exception  of  one  vine,  next 
the  partition  glass,  which  made  the  largest  wood 
last  season,  apparently  fully  ripe  and  little  pith  ; 
notwithstanding  these  favourable  promises,  it 
showed  little  fruit,  and  the  shoots  are  small  and 
weak. 

Cut  out  about  fifty  bunches  in  thinning. 
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Commenced  syringing  again,  twice  a  day,  in  fine 
weather.  Moisture  is  also  plentifully  supplied 
by  keeping  the  pans  well  filled  with  water. 


Much  rain  during  the  last  week  :  have  kept  a 
brisk  fire  in  the  day,  and  admitted  air.  The 
vines  look  finely.  Continue  thinning  and 
shouldering  the  bunches,  afler  cutting  out  about 
one  half  their  number.  [By  shouldering  is  un- 
derstood tying  up  the  shoulders  on  the  large 
clusters  to  the  trellis,  so  that  they  may  not  pi 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bunch.] 


>reaa 


Plenty  of  air  admitted. 


Grapes  now  swelling  off  finely. 
Abundance  of  moisture  kept  up. 
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A  fine  rain  to-day.  The  month  has  been  rather 
cool ;  several  nights  the  past  week  the  earth 
has  frozen  slightly.  The  grapes  are  now  swell- 
ing finely.     Continue  to  thin  the  fruit  daily. 

The  process  of  thinning  the  berries  continued, 
taking  out  some  almost  every  day,  and  always 
the  smallest. 


Abundance  of  air  given  in  fine  weather. 


Next  year's  bearing  wood  carefully  laid  in. 
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The  month  of  May  has  been,  as  a  whole,  unfa- 
vourable  for  thp  grape.  Much  rainy  and  dull 
weather:  we  have  been  obliged  to*  light  fires 
every  night,  and  occasionally  in  the  day.  The 
grapes  have  been  often  looked  over  and  thinned, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  scissors  have  been  used 
too  sparingly. 
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All  lateral  branches  cut  clean  out. 


Bunches  supported  by  tying  to  the  trellis. 


The  grapes  have  now  completed  their  stom'ng  pro- 
cess, and  a  few  near  the  furnace  swelling  off*. 
No  mildew,  or  disease  of  any  kind,  has  yet  been 
discovered,  and  the  vines  generally  have  the 
most  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance.  The 
weather  has  been  dull  and  disagreeable,  which 
has  rendered  fires  necessary. 


A  few  of  the  black   Hamburgs    and   Zinffaidals, 
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near  the  flue,  perceived  to  oe  ohanging  colour. 
Weather  quite  unfavourable  ;  fires  at  night. 

Syringing  now  discontinued. 


The  month,  thus  far,  has  been  remarkable  for  high 
winds,  which  have  injured  many  plants. 


The  grapes  are  now  swelling  finely.  Those  at 
the  western  fine  mostly  coloured  ;  also  the  Zin- 
findal  next.  The  secoad  vine  from  the  partition, 
having  to  sustain  the  heaviest  crop,  is  rather 
backward,  and  we  fear  some  of  the  berries  may 
shrink  :  having  left  different  quantities  on  vines 
of  the  same  apparent  strength,  we  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  their  powers  of  maturation. 

After  this  period  the  thermometrical  observaiiona 
were  discontinued  ;  as  the  crop  was  now  begin* 
ning  to  colour,  and  the  weather  generally  warm, 
abundance  of  air  is  admitted  in  all  fine  weather. 

Bunches  of  the  Zinfindal  near  the  furnace,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  are  now  perfectly  coloured, 
and  apparently  ripe.     Ceased  making  fires. 

A  little  air  is  admitted  at  night.  Weather  de- 
lightful. 


July  4. — Cut  six  bunches  of  Zinfindal  grapes ;  the  lai^est 
a  pound  and  a  half;  weight  of  the  whole,  five  pounds  and  a 
quarter. 

(yih, — Exhibited  Zinfindal  grapes  at  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Societv. 

13^. — Exhibited  black  Hamburg  grapes  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society's  room. 

I6th. — A  few  bunches  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  now 
ripe  ;  the  flavour  exceedingly  fine.  a 

20t^. — Continued  to  cut  Zinfindal  grapes.  ^ 

22d. — The  ripening  of  all  the  grapes  being  now  completed, 
we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  continue  the  diary.  In  the 
vinery  we  shall  cut  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of 
grapes  from  nine  vines,  [being  about  twenty-five  pounds  to 
each.]  The  Hamburgs  average  nearly  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter to  the  bunch  throughout. 

In  the-  cold  house,  separated  from  the  vinery  by  the  partition, 
a  little  mildew  was  perceived.  By  dusting  sulphur  on  the  in- 
fected bushes,  the  mischief  is  instantly  checked.     Most  of  the 

20* 
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cultivators  with  whom  we  have  oon versed  complain  grievously 
of  mildew  this  season,  and  some  have  lost  part  of  their  crops  by 
inattention  on  its  first  appearance. 

Aug,  lOth. — Again  exhibited  some  of  the  Hamburg  grapes 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  room.  One  fine 
bunch  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  a  beautiful  cluster 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  one  pound  Some  of  the  berries  of  the 
former  measured  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  latter 
three  and  a  quarter  by  three  and  three  quarter  inches. 

Another  season  we  intend  to  use  a  larger  quantity  of  soap 
suds  on  the  grape  border.  Have  not  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  the  watering  of  the  border,  and  the  inside,  especially,  must 
have  suffered.  Another  fault  to  be  removed  next  year  is,  to  tie 
up  all  the  projecting  grapilons  as  well  as  the  shoulders,  which 
would  allow  the  grapes  to  swell  without  crowding. 

The  grapes  in  the  cold  house  are  swelling  finely.  The 
bunches  were  thinned  much  more  severely  than  in  the  vinery, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  all  filled  up,  and  many  are 
too  crowded.  The  berries  are  also  larger  than  the  grapes  in  the 
vinery,  though  none  of  the  clusters  have  attained  the  same  size. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  shrivelling  or 
shrinking  of  grapes :  none  of  the  clusters  in  the  vinery  were 
affected ;  but  in  the  cold  house,  soma  shrivelling  was  perceived 
on  a  few  bunches.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  moisture 
given  after  the  grapes  begin  to  colour,  and  want  of  sufficient 
air,  are  the  causes. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
must  hsLwe^-plenttf  of  heat — plenty  of  car — plenty  of  moisture-^ 
tevere  thinning  of  hunches — and  severe  thinning  of  berries.  The 
vines,  also,  must  be  pruned  oflen,  and  kept  free :  the  wood 
never  crowded.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  airing  of 
the  house,  which  must  be  done  gradually,  that  there  may  be  at 
no  time  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature. 

With  such  attention,  and  the-  prerequisite  of  a  rich  border, 
on  a  dry  subsoil,  good  crops  of  fine  grapes  are  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  vines  require  much  moisture  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  last  swell,  when  the  moisture  should  be  withdrawn." 


Insects  and  dii^ases.  When  properly  grown  under  glass, 
the  grape  is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  liable  to  few  diseases.  The 
bleeding  which  often  happens  at  the  commencement  of  growth, 
usually  ceases  without  doing  harm,  when  the  foliage  begins  to 
expand.  If  excessive,  it  may  be  stopped  by  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  cheese  parings  and  one  part  lime,  applied  to  the  wound. 
The  red-spider  which  sometimes  infests  vineries  kept  at  a  hifijh 
temperature,  is  usually  destroyed  by  coating  over  the  flues  with 
a  wash  of  quick  lime  and  sulphur,  after  which,  the  house  must 
\e  kept  closed  for  half  a  day.     The  smaller  igsects  which  ooca- 
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flionally  prey  on  the  young  shoots,  are  easily  kept  down  by 
syringing  the  parts  affected,  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap. 

Varieties.  There  are  in  the  catalogues  a  vast  number  of 
names  of  grapes,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  same  fVuit.  But 
there  are  really  only  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  which  are  at  all 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  gardens.  Indeed,  the  most  experienced 
gardeners  are  satisfied  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  for 
their  vineries,  and  the  sorts  universally  admired  are  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  White  Muscadine,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  We  will  describe  all  the  finest  foreign  grapes 
that  have  been  introduced,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  their 
arrangement,  shall  divide  them  into  three  classes  ;  1st,  those 
with  dark  red,  purpfe  or  black  berries  ;  2d,  those  with  while  or 
yellow  berries  ;  3d,  those  with  light  red,  rose-coloured,  gray,  or 
striped  berries. 


Class  L     Grapes  loiih  dark  red,  purple,  or  black  berries. 


1.  Black  Cluster.     Thomp. 

BUck  MoriUoEL    Lind,  Morillon  noir. 

Auverne.  "j  Franc  Pineau..  .     -  ^. 


} 


Pineau.  \  mwcr.  y^  Auvemas. 

True  BuigundV.  J  Raisin  de  Bouiguigne. 

Small  Black  Cluster.  JSpeeMif.  Barigunder.  ~ 

Black  Burgundy.  Bother. 

Eariy  BlacK.  Schwarzer. 


ix>ui]^igne.j 
iGennans. 


This  excellent  hardy  grape  is  the  true  Burgundy  grape  so 
highly  valued  for  wine  in  France.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  the  absence  of  the  down  on  its 
leaves,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  that  sort.  The  fruit  is 
very  sweet  and  excellent,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  vine  renders 
it  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 

Bunches  small,  compact,  (i.  e.  berries  closely  set.)  Berries 
middle  sized,  roundish-oval.  Skin  deep  black.  Juice  sweet 
and  good.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  about  the  20th  of  September. 
Thompson  gives  more  than  40  synonymes  to  this  grape. 

2.  Black  Frontignan.  §  Thomp. 

Muscat  Noir. 

Sir  Wiiliam  Rowley's  Black. 

Muscat  Noir  Ordinaire. 

Purple  Frontignan. 

Black  Frontignac. 

Purple  Constaniia. 

Black  Consiantia,  (of  tome.) 

Bourdales  des  Hautes  Pyr^n^es. 

Muscat  Noir  de  Junu 

An  excellent  gfape  for  the  vinery,  originally  from  the  town 


ac.  to 
Thow^ 
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of  Prontignan,  in  France,  where  it  and  other  similar  sorts  are 
targely  cultivated  for  making  the  Muscadine  or  Frontignac 
wine.  ♦ 

Bunches  rather  long.  Berries  of  medium  size,  round,  quite 
black.  Skin  thin,  flavour  musky  and  rich.  Ripens  in  October. 
A  good  bearer* 

The  BLUE  FRONTioNAN,  {Violet  FronU'gnan  and  Black  Con- 
tarUionj  of  some,)  is  rather  inferiour  to  the  above,  having  only  a 
slightly  musky  flavour ;  the  bunches  are  more  compact,  the 
berries  not  quite  round,  purplish,  with  a  thick  skin. 

3.  Black  Hamburgh.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Speechly. 

Warner's  Black  Hamburgh. 

Purple  Hamburgli. 

Red  Hambuigh. 

Brown  Hambanh. 

Dutch  Hamboi]^ 

Victoria. 

Salisbury  Violet 

Hampton,  Court  Vine. 

Valentine's. 

Gibaralcer. 

Frankendale. 

The  Black  Hamburgh  has  long  been  considered  the  first  of 
black  grapes  for  the  vinery,  but  it  will  very  rarely  perfect  its 
fruit  out  of  doors.  Its  very  large  size  and  most  luscious  fla- 
vour render  it  universally  esteemed. 

Bunches  large,  (about  nine  inches  deep,) 
and  mostly  with  two  shoulders,  making 
broad  at  the  top.     Berries  very  large  (fig. 
93,)   roundish,   slightly  inclining  to   oval. 
Skin  rather  thick,  deep 
becoming  nearly   black 
Flavour  very  sugary  and 
regular  bearer.  \w  >/ 

Wilmot's  New  Black  Hamburgh  is  a      v>i^      ,^^ 
recent  variety  which  is  said  to  bear  larger   j^^  93^   jgiadc  Ham- 
and  handsomer  fruit.  '     hurgk. 


Frankenthaler. 

Frankentbaler  Gros  Noir. 

Troilinger. 
Bine  TroUinger. 

ofvariaut 
EunptoM 

Trailer. 

Welscher. 

'gardau. 

Fleish  Traube. 

ac.  to 

Hudler. 

Thtmp, 

Languedoc. 

Molirendutte. 

Weissholziger  TroUinger. 

brownish    purple,/  \  . 

at  full  maturity.  I  ) 

rich.     A  good  and  \  / 


4.  Black  Princb.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 


Alicant 
Black  Spanish. 
Black  Valentia. 
Black  Portugal 
Boston. 


8ir  A.  Pytches'  Black. 
Pocock's  Damascus.  „  ,^ 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  >7?fcl!l 
Stewart's  Black  Prince.  '  ^  ***^ 
Black  Lisbon. 


The  Black  Prince  is  very  highly  esteemed.  It  is  hardier 
Chan  the  Black  Hamburgh,  ripening  very  well  here  in  good 
situations  in  the  open  air,  and  bearing  profusely,  with  the  easiest 
culture,  in  the  vinery. 
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Bunches  long  and  not  generally  shouideied,  berries  lai^i 
rather  thinly  set,  oval.  Skin  thick,  black,  covered  with  a  thick 
blue  bloom.     Flavour  first  rate — sweet  and  excellent. 

5.  Black  Lombardy.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

Wests' St.  Peten. 

Puonab. 

Money's. 

Raisin  des  Cannes. 

Kaisin  de  Cuba. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  with  shoulders.  Berries  large, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  thin,  very  black  at  maturity.  Flavour 
very  rich  and  sugary.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  turn 
purple  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Thompson  considers  this  synony- 
mous with  the  Poonah  grape  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
from  Bombay.  It  requires  a  pretty  high  temperature,  and  is 
then  a  great  bearer. 

6.  Black  Mobocco.     Thomp. 

Le  Coeur.    Lind. 
Anseli's  Large  Oval  Black. 
Black  MuMMidel. 
Kaiitin  d'Espagne. 

A  large  and  showy  grape,  ripening  late,  but  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  heat.  The  blossoms  are  a  little  imperfect,  ana  require 
to  be  fertilized  with  those  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  or  some 
other  hardy  sort. 

Btmches  large ;  berries  very  large,  oval ;  skin  thick,  dark 
red,  flavour  tolerably  sweet  and  rich. 

7.  Black  Saint  Peter's.  §  Thorop. 

Saint  Peter's.    Lind.  Speeddy. 
Black  Palestine. 
.    Oldaker's  West's  St.  Peter's. 

A  capital  variety,  ripening  quite  late  and  which  may  be  kept 
on  the  vines  if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  in  a  c6ol  house  until  wiuter. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  a  vinery  without  fire-heat. 

Bunches  of  pretty  good  size,  rather  loose.  Berries  rather 
larse,  round.  Skin  thin  and  black.  Flavour  delicate,  sweet, 
and  excellent. 

8.  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria.     Thomp. 

Rea  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    IaiuL 
Red  iTt-ntinac  of  Jerusalem. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.     Berries  large,  oval ;  skin 
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thick,  of  a  reddish  colour,  becoming  bletek  at  maturity.  Flesh 
quite  firm,  with  a  rich  musky  flavour.  Requires  a  vinery  with 
Are-heat. 

9.  Black  Tripoli.     Thomp. 

Black  Gnpe  from  Tripoli    Und.  Spe&A. 

This  grape,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  fruit,  is  said  to  be 
a  large  and  very  excellent  one,  ripening  late,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  vinery.     It  requires  some  fire-heat. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  shouldered,  rather  loose.  Berries 
large,  round,  ofien  slightly  flattened.  Stones  quite  small.  Skin 
thin,  purplish  black,  slightly  covered  with  bloom.  Flesh  tender 
and  sweet,  with  a  very  high  flavoured,  rich  juice. 

10.  Black  Muscadine.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Blofk  Cha«8elas 
ChuMelaa  noir  ? 

A  pretty  good  black  grape,  scarcely  succeeding  well,  how- 
ever,  in  the  open  air,  and  inferior  to  other  sorts  for  the  vinery. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  roundish-oval. 
Skin  thiok,  black,  overspread  with  a  blue  bloom.  Juice  sweet, 
and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 

11.  Black  Sweetwater.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Water  Zoet  Noir. 

Bunches  small,  compact.  Berries  small,  round.  Skin  thin, 
with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  juice.  A  second  rate,  but  ratjier 
hardy  sort. 

12.  Early  Black  July.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

July  Grepe. 

Mtideleine. 

Madeleine  Noir. 

Rabin  pr^coce.    Poitiau. 

MorUlonHati£    O.  Duh,  ^ 

De  St.  Jean.    • 

Schwaneer  Friihsseitiger  1 

Buiigunder.  \    (^  the 

August  Traube.  fCfermant. 

Jacobs  Btraube.  J 


The  earliest  of  grapes,  and  chiefly  valued  for  the  dessert  on 
that  account.  In  the  open  air  it  ripens,  here,  the  last  of  July, 
or  early  in  August.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  light 
green  above  and  beneath. 

Bunches  small  and  compact.     Berries  small,  quite  TOundL 
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Skin  thick,  blaek,  coT^red  with  a  blue  bloom.     FlaTOur  mode* 

rately  sweet,  but  not  rich  or  perfumed. 

13.  EsPERiONE.     Thomp.  Lind. 

rTamer's  Black. 
Haidy  Blue  Windsor. 
CumberUnd  Lodge. 

The  Esperione  is  a  hardy,  luxuriant,  and  prolific  grape, 
grrowing  as  well  in  the  open  air  as  the  Muscadine,  and  even 
better  in  many  situations.  It  is  yet  very  rare  with  us,  but 
merits  more  general  cultivation. 

Bunches  large,  shouldered,  like  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  size. 
Berries  round,  or  occasionally  flattened,  and  oflen  indented  with 
a  groove.  Skin  thick,  dark  purple,  powdered  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.  Flesh  adheres  to  the  skin,  of  a  pleasant,  sprightly  fla- 
vour,  not  very  rich. 

14.  MiLLEa's  Burgundy.     Lind.  Thomp.  Speechly. 


HiUerGnpe.  Miilicr. 

Ld  Meunier.  Mulievrebe. 

Morillon  Taconni.  Morone  Farinaccio. 


of  Buiropean. 


FhMiient4  Pulvenilenta.  .  f    gardens, 

AUatica  du  Po.  Farineux  noir. 

Saavignien  noir.  Noiriu. 

A  favourite  variety,  long  known  and  cultivated  in  ali  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  hardy  grape  for  wine  and  table  use.  It  ripens 
pretty  well  in  the  open  air,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  dense 
covering  of  cottony  down  which  lines  both  sides  of  the  leaves, 
whence  the  name  tailler's  grape. 

Bunches  short,  thick,  and  compact.  Berries  roundish-oval, 
very  closely  set  together.  Skin  thin,  black,  with  a  blue  bloona. 
Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  sweet  high  flavoured  juice* 
Each  berry  contains  two  small  seeds. 


Class  IL     Grapes  trilk  White  or  YeUaw  berries. 


15.  CioTAT.     Thomp.  Lind.  Duh. 

Pardey-leaved. 
White  Parsley-leaVed. 
ParBley-Ieaved  Muacadine.  ^ 

Halnwey  Muscadine. 
Rabin  d'Autriclie. 

The  Parsley-leaved  grape,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  remarkable 
fur  its  very  deeply  divided  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  anv 
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Other  iK>rt«  It  succeeds  very  well  with  us  in  the  open  air,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  valuable  sort,  but  it  is  greatly 
superior  in  flavour  when  grown  under  glass. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  long,  rather  loose.  Berries  round. 
Skin  thin,  white,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  not  rich  fla- 
voured juice. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  grape  with  red  fruit. 

r6.  Chasselas  Musque.  §  Thomp.  Duh. 

Mink  ChaMeks. 
hb  Coor. 

»  'A  very  delicious  grape,  the  highest  flavoured  Chasselas, 
having  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  long  and  rather  loose.  Berries 
middle  size,  round.  Skin  thin,  yellowish  white.  Flesh  tender, 
with  an  abundant  juice,  of  a  rich  musky  flavour.  Leaves 
smaller  and  deeper  green  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater  or  Mus- 
cadine. 

17.  Chaslsworth  Tokay.     Thomp. 

A  new  variety  very  recently  received  from  England,  reputed 
to  be  of  superior  quality. 

Bunches  long,  compact.  Berries  large,  oval ;  skin  thick, 
white.     Flavour  rich  and  excellent,  with  a  Muscat  perfume. 

18.  Early  White  Malvasia.    Thomp 

Moma  ChaMehtf.  Monuiir  Mane.       1 

Early  Chamelas. I^  Metier.  t  j^Ae 

^rendk. 


Grove  End  Sweet  Water.  Metier  btanc. 

Wliite  Metier.  Blanc  de  Bonneuil 


il.J 


A  nice  early  grape,  and  a  good  bearer,  which  is  in  fact  only 
an  earlier  variety  of  the  Chasselas.  It  bears  very  well  in  the 
open  air. 

Bunches  in  size  and  form,  much  like  those  of  the  white  Chas* 
selas  or  Royal  Muscadine.  Berries  round,  yellowish  white. 
Skin  thin.  Flesh  sweet,  juicy  and  agreeable  in  flavour. 
Ripens  in  August.  The  leaves  are  pale  green  on  the  upper 
side,  slightly  downy  below,  cut  into  five,  rather  deep  lobes. 

•l9.  PiTMASTON  White  Cluster.  § 

A  pretty  hardy  grape,  raised  in  Pitmaston,  England,  from 
the  Black  Cluster,  ripening  rather  earlier  than  the  Sweetwater, 
of  good  quality  and  well  deserving  a  place  where  the  foreign 
grapes  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 

21 
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Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact  and  shouldered.  Berries 
middle  sized,  round.  Skin  thin,  amber  colour,  occasionally 
tinged  with  a  little  russet  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
sweet  and  excellent. 

20.  RoTAL  Muscadine.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 


Amber  Moseadine.  Chaaaelas  blanc 

Eariy  White  Tenerifie.  Chaaselaa  de  FontaineUeaiL 

Golden  ChasMla.  D'Arbois. 

White  ChaMelajB.  Raisin  de  Champagne. 

ChaaaelaB  dor6.  Amienii. 


Oft  f9 


A  truly  excellent  grape  in  all  respects — one  of  the  very  best 
lor  hardy  culture  in  this  climate,  or  for  the  vinery.     It  is  every* 

where  highly  esteemed,  and  is  the  Chasselas 
par  excellence  of  the  French. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.     Berries, 
(fig,  94,)  larger  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater, 
round.     Skin  thin,  at  first  greenish  white,  but 
turning  to  an  amber  colour  when  fully  ripe. 
Flesh  tender,  with   a   rich  and  delicious  fla- 
F*^*94 — ^^Rtrnd     v^"'*     Ripens  here  about  the  20th  of  Septem- 
Mu$oadS^^     her.     Wood  and  (bliage  stronger  than  those  of 
the  Sweetwater. 

21.  Scotch  White  Cluster.  §  Thomp. 

Biacksmith*8  White  aneter. 

This  is  a  new  grape,  not  yet  fairly  tested  in  this  country,  but 
which  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  one  for  garden  culture,  as  it 
has  the  reputation  in  England  of  being  very  hardy,  very  early, 
and  a  great  bearer.  It  was  raised  from  the  seed  by  a  black- 
smith of  Edinburgh  in  1812. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  compact.  Berries  medium  sized, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  white,  thin.  Flesh  tender^  juicy,  sweet, 
and  excellent. 

22.  Syrian.     Thomp.  Lind.  Speech. 

Jews. 

m 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  grape  mentioned  in  the  scriptures 
as  found  by  the  Israelites  on  the  brook  of  Escho^  the  bunches 
of  which  were  so  large  as  to  be  borne  on  a  staff  by  two  men. 
It  is  a  very  superb  looking  fruit,  and  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  to  very  large  size.  In  England,  bunches  of  it  have 
been  produced  weighing  19|  lbs.  It  is  much  inferiour  in  fla- 
vour to  No.  24,  and  is,  perhaps,  therefore  scarcely  desirable  in 
a  small  colleotion. 
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Bunches  enormoosly  large,  and  regularly  formed,  with  broad 
nhoulders.  Berries  large,  oval.  Skin  thick,  white  at  first,  but 
becomiDg  a  tawny  yellow,  or  amber  when  at  full  maturity. 
Flesh  firm  and  solid,  moderately  juicy  and  sweet,  though  not 
rich.  Will  hang  till  Christmas  in  a  vinery.  The  wood  and 
foliage  are  very  large. 

23.  Vebdelho.     Thomp.  Lind. 

YerdaL 

Verdilhio. 

Madeira  Wine  Grape.       ' 

A  vigorous  growing  grape,  of  good  quality,  from  Madeira, 
which  is  largely  used  in  that  island  for  making  the  best  wines. 

Bunches  rather  small,  loose.  Berries  small,  rather  unequal 
in  size,  and  oflen  without  seeds.  Skin  thin,  semi-transparent, 
yellowish-green,  a  little  tinged  with  russet  when  very  ripe. 
Juice  a  little  acid  at  first,  but  rich  and  excellent  at  maturity. 

24.  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

FVontniac  of  Alexandiia.  )  jhqj^ 

JeruHalem  Muscat.  > 

Malaga. 

White  Mincat. 

Tottenham  Park  Mwcat. 

White  Muscat  of  Ltinel. 

Lnnel. 

Muscat  d*  Alexandria. 

PaflM-longue  Moaqud.     Duh. 

Paase  Mut<au6. 

Zebtbo,  (</.Stafy.) 

The  nK)st  delicious  of  all  grapes,  but  requires  to  be  grown 
under  glass  in  this  climate.  In  favourable  seasons  it  reaches 
maturity  well  in  a  vinery  without  Rre-heat,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  attain  its  highest  flavour  except  with  the  aid  of  artifi- 
cial heat. 

Bunches  very  large,  often  9  to  12  inches 
long,  rather  loose  and  irregular.  Berries, 
(fig.  95^  very  large,  an  inch  or  more  long, 
oval.  »kin  thick,  white  or  pale  amber  when 
fully  ripe«  Flesh  quite  firm  and  crisp,  with 
a  peculiarly  musky,  rich,  perfumed  flavour, 
very  delicious.  Seeds  small,  and  occasion- 
ally absent  from  the  larger  berries.  This 
variety  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  is 
raised  in  great  perfection  about  Boston.  It 
will  hang  a  long  time  on  the  vines.  

Mr.  Thompson  considers  'the    Malaga  Fig.  95.    White  Muteai 
grape  (brought  to  this  country  in  jars,)  as        qfAJejuauiria. 
synonymous.     It  is  picked  so  early  for  importation  as  to  baye 
little  flavour. 
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The  Gannon-Hall  Muscat,  an  English  seedling,,  closely 
sembles  this  grape,  but  the  flesh  is  firmer,  the  skin  yellower,  and 
it  is  not  quite  so  rich  in  flavour.  It  also  sets  rather  badly,  re- 
quiring to  be  fertilized  by  hand  with  the  pollen  of  some  other  sort. 

25.  White  Fbontignan.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

White  Comtantia.  Moechata  Bianca. 

White  Frontniac.  Moecado  Bianco. 

Nepean's  Constantia.  Moscatel  Commiin 

Mu<icat  Blunc.  Muscateller. 

Raisin  de  Frontignan.  Wiessor  Muscateiler. 

Muscat  Blanc  de  Jura.  Weisse  Muscatcn  Traobe* 

The  White  Frontignan  is  a  very  favourite  grape,  as  the 
many  names,  quoted  above,  by  which  it  is  known  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  sufficiently  prove.  Its  hardy  habit,  unifornj 
productiveness  in  the  vinery,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  make 
it  every  where  esteemed. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  or  pretty  long,  and  Without  shoul- 
ders. Berries  middle  sized,  round,  rather  thickly  set.  Skin 
thin,  dull  white  or  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Flesh 
tender,  with  a  rich,  perfumed,  musky  flavour. 

26.  White  Sweetwatee.     Thomp. 

Early  White  Muscadine. 
White  Muscadine,  (q/'iiniJ.) 
EarijF  Sweetwater. 
SiiUward*8  Sweetwater. 
Dutch  Sweetwater. 
Chaiieelas  Precoce. 
Cliaaeelas  Royal. 
Water  Zoete  Blanc. 

This  grape  is  better  known,  and  more  commonly  cultivated 
than  any  other  in  this  country,  although  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Royal  Muscadine.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  weaker 
wood,  and  open,  loose,  bunches  of  a  paler  colour. 

Bunches  middle  sized,  loose  or  open,  usually  with  many 
small  imperfect  berries,  shouldered.  Berries  of  the  middle  size, 
round.  Skin  thin,  clear  watery  green,  rarely  becoming  amber 
except  very  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  watery, 
sweet,  but  not  high  flavoured.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  from  the 
20th  to  the  last  of  August — a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Royal 
Muscadine. 

27.  White  Tokay.     Thomp. 

Genuine  Tokay,    hind.  Speech, 
Gray  Tokay  ? 
Tokai  bianc. 

This  is  the  fruit  from  which  the  delicious  Tokay  wine  of 
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Hungary  is  made.    ,We  have  ripened  it  very  well  in  the  open 
air.     Its  flavour  is  good  atid  its  aroma  peculiarly  agreeable. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  rounded  oval, 
closely  set.  Skin  thin,  of  a  dull  white.  Flesh  very  delicate, 
sweet  and  perfumed.  Lieaves  deeply  5.1obed,  and  covered  with 
a  satiny  down  on  the  lower  surface. 

28.  White  Ha^mburgh.     Thomp. 

White  Lisbon. 
White  PoitiigaL 
While  Kaisiiu 

This  is  the  Portugal  grape  of  commerce  which  is  so  largely 
exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world  in  jars.  It  is  not  a  high 
flavoured  though  a  very  showy  grape,  and  will  hang  a  long 
time  on  the  vines  after  maturity.     It  requires  a  vinery. 

Bunches  very  large  and  loose.  Berries  large,  oval.  Skin 
thick,  greenish- white.  Flesh  solid,  sweet,  and  sometimes  with 
a  slight  Muscat  Qavour.  Bunches  of  this  variety  weighing  over 
three  pounds  have  been  grown  near  Boston. 

29.  White  Niqe.     Thomp.  M'Intosh. 

A  very  large  and  showy  fruit,  and,  in  a  vinery  with  fire-heat, 
a  very  excellent  sort.  M'Intosh,  an  English  gardener  of  repu* 
tatton,  has  grown  bunches  of  this  the  VVhite  Nice  to  the  enor* 
mous  weight  of  eighteen  pounds,  and  considers  it  "  one  of  the 
noblest  of  grapes," 

Bunches  very  large,  with  loose  shoulders.  Berries  roundish, 
medium  size,  thinly  distributed  over  the  shoulders  and  sides  of 
the  bunch.  Skin  thin,  rather  tough,  greenish. white,  becoming, 
finally,  a  little  yellowish.  Flesh  crisp,  sweet,  and  of  very  good 
flavour.  Leaves  and  wood  very  strong,  the  latter  remarkaUy 
downy  beneath. 

30.  White  Risslino.     Thomp. 

Schlaee  Johaimisbeig. 
Ru€lesheiiiiert)erg. 
.   ReiMling. 
Petit  Riefslinff. 
Groner  Rieflsuiur. 
Ronling. 
Kleier  Kiflding. 

The  most  celebrated  grape  of  the  Rhine,  producing  the  cele- 
brated hock  wines.  It  is  yet  little  known  in  this  country,  but 
from  its  very  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  in  the  cold 
districts  of  its  native  soil,  we  hope  to  find  in  it  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition for  our  gardens — if  not  for  our  vineyards. 

21* 
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Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  rather  small^ 
round.  Skin  thin.  Flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  sweet-  and 
sprightly  pleasant  flavour. 


Class  III,     Grapes  wiik  light  red,  rose-eolouredf  or  striped 

berries. 


81.  Aleppo.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Switzeriaxkd  Grape. 
Striped  Miucadine. 
Variegated  ChasBelaa. 
Raisin  Suiste. 
Rauin  d'Aleas* 
Chasfielas  panach^. 
Maorinan  panachd. 
Maurillan  noir  panache. 

A  very  singular  grape,  the  berries  being  mostly  striped  with 
white  and  black  in  distinct  lines  ;  or  sometimes  half  the  bunch 
will  be  black,  and  half  white.  It  bears  very  well,  and  is  de- 
serving a  place  in  the  vinery  of  the  amateur.  The  foliage  is 
also  prettily  striped  in  autqmn. 

Bunches  rather  below  medium  size.  Berries  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  thin,  striped  with  white  and  dark  red,  or  black 
Flesh  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 

32.  Grizzlt  Frontignan.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Red  Frontignan,  (of  tome. 
Grizzly  Frontignac. 
Red  Constantia. 
Muscat  Rouge. 
Muscat  Gris. 
Muscado  Roeso. 
Kiiramel  Traube. 
Grauer  MuecaCeller. 

This  delicious  grape  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  vinery  when 
it  is,  to  our  taste,  scarcely  surpassed. 

Bunches  rather  long,  with  narrow  shoulders.  Berries  round, 
of  medium  size,  and  growing  closer  upon  the  bunches  than 
those  of  the  White  Frontignan.  Skin  thick,  pale  brown,  blend- 
ed with  red  and  yellow.  Flesh  very  juicy,  rich,  musky  and 
high  flavoured. 

The  Red  Frontignan  Thompson  considers  the  same  as  the 
foregoing  only  being  more  deeply  coloured  in  some  situations. 
But  Lindley,  with  whom  we  are  inclined  to  agree  in  this  case, 
keeps  it  distinct.  The  latter  describes  the  Red  Frontignan  as 
having  bunches  without  shoulders,  berries  perfectly  round,  and 


deep  ri-'d,  flavour  exeelteat.     Than  two  aorta  reqiiin   more 
oBreAil  GomparUoa. 

33.  KKifiHi'a  Vasiboatbd  Cuassblak     Thomp. 
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itates.  Hardy,  ^igoroas,  and  productive,  with  very  trifling 
care  they  yield  the  farmer,  and  the  comraon  gardener,  to  whom 
the  finer  foreign  sorts  requiring  much  attention  and  considerable 
expense  in  culture,  are  denied,  the  enjoyn>ent  of  an  abundance 
of  very  g«xxi  fruit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York  and 
Philadelphia  their  culture  is  carried  to  a  large  extent  for  sup- 
plying the  markets,  a  single  grower  on  the  Hudson,  (Dr.  Un- 
derhill,)  sending  thousands  of  baskets  to  New. York  annually. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  no  fruit  is  more  common  than  the 
Isabella  grape,  and  many  families  preserve  large  quantities  for 
use  during  the  winter  months,  by  packing  them  away,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  in  jars,  boxes,  or  barrels,  between  layers  of  cotton  batting — 
in  which  way  they  may  be  kept  plump  and  fresh  till  March. 

North  of  the  42o  of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Hudson  river, 
these  varieties,  except  in  favourable  situations,  do  not  always 
succeed  perfectly — the  sumnters  being  frequently  too  short  to 
mature  their  fruit,  and  the  winter  injuring  the  vines  ;  but  this 
may  be  guarded  against  by  planting  them  against  the  south  side 
of  walls  and  buildings.  In  nearly  all  the  middle  and  western 
states  they  thrive  perfectly.  But  in  many  localities  at  the 
south,  especially  in  Georgia,  the  fruit  is  very  liable  to  rot  be- 
fore ripening,  and  this  is  most  successfully  remedied  by  allow, 
ing  the  vines  to  run  very  high — in  the  tops  of  trees,  or  upon  a 
very  tall  trellis. 

The  varieties  of  native  grapes  at  present  grown  are  chiefly 
either  the  liner  sorts  of  wild  species,  or,  which  is  most  generally 
the  case,  they  are  accidentally  improved  varieties,  that  have 
sprung  up  in  woods  and  fields  from  wild  vines,  They  are, 
therefore,  but  one  remove  from  a  wild  state,  and,  as  extensive 
trials  are  now  beii^  made  by  various  cultivators  to  produce 
new  varieties  from  these,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  feyir 
years  we  shall  have  many  new  native  sorts,  combining  the  good 
qualities  of  the  best  foreign  grapes,  with  the  hardiness  of  the 
indigenous  ones,  and  with  also  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the 
various  soils  ar.d  climates  of  the  United  States. 

Garden  CaLTintB.  The  garden  culture  of  these  grapes  is 
very  easy.  They  grow  with  vigour  in  any  soil  not  absolutely 
poor,  and  bear  abundant  crops  in  sandy  qr  heavy  soils,  though 
being  of  grosser  habit  than  many  of  the  foreign  grapes,  they 
prefer  a  rather  strong  and  rich  soil.  One  of  the  first  points  fo 
oe  attended  to  in  planting  them  is  to  secure  a  perfectly  swmjh 
open  exposure^  as  it  may  always  be  assumed  that,  with  us,  no  at- 
mosphere  can  be  too  bright  or  sunny  for  the  grape  ;  for  although 
it  will  make  the  most  luxuriant  and  vigorous  shoots  in  the  shade 
of  trees  or  buildings,  yet  the  crops  will  be  small  and  uneertain, 
and  the  berries  will  be  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  mildew. 

In  the  second  place  the  vines  should  be  kept  within  moderate 
hnmde^  and  trained  to  an  upright  treiUe.     The  Isabella  and  Ca» 
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iawba  are  so  rampant  in  tbeir  growth;  when  young,  that  the  in- 
dulgent and  gratified  cultivator  is  but  too  apt  to  allow  them  to 
cover  a  large  space.  Experience,  however,  has  convinced  us 
tliat  this  is  an  error.  For  two  or  three  seasons,  vines  of  great 
jBize  will  produce  enormous  crops,*  but  they  soon  exhaust  the 
supply  of  nourishment  at  hand,  (which,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
supply  again,)  the  vine  becomes  filled  with  useless,  old  wood, 
and  speedily  becomes  unfruitful  and  worthless.  About  6  or  B 
feet  apart  we  have  ibund  to  be  the  best  distance  at  which  to  plant 
the  native  grapes.  Assuming  the  trellis  to  be  8  feet  high,  then 
each  vine  will  extend  either  way  3  or  4  feet,  covering  a  space  8 
feet  square.  In  this  form,  the  roots  and  branches  extending  but 
a  short  distance,  they  may  be  kept  in  high  vigour,  and  a  state 
of  constant  productiveness,  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  system  of  pruning  and  training  these  grapes  generally 
pursued  is  the  upright  mode,  with  the  spur  mode  of  graining. 
The  first  seasons'  growth  of  a  newly  planted  vine  is  cut  back 
to  two  buds  the  ensuing  fall  or  spring.  These  two  buds  are 
allowed  to  form  two  upright  shoots  the  next  summer,  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  are  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and  fastened  each  way  to  the  lower  horizontal  rail  of  the  trellis, 
being  shortened  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
rootr— or  as  far  each  side  as  the  plant  is  wished  to  extend.  The 
next  season,  upright  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  one  foot  apart, 
and  these,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  ar«  also 
stopped.  The  next  year,  the  trellis  being  filled  with  the  vines, 
a  set  of  lateral  shoots  will  be  produced  from  the  upright  leaders 
with  from  one  to  three  bunches  upon  each,  which  will  be  the 
first  crop.  The  vine  is  now  perfect,  and,  in  the  spur  mode  of 
pruning,  it  is  only  necessary  at  the  close  of  every  season,  that 
is,  at  the  autumnal  or  winter  pruning,  to  cut  back  these  lateral 
shoots,  or  fruit  spurs,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  upright  shoot  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  a  new  lateral  producing  fruit  will  an- 
nually supply  its  place,  to  be  again  cut  out  at  the  winter  pruning. 

After  several  years  bearing,  if  it  is  found  that  the  grapes  fail 
in  size  or  flavour,  the  vines  should  be  cut  down  to  the  main 
horizontal  shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  They  will  ihei\ 
speedily  make  a  new  set  of  upright  shoots  which  will  produce 
very  abundantly,  as  at  first. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  renewal  system  of  training,  (see 
page  221,)  is  certain  of  yielding  always  the  largest  and  finest 
fruit,  though  not  so  large  a  crop — as  half  the  surface  of  the  vine 
is  every  year  occupied  with  young  wood,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  annually  cut  out. 

What  we  have  already  stated,  in  page  222,  respecting  pruning 
will  apply  equally  well  here.     If  the  vine  is  fully  exposed  to  the 

*  An  old  vine  of  the  Isabella,  still  standing  in  thfiso  gardens,  hat  pioduoed  3,000 
clusters  of  grap&s  in  a  T^9:r. 
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sun  it  will  require  very  little  summer  pruning  ;  in  &ct,  none, 
except  stopping  the  young  shoots  three  joints  beyond  the  farthest 
bunch  of  grapes,  at  midsummer-— for  the  leaves  being  intended 
by  nature  to  elaborate  the  sap,  the  more  we  can  retain  of  them 
(without  robbing  the  fruit  unduly  of  fluids  expended  in  maxing 
new  growth.)  the  larger  and  higher  flavoured  will  be  the  fruit ; 
careful  experiments  having  proved  that  there  is  no  more  suc- 
cessful mode  of  impoverishing  the  crop  of  fruit  th^n  that  of 
pulling  ofl*  the  leaves. 

The  annual  pruning  of  the  hardy  grapes  is  usually  perform- 
ed during  mild  days  in  February  or  March — at  least  a  month 
befcxre  vegetation  is  likely  to  commence.  Many  cultivators 
prefer  to  prune  their  vines  in  November,  and,  except  for  cold 
latitudes  or  exposures,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  better  season. 

Every  third  year,  at  least,  the  borders  where  the  vines  are 
growing  should  have  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  manure.  The 
vine  soon  exhausts  the  soil  within  its  reach,  and  ceases  bearing 
well  when  that  is  the  case.  We  have  frequently  seen  old  and 
impoverished  vines  entirely  resuscitated  by  digging  in  about  the 
roots,  as  far  as  they  extend,  a  very  heavy  tOj>-dressing  of  slightly 
fermented  stable  manure. 

Vineyard  culture.  While  many  persons  who  have  either 
made  or  witnessed  the  failures  in  raising  the  foreign  grapes  in 
vineyards  in  this  country,  believe  it  is  folly  for  us  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  France  and  Grermany  in  wine-making,  somex>f 
our  western  citizens,  aided  by  skilful  Swiss  and  German  vine- 
dressers—emigrants to  this  country,  have  placed  the  &ct  of 
profitable  vineyard  culture  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  The  vineyards  on  the  Ohio,  now  covering  many  acres, 
produce  regular,  and  very  large  crops,  and  their  wine  of  the 
different  characters  of  Madeira,  Hock,  and  Champagne,  brings 
very  readily  from  75  cents  to  one  dollcCr  a  gallon  in  Cincinnati. 
The  Swiss,  at  Vevay,  first  commenced  wine-making  in  the  West, 
but  to  the  zeal  and  fostering  care  of  N.  Longworth,  Epq.,  of 
Cincinnati,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  western  horticulturists, 
that  district  of  country  owes  the  Arm  basis  on  which  the  vine 
culture  is  now  placed.*  The  native  grapes— chiefly  the  Ca- 
tawba — are  entirely  used  there,  and  as  many  parts  of  the  middle 

*  FrtHn  an  iiiterMting  letter  on  thi^  rabject  which  Mr.  Longworth  hw  kindljr 
&Tour«3d  U8  with,  we  gladly  extract  the  folkiwing,  knofring  how  much  it  wili  in- 
terest the  jMactical  reader. 

"  I  can  scarcely  now  ntate  the  present  extent  of  the  cnlture  of  the  grape  tor 
wine  in  this  country.  We  have  a  la»e  German  population  who  are  yeany  pliUl^ 
ing  new  vineyards,  and  1  believe  the  Ohio  river  will  be,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century,  as  celebrated  for  its  wine  as  the  Rhine.  Afer  30  years  of  experience, 
with  vines  from  Madeira  in  the  south,  and  the  mountains  oi*  Jura  in  tne  iiocth, 
and  most  of  the  intermediate  latitudes,  1  am  satisfied  that  the  foreign  vine  can 
never  succeed  with  us.  Nor  do  1  believe  in  its  acclimation.  1  have  cultivated 
the  Cliassflas  for  the  table  for  30  years,  and  it  dot* »  not  now  fticcecd  so  well  as  h 
did  the  first  few  seasons  that  I  had  it.    I  have  found  two  or  three  foreign  varie* 


"^^eaa^a^^^^^p^^^^^M-i^K^^^i^iM^^^M^— 
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Slates  are  quite  as  fayoorable  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  these 
varieties,  the  much  greater  yield  of  these  grapes  leads  us  to  be 
lieve  that  we  may  even  here  pursue  wine^making  profitably. 
The  Tineyard  culture  of  the  native  grape  is  very  simple* 

ties  that  may  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  one  that  may  moke  a  wine  eqtial  to 
Madeira,  bat  it  producer  small  wood  and  will  not  brmr  a  laf|§[e  crop.  It  was  r^ 
ceived  from  Prbice  under  the  name  of  the  Mtssouri,  butMt  is  clearly  a  foreigii 
grape,  and  I  believe  of  the  Piaeau  family.  We  must  rely  on  our  native  grapes, 
and  new  varieties  raised  f^om  their  seed.  Our  beat  raccees,  with  present  materials, 
will  be  with  the  Catawba  grapi^,  as  we  can  make  fh>cB  it  a  wine  equal  to  the  best 
Hock,  and  with  a  finer  aroma.  I  sent  recently  a  sample  of  some  Catawba  wine 
to  New-Orleans,  and  was  offered  the  highest  price  of  Hock  wine  if  I  would  lin^ 
ward  a  quantity  for  sale. 

The  Isabella  rota  with  us  more  ibaa  other  grapes,  and  is  only  fit  to  make  a  sw«<(t 
wine  by  addinf^  sugar.  1  have  made  a  fine,  white,  sweet  wine  from  it,  and  have 
samples  now  12  years  of  age.  The  Ohio  grape  is,  with  m,  quite  aa  hardy  as  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella.  It  does  not  bear  tobe  crowded,  but  requires  the  foil  beno- 
fit  of  ths  sun  and  air.  I  deem  it  better  for  the  table  than  ibr  wine,  as  it  is  firee  from 
the  hard  pulp  common  to  most  of  our  native  grapes.  * 

The  ciiltivation  of  the  grape  at  Vevay  is  on  the  wane,  as  thev  cultivate  only 
one  variety~*the  Cape  smpe-Ht  native  sort,  oilierwiw  known  as  the  Alexander's, 
or  Schuylkill  Muscadeu.  From  it  ihey  roav  make  a  rough,  red,  acid  wine.  This 
iam?  grape  makes  a  wine  resembling,  and  equal  to,  the  Tenereifie,  when  made 
wiiliout  being  fermnnied  on  the  skins,  and  with  the  additioo  of  brandy  as  is  usual 
with  ttie  Tenereifie. 

I  have  now  14  vineyards,  under  the  management  of  Germans  and  Swiss,  and 
containing  about  70  acres.  The  wine  meets  a  ready  sale  with  our  German  popu- 
lation, at  prices  varying  from  75  cents  to  one  and  a  half  dollan  per  galloo,  by  the 
quanilty. 

The.  grape  requires  a  good  soil,  and  u  benefitted  by  well  rotted  manure.  For 
aspect  1  preftfr  the  sides  of  our  hil^,  but  our  native  grapes  would  not  succeed  weR 
in  a  d'y  sandy  miU,  particularly  the  Catawba,  which  is  a  oousin  german  to  the  old 
fox-grape^  that  prefers  a  spot  near  a  stream  of  wa*»r.  The  north  sides  of  our  hills 
are  the  richest,  and  I  beUeve  they  will,  as  our  summers  are  warm,  in  the  majority 
of  newottn  produce  the  best  crops.  In  my  first  attempts  at  vineyard  culture,  la 
gratify  my  Ctt:rmans,  I  went  to  unnecessarv  expense  in  deep  trenching.  In  a  looee 
soil,  bke  mine,  it  can  do  no  good ;  in  a  clay  soil  it  is  injurious  to  put  the  rich  soil 
below  and  have  firom  one  to  two  feet  of  day  on  the  top.  The  root  seldom  gets  to 
the  rich  soil,  and  gniws  too  near  the  surface,  which  should  be  guarded  against, 
as  the  fruit  then  suffers  from  the  drought.  Deep  ploughing  is  wstter,  aiiais  not 
h,  twentieth  part  of  the  expense.  Where  a  hUl  is  stuep,  trenching  and  w^ing — or 
sod  terracing,  is  necessary. 

I  believe  our  best  wine  will  be  made  in  latitudes  similar  to  ours.  A  location 
ftirther  north  may  answer  well  if  the  ground  be  covered  with  snpw  all  the  winter, 
to  protect  the  vine.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  on  the  Jura  mountains,  in  France.  Tliere  is  little 
doubt  that  the  grape  will  bear  better  with  us,  and  (judging  iiom  samples  I  have 
had  from  the  first  grower  at  the  south,)  will  make  a  better  wine  here  than  in 
Carolina. 

There  was  lately  published  an  absurd  statement  respecting  the  product  of  a 
vineyard  at  the  south — that  the  product  was  at  the  mteof  3,400  ^lons  of  wine  to 
the  acre.  This  arose  fraitt  a  fitlse  calculation,  made  by  mensonng  the  yieM  of  a 
single  vine,  which  grew  over  the  lop  of  a  tree,  and  calcuJaling  the  product  of  the 
vineyard  by  the  space  occupied  by  the  root  of  this  vine !  Oim  favourable  year  I 
oelected,  from  the  best  pan  o(  one  of  my  vineyards,  the  fourteenth  port  of  an  acre, 
the  product  of  which  was  106  gallon»--at  the  rale  of  1,470  gaUone  per  acre.  Thp 
best  crop  I  have  ever  seen,  was  here,  at  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Hackinger,  a  Ger- 
man—atwut  900  gallons  to  the  acre,  from  the  Catawba  grape.  It  was  a  truly 
gratif>in^  sight  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  vintage,  his  aged  father  sitting  in  h» 
arm  chair,  under  the  diade  of  a  tree,  in  the  centre  of  the  vineyard,  with  his  bot* 
tie  and  glass  **  just  as  he  did  in  Germany.*' 

We  generally  leave  six  feet  between  the  rowv,  and  use  the  ploiJgh,  setting  the 
plaiits  3  to4  feet  apart,  and  training  them  to  Flakes  about  6  feet  high.  >  Th•<39^ 


Strong  loamy  or  gntTelly  soilt  are  preterableH^Iimestane  8OO0 
being  utually  the  best — and  a  warm,  open,  tunny  txposwre  being 
indispensable.  The  vines  are  planted  in  rowst  about  six  feet 
apart,  and  trained  to  upright  stakes  or  posts  a»  in  Europe.  The 
ordinary  culture  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  field  of  Indian  corn — one 
man  and  liorse  with  the  plough,  and  the  horse-cultivator,  beins 
able  to  keep  a  pretty  large  surface  in  good  order.  The  annud 
pruning  is  performed  in  winter,  top-dressing  the  vines  when  it 
is  necessary  in  the  spring ;  and  the  summer  work,  stopping  side 
shoots,  thinning,  tying,  and  gathering,  being  chiefly  done  by 
women  and  children.  In  the  fermentation  of  the  newly  made 
wine  lies  the  chief  secret  of  the  vigneron,  and,  much  as  has 
been  said  of  this  in  books,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that 
careful  experiments,  or,  which  is  better,  a  resort  to  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  secure  success  in 
the  quality  of  the  wine  itself. 

Diseases.  The  mildew,  which  Is  troublesome  In  some  dis- 
tricts, is  easily  pre vemed  by  keeping  the  vine  of  small  size,  and 
by  the  renewal  system  of  pruning,  or,  never  allowing  the  vine 
to  bear  more  than  two  years  on  spurs  from  the  same  old  wood. 

The  beellea  which  sometimes  infest  the  grape  vine^  in  sum- 
mer, especially  the  large  brownish  yellow  vine  beetle,  (Pc/i<f- 
nota  puncUUa,)  and  the  grape-vine  flea^ beetle  (Haltica  thalyhea,) 
are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  and  buds,  and  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  is  hand-picking  when  taken  in  time.  But  we  would 
also  very  strongly  recommend  again  the  use  of  open  mouthed 
bottles,  half  filled,  (and  kept  renewed,)  with  a  mixture  of  sweet* 
ened  water  and  vinegar,  and  hung  here  and  there  among  the 
vines.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  bushels  of  beetles,  and  other  in- 
sects, destroyed  in  a  season,  and  all  injury  prevented,  simply 
by  the  use  of  such  bottles. 

Varietirs.  There  are  yet  but  few  varieties  of  our  native 
grapes  that  are  really  worthy  of  cultivation.  Adium  and 
Prince,  in  their  treatises,  describe  quite  a  large  number,  but 
many  of  these  are  really  quite  worthless.  In  the  following  list 
will  be  found  described  all  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  find  of 
any  value.  Most  of  these  as  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Alexan- 
der's, dec,  are  no  doubt  accidental  seedlings  from  the  wild  Fox- 


women  and  cliildpen  do  inoM  of  the  tftlior,  in  tyii^  the  vines,  trimning  tko 
ktend  aliooCB,  topping  the  fruit  hranches,  etc. 

in  oar  fint  experiraentfl  we  grnemliy  wed  to  add  sugar  to  the  juiee,  but  our 
Germane,  and  indeed  all  foreignere,  (five  the  wine  made  without  •agar  the  pre- 
fcreooe.  I  have  now  Catawba  wine  made  without  tiigar  30  yean  okS»  aonnd  and 
etiU  improving.  The  Catawba  will  convert  from  8  to  10  os.  to  the  gaiioii,  but 
when  eogar  in  added  it  does  not  so  readily  fine  itself.  When  1  add  Rucar  1  mix  it 
with  the  nrast  as  it  conns  from  the  press.  The  wines  ov  climate  wul  best  pro- 
dace  are  the  diy  Hock  wines ;  though,  from  oar  dry  Caiawba  wine,  a  skilfQl  louie- 
eomsr  can  make  all  the  varitrUes  of  sparkling  Hoek,  etc.,  equal  to  the  imported. 
The  best  Champagne  1  have  ever  drunk  was  made  by  one  of  my  Gcnnaa  tenantik 
ten  tkia  Caiawba  gcapa." 
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grape  of  the  northern  states.  {Vitis  Lahrusca,  L.)  While 
others  of  a  differeot  habit  in  leaf,  and  berry,  as  the  Elsing* 
burgh,  Ohio,  &c.,  are,  perhaps,  the  offspring  of  the  Frost  Grape, 
(  V.  cordifoliay)  or  the  Summer  Grape,  ( F.  eslivaUs.)  1  lie  most 
popular  American  Grapes,  as  yet,  are  the  Isabella  and  Catawba. 
More  delicate,  sorts  for  the  dessert,  being  free  from  pulp,  are 
the  Ohio,  Elsingburgh  and  Bland.  All  these  grapes  require  a 
warm  summer  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  flavour,  which  is 
the  reason  why,  in  the  cool  climate  of  Bn^and,  they  have  been 
pronounced  so  **  harsh  and  disagreeable." 


NaUve  Grapes. 


1-.  Alexander's.    Thomp.  Prln. 

SchnyUuU  MoMadelL    Adtm. 

Muscadine. 

Cape  Gmpe.  ) 

Spring  BliU  Constantia.  [  q^  Fm9,  IB. 

Clifton's  Conftantia.       ) 

Madeira,  of  York,  Pa. 

Tasker*!  Grape. 

Winne. 

This  "grape,  a  natural  seedling,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  gardener  to  Grov.  Penn,  before  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution.  it  is  not  unfrequently  found,  as  a  seedling,  from  the 
wild  Foxgrape,  on  the  borders  of  our  woods.  It  is  quite  sweet 
when  ripe,  and  makes  a  very  fair  wine,  but  is  quite  too  pulpy 
and  coarse  for  table  use.  The  bunches  are  more  compact,  and 
the  leaves  much  more  dawnyy  than  those  of  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  rather  compact,  not  shouldered.  Berries  of  medium 
size,  oval.  Skin  thick,  quite  black.  Flesh  with  a  very  firm 
pulp,  but  juicy,  and  quite  sweet  and  musky,  when  fully  ripe, 
which  it  is  not  till  the  last  of  October. 

2.  Bland. 

Bland's  Vixgiida. 

Bland's  Madeira. 

Bland's  Pale  Kad. 

PowtOL 

Red  Sappenong,  {qftcme.) 

The  Bland  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  native  grapes,  approach* 
iiig,  in  flavour  and  appearance,  the  Chasselas  grapes  of  £u* 
rope,  with  very  little  pulp,  and  only  a  slight  astringency.  It 
does  not  ripen  well  to  the  north  of  this,  except  in  favourable 

?|tuations,  and  should  always  be  planted  in  a  warm  exposure, 
t  is  a  genuine  native  sort,  (doubtless  a  natural  seedling,)  and 
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18  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir^nia,  by 
Col.  Bland  of  that  state,  who  presented  scions  to  Mr.  Bartrara, 
the  botanist,  by  whom  it  was  first  cultivated.  The  Bland  is  not 
a  great  bearer,  but  it  merits  a  place  in  every  good  garden  in 
this  country.     The  fruit  keeps  admirably,  in  jars,  for  winter 

use. 

Bunches  rather  long,  loose,  and  often 

with  small,  imperfect  berries.  .  Berries, 
(dg.  d6,)  round,  on  long  stalks — hang- 
inff  rather  thinly.  Skin  thin,  at  first, 
pale  green,  but  pale  red  when  ripe. 
Flesh  slightly  pulpy,  of  a  pleasant, 
sprightly,  delicate  flavour,  and  with 
little  or  no  musky  scent,  but  a  slight 
astringency.  Ripens  pretty  late.  Fo- 
liage lighter  green  than  that  of  the 
Fig.  96.   Bland,  Catawba,  smoother,  and  more  delicate. 

This  vine  is  quite  difficult  of  propagation  by  cuttings. 

3.  Catawba.     Adlum.  Ken. 

Red  Mancy. 
Ctit&wba  Tokay. 

This  excelleiTt  native  grape  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by 
Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  was  found  by  him  in 
Maryland.  It  probably  has  its  name  from  the  Catawba  river, 
but  it  has  been  found  growing  at  various  points  from  that  river 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  most  productive, 
aud  excellent  of  our  native  sorts,  either  for  wine  or  table  use, 
and  succeeds  well  in  all  situations  not  too  cold  for  grape  culture. 
In  habit  of  growth,  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Isabella  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two,  except  in  the  colour  and  shape  of 
the  fruit.  Unless- it  be  very  ripe,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
musky  in  flavour,  than  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  somewhat  »* 

loose,  shouldered.     Berries,  (fig.  97,)  J^Jj^ 

round,  (or  sometimes  slightly  oval,) 
pretty  large.  Skin  rather  thick,  pale 
red  in  the  shade,  but  pretty  deep  red 
in  the  sun,  covered  with  a  lilac  bloom. 
Flesh  slightly  pulpy,  juicy,  very 
aweet,  with  an  aromatic,  rich,  musky 
flavour.     Ripe   from  the    Ist  to  the  Fig.  97.    Catawba, 

middle  of  October,  and  should  be  allowed  to  hang  till  fully  ripe. 

The  To  Kalon,  is  a  seedling  of  this  grape  raised  by  the  late 
Dr.  Spofford,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  It  has  no  pulp,  but  it 
proves,  with  us,  too  shy  a  bearer  to  be  worth  cultivatbn. 
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.  Pond's  Smn.iNQ  is  a  sub-variety  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
fioston,  which  ripens  earlier  than  the  Catawba,  but  is  also  a 
shy  bearer. 

4.   DlAlVA. 

A  seedling  of  the  Catawba,  raised  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore,  of 
Boston,  and  named  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  superiour  quality,  and  to  ripen  a  fortnight 
earlier,  which  will  make  it  valuable  at  the  north. 

Fruit  much  resembling  the  Catawba,  but  paler  in  colour,  be- 
ing a  pale  grayish  red.  Bunches  loose.  Berry  round,  almost 
without  pulp,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour. 

5.  EtsiKBimoH.    Ken.  Prin.  Adlum. 

Smait'f  Elingbni]! . 
ElMnboiough. 

A  very  nice  little  grape  for  the  dessert,  perfectly  sweet  and 

melting,  without  pulp,  originally  brought  from  a  village  of  this 

name  in  Salem  co.,  New-Jersey.     It  is  not  a  great  deal  larger 

^^  than  the  common  Frost  grape,  in  the  sim  of  the 

^^^^  berry.     A  moderate,  but  regular  bearer,  ripens 

^^"  >w    well,  and  much  esteemed  by  many  for  the  table. 

f         A      Bunches  pretty  large,   loose,  and  shouldered. 

(  )  Berries,  (fig.  98,)  small,  round.     Skin  thin,  black, 

\^,^^^  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  entirely  with- 
Fig.93.  iSifwi^-O"^   P^^Pj   nielting,   sweet,   and  excellent.     The 

6wyA.  leaves  are  deeply  5-lobed,  pretty  dark  green,  and 
the  wood  rather  slender,  with  long  joints. 

6.  Isabella.     Prin.  Ken.  Adlum. 

This  very  popular  grape,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  was 
brought  to  the  north^and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  cultivators, 
about  the  year  1818,  by  Mra.  Isabella  Gibbs,  the  wife  of  George 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named.  Its  great  y\g* 
our,  hardiness,  and  productiveness,  with  the  least  possible  care, 
have  caused  it  to  be  most  widely  disseminated.  A  vine  grow, 
ing  here  has  borne  12  bushels  of  grape  in  a  single  year.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  hardy,  and  ripens  earlier  than  the  Ca- 
tawba,  which  renders  it  valuable  at  the  northern  part  of  this 
state,  or  the  colder  portions  of  New- England.  No  farmer's 
garden,  however  small,  should  be  without  this  and  the  Ca- 
tawba. 

Bunches  of  good  size — five  to  seven  inches  long,  rather  loose, 
shouldered.     Berries,  {fig.  99,)«oval,  pretty  large.     Skin  thick. 
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dark  purple,  becoming  at  last  nearly 
black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  tender,  with  some  pulp,  which 
nearly  dissolves  when  fully  mature  ; 
juicy,  sweet,  and  rich,  with  slight 
musky  aroma. 

This  grape  is  frequently  picked  as 
soon  as  it  is  well  coloured,  and  Long 
before  it  is  ripe.  Fi?'  W«   -ftaWo. 

7.  Lenohu  ' 

SampCert 
Clarence  T 

A  very  excellent  table  grape,  perhaps  superior  in  flavour  for 
the  dessert  to  any  of  the  foregoing,  it  comes,  originally,  from 
Mr.  Lenoir,  of  the  Santee  River,  Carolina,  and  is  believed  to  be 
a  seedling  raised  by  him  from  a  seed  of  one  of  the  Burgundy 
grapes.  It  has  very  much  the  habit  of  a  foreign  vine,  but  ap< 
pears  to  bear  well,  and  ripen  admirably  here.  The  wood  is 
grayish  brown,  strong,  and  long  jointed,  and,  like  the  EHsing- 
burgh  and  Ohio  grapes  should  be  left  rather  long  in  pruning. 

Bunches  very  handsome,  large,  compact,  not  much  shouldered. 
Berries  small,  round.  Skin  (bin,  purple,  with  a  slight  bloom. 
Flesh  tender,  melting,  (without  pulpiness,)  sweet,  and  excellent. 

8.  NoETON*s  Virginia.     Prin.  Ken. 

Norton's  SMdling. 

A  native  seedling,  produced  by  a  cross  between  the  Bland 
•and  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  Dr.  N.  Norton,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
nnia.  It  is  a  most  productive  grape  in  garden  or  vineyard, 
bearing  very  large, Crops  (especially  at  the  south,  where  many 
kinds  lot,)  in  all  seasons.  It  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Ohio  grape,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct,  more  puipy, 
and  less  agreeable  for  the  dessert,  though,  probably  a  much 
better  wine  grape. 

Bunches  long, .  sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches,  occasionally 
shouldered,  somewhat  compact.     Berries  small,  round.     Skin 
thin,  dark  purple.     Flesh  pulpy,  with  a  brisk,  rather  rough  fla- 
vour.    The  foliage  is  light  coloured,  shaped  like  the  Elsingburgh. 
Shoots  strong  and  hardy. 

9.  MissouBi. 

MiBK>uri  Seedling. 
This  grape  we  received  from  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  con- 
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liderably  oultiTatedi  and  muoh  esteemed  in  the  vineyards, 
making  a  wine  much  resembling  Madeira.  It  was  received  there 
from  the  east,  •under  this  name,  and  we  think,  may  very  proba- 
bly be  a  seedling  from  one  of  the  Pineau  or  Burgundy  grapes. 
It  is  not  very  productive,  and  makes  little  wood.  The  latter  is 
grayish,  spotted  with  dark  brown  specks,  short  jointed,  buds  in 
clusters,  doable  and  triple.     Leaves  deeply  cut,  trilobed. 

Bunches  loose,  and  of  moderate  size.  Berries  small,  round. 
Skin  thin,  almost  black,  with  very  little  bloom.  Flesh  tender, 
with  little  pulp,  sweet,  and  pleasant,  but  inferiour  to  the  Ohio 
for  the  table. 

10.  Omo. 

Segar  Box  Grape. 
Longworth*s  Ooia 

This  grape,  which  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
ention,  has  a   rather  singular  history.     The  cuttings,  from 
vhich  all  the  present  stock  has  originated,  were  left  in  a  segar 
DQX,  at  the  residence  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
during  his  absence  from  home,  by  some  person  who  was  not 
known,  and  who  left  no  account  of  them.     It  is  still  commonly 
k*>wo  as  the  Segar  Box  in  that  vicinity.     Subsequent  efibrts  to 
trace  its  origin  have  not  been  successful,  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
from  its  strong  general  resemblance  to  the  Elsingburgh,  that  it 
is  a  native.     It  is  a  capital  dessert  fruit,  free  from  pulp,  and  of 
excellent  flavour,  in  Cincinnati,  but  does  not  maintain  that  repu- 
tation here ;  it  requires  a  very  warm  and  dry  climate  to  deve- 
lop its  flavour.     It  ripens  early,    but  we  fear  it   will  prove  a 
little  tender  to  the  north  of  this.     The  wood  is  strcnig,  long  jointed., 
lighter  red  than  that  of  the  Norton's  Virginia,  and  smooth,  with 
peculiarly  pointed  buds.     Leaves  large,  trilobed. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  from  six  to  ten 
inches,  and  often  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
rather  loose,  tapering,  shouldered.  Ber- 
ries, (fig.  100,)  small,  round.  Skin  thin, 
purple,  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  tender, 
and  melting,  without  any  pulp,  sweet,  and 
very  excellent. 

This  grape  is  a  good  bearer,  requires  to 
l^ig.  100.    Ohio,      be  well  pruned,  and  the  wood  latd-in  thin 

and  long. 

11.  Shurtleff's  Sbbdlino. 

A  new  variety  raised  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  of  Pemberton 
Hill,  near  Boston.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  foreign  grape,  but 
appears  to  hare  a  hardier  habit  than  most  foreign  varieties.    But 
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little,  however,  is  yet  known  of  it,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  cultivators  generally  for  trial,  but  we  hope  soon 
to  see  it  disseminated. 

Bunches  large,  ofien  weighing  a  pound,  shouldered.  Berries 
nearly  as  large  as  Black  Hamburgh,  oval,  pretty  thickly  set* 
Skin  thick,  light  purple,  or  lilac,  (obscurely  spotted,)  with  a 
grayish  bloom.  Flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  «weet,  and  very  excel- 
lent flavour.  This  fruit  ripens  early  in  September,  or,  in  fovour- 
able  situations  the  last  of  August. 

12.  ScuFPERNOiiG.     Prin.  Adlum. 

Fox  Grape.  *) 

American  Muscadine.  K  **  ~«**- 

Roanoftke.  J 

Vitis  valpina.    Lind. 

— ^  rotundifoiia.    Miehx, 

'The  Scuppemong  grape  is  a  very  distinct  southern  species, 
found  growing  wild,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  climbing  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  It  is  easily  known  from  every  other 
grape  by  the  small  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  seldom  over 
;  ^.<  |wo  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  their  being  glossy  and 
f  '!^^'')  Snooth  on  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces.  These  leavifts 
are  roundish,  and  coarsely  serrated,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
slender ;  the  old  wood  is  smooth,  and  not  shaggy,  like  that  of 
most  vines.     This  species  is  dioecious. 

•  We  have  made  several  trials  with  the  Scuppemong  grape,  but 
'.f7nd  it  quite  too  tender  for  a  northern  climate,  being  killed  to  the 
'ground  by  our  winters.     At  the  south  it  is  a  very  hardy,  pro- 
^ductLn^e,  and  excellent  wine  grape.    The  White  and  Black  Scup- 
pemong sci^rcely  differ,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit.     The 
tendrils  of  ^ach  correspond  in  hue  with  the  fruit. 

Bungiies  small,  loose,  seldom  composed  of  more  than  six  ber- 
ries. Berries  round,  large.  Skin  thick,  light  green  in  the 
white,  dark  red  in  the  black  variety.  Flesh  quite  pulpy,  ex- 
cept when  very  thoroughly  ripe,  juicy  and  sweet,  but  with  a 
strong,  musky  scent  and  flavour. 

12.  Waerbn. 

A  variety  recently  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Prince,  of 
Flushing,  which  may  prove  synonymous  with  Nos.  7  or  9.  We 
made  the  following  memoranda  from  an  examination  of  the  fruit 
last  season. 

Bunches  long,  loose,  slightly  shouldered.  Berries  round, 
small,  of  the  same  size,  and  form  of  those  of  the  Elsingbur^h, 
but  rather  more  closely  set.  Skin  thin,  dark  purple,  with  but 
little  bloom.  Flesh  tender,  melting,  with  no  pulp,  and  a  very 
sweet,  pleasant  flavour* 


v*-**. 
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QmsR  WTLD  TARiSTTES.  There  are  many  other  wild  varie- 
ties recently  introduced  iBto  gardens,  but  which  are  of  little  or 
no  value  for  the  table.  Among  these,  the  Cunningham  and 
Woodaon  Prince  Edward,  from  Virginia,  are  pretty  good  wine 
grapes,,  though  the  former  is  a  shy  bearer.  Gimbrede^s  Hudson 
and  Ladies*  gnipes,  as  well  as  the  Hyde's  Black,  Red  Rtver, 
Perfumed  Red,  and  several  others,  are  Foxgrapes,  with  a  strong 
scent,  and  harsh  flavour,  of  no  value  for  the  dessert,  and  un- 
worthy of  cultiyation.  The  ^oy  Grape,  Hyde's  Eliza,  and 
some  otherS)  are  varieties  of  the  Isabella,  in  no  way  remarkable. 
Worthington  and  Luffborough  are  recommended  by  Adlum  for 
wine  ;  we  have  found  them  harsh  and  worthless  for  the  dessert. 

Selection  of  foreign  grapes  for  hardy  culture.  Royal  Musea^ 
dine.  Early  Black  Judy,  Early  While  Mahasie,  Black  Prince. 

Selection  of  foreign  grapes  for  a  innery.  Black  Handmrgh, 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Frontignan,  Royal  Musca* 
dine.  West's  St.  Peters,  Red  Frontignan. 

Selection  of  native  grapes  for  a  small  garden,  Catawba^ 
Blandy  Ohio,  Lenoir,  Isabella, 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE    MULBERRY. 

Morua^  Totim.    Uriioacea,  of  botanists. 
Jtsmst^  of  the  FVench ;  JMauaeerbainn,  German ;  Jforo,  Italian ;  Mmrel,  Spanish. 

Thb  Mulberry  is  a  hardy,  deciduous  fruit  tree,  but  little  cul. 
tlvated  in  this  country,  though  it  is  really  a  very  considerable 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  summer  fruits,  and  every  garden  of 
considerable  size,  ought  to  contain  one  or  two  trees.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  July,  very  soon  after  the  season  of  cherries.  It  is 
rarely  picked  from  the  trees,  as  it  falls  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  custom  to  keep  the  surface  below  it  in  short  turf, 
and  the  fruit  is  picked  from  the  clean  grass.  Or,  if  the  surface 
Is  dug  ground,  it  may  be  sown  thickly  with  cress  seed,  six  weeks 
previously  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  will  form  a  tem- 
porary carpet  of  soft  verdure. 

The  Red  Mulberry  {Morus  rubra,  L.)  is  a  native  species, 
more  or  less  common  in  our  woods,  with  large,  rough,  heart- 
shaped  or  lobed  leaves.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
very  pleasant  and  palatable— though  much  inferiour  to  the  fol- 
lowing sort.     It  bears  transplanting  well,  or  is  easi'y  raised 
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from  seed,  and  may,  unJoubtedly,  be  greatly  improved"  by 
peated  reproduction  in  this  way.  As  it  forms  a  targe  orna- 
mental tree  with  a  fine  spreading  head,  40  feet  high,  it  is  well 
deserving  a  place  on  the  lawn,  or  near  the  house,  in  ornamental 
plantations. 

Johnson  Mulbebrt.  We  have  lately  received  from  Profes- 
sor  Rirtland,  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  horticultu- 
rltts  in  the  country,  this  new  variety  of  our  native  Mulberry, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  be  of  extra  large  size  and  superior 
flavour. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  cylindric ;  blackish  colour,  sub- 
acid, and  of  mild,  agreeable  flavour.  Growth  of  the  wood 
strong  and  irregular.     Leaves  uncommonly  large. 

The  Black  Mulberry,  or  English  Mulberry,  (Morw  nigra^ 
L.)  is  a  very  celebrated  old  fruit  tree,  originally  from  Asia, 
more  or  less -commonly  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but 
yet  quite  rare  in  this  country.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  it  seldom 
attains  a  height  of  more  than  12  or  15  feet,  forming  a  low, 
branching  tree;  with  lobed  leaves,  but  it  is  very  long  lived,  and 
there  is  a  specimen  in  England,  at  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, 300  years  Old.  In  this  country  it  is  scarcely 
hardy  enough  for  the  eastern  states  ;  but  it  thrives  pretty  Veil 
here,  and  we  have  seen  very  fine  crops  on  a  tree  in  a  sheltered 
position,  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  80  miles  above  New- 
York.  The  fruit  is  incomparably  larger  and  finer  than  that  of 
the  Red  Mulberry,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly 
an  inch  across — black,  and  of  delicious  flavour. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  White  Mulberry,  commonly 
cultivated  for  silk,  but  which  produce  fruit  of  no  value. 

The  best  soil  for  the  Mulberry,  is  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam. 
The  tree  requires  little  or  no  pruning,  and  is  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture. It  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings,  throe  feet  long, 
planted  in  the  spring,  half  their  depth  in  the  groand  ;  cuttings 
made  of  pieces  of  the  roots  will  also  send  up  shoots  and  become 
plants. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

NUTS. 


The  European  Walnut,  {Juglans  regia,  L. ;  Noyer,  of  the 
French  ;  Walnaussbaum,  German  ;  iVbci7,  Italian  ;  and  Nogal, 
Spanish ;)  better  known  here  as  the  Madeira  Nut,  is  a  fine  lofty 
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gromng  tree,  with  a  handsome  spreading  head,  ^nd  hearing 
cro{>s  of  large  and  excellent  nuts,  enclosed  like  those  of  our 
native  hlack  walnut  in  a  simple  husk.  It  stands  the  winter 
very  well  here,  and  to  the  south  of  this  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  profitable  fruit  to  plant  for  the  market.  The  fruit  in  ft  greeo 
state  is  very  highly  esteemed  for  pickling,  and  the  great  quan* 
tities  of  the  ripe  nuts  annually  imported  and  sold  here,  prove  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  for  the  table.  There  are 
several  varieties  reputed  to  be  of  rather  finer  quality,  which, 
however,  have  not  displaced  the  original  species,  even  in  vthe 
gardens  of  Europe,  and  have  not  yet  borne  fruit  here. 

This  tree  is  usually  propagated  by  the  seed,  and  transplanted 
from  the  nurseries  when  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  But  it 
may  also  be  grafted,  with  due  care,  on  the  common  hickory  nut. 

The  Hickory  Nut  {Carya  alba,)  or  shell-bark.  The  Black 
Walnut  {Juglans  nigral)  and  the  Butternut,  (/.  cineriay)  are 
native  nut- bearing  trees,  common  in  our  forests,  and  too  well 
known  to  i^eed  description  here.  There  are  occasionally  found, 
in  the  woods,  accidental  varieties  of  the  shell-bark  hickory,  of 
much  larger  size  and  finer  flavour  than  the  common  species, 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  we  confess,  to  our 
own  taste,  this  nut  is  much  superiour  to  the  European  walnut. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  that  with  a  little  care  in  reproduction 
by  seed,  the  shell-bark  may  be  trebled  in  size,  and  greatly  im- 
proved in  flavour. 

The  Filbert,  (NoiseUet  of  the  French  ;  Nasshaum,  Grerman  ; 
Avellano,  Spanish ;)  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  common 
hazel-nut  of  the  woods  of  Europe,  Corylus  avellana^  L.)  The 
fruit  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  our  common  hazel* 
nut,  and  from  its  size  and  excellent  flavour  is  admired  for  the 
dessert.  The  old  Spanish  filbert  common  in  many  of  our  gar- 
dens, is  a  worthless,  nearly  .barren  variety,  but  we  have  found 
the  better  English  sorts  productive  and  excellent  in  this  climate, 
and  at  least  a  few  plants  of  them,  should  have  a  place  in  all  our 
gardens.  They  are  generally  raised  from  layers,  made  in  the 
spring,  but  they  may  also  be  grafted  readily  on  the  common 
hazel-nut,  or  the  Spanish  nut.  When  planted  out  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sucker,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  form  of 
bushes  with  low  heads,  branching  out  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  they  should  be  annually  pruned  somewhat  like 
the  gooseberry,  so  as  to  preserve  a  rather  thin,  open  head^- 
shortening  back  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots  one  half^ 
every  spring. 

The  following  are  the  best  filberts  known. 

1.  Cosford.  (Thomp.  P.  Mag.)  Nut  large,  oblong  ;  husk 
hairy  ;  shell  remarkably  thin,  and  kernel  of  excellent  flavour. 
A.  good  bearer. 

2.  Frizzled.    (Thomp.  P.  Mag.)    Easily  known  by  its  hand- 
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some,  deeplj  cut  husk.     Nut  of  medium  size,  oval,  compressed ; 
husk  hairy ;  shell  thick  ;  kernel  sweet  and  good. 

3.  Northamptonshire  Prolific.  (Thomp.)  Ripens  early. 
Nut  of  ^medium  size,  oblong,  husk  hairy ;  shell  thick. 

4.  Red  Filbert.  Basily  known  from  other  sorts,  by  the 
crimson  skin  of  the  kernel.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovate. 
Shell  thick.     Kernel  with  a  peculiar,  excellent  flavour. 

5.  WHrrs  Filbert.  (Thomp.  Lind.)  Resembles  the  last, 
but  with  a  light  yellow  or  white  skin.  The  tree  is  also  quite 
bushy.     Nuts  dvate.     Husk  long  and  tubular. 

The  English  generally  call  those  varieties  with  long  husks, 
filberU,  {fylUhtards^)  and  those  with  short  husks,  simply  nuts. 
The  Chestnut,  {Castanea  vesca,  W. ;  Chatagnier^  of  the 
French  ;  Ctutainenhaumt  German  ;  Castagno,  Italian  ;)  is  one 
of  our  loftiest  forest  trees,  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  bearing  excellent  nuts.  The  foreign 
variety  best  known  in  this  country,  is  the  Spanfth  Chestnut,  with 
fruit  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  and  wliich 
is  excellent  when  boiled  or  roasted.  It  thrives  very  well  here, 
but  is  not  quite  hardy  to  the  north  or  east  of  this.  One  or  two 
English  varieties  have  been  produced,  of  considerable  excel- 
lence,  among  which,  the  Downton  is  considered  the  best.  The 
French  cultivate  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  greater  or  less 
excellence,  but'  though  some  of  them  have  been  introduced,  we 
have  pot  yet  fairly  tested  them  in  this  country. 

The  CHiNQtJAPiN,  or  Dwarf  Chestnut,  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the 
chestnut,  usually  growing  not  more  than  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
And  bearing  fVuii  of  half  the  size  as  the  common  chestnut,  with 

,  (he  same  flavour.     It  is  worth  a  place  in  a  small  fruit  garden, 

'^as  a  curiosity. 

All  the  chestnuts  are  very  easily  cultivated  in  any  good,  light 
soil,  and  may  be  propagated .  by  grafting,  and  by  sowing  the 
Beeds. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


THB    PLUM. 


Fnauu  iomegtioa,  L.    RoaacM,  of  botanbti. 
FrumeTt  of  tbe  Fironch ;  PJkutmaAaum,  Garman ;  Prugno,  ItallaB ;  Cinula, 

Spanish. 

The  original  parent  of  most  of  the  cultivated  plums  of  our 
gardens  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
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bat  il  has  become  naturalized  in  this  country,  and  in  many 
parts  of  it  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance^*  That  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  middle  states  are  admirably  suited  to  this 
fruit  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  almost  spontaneous  production 
of  such  varieties  as  the  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lawrence's  Fa- 
vourite,  eta  ;  sorts  which  equal  or  surpass  in  beauty  or  flavour 
the  most  celebrated  plums  of  France  or  England. 

Uses.     The  finer  kinds  of  plums  are  beautiful  dessert  fruitSi 

of  rich  and  luscious^  flavour.     They  are  not,  perhaps,  so  en« 

tirely  wholesome  as  the  peach  or  the  pear,  as,  from  their  some- 

*  what  cloying  and  flatulent  nature,  unless  when  very  perfectly 

ripe,  they  are  more  likely  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 

For  the  kitchen  the  plum  is  also  very  highly  esteemed,  being 
prized  for  tarts,  pies,  sweetmeats,  etc.  In  the  south  of  France 
an  excellent  spirit  b  made  from  this  fruit  fermented  with  honey. 
In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  where  they  are  very  abundant, 
they  are  halved,  stoned,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  ovens,  in  large 
quantities,  and  are  then  excellent  for  winter  use.  For  eating, 
the  plum  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  perfectly 
ripe,  and  the  fruit  will  always  be  finer  in  proportion  as  the  tree 
has  a  more  sunny  exposure.  The  size  and  quality  of  tiie  fruit 
is  always  greatly  improved  by  thinning  the  fruit  when  it  is  half 
grown.     Indeed  to  prevent  rotting  and  to  have  this  fruit  in  its  '^^ 

highest  perfection,  no  two  plums  should  be  allowed  to  touch 
each  other  while  growing,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  take  this 
pains,  are  amply  repaid  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit.        », 

One  of  the  niost  important  forms  of  the  plum  in  commerce  is 
that  of  pruneSy  as  they  are  exported  from  France  to  every  part, 
of  the  world.     We  quote  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  best  mode  of  preparing  prunes  from  the  Arharetum  BriU      ^ 
iaiiicvm. 

The  best  prunes  are  made  near  Tours,  of  the  St.  Catherine 

M 

r 

*  There  are  tliree  apecies  of  wild  plum  indigenoiM  ta  thk  country— of  tolerable 
flavour,  but  seldom  dnitivated  in  our  gardens.    They  are  the  following. 

L  The  Chickasaw  Plum.  {Pmnus  Chioasa,  Michaux.)  fruit  &out  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  and  red  or  Tellowish  red,  of  a  pieaeant,  sub- 
acid flavour,  ripens  pretty  early.  Skin  thin.  The  branches  are  thorny,  the  head 
rather  bushy ^  with  narrow  lanceolate,  serrulate  leaves,  Idoking  al  a  little  dbtance, 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  peach  tree.  It  usually  grows  about  13  or  14  feet  high, 
but  on  the  Prairies  of  Arkansas  it  is  only  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  in  this  form  it  is 
alsotiommon  in  Texas.  The  Dwarf  Tkzas  Plum  described  by  Kenrick  is  only 
this  species.    It  is  quite  ornamental. 

II.  Wild  Rco  or  Yellow  Plum.  (P.  americana,  Marehall.)  Fruit  ronndlsh- 
oval,  skin  thick,  reddish  orange,  with  a  iuicy,  yellow,  sub-acid  pulp.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  and  the  old  branches  rough  and  somewhat  thon^y. 
Grovi-8  in  hedges,  and  by  the  bonks  of  streams,  fromCanada  to  ijic  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico.   Tree  from  10  to  15  feet  high.    Fruit  ripena  in  July  and  August 

III.  The  Bkacm  Plum,  or  Sand  Plum.  (P.  maraSima,  Wang.)  'A  low  shrub, 
with  stout  BtrajL'giing  branches,  found  mostiy  on  the  sandy  sea-coast,  from  Maw>a- 
chuHelts  to  Virginia,  and  seldom  ripening  well  elsewhere.  Fruit  roundish,  scarcely 
an  inch  in  diameter,  red  or  purple,  covered  with  a  bloom :  pleasant,  but 
wbat  astringent.    liCaves  oval,  finely  serrate. 
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plum  and  ^e  prune  d'Agen  ;  and  the  best  French  plumi  (a(K 

called  in  England,)  are  made  in  Provence,  of  the  PerdrigoH 
bland,  the  Brignole,  and  the  prune  d'Asjt ;  the  Provence  plums 
being  most  fleshy,  and  having  always  most  bloom.  Both  kinds 
are,  however,  made  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  pluma,  lu  various 
parts  of  France.  The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  ripe 
enough  to  fall  from  the  trees  on  their  being  slightly  shaken. 
They  are  then  laid,  separately,  on  frames,  or  sieves,  made  of 
wicker-work  of  laths,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sun^ 
till  they  become  as  soil  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  put  into  i^  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  left  there 
for  twenty- four  hours  ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven 
■being  slightly  reheated,  they  are  put  in  again  when  it 'is  rather 
warmer  than  it  waa  before.  The  next  day  they  are  again  taken 
out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the  sieves.  The  oven  is 
heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  the  oven 
is  one-fourth  degree  hotter  than  it  was  the  Second  time.  After 
remaining  twenty  four  hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  togei 
quite  cold.  Tbeyare  then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  per- 
formed by  turning  the  stone  in  the  plum  without  breaking  the 
skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sieves,  which 
are  placed  in  an  oven,  from  which  the  bread  has  been  just 
drawn.  The  door  of  the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  crevices  are 
stopped  round  it  with  clay  or  dry  grass.  An  hour  afterwards, 
the  plums  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is  again  shut  with  a  cup 
of  water  in  it,  for  about  two  hours.  When  the  water  is  so  warm 
as  just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  left  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  operation  is  finished,  and  they  are  put  loosely  into  small, 
long,  and  rather  deep  boxes,  for  sale.  The  common  sorts  are 
gathered  by  shaking  the  trees  ;  but  the  finer  kinds,  for  making 
French  plums,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalk,  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  without  touching  the  fruit,  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed 
of  vine-leaves  in  a  basket.  When  the  baskets  are  filled,  without 
the  plums  touching  each  other,  they  are  removed  to  the  fruit 
room,  where  they  are  lefl  for  two  or  three  days  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air  ;  after  which,  the  same  process  is  employed  as  for 
the  others ;  and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on 
the  fruit,  even  when  quite  dry. 

Propagation  and  ctrLTtrRE.  The  plum  is  usually  propagated 
in  this  country  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  any  common  free  grow- 
ing variety,  (avoiding  the  damsons  which  are  not  readily  work- 
ed,) and  budding  them  when  two  years  old,  with  the  finer  sorts. 
The  stones  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  broad 
drills,  (as  in  planting  peas,)  but  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
In  good  soil  the  seedlings  will  reach  eighteen  inches  or  two  fc^t 
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^  leis;ht,  tho  next  season,  and  in  the  autumn  or  the  ensuing 
pring,  they  may  be  taken  from  the  seed  beds,  their  tap  rooto 
^educed,  and  all  that  are  of  suitable  size,  planted  at  once  in  the  { 

lursery  rows,  the  smaller  ones  being  thickly  bedded  until  after  | 

mother  season's  growth.  I 

The  stocks  planted  out  in  the  nursery  will,  ordinarily,  be  ready 
Tor  working  about  the  ensuing  midsummer,  and,  as  the  plum  is 
quite  difficult  to  bud  in  this  dry  climate,  if  the  exact  season  is 
not  chosen,  the  budder  must  watch  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
and  insert  his  buds  as  early  as  they  are  sufficiently  firm, — say, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  about  the  10th  of  July.  Insert  the  buds, 
if  possible,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock,  that  being  more  pro- 
teoted  from  the  sun,  and  tie  the  bandage  rather  more  tightly 
than  for  other  trees. 

The  English  propagate  very  largely  by  layers  three  varieties 
of  the  common  plum — the  Muscle,  the  Brussels  and  the  Pear 
Plum,  which  are  almost  exclusively  employed  for  stocks  with 
them.  But  we  have  not  found  these  stocks  jsuperiour  to  the 
seedlings  raised  from  our  common  plums,  (the  Blue  Gage, 
Horse-plum,  &c.,)  so  abundant  in  all  our  gardens.  For  dwHrf. 
ing,  the  seedlings  of  the  Mirabelle  are  chiefly  employed. 

Open  standard  culture,  is  the  universal  mode  in  America,  9m 
the  plum  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  fruit  trees.  It  requires  lit- 
tle or  no  pruning,  beyond  that  of  thinning  out  a  crowded  head, 
or  taking  away  decayed  or  broken  branches,  and  this  should  be 
done  before  midsummer,  to  prevent  the  flow  of  gum.  Old  trees 
that  have  become  barren,  may  be  renovated  by  heading  them 
in  pretty  severely,  coverings  the  wounds  with  our  solution  of 
gum  shellac,  and  giving  them  a  good  top  dressing  at  the  roots. 

Soil.  The  plum  will  grow  vigorously  in  almost  every  part 
of  this  country,  but  it  only  bears  its  finest  and  most  abundant 
crops  in  heavy  loams,  or  in  soils  in  which  there  is  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  clay.  In  sandy  soils,  the  tree  blossoms,  and 
sets  plentiful  crops,  but  they  are  rarely  perfected,  falling  a  prey 
to  the  curculio,  an  insect  that  harbors  in  the  soil,  and  seems  to 
find  it  difficult  to  penetrate  or  live  in  one  of  a  hea^'y  texture, 
while  a  warm,  light,  sandy  soil,  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  its 
propagation.  It  is  also,  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  heavy  soil  is 
naturally  the  most  favourable  one.  The  surprising  &cility  with 
which  superior  new  varieties  are  raised  merely  by  ordinary  re- 
production from  seed,  in  certain  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  at  Hudson,  or  near  Albany,  where  the  soil  is  quiUi 
clayey,  and  alHO  the  delicious  flavour  and  great  productive- 
ness and  health  of  the  plum  tree  there  almost  without  any  care, 
while  in  adjacent  districts  of  rich  sandy  land  it  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain bearer,  are  very  convincing  proofs  of  the  great  importance 
of  clayey  soil  for  this  fruit. 

Where  the  whole  soil  of  a  place  is  light  an4  s^dy,  we  l^oqld 
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recommend  the  employment  of  pure  yellow  loam  or  yellow  clay, 
in  the  place  of  manure,  when  preparing  the  border  or  spaces  for 
planting  the  plum.  Very  heavy  clay,  burned  slowly  by  mixings 
it  in  large  heaps  with  brush  or  faggots,  is  at  once  an  admirable 
manure  and  alterative  for  such  soils.  Swamp  muck  is  al«o 
one  of  the  best  substances,  and  especially  that  from  salt  watar 
marshes. 

Common  salt  we  have  found  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  the 
plum  tree.  It  not  only  greatly  promotes  its  health  and  luxuri- 
ance,  but  from  the  dislike  which  most  insects  have  to  this  sub- 
stance, it  drives  away  or  destroys  most  of  those  to  which  the 
plum  is  liable.  The  most  successful  plum  grower  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, applies,  with  the  best  results,  half  a  peck  of  coarse 
salt  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  each  bearing  tree,  annu- 
ally, about  the  first  of  April. 

Insects  and  diseases.  There  are  but  two  drawbacks  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plum  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  in 
some  districts  so  great  as  almost  to  destroy  the  value  of  this  tree. 
These  are  the  curculio,  and  the  knots. 

The-  curculio,  or  plum-weevil,  (Rhynclianus  Nenuphar^)  is 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  smooth  stone  fruits.  The  culti- 
vator of  the  Plum,  the  Nectarine,  and  the  Apricot,  in  many 
parts  of  vho  country,  afler  a  flattering  profusion  of  snowy  blos- 
soms and  an  abundant  promise  in  the  thickly  set  young  crops 
of  fruit,  has  the  frequent  mortification  of  seeing  nearly  all,  or 
indeed,  often  the  whole  crop,  fall  from  the  trees  when  half  or 
two.thirds  grown. 

If  he  examines  these  falling  fruits,  he  will  perceive  on  the 
surface  of  each,  not  far  from  the  stalk,  a  small  semi-circular 
scar.  This  star  is  the  crescent-shaped  insignia  of  that  little 
Turk,  the  curculio ;  an  insect  so  small,  as  perhaps,  to  have  es- 
caped  his  observation  for  years,  unless  particularly  drawn  to  it, 
but  which  nevertheless  appropriates  to  himself  the  whole  pro- 
duct of  a  tree,  or  an  orchard  of  a  thousand  trees. 

The  habits  of  this  curculio,  or  plum- weevil,  are  not  yet  fully 
and  entirely  ascertained.  But  careful  observation  has  resulted 
in  establishing  the  following  points  in  its  history. 

The  plum- weevil  is  a  small,  dark  brown 
beetle,  with  spots  of  white,  yellow,  and  black. 
Its  length  is  scarcely  one-fiAh  of  an  inch.  On 
its  back  are  two  black  humps,  and  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pretty  long,  curved  throat  and 
snout,  which,  when  it  is  at  rest,  is  bent  between 
the  forelegs.  It  is  also  provided  with  two 
wings  with  which  it  flies  through  the  air.  How 
far  this  insect  flies  is  yet  a  disputed  point,  some 
cultivators  afiirming  that  it  scarcely  goes  far. 

Fig.  ioiT^he  cur-  *^®'  ^^^^  *  ^^"g^®  ^^<^®>  *"^  Others  believing 
oSipi  and  itt  mark,  that  it  flies  oyer  a  whole  neighbourhood.     Our 
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own  observation  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  this  insect  erni* 
grates  just  in  proportion  as  it  finds  in  more  or  less  abundance 
the  tender  fruit  for  depositing  its  eg^s.  Very  rarely  do  we  see 
more  than  one  puncture  in  a  plum,  and,  if  the  insects  are  abun- 
dant, the  trees  of  a  single  spot  will  not  afford  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  the  purpose  ;  then  there  is  little  doubt  (as  we  have  seen 
them  flying  through  the  air,)  that  the  insect  flies  farther  in 
search  of  a  larger  supply.  But  usually,  we  think  it  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  migrates  but  slowly. 

About  a  week  or  two  afler  the  blossoms  have  fallen  from  the 
trees,  if  we  examine  the  fruit  of  the  plum  in  a  district  where 
this  insect  abounds,  we  shall  find  the  small,  newly  formed  fruit, 
beginning  to  be  punctured 'by  the  proboscis  of  the  plum- weevil. 
The  insect  is  so  small  and  shy,  that  unless  we  watch  closely  it 
is  very  likely  to  escape  our  notice.  But  if  we  strike  or  shake 
the  tree  suddenly,  it  will  fall  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
ground,  drawn  up  as  if  dead,  and  resembling  a  small  raisin,  or, 
perhaps  more  nearly,  a  ripe  hemp  seed.  From  the  first  of  April 
until  August,  this  insect  may  be  found,  though  we  think  its  de- 
predations on  fruit,  and  indeed  its  appearance  in  any  quantity, 
is  confined  to  the  month  of  May  in  this  climate.  In  places 
where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  also  attacks  to  some  extent  the 
cherry,  the  peach,  and  even  the  apple. 

Early  in  July  the  punctured  plums  begin  to  fall  rapidly  from 
the  tree.  The  egg  deposited  in  each,  at  first  invisible,  has  be- 
come  a  white  grub  or  larva,  which  slowly  eats  its  way  towards 
the  stone  or  pit.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  this  point,  the  fruit  falls 
to  the  ground.  Here,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  grub  soon  finds 
its  way  into  the  soil. 

There,  according  to  most  cultivators  of  fruit,  and  to  our  own 
observations,  the  grubs  of  larvoe  remain  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  in  their  perfect;  form  they  again  emerge  as  beetles  and 
renew  their  ravages  on  the  fruit.  It  is  true  that  Harris,  and 
some  other  naturalists,  have  proved  that  the  insect  does  some- 
times undergo  its  final  transformation  and  emerge  from  the 
ground  in  twenty  days,  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinioA  that 
this  only  takes  place  with  a  small  portion  of  the  brood,  which, 
perhaps,  have  penetrated  but  a  very  short  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  These  making  their  appearance  in  mid- 
summer, and  finding  no  young  fruit,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
young  branches  of  trees,  etc.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
season  of  the  plum-weevil  is  early  spring,  and  that  most  of  the 
larvae  which  produce  this  annual  swarm,  remain  in  the  soil 
during  the  whole  period  intervening  since  the  fall  of  the  previ- 
ous year's  fruit. 

There  are  several  modes  of  destroying  this  troublesome  in- 
sect. Before  detailing  them,  we  will  again  allude  to  the  fact, 
that  we  have  never  known  an  instance  of  its  being  troublesome 
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in  a  heavy  soil.  Almost  always  the  complaint  comes  from  por. 
tions  of  country  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the  compact  nature  of  a  clayey 
soil  is  not  favourable  to  the  passage  or  life  of  this  insect,  while 
the  warm  and  easily  permeable  surface  of  sandy  land  nurses 
every  insect  through  its  tender  larvse  state.  Plum  trees  grow, 
ing  in  hard  trodden  court-yards,  usually  bear  plentiful  crops. 
Following  these  hints  some  persons  have  deterred  the  plum- 
weevil  by  paving  beneath  the  trees  ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  a 
most  successful  experiment  which  consisted  in  spreading  be- 
neath the  tree  as  far  as  the  branches  extended  a  mortar  made 
of  stiff  clay  about  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches-— which 
completely  prevented  the  descent  of  the  insect  into  the  earth. 
This  is  quickly  and  easily  applied,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
newed every  season  until  it  is  no  longer  found  necessary. 

The  other  modes  of  destroying  the  plum-weevil  are  the  fbl- 
lowing : — 

1.  Shaking  the  tree  and  killing  the  beetles.  Watch  the  young 
fruit,  and  you  will  perceive  when  the  insect  makes  its  appear- 
ance, by  its  punctures  upon  them.  Spread  some  sheets  under 
the  tree,  and  strike  the  trunk  pretty  sharply  several  times  with 
a  wooden  mallet.  The  insects  will  quickly  fall,  and  should  be 
killed  immediately.  This  should  be  repeated  daily  for  a  week, 
or  so  long  as  the  insects  continue  to  make  their  appearance. 
Repeated  trials  have  proved,  beyond  question,  that  this  rather 
tedious  mode,  is  a  very  effectual  one  if  persisted  in.*  Coops  of 
chickens  placed  about  under  the  trees  at  this  season  will  assist 
in  destroying  the  insects. 

2.  Gathering  the  fruit  and  destroying  the  larva.  As  the  in- 
sect, in  its  larvie  or  grub  form,  is  yet  within  the  plums  when 
they  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree,  it  is  a  very  obvious  mode  of 
exterminating  the  next  year's  brood  to  gather  these  fallen  fruits, 
daily,  and  feed  them  to  swine,  boil,  or  otherwise  destroy  them, 
In  our  own  garden,  where  several  years  ago  we  suffered  by  the 
plum-weevil,  we  have  found  that  this  practice,  pursued  for  a 
couple  of  seasons,  has  been  pretty  effectual.  Others  have  re- 
ported less  favourably  of  it ;  but  this,  we  think,  arose  from  their 
trying  it  too  short  a  time,  in  a  soil  and  neighbourhood  where  the 
insect  is  very  abundant,  and  where  it  consequently  had  sought 
extensively  other  kinds  of  fruit  besides  the  plum. 

*  Merely  shaking  the  tree  is  not  fnifficient.  The  foUowinff  memorandum,  as  ad- 
ditional proof,  we  quote  from  the  Genes^  Farmer.  '*  Under  a  tree  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  fruit  garden,  having  spread  ihe  sheets,  I  made  the  following  experi- 
ment. On  shaking  tlio  tree  well  1  caught  five  curcuiioa ;  on  jarring  it  with  the 
hand  I  caught  twelve  more ;  and  on  strikinff  the  tree  with  a  stone,  eight  more 
dropped  on  Uie  sheets.  I  was  now  convinced  mat  I  had  been  in  error ;  and  calling 
in  assistance,  and  using  a  hammer  to  jar  the  tree  violently,  we  caught  in  leas 
than  an  hour,  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  insects.*'  We  will  add  to 
this,  that  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tree  a  large  wooden  mallet  should  be  6ulK*tituted 
for  a  hammer,  and  it  is  better  if  a  thick  layer  of  cloth  is  bound  over  its  head. 
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A  more  simple  and  easy  way  of  covering  the  difficulty,  where 
there  is  a  plum  orchard  or  enclosure,  is  that  of  turning  in  swine 
and  fowls  during  the  whple  season,  when  the  stung  plums  are 
dropping  to  the  ground.  The  fruit,  and  the  insects  contained  in 
it,  will  thus  be  devoured  together.  This  is  an  excellent  expe- 
dient for  the  farmer,  who  bestows  his  time  grudgingly  on  the 
cares  of  the  garden. 

3.  The  use  of  salt,  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  lately  been 
drawn  to  the  use  of  common  salt,  as  a  remedy  for  the  curculio. 
Trials  have  been  made  with  this  substance  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  where  scarcely  a  ripe  plum  was  formerly  obtained, 
with  the  most  complete  success.  On  the  other  hand,  some  per. 
sons  after  testing  it,  have  pronounced  it  of  no  value.  Our  own 
experience  is  greatly  in  favour  of  its  use.  We  believe  that, 
properly  applied,  it  is  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  curculio, 
while  it  also  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  keeps  the  soil 
in  that  state  most  congenial  to  its  productiveness.  The  failures 
that  have  arisen  in  its  use,  have,  doubtless,  grown  out  of  an  im- 
perfect  application,  either  in  regard  to  the  quantity  or  the  time 
of  applying  it. 

In  the  directions  usually  given,  it  seems  only  considered  ne- 
cessary  to  apply  salt,  pretty  plentifully,  at  any  season.  If  the 
soil  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  salt,  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
destroy  insects  therein,  in  any  stage  of  their  growth.  But, 
though  the  plum  tree  seems  fond  of  saline  matter,  (and  one  of 
the  most  successful  experimenters  applied  strong  fish  brine,  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  pails  full  to  a  tree  of  moiderale  size,)  it 
must  be  confessed  this  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  mode,  as  the 
roots  are  forced  to  receive  a  large  supply  of  so  powerful  an 
agent  at  once. 

The  best  method  of  applying  salt  against  the  plum-weevil  is 
that  of  strewing  it  pretty  thickly  over  the  surface,  when  the 
punctured  plums  commence  dropping.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  made  smooth  and  hard,  and  fine  packing  salt  may  then 
be  evenly  spread  over  it,  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  and  about 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Should  the  weather  be  fine,  this 
coat  will  last  until  the  fruit  infected  has  all  fallen  ;  should  it  be 
dissolved  or  carried  off  by  showers,  it  must  be  replaced  directly. 
The  larvae  or  grubs  of  the  weevil,  in  this  most  tender  state, 
emerging  from  the  plum  to  enter  the  ground,  will  fall  a  prey  to 
the  effect  of  the  salt  before  they  are  able  to  reach  the  soil.  If 
this  is  carefully  and  generally  practised,  we  have  little  doubt  of 
its  finally  ridding  the  cultivator  of  this  troublesome  enemy,  even 
in  the,  worst  districts  and  soils. 

lite  knotSy  or  black  gum.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  is 
a  most  troublesome  disease,  and  it  has,  in  neighbourhoods  where 
it  has  been  suffered  to  take  its  course,  even  destroyed  th&  whole 
raoe  of  plum  trees. 

23* 
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The  knots  is  a  disease  attacking  the  bark  and  wood.  The 
former  at  first  becomes  swollen,  afterwards  bursts,  and,  finally, 
assumes  the  appearance  of  large,  irregular,  black  lumps,  with  a 
hard,  cracked,  uneven  surface,  quite  dry  within.  The  passage 
of  the  sap  upwards,  becomes  stopped  by  the  compression  of  the 
branch  by  the  tumor,  and,  finally,  the  poison  seems  to  dissemi- 
nate itself  by  the  downward  flow  of  the  sap  through  the  whole 
trunk,  breaking  out  in  various  parts  of  it. 

The  sorts  of  plum  most  attacked  by  this  disease,  are  those 
with  purple  fruit,  and  we  have  never  known  the  green  or  yellow 
fruited  varieties  infected,  until  the  other  sorts  had  first  become 
filled  with  the  knots.  The  common  horse  plum,  and  damson, 
appear  to  be  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  it,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  eradicate  it  from  them,  than  from  most  other  sorts.  The 
common  Morella  cherry  is,  also,  very  often  injured  by  the  same 
disease  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  yet  some  doubt  respecting  the  precise  cause  of  these 
knotty  excrescences,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is 
the  work  of  an  insect.  Professor  Peck  and  Dr.  Harris  believe 
that  they  are  caused  by  the  same  curculio  or  plum- weevil  that 
stings  the  fruit  ;  the  second  brood  of  which,  finding  no  fruit 
ready,  choose  the  branches  of  this  tree  and  the  cherry.  This 
observation  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
grubs  or  larvae  of  the  plum-weevil  are  frequently  found  in  these 
warts,  and  that  the  beetles  have  been  seen  stinging  the  branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  facts  are  worthy  of  attention. 
First,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  curculio  has 
been  troublesome  for  many  years,  the  knots  have  never  been 
known.  Secondly,  in  many  cases,  the  knots  have  been  abun- 
dant on  plum  trees,  when  the  fruit  was  entirely  fair  and  unin. 
jured  by  the  curculio,  even  upon  the  same  branches. 

These  facts  seem  so  irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  that  the 
curculio  produces  both  these  effects,  that  we  rather  incline  at 
present  to  the  belief,  that  though  the  curculio  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  tumors  on  the  branches  while  they  are  yet  soft  and  tender, 
yet  it  is  not  to  the  curculio,  but  to  some  other  insect  or  cause, 
that  we  owe  this  unsightly  disease. 

Practically,  however,  this  is  of  little  account.  The  experi- 
ence  of  many  persons,  besides  ourselves,  has  proved,  roost  satis- 
factorily, that  it  is  easy  to  extirpate  this  malady,  if  it  is  taken 
in  season,  and  unremittingly  pursued.  As  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  the  whole  of  the  infected  trees  should  be  examined, 
and  every  branch  and  twig  that  shows  a  tumor,  should  be  cut  off, 
and  immediately  burned.  Whatever  may  be  the  insect,  we  thus 
destroy  it,  and,  as  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  malady 
spreads  rapidly,  we  will  thus  efTectually  prevent  its  increase. 
If  the  trees  are  considerably  attacked  by  it,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  go  over  them  again,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
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but,  usually,  once  a  year  will  be  sufficient.  If  any  of  the  trees 
are  very  much  covered  with  these  knots,  it  is  better  to  head  back 
the  shoots  severely,  or  dig  them.up  and  burn  them  outright,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prevail  on  your  neighbours,  if  they  are 
near  ones,  to  enter  into  the  plan,  or  your  own  labors  will  be  of 
little  value.  Pursue  this  simple  and  straightforward  practice, 
for  two  or  three  seasons,  (covering  any  large  wounds  made, 
with  the  solution  of  gum  shellac,)  and  the  knots  will  be  found  to 
disappear,  the  curculio  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Varieties.  There  are  now  a  pretty  large  number  of  fine 
plums,  and  some  most  important  additions  have  been  made  by 
the  seedlings  raised  in  this  country.  The  Green  Gag;;  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  high  flavour,  though  several 
other  sorts  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it.  The  Washington,  the 
Jefferson  and  the  Columbia,  are  among  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful ;  and  Coe's  Groiden  Drop  and  Roe's  Autunm  Gage, 
are  very  desirable  for  their  late  maturity. 

In  describing  plums,  the  surface  of  the  young  wood,  when  just 
ripened,  is  an  importaat  character;  as  it  is  smootky  in  some  varie- 
ties, and  downy,  or  covered  with  sofl  hairs,  in  others.  In  some 
varieties,  the  flesh  parts  from  the  stone,  while  in  others,  it  ad^ 
heres.  And,  finally,  the  depressed  line  or  channel  which  runs 
down  one  side  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  plum,  is  called  the 
future,  and  the  prominence  or  absence  of  this  feature  enables  us 
to  distinguish  many  kinds  at  first  sight. 


Class  L     (rreen,  White,  or  Yelhw  Plums. 


1.  AtrnxMN  Gage. 

Roe's  Autumn  Gnge. 

A  new  plum,  raised  by  Wm.  Roe, 
Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  of  good  quality, 
a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  so  late 
in  its  maturity,  as  to  be  valuable. 
The  tree  forms  a  spreading  head, 
with  regular,  pointed,  ovate  leaves ; 
the  branches  drooping  with  the 
weight  of  the  fruit,  whioh  is  in 
perfection  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium 
size,  oval,  rather  broadest  towards 
the  stalk.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an 
ijich  long,  inserted  without  any  de.      Fig.  108.   AtUmnn  Gogtk 
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frenion.  Skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  thin  whitish  blocnn. 
'lesh  greenish  yellow,  separating  from  the  stone ;  juicy,  sweet, 
and  of  delicate,  pleasant  flavour.  Stone  long,  compressedj  point- 
ed at  both  ends. 


2.  Apricot.    Lind.  Miller. 

_iprit 

Aoricote^  de  Toon. 
Abricoiee. 
Yellow  Apricot 


Apricot  Plnm  tit  Toon. 
Abricoiee.  S  ^^^ 


Branches  quite  downy,  nearly  white.  Fruit  above  mediuno 
size,  roundish,  with  a  deep  suture  or  furrow.  Stalk  very  short, 
seldom  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  yellow,  dotted  and  tinged  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh  yel- 
low,  ratiier  firm,  separates  from  the  stone ;  slightly  bitter,  until 
fully  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  juicy,  and  high  flavoured.  Ripe 
the  middle  of  August. 

This  is  tfce  true  old  Apricot  plum  of  Dahamel.  The  Apricot 
plum  of  Thomson  is  an  inferiour,  clingstone,  oval  fruit,  (with 
imoM  branches,}  fit  only  for  cooking. 

8.  Btfield.     Man. 

This  plum,  not  having  yet  borne  fruit  with  us,  we  can  only 
give  its  character  from  the  mss.  of  Mr.  Manning. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  small,  round  ;  suture  a  mere  line. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  an  even  basin.  Skin  light  yel- 
low, with  red  spots  around  the  stem.  Flesh  yellow,  of  good  fla- 
vour, adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  thick.  Middle  to  last  of 
August. 

4.  Bubl's  Fatoubitb. 

An  excellent  new  plum,  raised  by  that  successful  growev, 
Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albany,  and  named  after  his  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished agriculturist,  Judge  Buel. 

Branches  smooth,  reddish.  Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate,  broad, 
est  towards  the  stalk.  Suture  quite  distinct  for  half  the  cir- 
cumference.  Stalk  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  pale  green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
lighter  dots,  and  speckled  with  a  little  red  next  the  stalk.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy,  and  quite  rich  and  high  fla- 
vourijd,  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed.  Last 
of  August. 

5.  BmoHAM.  ^Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 
A  cative  fruit,  originally  from  Pennsylvania,  and  named  after 
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the  Bingham  family,  but  better  known  now  near  Boston,  where 
it  is  very  popular. 

Fruit  lai^e,  handsome,  productive,  and  excellent.  Branches 
downy.  Fruit  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  oval,  rather 
widest  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  deep  yellow,  somewhat  spotted 
with  rich  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  slightly  inserted.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  of  rich  and  delicious 
flavour.     Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

6.  Bleeceer's  Gage.  §  Man. 

German  Gage. 

A  fruit  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  most  popular  plum  in  the 
northern  and  western  portion  of  this  slate,  being  not  only  ex- 
cellent, but  remarkably  hardy,  and  a  good  and  regular  bearer. 
It  was  raised  by  the  late  Mrs.  Bleecker,  of  Albany,  about  30 
years  ago,  from  a  prune  pit  given  her  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  of 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  Germany.  The  original 
tree  still  stands  in  her  garden. 

It  ripens  the  last  of  August,  t 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks  later 
than  our  Yellow  Gage.  Branch- 
es downy.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish-oval,  very  regular. 
Suture  scarcely  perceptible. 
Stalk  quite  long,  an  inch  or  more, 
straight  and  pretty  stout,  downy, 
slightly  inserted.  Skin  yellow, 
with  numerous  imbedded  white 
specks,  and  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Flesh  yellow,  rich,  sweet,  and 
luscious  in  flavour.  Separates 
almost  entirely  from  the  stone, 
which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
Leaves  dark  green.  Easily  dis- 
tinguished from  Yellow  Gage  by 

Rg.  103.    Bkedbsr**  Gage, 


its  longer  and  stouter  stalk. 


7.  Coe's  Golden  Drop.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Bury  Seedling. 
Ck>e'8  Impeiisu. 
New  Golden  Drop. 
Fair's  Golden  Drop. 
GoJden  Gage. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  worthy  of  its  name,  being  the  largest, 
most  beautiful,  and  delicious  of  late  plums.     It  succeeds  admi- 
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rably  in  the    middle  states, 

ripening  from  the   middle  to 

the    last   of   September.     It 

bears  abundantly,  keeps  well, 

and  frequently  grows  larger 

than    the   Magnum    Bonum. 

No  garden  is  complete  with- 
out it.  It  is  an  English  va- 
riety,   raised   by  a    market 

gardener,   in   Suffolk,  whose 

name  it  bears. 

Branches  smooth.     Fruit  of 

the  largest  size,  oval,  with  a 

well   marked  suture,  on   one 

side  of  which  it    is   a   little 

more  swollen  than  the  other, 

the  outline  narrowing  towards 

the  stalk.     Skin  light  yellow, 
•  with  a  nufhber  of  rich,  dark 

red  spots  on  the  sunny  side. 
^^Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
^^^ather  stiff,   set  on   the   end 

of  ttfe  fruits.     Flesh  yellow, 
'  rather  firm,  adhering  closely 

to  the  stone,  which   is  quite  Rg.  104.   Coe^s  Gciden  Dnp, 

>  pointed.     Flavour  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious. 

8.  Drap  d'Or.     Thomp.  Lind.  Lang. 

Mirabelle  Double.    Duh, 
Mirabelle  Grosee. 
Yellow  Perdrigon. 

The  Drap  d'Or,  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  Plum  is  about  the  size  and 
figure  of  tiie  Green  Gage,  but  of  a  fine  golden  yellow  and  ripens 
a  week  earlier. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  below  medium  size,  round, 
with  an  indistinct  suture  and  a  dimpled  or  pitted  apex.  Stalk 
slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  rich  bright  yellow,  with  a 
few  crimson  specks  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  yellow,  sugary 
and  rich,  but  sometimes  a  little  dry ;  separates  freely  from  the 
stone.     Early  in  August. 

0.  DowNTON  Imperateicb.     Thomp.  Lind. 

A  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  fertilized  by  the  Blue  Imperatrice.  A  strong,  upright 
growing  tree,  and  a  brisk,  sprightly  flavoured  fruit.  Ripens 
late,  and  is  valuable  fot  preserving. 
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Branches  long,  smooth.^  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrow, 
fng  a  little  to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  quite  thin.  Flesh 
yellow,  melting  and  sweet  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  little  acidity 
before ;  adhering  to  the  stone.  Ripens  last>  of  September,  and 
hangs  some  time  on  the  tree. 

10.  Dbnniston's  Albany  Beautt. 

A  good  variety.  Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  be- 
low medium  size,  roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin 
pale  whitish -green,  marked  with  numerous  small  purplish  dots, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted*  Flesh  yellow,  moderately  juicy, 
rich,  and  sweet,  separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  small  and 
pointed.     Ripe  24th  of  August. 

11.  Dbttniston's  ScrPBSB.  § 

An  excellent  seedling,  from  Mr.  Denniston's  famous  plum  or« 
chard,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Green  Gage  family,  a  third 
larger  than  the  latter  variety,  and  nearly  as  rich  in  flavour. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  round,  a  little  flattened,  and  having 
a  distinct  suture,  often  extending  quite  round  the  fruit.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-green,  marked  with  a  few  large  purple  blotches 
and  dots,  and  overspread  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  rough,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  Flesh 
very  thick,  (the  stone  being  small,)  moderately  juicy,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.  Stone  parts  readily,  and  is  roundish  and 
thick.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

12.  Dana's  Yellow  Gage.     Man. 

A  New-England  variety,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.  It  is  a  very  hardy  and  healthy  tree,  and  bears 
abundantly.  The  flavour  good,  and  rather  more  sprightly  than 
our  common  Yellow  Gage,  though  not  so  luscious. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  pale  yellow,  with  a  very  thin 
bloom,  the  skin  clouded  like  that  of  the  Imperial  Gage.  Flesh 
adheres  to  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  lively,  peculiar  fla- 
vour.    Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

13.  Emerald  Dkop. 

A  variety  produced  in  our  own  gardens,  from  a  stone  of  the 
Washington.  It  is  a  rich  juioy  plum,  nearly  first  rate,  and  a 
most  abundapt  bearer. 
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Branches  loog  and  smooth.  ,  ProH 
of  medium  size,  long-oyal.  Sutarn 
strongly  marked,  and  the  fnik  larger 
on  onejof  its  sides.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish-green, sometimes  dull  green 
only,  in  the  shade.  Stalk  three* 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  with 
scarcely  any  depression.  Flesh  green- 
ish-yellow, very  juicy  and  rich,  ad- 
heres somewhat  to  the  stone,  which  is 
long  and  pointed.     Last  of  August. 

14.  Ghiston's  Eablt. 

A  large  and  handsome  (native?) 
fruit,  resembling,  a  good  deal,  the 
Magnum  Bonum  or  Yellow  Egg  Plum, 
FSf.  105.  Emerald  Drm.  But  a  freestone.  Branches  smooth, 
short-jointed.  Fruit  large,  oral,  skin  clear  yellow,  with  a  light 
bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  separates  from  the  stone,  of  pleasant  fla« 
vour.    Middle  of  August. 

-    15.  Grbbn  Gage.  ^  I#ang.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Bradroro  GaM* 
8ehuyl«r*8  (S^e  T 

WUaot'ii  Gveen  Gsge. 

—  New  Green  Gage. 


Iste  Green  GHge.     ^Engtisk 


Uewwth  Gieen  Gage. 
Buignoa  Gage. 


of 


gardenB, 


Reine  Claoiie. 
Grone  Reine  Claude. 
Grtme  Keine. 
Daroas  Vert. 
Quel  III  Vert. 
Vert  oonne^ 
Abricot  Vert. 
Daupbine. 


>  FrenHk 
gnrdauL 


The  Green  Gage  is  universally  admitted  to  hold  the  first  rank 
in  flavour  among  all  plums,  and  is  every  where  highly  esteemed. 
In  France,  this  variety  is  generally  known  as  the  Reine  Claudew 
having,  it  is  said,  heen  introduced 
into  that  country  by  Queen  Claude, 
wife  of  Francis  I.  During  the  last 
century,  an  English  family  by  the 
name  of  Gage,  obtained  a  number 
of  fruit  trees  from  the  monks  of 
Charteuse,  near  Paris.  Among 
them  was  a  tree  of  this  plum,  which, 
having  lost  its  name,  was  called  by 
the  gardener  the  Green  Gage.  It 
ia  pronounoed,  bv  Lindley,  the  best 
plum  in  England,  and  we  must  ad- 
mit  that  we  have  no  superiour  to  it 

ll^fQ^  Fig.  106.    Orem  Oagt, 
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The  Green  Gage  is  a  very  short-jointed,  slow  growing  tree, 
of  spreading  and  rather  dwarfish  habit.  It  is  an  abundant  and 
pretty  regular  bearer,  though  the  fruit  is  a  little  liable  to  crack 
upon  the  tree  in  wet  seasons. 

Branches  smooth.  Buds  with  large  shoulders.  Fruit  round, 
rather  small,  seldom' of  medium  size.  Suture  faintly  marked, 
but  extending  from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Skin  green,  or  yel- 
lowish-green at  full  maturity,  when  it  is  often  a  little  dotted  or 
marbled  with  red.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inc|^  long, 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  pale  green,  exceedingly 
melting  and  juicy,  and  usually  separates  freely  from  the  stone. 
Flavour,  at  once,  sprightly  and  very  luscious.  Ripe  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

There  are  several  seedling  varieties  of  this  plum  in  various 
parts  of  this  country — but  none  superiour  or  scarcely  equal  to 
the  old.  That  known  as  the  Bruyn  Gage,  which  has  been  dis- 
semmated  from  the  garden  of  A.  Bruyh,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
is  only  the  true  Heine  Claude,  brought  by  Chancellor  Livingston 
from  France. 

16.  Hudson  Gaoe. 

A  new  early  plum,  which  promises  to  rank  among  the  first,  of 
the  season  at  which  it  ripens.  It  is  one  of  the  seedlings  which 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  (see  Lawrence's  Favour* 
ite,)  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  to  the  public  within  a  few 
years.  It  has  some  affinity  to  the  Imperial  Gage,  but  ripens 
three  weeks  earlier. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  a 
little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  obscure  suture.  Skin  yellow, 
clouded  with  green  streaks  under  the  skin,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  short,  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  excellent  flavour.  It 
separates  from  the  stone,  (adhering  very  slightly,)  which  is  quite 
small.    First  week  in  August,  two  weeks  before  the  Washington. . 

17.  HuLiNos'  Superb.  §  Pom.  Man. 

Keyier*8  Plum. 

A  noble  plum,  of  the  lai^est  size,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr. 
Keyser,  of  Pennsylvania,  but  first  made  known  to  cultivators  by 
Dr.  Wm.  G.  Hulings,  of  the  same  state.  It  is  as  large  as  the 
Washington,  frequently  measuring  six  inches  in  circumference, 
or  two  and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  the  longest  way.  In  flavour,  it 
is  more  sprightly  than  that  plum,  having  its  sweetness  relieved 
by  a  little  acidity,  and  is  scarcely  inferiour  to  the  Green  Gage. 
It  is  productive,  and  in  every  wav,  a  fruit  of  great  merit. 

24 
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The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  growth,  its  stout,  hlunf 
shoots  with  large  shouldered  buds,  and  its  fine  luxuriant  foliage. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  especially  in  strong  soils. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  very  large,  globular,  a  little  incli- 
ning  to  ovate,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Skin  dull,  greenish- 
yellow.  Flesh  pale  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  with  a  rich, 
brisk,  excellent  flavour ;  partly  clinging  to  the  stone.  Ripens 
middle  of  August. 

18.  Imperial  Ottoman.     Thomp. 

A  very  neat,  early  plum,  of  good  flavour,  and  a  prolific  bearer. 
It  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  brought  from  Turkey,  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  correct. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  scarcely  below  medium  size, 
roundish,  between  Green  Gage  and  the  American  Yellow  Gage 
in  appearance,  and  having  a  suture  on  one  side,  from  the  stalk 
half  way  down.  Stalk  downy,  slender,  curved,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
clouded  with  darker  streaks,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  It 
adheres  considerably  to  the  stone,  which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
The  flesh  is  juicy,  sweet,  melting,  and  of  very  good  flavour.  It 
ripens  the  last  of  July,  or  four  or  five  days  before  the  American 
Yellow  Gage. 

19.  Imperial  Gage.  §  Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Flushing  Gage.    Thomp,  Flay. 
Prince's  Imperial  Gage. 
White  Gage,  of  Botton. 
Superiour  Green  Gage. 

The  Imperial  Gage  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  most  excellent  and  produc- 
tive of  plums.  It  was  raised  at 
Prince's  Nursery,  Flushing,  N. 
Y.,  from  the  seed  of  the  Green 
Gage,  and  the  fact  of  the  fruit  of 
a  single  tree  near  Boston  having 
produced  fruit  to  the  value  of 
near  fifty  dollars,  annually,  has 
often  been  repeated  as  a  proof  of 
the  profit  of  its  cultivation  for 
market.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  it  is  peculiarly  . 
fitted  for  dry,  light  soils,  where  ^^^^^^ 

many  sorts  drop  their  fruit,  and  ng.  107.    /«pcrMi  g^^ 
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that  in  rich  heavy  soils,  like  those  of  Albany,  the  fruit  is  often 
insipid. 

The  tree  grows  freeVy  and^rises  rapidly,  and  has  long  dark 
shoots  and  leaves,  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  above  medium 
size,  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
slightly  hairy,  and  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  an  even  hollow.  Skin 
pale  green,  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  tinged  with  yellow,  show- 
ing a  peciUiar  marbling  of  dull  green  stripes,  and  covered  with 
copious  white  bloom.  Flesh  greenish,  very  juicy,  melting,  and 
rich,  with  a  very  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  In  some  situ- 
ations it  adheres  to  the  stone,  but  it  generally  separates  pretty 
freely.  The  latter  is  oval,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  a 
great  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  improved  by 
thinning,  when  half  grown.  Ripens  about  the  1st  of  SBptember, 
or  a  week  later  than  the  Washington. 

20.  Jaune  Hative.     Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Eailv  Yellow.  Jaane  de  Gatalogne. 

Catalonian.  Prane  de  Si.  Bainabe. 

White  Prirootdian.  D*Avoine. 
Amber  Primordian. 

The  earliest  of  plums,  which  is  its  chief  recommendation.  It 
is  a  very  old  variety  from  Catalonia,  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  fruit,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  of  the 
amateur.     The  tree  has  long,  slender,  downy  branches. 

Fruit  small,  oval,  or  ohovate,  with  a  shallow  suture  on  one 
side.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
thinly  coated  with  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  tolerably  juicy,  and 
melting,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour ;  separates  from  the 
stone.     Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  July. 

21.  Jefferson.  § 

If  we  were  asked  which  we  think  the  most  desirable   and 
beautiful  of  all  dessert  plums,  we  should  undoubtedly  give  the 
name  of  this  new  variety.     VVhen  fully  ripe,  it  is  nearly,  shall 
we  not  say  ^z7e— equal  in  flavour  to  the  Green  Gage,  that  un- 
surpassable standard  of  flavour.     But  when  we  contrast  the 
small  and  rather  insignificant  appearance  of  the  Green  Gage, 
with  the  unusual  size  and  beauty  of  the  Jeflerson,  we  must  admit 
that  it  takes  the  very  first  rank.     As  lai^e  as  the  Washington, 
it  is  more  richly  and  deeply  coloured,  being  dark  yellow,  uni- 
formly and  handsomely  marked  with  a  fine  ruddy  cheek.     It  ij*  ,*^ 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Washington,  fipr'^'. 
ing  the  last  of  August,  when  it  has  the  rare  quality  of  har     '^^j^^ 
long  on  the  tree,  gradually  improving  in  flavour.     It  do  *^®''*"^  y 
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The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  growth,  its  stout,  hlunf 
shoots  with  large  shouldered  buds,  and  its  fine  luxuriant  foliage. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  especially  in  strong  soils. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  very  large,  globular,  a  little  incli- 
ning to  ovate,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Skin  dull,  greenish- 
yellow.  Flesh  pale  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  with  a  rich^ 
brisk,  excellent  flavour ;  partly  clinging  to  the  stone.  Ripens 
middl^  of  August. 

18.  Imperial  Ottoman.     Thomp. 

A  very  neat,  early  plum,  of  good  flavour,  and  a  prolific  bearer. 
It  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  brought  from  Turkey,  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  correct. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  scarcely  below  medium  size, 
roundish,  between  Green  Gage  and  the  American  Yellow  fiage 
in  appearance,  and  having  a  suture  on  one  side,  from  the  stalk 
half  way  down.  Stalk  downy,  slender,  curved,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
clouded  with  darker  streaks,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  It 
adheres  considerably  to  the  stone,  which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
The  flesh  is  juicy,  sweet,  melting,  and  of  very  good  flavour.  It 
ripens  the  last  of  July,  or  four  or  five  days  before  the  American 
Yellow  Gage. 

19.  Imperial  Gage.  §  Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Flushing  Gage.     Tkoa^  Flojf. 
Prince's  Imperial  Gage. 
White  Gage,  of  Boston. 
Superioor  Green  Gage. 

The  Imperial  Grage  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  most  excellent  and  produc- 
tive of  plums.  It  was  raised  at 
Prince's  Nursery,  Flushing,  N. 
Y.,  from  the  seed  of  the  Green 
Grage,  and  the  fact  of  the  fruit  of 
a  single  tree  near  Boston  having 
produced  fruit  to  the  value  of 
near  fifty  dollars,  annually,  has 
often  been  repeated  as  a  proof  of 
the  profit  of  its  cultivation  for 
market.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  it  is  peculiarly  . 
fitted  for  dry,  light  soils,  where  , 

many  sorts  drop  their  fruit,  and  jRg.  107.    imperud  Gage, 
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that  in  rich  heavy  soils,  like  those  of  Albany,  the  fruit  is  often 
insipid. 

The  tree  grows  freeVy  and  arises  rapidly,  and  has  long  dark 
shoots  and  leaves,  slightly  dowiiy.  Fruit  rather  above  medium 
size,  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
slightly  hairy,  and  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  an  even  hollow.  Skin 
pale  green,  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  tinged  with  yellow,  show- 
ing  a  peculiar  marbling  of  dull  green  stripes,  a^nd  covered  with 
copious  white  bloom.  Flesh  greenish,  very  juicy,  melting,  and 
rich,  with  a  very  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  In  some  situ- 
ations it  adheres  to  the  stone,  but  it  generally  separates  pretty 
freely.  The  latter  is  oval,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  a 
great  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  improved  by 
thinning,  when  half  grown.  Ripens  about  the  1st  of  September, 
or  a  week  later  than  the  Washington. 

20.  Jaune  Hative.     Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Eailv  Yellow.  Janne  de  Gatalogne. 

Catalonian.  Prane  de  Sl  Bamabe. 

White  Prirootdian.  D*Avoine. 
Amber  PrimordLan. 

The  earliest  of  plums,  which  is  its  chief  recommendation.  It 
is  a  very  old  variety  from  Catalonia,  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  fruit,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  of  the 
amateur.     The  tree  has  long,  slender,  downy  branches. 

Fruit  small,  oval,  or  ohovate,  with  a  shallow  suture  on  one 
side.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
thinly  coated  with  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  tolerably  juicy,  and 
melting,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour ;  separates  from  the 
stone.     Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  July. 

21.  Jefferson.  § 

If  we  were  asked  which  we  think  the  most  desirable  and 
beautiful  of  all  dessert  plums,  we  should  undoubtedly  give  the 
name  of  this  new  variety.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  nearly,  shall 
we  not  say  ^f^e— equal  in  flavour  to  the  Green  Gage,  that  un- 
surpassable standard  of  flavour.  But  when  we  contrast  the 
small  and  rather  insigniflcant  appearance  of  the  Green  Gage, 
with  the  unusual  size  and  beauty  of  the  Jeflerson,  we  must  admit 
that  it  takes  the  very  flrst  rank.  As  large  as  the  Washington, 
it  is  more  richly  and  deeply  coloured,  being  dark  yellow,  uni- 
formly and  handsomely  marked  with  a  fine  ruddy  cheek.  It  is 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Washington,  ripen- 
ing the  last  of  August,  when  it  has  the  rare  quality  of  hanging 
long  on  the  tree,  gradually  improving  in  flavour.     It  does  not^ 
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like  many  sorts,  appear  liable  to  the  attacks  of  wasps,  whidk 

de^roy  so  many  of  the  light 
coloured  plums  as  sooa  as 
they  arrive  at  maturity. 

We  received  the  Jefferson 
Plum  a  few  years  ago,  from 
the  late  Judge  Buel,  by 
whom  it  was  raised  and 
named.  The  original  tree 
is  stilly  we  believe,  growing 
in  his  garden  near  Albany. 
It  is  a  good  and  regular 
bearer,  and  the  crop  is  very 
handsome  upon  the  tree. 

Branches  slightly  downy, 
leaves  oval,  flat.  Fruit 
large,  oval,  slightly  nar- 
rowed on  one  side,  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  golden  yel- 
low, with  a  beautiful  pur- 
plish-red cheek,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  pretty 
stout,  very  slightly  inserted.  ^'  ***•  J^finon. 

Suture  indistinct.  Flesh  deep  orange,  (like  that  of  an  Aprioot,) 
parts  freely,  and  almost  entirely  from  the  stone,  which  is  long 
and  pointed  ;•  very  rich,  juicy,  luscious  and  high  flavoured. 
Hangs  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

22.  Lawrbncb's  Favoitritb.  § 

Liwieiloe*!  Gage. 

Lawrence's  Favourite  is  a 
fruit  of  high  merit,  raised  by 
Mr.  L.  U.  Lawrence,  of  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  from  a  seed  of  the 
Green  Gage.  The  exceeding 
congeniality  to  the  plum  of  the 
soil  of  Hudson,  which  is  almost 
a  stiff  clay,  is  fully  attested  by 
the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction  of  such  varieties  as  this, 
the  Columbia  and  several  others. 
The  general  appearance  of 
the  fruit  is  like  that  of  its  parent, 
except  that  it  is  two  or  three 
Fig.  109.  Lamrma^i  FatwrnrUe,  times  as  large.  It  hangs  well 
on  the  tree,  and  its  remarkable  size,  flavour  and  productiveness, 
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will  'ftoon  give  it  a  place  in  every  garden,  and  we  think  it  de- 
serving our  highest  con»mendation.  Specimen  trees  only  8  feet 
high,  have  home  abundantly  with  us  this  season. 

Lawrence's  Favourite  forms  an  upright  tree  of  thrifty  growth, 
with  dark  green  leaves,  (which  are  rather  below  the  medium 
size,)  and  upright  growing  short-jointed  shoots.  Young  hranch- 
t^  downy. 

Fruit  large,  heavy,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  either  end. 
Skin  dull  yellowish-green,  clouded  with  streaks  of  a  darker 
shade  beneath,  and  covered  with  a  light  bluish-green  bloom. 
The  upper  part  of  the  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  covered  with  a 
peetdiar  hrownish  net-toork,  and  a  few  reddish  dots.  Stalk  short, 
only  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity. 
Flesh  greenish,  resembling  that  of  the  Green  Grage,  remarkably 
juicy,  and  melting,  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  latter,  but 
with  a  very  rich,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour,  and  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  plums.  Stone  Ave  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  flat- 
tened ;  the  flesh  sometimes  adheres  a  little,  when  not  fully 
ripe,  but  then  separates  freely.  Ripens  at  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust 

23.  Lucobibb's  Nonesttcb.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

An  English  plum  raised  by  Lucombe,  of  the  Exeter  Nursery. 
It  is  a  large,  yellowish -green  clingstone  fruit,  of  good  quality, 
but,  unless  fully  ripe,  not  very  rich  in  flavour.  Branches 
smooth. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  shaped  and  coloured 
muchr  like  the  Green  Gage,  but  much  more  distinctly  streaked 
with  yellow  and  orange,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom. 
Suture  broad.  Stalk  straight,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  pretty  Arm,  greenish,  rich,  sweet 
mingled  with  acid,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Bears  well,  and  ripens 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

24.  Large  Green  Drying.  §  Thomp. 

KiUgbt'B  Laige  Drying.    JCm. 

A  new  late  variety,  raised,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Knight,  and 
introduced  here  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London.  It  has  produced  fruit  for  the  flrst  time  this  season, 
scarcely  giving  us  an  opportun.ty  of  judging,  but  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  head  of  the  fruit  department,  in  that  garden,  describes  it 
as  of  the  flrst  quality,  bearing  *<  fruit  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Washington,  which  when  perfectly  ripened,  is  exceedingly  rich." 
The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  the  branches  are  smooth  ;  the  fruit 
large,  round,  greenish-yellow,  the  flesh  yellowish,  moderately 

24* 
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juicy,  rich  and  excellent,  adheres  to  the  stone.     Ripebs  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  is  a  moderate  bearer. 

25.   MULBERST. 

Raised  by  Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albany,  and  is  likely  to  prove 
a  desirable  sort.  The  leaves  are  remarkably  luxuriant,  broad 
and  crumpled.  Fruit  large,  oval,  somewhat  narrowest  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  pale,  whitish-yellow,  sprinkled  with  white  dots, 
and  dusted  with  a  pale  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy, 
sweet  and  good  ;  adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  The  latter  is 
long  and  pointed.     First  of  September. 

26.  MiRABELLE.     Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Mimbelle  Petite. 
Mirabelle  Jaune. 

A  very  pretty  little  fruit,  exceedingly  orna- 
mental  on  the  tree,  the  branches  of  which  are 
thickly  sprinkled  with  its  abundant  crops.  The 
tree  is  small  in  all  its  parts,  and  although  the 
fruit  has  a  tolerable  flavour,  yet  from  its  size 
and  bigh  perfume,  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  pre- 
serving. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  quite  small,  obo- 
vate,  with  a  weL  marked  suture.  Stalk  half! 
an  inch  long,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  of  a 
beautiful  yellow,  a  little  spotted  with  red  at 
maturity,  and  covered  with  a  white  bloom. 
Flesh  orange,  sweet,  and  sprightly,  becoming  Fig.  1 10.  MirobeUt 
dry  when  over-ripe,  and  separates  from  the  stone*  Ripens  with 
tJie  Green  Gage. 

27.  Orange. 

Orange  Gage,  {of  tome.)* 

The  Orange  Plum  is  a  new  variety,  which  we  have  recent- 
ly introduced,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Teller,  of  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.  It  is  considerably  disseminated  about 
that  locality,  and  undoubtedly  originated  there.  It  is  only  of 
second  quality  in  flavour,  but  its  extraordinary  size,  and  showy 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  will  rt?com- 
mend  it  to  all  large  planters  of  the  plum.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  of  all  piums,"  and  has  a  peculiar  bronze  gold  colour. 

« 

•  There  is  a  great  propensity  for  callin:;  every  plum  of  merit  a  Gaire,  in  fhit 
part  of  the  country.  Ait  tlii^  ha.s  no  restenihlanca  whatever  to  tlie  original  typa 
of  this  chiss,  we  drop  that  part  of  its  name. 
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Branches  stout  and  smooth.    Fruit  very  large,  oval,  flattened 
at  both  ends.'    Skin  bronze  yellow,  marked  with  roughish  white 

dots,    and    clouded    with 
purplish    red    near    the 
stalk.      The     latter     is 
jO'j,i^^  three-fourths  of  an   inch 

>^<iMn.  long,   rather   rough,    in- 

serted in  a  narrow  round 
cavity.  Flesh  deep  yel- 
low, a  little  coarse  grain- 
ed, but  with  acid  flavour 
when  fully  ripe.  It  ad- 
heres a  little  to  the  stone, 
which  is  much  compress- 
ed and  furrowed.  Ripens 
the  last  of  August. 

28.  Saint  Martin's 
QuKTScHB.     Thomp. 

A  very  late  variety  of 
Prune,  recently  introdu- 
ced from  Germany,  and 
likely  to  take  its  place 
among  the  select  sorts. 
Hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 
Branches  smooth.  Fruit 
Fig.  111.    Orange  Plum,  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or 

considerably  broadest   towards  the  stalk.     Skin  pale  yellow, 

covered  with  a  white  bloom.     Flesh 

yellowish,  with  a  rich  and  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  separates  readily 

from  the  stone.     The  tree  is  a  ^rood 

bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  a  long 

while  on  the  tree,  but  we  fear  that 

to  the  northward  of  this  it  may  not 

come  to  full  maturity  every  season. 

Ripens  the  flrst  of  October,  and  will 

hang  a  month. 

29.  Saint  Catherine.  §  Thomp. 
Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Among  the  fine  old  varieties  of 
late  plums,  the  St.  Catherine  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated.  In  France 
it  is  raised  in  lar^re  quantities,  in 
some  districts  making  the  most  de-        F«-  H^    St.  Catherine. 
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licate  kind  of  prunes.  It  is  also  much  esteemed  for  preserving', 
and  is  of  .excellent  quality  for  the  dessert.  It  be&rs  regularly, 
and  abundantly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  deserves  a 
placo  in  every  good  garden. 

Branches  smooth,  upright,  rather  slender.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  narrowing  considerably  towards  the  stalk,  and 
having  a  strongly  marked  suture  on  one  side*  Stalk  three- 
fourths  to  an  inch  or  more  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in 
a  slight  cavity.  Skin  very  pale  yellow, ^overspread  with  thin 
white  bloom,  and  occasionally  becoming  a  little  reddish  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  rather  firm,  and  adheres  to 
the  stone ;  in  flavour  it  is  sprightly,  rich  find  perfumed.  Ripens 
the  middle  and  last  of  September. 

30.  Siamese. 

A  curious  growing  variety,  as  its  name  indicates,  in  pairs, 
attached  on  one  side,  and  hanging  by  a  common  stalk.  Nearly 
all  the  fruit  on  the  tree  exhibits  this  peculiarity,  and  grafls 
taken  from  it  continue  its  habit.  The  original  seedling  tree 
stands  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Roe,  Esq.,  of  this  place. 

Branches  long,  slender,  and  smooth.  Fruit  mostly  in  pairs, 
distinct,  hut  closely  joined  on  one  side,  medium  sized,  obovate. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  rather  long  and 
slender,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly, 
of  second  rate  flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  Bears  abun- 
dantly, and  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

31.  Washington.  §  P.  Man.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Bolroar. 

Bolnioi^s  WashingtcHi. 

New  WuhingUMi. 

IVanklin. 


The  Washington  undoubt- 
edly  stands  higher  in  general 
estimation  in  this  country,  than 
any  other  plum.  Although 
not  equal  to  the  Green  Gage 
and  two  or  three  others,  in 
high  flavour,  yet  its  great  size, 
its  beauty,  and  the  vigour  and 
hardiness  of  the  tree,  are 
qualities  which  have  brought 
this  noble  fruit  into  notice 
every  where.  The  parent 
tree  grew  originally  on  De- 
lancey's  farm,  on  the  east  side 


Fig.  113.    WoMhington 
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of,  the  Bowery,  New- York,  but  being  grafted  with  another 
sort,  escaped  notice,  until  a  sucker  from  it,  planted  by  Mr. 
Bolmar,*  a  merchant  in  Chatham-street,  came  into  bearing 
about  the  year  1818,  and  attracted  universal  attention  by  the 
remarkable  beauty  and  size  of  the  fruit.  In  1821,  this  sort  was 
first  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hosaok,  and  it  now  ranks  as  first  in  nearly  all  the  European 
collections. 

The  Washington  has  remarkably  large,  broad,  crumpled  and 
glossy  foliage,  is  a  strong  grower,  and  forms  A  handsome  round 
head.  Like  several  other  varieties  of  plum,  the  fruit  of  this, 
especially  in  sandy  soils,  does  not 'attain  its  full  perfection  until 
the  tree  has  borne  for  several  years.  We  have  measured  them 
very  often  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  once  from  Mr.  Bol- 
mar's  original  tree,  seven  and  a  quarter  inches. 

Wood  light  brown,  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  round- 
ish-oval, with  an  obscure  suture,  except  near  the  stalk.  Skin 
dull  yellow,  with  faint  marblings  of  green,  but  when  well  ripen- 
ed,  deep  yellow,  with  a  pale  crimson  blush  or  dots.  Stalk 
scarcely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  downy,  set  in  a 
shallow,  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very  sweet  and  lus- 
cious, separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Stone  pointed  at  each 
end.     Ripens  from  about  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August. 

32.  White  Imferatrice.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

White  EmproM. 

Impemtrioe  Blanche.    O.  Dtih. 

The  White  Imperatrice  is  but  little  known  in  this  country. 
In  the  habit  of  the  tree,  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and 
season  of  maturity,  it  strongly  resembles  the  St.  Catherine,  but 
is  a  freestone.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  latter  in  flavour,  though 
esteemed  by  some  persons,  neither  does  it  hang  well  after 
ripening. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  ends,  suture  rather  obscure.  Skin  bright  yel- 
low, covered  partially  with  a  thin  white  bloom,  and  spotted  with 
a  little  red.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  juicy,  crisp,  sweet,  and 
quite  transparent  in  texture  ;  separates  freely  from  the  stone, 
which  is  small  and  oblong.     Ripe  early  in  September. 

*  Which  he  purchaaed  of  a  market  woman. 
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98.  White  Magnum  Bonitm.     Thomp.  Lind. 


Yellow  Magnum  Boniun. 
White  MusoL 
Wentworta. 
White  ImpeiiaL* 
White  Holland. 


£z2  Plum. 
Yellow  Egg. 
White  Egv. 
Magnum  JDonnm. 


ofAmeriatn 
gardens. 

'Dame  Ambert. 
Dame  Ambert  blanche. 
Dame  Ambert  jauoe. 
Imp6riale  blanche. 
Grusse  Luisante. 


.of  the 
'French, 


The  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Or  Egg  Plum,  as  it  is  almost 
universally  known  here,  is  a  very  popular  fruit,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  its  large  and  splendid  appearance,  and  a  slight  acidity, 
which  renders  it  admirably  fitted  for  making  showy  sweetmeats 

or  preserves.  When  it  is  raised 
in  a  fine  warm  situation,  and  is 
fully  matured,  it  is  pretty  well 
flavoured,  but  ordinarily,  it  is 
considered  coarse,  and  as  be- 
longing to  the  kitchen,  and  not 
to  the  dessert. 

Branches  smooth,  long.  Fruit 
of  the  largest  size,  measuring 
six  inches  in  its  longest  cir. 
cumference,  oval,  narrowing  a 
good  deal  to  both  ends.  Suture 
well  marked.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  stout,  inserted,  with- 
lout  cavity,  in  a  folded  border. 
jSkin  yellow,  with  numerous 
white  dots,  covered  with  thin 
white  bloom — when  fully  ripe, 
of  a  deep  gold  colour.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  closely  to  the 
stone,  rather  acid  until  very 
ripe,  when  it  becomes  sweet, 
though  of  only  second  rate  fla- 
Fig.  114.  White  Magnum  Bonmn.  vour.  Stem  long,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.  A  pretty  good  bearer,  though  apt,  in  light  soils, 
to  drop  Yrom  the  tree  before  matured.     Middle  of  August. 

*  There  ia  really  no  practical  difference  between  the  White,  and  the  Yellow 
Magnum  Bonum.  The  fruit  is  precisely  similar  in  appearance  and  quality, 
though  Um  growth  of  the  two  trees  may  not  fully  agree. 
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34.  White  Damson.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Lat«  Yellow  Damson.  Sha!ler*8  White  Danuon. 

White  Prune  Damaoh.  White  Damaacene. 

A  very  pretty  and  pleasant  little  plum  of  the  damson  class.  In 
England  it  is  tii^ught  of  very  little  value,  except  for  preserving, 
but  here,  where  it  matures  more  perfectly,  it  becomes  a  very 
pleasant  table  fruit,  and  from  its  lateness,  may  be  considered  a 
very  desirable  variety.  The  lonc^  slender  branches  are  loaded, 
so  as  to  be  pendant,  with  the  weight  of  the  abundant  rich  clusters 
of  fruit. 

Branches  smooth,  and  of  thrifly  growth.  Fruit  small,  about 
an  inch  long,  oval.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom,  and 
sprinkled  with  reddish  brown  spots  at  maturity.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  downy,  inserted  without  depres- 
sion. Flesh  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  yellow,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  of  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid,  agreeable  flavour.  Ripens 
about  the  last  of  September,  and  will  hang,  shrivelling  some- 
what, until  severe  frosts. 

85,  White  Perdbigon.     Thomp.  Nois. 

Perdrigon  blnnc.    O.  Duh. 
Muitre  Claude. 
Brignole  7 

• 

A  very  sugary  plum,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  Provence, 
along  with  the  Brignole,  for  drying,  to  form  the  celebrated 
Brignole  prunes — ^so  called  from  the  little  town  of  that  name. 
Thompson,  indeed,  makes  this  and  the. Brignole  synonymous, 
but  the  French  consider  them  distinct,  the  Brignole  being  larger, 
rather  yellower,  and  dryer.  It  is  probable  that  the  difference  is 
very  slight. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  oval,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  stalk.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous 
small  white  dots,  and  a  few  red  spots  on  the  sunny  side — thinly 
coated  with  bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  very  sweet  with  a  slight  perfume,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  stone.     Ripens  last  of  August. 

36.  Yello.w  Gage,  Prince's.  §  P.  Man. 

American  Yellow  Gage,  {qfmme,) 
White  Gage,  (c/'wme.) 

The  Yellow  Gage  was  raised,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1783, 
by  the  elder  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  It  is  very  common 
on  the  Hudson  river,  but  we  do  not  find  any  description  of  it  in 
Manning  or  Kenrick.  We  have  noticed  that  it  is*  sometimes 
confounded,  at  Boston,  with  the  Imperial  Gage,  which  is  really 
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quite  distinct.  Its  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  joined  to 
its  rich  sugary  flavour,  make  it  a  favourite  sort.  There  is  a 
tree  in  the  gardens  here,  thirty  years  old,  which  still  bears  roost 
excellent  crops  annually. 

Branches  smooth,  short-jointed,  with  glossy  leaves,  and  form- 
ing a  large  spreading  head.  Fruit  a  little  above  medium  size, 
oval,  rather  broadest  towards  the 
stalk.  Suture  a  mere  line.  Skin 
golden  yellow,  a  little  clouded, 
and  covered  with  a  copious  white 
bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  rich,  sugary 
and  melting,  though  sometimes 
rather  dry ;  parts  freely  from  the 
stone.  Ripens  rather  early,  about 
the  first  week  in  August. 

The  growth  of  this  plum  is  not 
only  very  different  from  the  Im- 
perial Gage,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  is  readily  distinguished  b}* 
its  abundant  juiciness,  its  green- 
ish  colour  and  the  superiour 
sprightliness  of  its  flavour.  pig.  115.   rnnc^t  YeUaiD  Oag^ 

37.  Ybllow  Gage,  [of  the  English.]     Tliomp. 

Little  Queen  Cliinde.    MUl.  Land. 
Petite  lieine  Claude.    O.  Duh. 
Heine  Claade  blanche. 

petite  esp^ce. 

Small  Green  Ga^e.  )  of  tome 
Gonne's  Green  Gage.  [  English 
White  Gage.  )  gardetu. 

This  plum,  formerly  known,  we  believe,  as  the  Little  Queen 
Claude,  but  which  has  now  received  the  soubriquet  of  Yellow 
Gage,  we  suppose  for  good  reasons,  from  the  head  of  the  fruit 
department,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  is  an 
old  French  variety,  described  by  Duhamel.  It  is  of  smaller 
size  than  the  true  Green  <7age,  much  inferior  in  flavour,  and 
does  not  appear  to  us  much  worthy  of  cultivation,  when  that 
plum,  the  Jeflerson,  and  Lawrence's  Favourite  can  be  had. 

Branches  smooth  and  rather  long.  Fruit  below  medium  size, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  slight  hollow.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish-green, speckled  with  a  few  reddish  dots,  and  overspread 
with  a  good  deal  of  bloom.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet,  and 
pleasant,  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August. 
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^h-yellow,  pretty 

Clasi  IL    Red,  Blue,  or  Purple  PW^^  closely  to 

Veltered  silu- 


88.  A^RicoT^E  Rouge.     Thomp.  O.  Duh.  Ifois     j^  jg 

Ajd 
The  Abricot^e  Rouge,  or  Red  Apricot  plum,  is  a  French  Vb. 

riety,  of  rather  pretty  colour,  but  indifTerent  in  flavour,  and  not 

eomparable  to  severaLof  our  native  sorts. 

Branches  smooth.     Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  considerably 

flattened  at  each  end.     Stalk  nearly  an  mch  long,  set  in  a  slight 

cavity.     Skin  of  a  fine  clear  red  in  the.  shade,  violet  in  the  sun, 

covered  with  an  abundant  blue  bloom.     Flesh  orange  colour, 

0weet,  but   rather  dry,  and  without  much  flavour ;  separates 

freely  from  the  stone.     Ripens  the  last  of  August* 

89,^MERicAN  Wheat. 

A  singular  little  plum,  of  second  quality,  received  by  us  froni 
the  late  Robert  Manning.  Branches  slender,  sniootb,  leaves 
quite  small  and  light  coloured.  Fruit  quite  sm^ll»  of  the  shape 
of  a  small  bullet,  dropping  from  the  .tree  when  ripe.  Skin  pale 
blue,  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  greenish,  melting,  juicy^  and  sweet,  adheres  to 
the  stone.     Last  of  August.     Bears  abundantly. . 

40.  Blub  Gags.     Lihd.  Mill, 

Axure  Hdiive.    Tkomp, 
Black  Pezdnsos. 
littU  Bine  (^a. 

An  ordinary  little  round  blue  plum,  the  Azure  HAHve  of  the 
French,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  very  hardy,  but  the 
most  indiflerent  of  all  the  Gages.  It.  bears  mo^t  abundant  crops 
every  seasoa,  and  we  have  found  the  .seedlings .  to  make  good 
stacks. 

Branches  slender  and  downy^  Fruit  quite  small  and  round, 
about  three  quartern'  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Skin  dark  blue, 
oovered  with  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  greenish,  juicy,  a. little  acid,  somewhitt  rich,  and 
separates  from  the  stone.     Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

41.  BRBVooar's  Purple.    Floy.  Ken. 

New-York  Purple.    Floy, 
Brevoort*8  Purple  Bolm«r. 
Brevoort'i  Purple  Woabidston. 

Originated  by  Henry  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  N^w-Tork^  ftoin  • 

25 
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Stone  of  the  Washingtoa  planted  id  1819.     It  is  a  handsome 
and  most  productive  plum,  but  appears  to  us  to  have  been  oTer 
praised  as  regards  its  flavour,  which  is  of  second  quality. 

Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval^  suture  distinct 
at  the  base.  Skin  reddish  purple,  or  reddish,  covered  with  a 
violet  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  deep 
but  narh>w  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  soft,  juicy,  not  very  sweet, 
but  with  considerable  vinous  flavour,  adheres  closely  to  the 
stooe.     Ripe  the  first  of  September. 

42.  Blue  Perdbigoit. 

Violet  Perdrigtm.  ?  •  •  ^ 
Blue  Perdrigoo.    J^^^w- 
P«Rlii£oa  vTofene.    O.  DA 
BiigMe  Violetto. 


The  Blue  Perdrigon  is  a  very  old  ^iety,  having  beeo  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Italy,  as  long  ago  as  1582.  It  is  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  plum,  and  is  larply  employed  with  the 
White  Perdrigon  in  making  the  Brignole  prunes. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrowing  a 
little  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  at  first  reddish,  but  becoming 
purple,  sprinkled  with  many  brown  dots,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thick  whitish  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  small  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  sugary, 
rich  and  excellent,  adhering  to  the  stone.     Last  of  August. 

48.  Blitb  Ibcperatbice.  §  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

Imp^mtriQe.    Lbid.  HCB. 

V6rital>le  Impifiirioe. 

Violetle. 

Imp^mtrice  Yioktta.    O.  ZML 

The  true  Blue  Imperatrice  ia  an 
admirable  pluro»  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  late  plums,  hanging  for  a  long 
time  on  the  tree,  and  may  be  kept 
in  ^the  fruit  room  a  considerable 
period  after  being  gathered.  It  ia 
rich,  sugary  and  excellent.  The 
branches  are  long,  smooth,  and 
slender,  and  the  smaller  twigs  start 
out  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the 
main  branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate, 

tapering   most   towards  the  stalk. 

Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in 

Fi^Iie.   ^Jbv»«frior.       a  sljght  hoUow.     Skip  deep  purple, 
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eovered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom.  Flesh  greehish-yellow,  pretty 
firm,  rather  dry,  but  quite  rich  and  sugary,  adhering  closely  to 
the  stone.  Ripens  in  October,  and  will  hang,  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations, til(  the  middle  of  November. 

The  so-called  Sbmtan^,  or  Blue  Imperatrice  of  Boston,  has 

been  considered,  until  lately,  as  identical  with  this  plum.     It  is 

an  acid,  rather  harsh  Truit,  only  fit  for  preserving,  and  should 

not,  therefore,  be  confoundeo  with  the  true  Blue  Imperatrice, 

.  whicb  is  sweet  and  excellent; 

The  growth  of  this  spurious  tree  resembles  that  of  the  true 
Imperatrice,  the  fruit  is  oval,  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  very  slender, 
and  set  without  depression.  Skin  dark  blue,  with  little  bloom, 
flesh  rather  acid,  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  An  abundant 
bearer,  and  hangs  till  late  frosts. 

This  fruit,  so  well  known  about  Boston,  seems  to  agree  with 
the  figure  and  description  of  the  Imperatrice  Violette  of  the  old 
Duhamel,  and  we  doubt,  therefore,  the  identity  of  the  English 
and  French  Plums  of  this  name.  Duhamel,  even  in  the  dryer 
and  finer  climate  of  France,  only  says,  '^  assez  douce  pour  une 
Prune  tardive."  This  will  apply  to  the  Imperatrice  or  Semiana, 
of  Boston,  but  not  to  the  Blue  Imperatrice  of  the  English. 

44.  Cooper's  Large.     Coxe.  Thomp. 

Cooper*!  Large  Red. 
Cooper'a  Leige  American. 
La  D61icieuM  T    Lmd. 

Coxe  who  first  described  this  plum,  says  it  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cooper,  of  New.Jersey,  from  a  stone  of  the  Orleans. 
He  considers  it  as  a  fine  large  plum,  but  exceedingly  liable  to 
rot  upon  the  tree,  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  that 
the  same  complaint  was  made  by  former  cultivators  of  this  sort 
in  his  neighbourhood,  where  it  is  now  nearly  abandoned.  It 
seems  to  be  scarcely  known  now  in  this  country — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  gardens* — as  we  have  made  diligent  search  for  it,,  the  last 
two  years,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  the  true 
sort. 

Lindley  describes  a  plum.  La  D61iceusQ,  as  having  been 
brought  from  New  Jersey  about  1816,  and  which  was  sold  by 
Mr.  Kirke,  for  a  guinea  a  plant.  And  Mr.  Thompson  gives 
this  fruit  as  identical  with  Cooper's  Large.  We  hope  another 
season  to  be  able  to  compare  the  two. 

Thompson's  descriptionr  of  the  Cooper's  Large  is  as  follows. 

*  Some  narserymen  beie,  we  renet  to  tay,  do  not  ecmple  to  fill  large  oatalosoea 
with  Uie  namei  of  varieties  which  have  no  coiresponding  ej(istenee  ia  ueii 
(romidfl.  a 
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Branches  smooth.  Fruit  purple,  oval,  of  medium  sise,  aepa* 
rates  from  the  stone,  of  second  quality,  ripens  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  a  great  bearer. 

Coxe  describes  it  as  ripening  in  August,  and  of  the  largest 
size. 

The  following  is  Lindley's  description  of  La  D61iceuse,  which 
we  give  in  order  to  assist  in  identifying  the  two,  if  they  prove 
really  distinct.  Branches  long  and  smooth.  Fruit  oval,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Su- 
ture rather  broad,  shallow,  swelled  a  little  more  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  inserted. 
Skin  pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  but  in  the  sun  deep  purple 
full  of  brown  specks.  Flesh  yellow,  and  separates  from  the 
stone.  Juice  peculiarly  rich  and  abundant.  Ripe  in  October, 
with  the  Imperatrice. 

45.  Columbia.  § 

Columbian  G«ge. 

A  noble  plum,  a  contemporary  of  the  Lawrence's  Favourite, 
already  described,  and  like  that,  raised  by  Mr«  Lawcenoe,  of 
Hudson,  from  a  pit  of  the  Green  Gage.  It  is  a  superb  looking, 
and  a  rich  flavoured  variety — undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  large  dark  coloured 
plums.  The  tree  is  re- 
markable for  its  very 
stout  blunt  shoots,  large 
roundish  leaves,  and 
the  spreading  horizontal 
form  of  its  head.  It  is 
also  highly  productive. 
Branches  and  upper  side 
of  the  leaves  '  downy. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size, 
six  or  seven  inches  in 
circumference,  nearly 
globular,  one  half  rather 
larger  than  the  other. 
Skin  brownish  purple, 
dotted  with  numerous 
fawn-coloured  specks, 
and  covered  with  much 
blue     bloom,     throjjgh 

which   appears   a    red-  

dish  brown  tint  on  the  Fig.  117.    CohaiMa, 

•haded  side.     Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  inserted  in 

a  narrow,  small  cavity.     Flesh  orange,   not  very  juicy,  but 
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when  at  full  maturity,  very  rich,  sugary  and  excellent ;  it  sept* 
rates  freely  from  the  stone,  except  a  little  on  the  edge.  The 
stone  is  quite  small  and  compressed.     Last  of  August. 

46.  Corse's  Admiral. 

A  rather  large,  light  purple  plum,  which,  like  the  two  or  three 
following  ones,  was  raised  by  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  an  intelligent 
cultivator,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  Canada.  They 
are  all  well  adapted  to  a  northern  climate. 

Branches  quite  downy.  Fruit  above  medium  size,  oval,  or  a 
little  obovate,  considerably  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture. 
Skin  light  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  lilac  bloom,  and  dotted 
with  yeUow  specks.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  hairy,  slightly 
inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  se- 
cond rate  in  flavour,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  stone.  A  pro- 
lific tree.    September. 

47.  Corse's  Field  Marshal. 

Handsome  in  appearance.  Skin  lively  purplish  red.  Fruit 
rather  large,  oval.  Stalk  rather  slender,  three- fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  but 
a  little  tart,  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  which  is  long,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.     Ripe  middle  and  last  of  August. 

48.  Corse's  Nota  Bene.    Ken. 

This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Corse's  varieties  that  have  been 
proved  in  the  United  States. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  rather  large  size,  round.  Skin 
pale  lilac  or  pale  brown,  ofien  dull  green  on  the  shaded  side, 
with  much  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
round  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  juicy,  sweet  and 
rich,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  The  tree  is  a  very  great 
bearer,  ^n^  is  very  hardy.     First  of  September. 

40.  C::uoer's  Scaelst.  § 

Cruger't. 

Cniger*t  Seedlings. 
Ouger*!  Scailet  GagiB. 

An  exceeding  delicate  and  beautiful  dessert  fruit,  raised  from 
seed,  by  Henry  Cruger,  Esq.,  of  New.York,  and  first  dissemi- 
nated from  the  gardens  here.  Its  mild  and  agreeable  flavour  is 
preferred  by  many  who  do  not  like  the  more  luscious  plums,  and 
its  sure  and  abundant  crops  render  it  a  favourite  on  light  soils, 
where  the  curculio  destroys  many  less  hardy.     Mr.  Ives  in- 
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forms  U8,  that  with  htm,  it  is  leas 
liable  to  drop  from  the  tree  than  any 
other  sort. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather 
larger  than  a  Oreen  Gage,  roundish, 
oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skio, 
when  fully  exposed,  a  lively  red,  but 
usually  a  bright  lilac,  covered  with 
a  thin  bluish  bloom  ;  and  speclcled 
with  numerous  golden  dots ;  in  the 
shade  it  is  paie  fawn-coloured  on 
one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch  lon^, 
set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Flesh 
deep  orangej  not  very  juicy  nor 
rich,  but  with  a  very  affreeable. 
Fig.  118.  Cruger*$  Soaria,  mild,  sprightly  flavour.  It  hangs 
well  after  ripening.     Last  of  August. 

50.  Cherry.     Thomp.  Coxe. 

Early  Scarlet 

Myrobolan.  '\ 

Vinpnian  Cherry.      IqfEunpean  * 

De  Vir^nie.  f   gardaa, 

D^Ameriqae  Rouge.  J 

Prunus  Myrobolana.    O.  Dvk.  lafi£L 

Prunitf  Cerarifera.    IHinA. 

Bliaer  Plom,  ofHofy, 

The  Cherry  Plum,  or  Early  Scarlet,  is  a  very  distinct  species. 
It  has  been  considered  a  native  of  this  country,  but  we  doubt 
this,  and  think,  with  Pursh,  that  it  is  only  found  here  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  houses.  The  tree  grows  pretty  rapidly,  forms 
a  small,  bushy  head,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  slender- 
ness  of  its  branches,  and  the  smallness  of  its  leaves.  It  bears 
the  greatest  profusion  of  snowy  blossoms  in  the  spring,  which 
from  the  early  date  at  which  they  appear,  are  rather  liable  to 
be  cut  off  by  frost.  ,  . 

There  are  several  varieties  produced  from  seed,  but  that  most 
common  here,  is  round,  about  an  inoli  in  diameter,  of  a  lively 
red,  with  very  little  bloom,  and  a  very  slender,  short  stem,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  On  the  trees  they  resemble  cherries,  rather 
than  plums.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  melting,  soft,  very  juicy, 
with  a  pleasant,  lively,  sub-acid  flavour — neither  rich  nor  high 
flavoured,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone.  The  stone  is  oval, 
and  pointed.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July,  before  most 
other  plums,  and  this,  and  its  pretty  appearance  at  the  dessert, 
are  its  chief  merits.     Branches  smooth. 

The  common  cherry  plum,  or  Myrobolan,  of  Europe,  is 
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rather  lai^er,  and  shaped  like  a  heart.    In  all  other  respeota 
the  saone. 

Golden  Cherry  Plum.  Mr.  Samuel  Reere,  of  Salem,  New-* 
Jersey,  has  produced  a  seedling  of  the  cherry  plum,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice.*  It  is  heart-shaped,  yellow,  speckled  with 
scarlet  in  the  sun,  but  of  a  glossy  waxen  yellow  in  the  shade. 
The  habit  of  the  tree  is  exactly  that  of  the  common  cherry  plum, 
but  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  ripens  early  in  July, 
Mr.  R.  has  found  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  plums  for  the 
ixiarket.     It  is  worthy  of  more  extensive  trial. 

51.  Coe's  Late  Red.  §  Thomp.  Lmd. 


OfOtB 


Saint  Martin. 

Saint  Martin  Rooee. 

PniOfe  de  la  St.  Alartih.    iVoit. 

This  plum  (which  should  properly  be  called  the  St.  Martin's, 
though  as  it  was  also  claimed  to  have  been  raised  by  an  English 
nurseryman,  it  seems  difficult  to  rid  it  of  that  title,)  proves,  with 
us,  to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable,  late  variety.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
late,  that  we  fear,  to  the  nor|h  of 
this,  it  would  not  come  to  ma- 
turity. It  grows  vigorously,  bears 
regularly  and  heavily,  and  would 
prove  a  valuable  market  fruit.  The 
flavour  is  excellent 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  nearly  round,  with  a  well 
marked  svnure  running  along  one 
side.  Skin  light  purplish-red,  with  a 
thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  pretty  stout, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
nearly  even  with  the  surface.  Flesh 
yellowish,  rather  firm  and  crisp, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour, 
separating  almost  entirely  from  the 
•tone.     October  and  November. 


Fig.  119.    C^«  Lata  Rtd. 


52.  CRESToif.    Thomp.  Lind. 

MatcMew.    Lang. 
Diapre^  VMecte.  >  oc  f0 
Violet  Diaper.      \  Thomp, 

A  pleasant,  early  plum,  but  superseded  now  by  better  ones. 
Branches  downy.     Fruit  rather  small,  oval.     Skin  dark  purple, 


*  Described  in  Hofly'a  OrchaidiBt*a  Cominiiioii,  (PhOadelphia,)  ai  the  mabxbt 

FLUM. 
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with  a  Uue  bloom*  Stalk  quite  short,  set  without  depression* 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  sweet,  and  rather  sprightly,  separating  from 
the  stone.    i>ast  of  July,  and  first  of  August. 

53.  Dsnkiston's  Red. 

.  "  •  "  • » 

A  strikingly  handsonie,  new  seedling,  which  has  newly  come 
into  bearing,  in  the  celebrated  pduin  orchard  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears,  at  Albany. 

Branches  smooth,  dark  coloured.  Fruit  rather  large,  round- 
ish-oval, narrowed  towards  the  «talk.  Suture  running  half 
round.  Skin  of  a  beautiful  light  red,  sprinkled  with  many 
small,  fawn  coloured  dots,  and  dusted  with  a  very  light  bloom. 
Stalk  very  long  and  slender,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  amber 
colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  sprightly;  with  ah  excellent  flavour.  It 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  small,  oval,  and  compressed. 
Last  of  August. 


54.  DoMiNE  Dull.  §  Floy.  Thomp. 

Man.  and  qfmmte 
AwurioMn  gardm$. 


Gtnmn  Prone. 
Dutch  Prone. 
Diitcli  Quetsen. 


This  good  American  prune  was  raised  from  a  seed  broi^ht 
from  Holland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  a  Dutch  minister,  who 
afterwards  resided  at  Kingston,  N.  Y..  The  parent  trea  was 
the  common  Dutch  prune,  which  this  strongly  resembles.  .  The 
gentleman's  little   parcel  of  plum  stones  from  ^^'Jader- 

land,"  it  will  be  rernerabered, 
gave  origin  to  Bleecker's  Gage, 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  yellow 
varieties.. 

Branches  long  and  smooth. 
Fruit  of  medium  sia^e,  long- 
oval,  with  little  or  no  suture. 
Skin  v^rj^arr&  purple,  nearly 
black,  dusted  with  some  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  inserted  with  very  little 
cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  quite 
juicy  at  first,  but  if  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tree  becomes  dry, 
rich  and  sweet  ;  it  adheres 
closelj'  to  the  stone.  A  pro- 
digious bearer,  and  a  really 
Wfriao.   iloiiim«z>iiaL  good  fruit.    September. 


TfiB  FUfM« 


Branches  very  downy. 
Fruit  very  large,  oval  or 
oblong,  considerably  swoU 
len  on  one  side  of  the 
suture.  Skin  reddish-pur- 
pie  in  the  sun,  but  a  very 
pale  red  in  the  shade, 
sparingly  dotted  with  yel- 
low  specks,  and  covered 
with  lilac  bloom.  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  set  in  a  nar- 
row cavity.  Flesh  amber 
coloured,  juicy,  sprightly, 
moderately  sweet,  adheres 
partially  to  the  stone.  Ri- 
pens with  the  Washington, 
(or  a  little  before,)  about 
the  10th  of  August. 


r^.  121.    Duane't  JVnpb. 

67.  DiAMONTu     Thomp.  Man. 

A  very  large  plum,  but  axceedingly  coarse  in  flavour,  and  of 
no  value,  except  for  booking.  '  It  grows  thriftily  and  bears 
regularly  and  abundantly  with  us,  and  is  very  showy  on  the 
tree,  but  it  is,  otherwise,  scarcely  third  rate.  It  was  raised 
from  seed,  by  an  Englishman,  in  Kent,  named  Diamond. 

Branches  long,  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  oval,  shaped 
like  an  £gg  Plum  or  Magnum  Bonum.  Skin  black,  covered 
with  a  blue  blobra.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  coarse-grained,  and  rather 
dry — a  little  acid,  and  without  flavour  ;  separates  from  the  long 
pointed  stone.  [The  author  of  the  Americltn  Orchardist  says, 
«« flavour  superior !"] 

68.  DiAPRiB  RoTTGE.  §  Thomp.  Poit.  O.  Duh. 

Roche  GorboD.      )  ^c  $/, 
Imperial  Diadem.  )  '  ^"^ 

The  Diapre^  Rouge,  or  Red  Diaper,  is  a  very  large  and 
handsome  French  plum.  Mr.  Thompson  considers  it  synony- 
mous  with  a  fine  English  variety,  better  known  here  as  the 
MiMMs,  or  Imperial  Diadem.  As  the  Mimms  plum  has  been 
fully  tested  by  us,  and  proves  to  be  a  jirgt  rate  fruit  in  all  re- 
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•peeiB,  in 'this  climate,  we  give  the  following  ^^  side  of  the 

outline  dtawn  from  the  fruit,  as  produeed  by  us.      >«^ittle  paler 

A  rather  slow  grower,  branches. almost  smooth.     Pnl^ree  quar. 

oborate.     Skin  of  a  reddish*purple,  with  a  few  gcdden  sallow. 

and  a  light  blue  bKt^icyy 
easily  rubbed  off.  Staiy^ 
three-fourths  of  an  inch^ 
long,  slender,  hairy,  slight- 
ly  inserted.  Flesh  pale 
green,  juicy,  very  melting, 
rich  and  delicious ;  separa^ 
ting  from  the  stone,  which 
is  quite  ^mall.  .  Last  of 
August. 

The  Diapre^  Rouge  is 
described  by  Poiteau  as 
having  a  thick,  rather  bit- 
ter skin,  exactly  the  op. 
posite  to  that  of  the  fruit 
we  have  described.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that 
our  climate,  more  Ikvour- 
able  for  the  plum,,  may 
produce  it  in  greater  per. 

59.  Elprist.    Goze;  Man. 

Elfly's  Pranai 

A  native  plum,  fir^  described  by  Coxe.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  prune  plums,  with  dry,  sweet  flesh,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed by  many  persons.  The  tree  Is  thrifty,  with  rich  glossy 
leaves,  and  bears  to  a  ftiult. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval. 
Skin  blue.  Flesh  greenish,  very  sweet,  dry  and  firm,  parting 
very  freely  from  the  stone — ^indeed,  often  splitting  open  when 
fully  ripe. 

60*  FoTHBRin&HAK.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

ShoeiL 

Gfove  fiooM  Pwple. ' 

r 

An  old  English  plum  of  good  quality.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  originated  at  Sir  William  Temple's  seat — Sheen,  in  Surrey, 
where,  according  to  Lindley,  it  was  grown  before  1700,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sheen  plum. 

Branches  smooth.     Fruit  of  medium  sizoi  obovate^  with  a 


\ 
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diatinet  miUira.  Skta  purple,  where^ezposed,  but  in  the  shade 
reddish,  sprinkled  with  small  specks,  and  corered  with  a  pale 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long.  Flesh  pale  greienish-yelloWy 
juicy,  sprightly,  and  rich,  separating  from  the  stone.  Ripeoa 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

• 

61<  Frost  Gage.  $  Pom.  Man 
FnMt  Pli 


A  most  Taluable  late  plum,  scarcely  yieldtr^  toany  other  late 
variety  in  the  excellence  of  its  flavpur.  It  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  Pishkill,  Dutchess  cc,  N.  T.,  where  it  has,  for  many 
yea^  past,  been  most  extensively  cultivated  for  market.  Before 
fully  ripe  it  abounds  with  sprightly,  sub- 
acid juice*  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
preserving,  and  when  mature  is  a  sweet 
and  luscious  fruit  for  the  dessert.  It  will 
hang  on  the  tree  till  very  late  frosts.  The 
tree  is  a  tall  upright  grower,  with  smooth 
and  rather  slender  shoots,  and  bears 
abundantly.  The  fruit  is  in  perfection 
about  the  first  of  October,  and  from  its 
lateness  and  good  quality  commands 
from  two  to  five  dollars  a  bushel,  even 
when  hundreds  of  bushels  are  sent  to 
New- York  market  at  once.* 

Branches  smooth;  Fruit  rather  below  Fig.  183.  Frmt  Oagm, 
medium  size,  round ish-oval,  wnh  a. distinct  suture  on  one  side. 
Skin  deep  purple,  with  a  few  brown  specks,  and  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  lialf.  to  three- fourths  oi  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  with 
little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow^  juicy,  sweet, 
rich  and  multing,  adhering  to  the  stone. 

02.  Goliath.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Cfdedonisn,  (ofteme,) 
SaiDtCUmd. 
Bteen's  Emperor. 
WUmot'8  late  OrlesiM. 

A  large  and  handsome  plum,  not  quite  first  rate,  but  well  de- 
serving culdvation.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Necta- 
rine  plum,  with  which  it  has  been  oonibunded  by  its  gray,  very 
downy  shoots.     It  bears  fine  crops. 

*  Eightses  hnrNlrod  dollara  httve  b^en  raeeired  by  a  singte  firrmer  in  thit 
vidnity,  fur  »  •u.gla.MiMoa'*  erap  of  tbii  plam.  Hitrtng  8oro«  alHriity  to  th« 
pMMon,  it  i«  ID  Homo  districts,  HAblo  to  tho  knou,  but  trifling  /cu*  will  sooa 
ssaisli  this  oniiiny. 
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Fruit  large,  rouDdi8h4>blong,  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the 
•utiire.  Skin  a  fine  deep  red,  approaching  purple,  a  little  paler 
in  the  shade,  dusted  with  a  thin  hlue  bloom.  Stal^k  ihree  quar. 
ters  of  «tt  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  well  marked  hollow. 
Flesh  yellow,  adheres  considerably  to  the  stone, -rather  juicy, 
with  a  brisk,  sprightly  flavour.     Last  of  August.    ^ 

63.  GwALSH.     Thomp. 

A  fruit  little  known  out  of  New. Jersey,  where,  we  believe,  it 
is  a  native.  We  received  it  from  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burling, 
ton,  N.  J.  It  is  large,  showy  and  prolific,  and  about  the  quality 
of  the>  Red  Magnum  Bonum. 

Branches  nearly  smooth.  Fruit  large,  regularly  formed,  obo« 
vate,  with  scarcely  any  suture.  Skin  rich,  dark  purple,  cover- 
ed with  blue  bloom.  Stalk  rather  slender,  not  quite  an  inch 
long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  of  sprightly  fla- 
vour,  mixed  with  a  slight  acid,  and  adheres  to  the  stone^  Second 
quality.     Middle  of  August. 

64.  Holland.     Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Bine  Holland. 
Holland  Prana. 

A  pleasant,  late  plum,  of  second  quality,  handed  down  fh>m 
the  old  Dutch  gardens  of  New-York,  and  perhaps,  originally 
brought  over  by  the  first  settlers  of  that  city. 

Branches  downy,  rather  slender.  Fruit  round,  slightly  flat- 
tened. Skin  blue  or  light  reddish. purple,  covered  wijth  a  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  set  in  a  ^small  cavity.  Flesh  juicy,  melting, 
sweet  and  pleasant,  separating  freely  from. the  stone.  Jt  hangs 
a  long  while  on  the  tree,  to  which  the  stalk  adheres  rather 
closely,  ripening  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 


65.  HoRSB  Plitm.     Thorop.  Floy. 

Large  Early  DamMm.  >  of  Prmot 
Sweet  Damaon.  \  and  Ken, 


A  very  common  and  inferiour  fruit,  which  reproduces  itself 
irom  seed,  and  id  almost  naturalized  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle 
states.    The  seedlings  make  good  stocks  for  the  nursery. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  with  a  deep 
suture  on  one  side.  Skin  purple  in  the  sun,  reddish  on  the 
shaded  side,  with  blue  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather 
dry  and  acid,  separates  from  the  stone.     Last  of  August 
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6tf.  How£i,i.'s  EUXLT.  • 

This  is  a  very  desirable  early  fruit,  ripening  about  the  20th 
of  July,  a  few  days  before  the  Morocca  It  takes  its  name  from 
Mr.  fi.  Howell,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  who  brought  the  parent 
tree  when  a  sucker,  from  Virginia.  It  appears  to  us  unlike 
any  other  described  variety.     The  fruit  is  remarkably  fragrant. 

Wood  slender,  gray  and  downy.  Leaves  small,  oval,  downy. 
Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  without  any  suture^  a 
little  angular.  Stalk  slender,  three -fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
even  with  the  surface.  Skia  light  brown,  often  greenish-yellow 
on  the  shaded' side,  covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  am. 
ber  coloured,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  perfumed  flavour, 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  small  and  oval.  Very 
productive. 

67.  IcKwoRTH  Impbilatrice.  §  Thomp. 

Knight*s  No.  & 

The  Ickworth  Imperatrice  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Downton  Castle,  and  is  a  hybrid  between  Blue  Imperatrice  and 
Coe's  Gk>lden  Drop.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  recent  and  valu- 
able  additions  to  the  class  of  late  plums,  prolonging  this  form- 
erly fleeting  fruit  the  whole  autumn.  It  hangs  a  long  while  on 
the  tree,  and  if  gathered  and  wrapped  in  soil  paper,  will  keep 
many  weeks-*-much  longer  than  any  other  variety,  and  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  best  late  dessert  sorts. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  obovate. 
Skin  purple,  peculiariy  traced  or  embroidered  with  streaks  of 
golden  fawn  colour.  Stalk  moderately  long  and  thick.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  sweet,  juicy  and  rich,  mostFy  adhering  to  the 
stone,  which  is  rather  small.  Ripens  early  in  October,  and 
may  be  kept  till  Christmas,  gradually  becoming  dryer  and  more 
sugary.  It  will,  even  if  laid  away  in  paper  in  a  dry  place,  be- 
come an  excellent  prune,  and  it  has  been  found  in  this  state, 
and  with  *n  exoellent  flavour,  the  next  summer. 

68.  Italian  Damask.    Lind. 

UuoBM  dltalie.    O.  Duk,  Tkon^, 

•» 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  middle  sized,  nearly  round,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  base,  and  having  a  well  marked  suture  extending 
from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity.  Skin  violet,  becoming  bn>wn 
when  fuUy  ripe.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  firm,  and  separates 
clean  from  the  stone.  Juice  very  sweet  and  high  flavoured. 
Stone  oval,  ratJier  thick.     End  of  August.     [Lindley's  Guide,} 
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covered  with  a  iiDO  lilac  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  juicy,  acid  at 
first,  but,  if  allowed  to  hang,  it  becomes  rather  rich  and  sweet. 
It  adheres  to  the  stone.     Last  of  August. 

71.  Orleans.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Momieur.  }  of  ike 

MonitSeur  Oidiitoirs.  •      {irendk. 
OtdOrlaam. 
RedDanuwk. 

The  most  popular  English  market  plum,  being  hardy  and 
uniformly  productive.  It  is  not  generally  cultivated  here,  bein^ 
considered  a  second  rate  fruit,  and  is  supplanted  by  better  Ame- 
rican  sorts.     As  a  kitchen  fruit,  it  is  chiefly  esteemed. 

Branches  gray,- and  very  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round, 
a  little  cnlarge4  on  one  side  of  the  distinct  suture.  Skin  dark 
red,  becoming  purple  in  the  sun.  Stalk  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  wide  hollpw*  Flesh  yellowish,  sweet,  mixed 
with  acid,  and  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  a  little 
afler  the  middle  of  August. 

72.  Orleans,  Earlt.     Thomp.  Lind. 


New  Earl/  Orleans.  Momieur  H&tif. 

New  Orleanv,  Monnieur  Hfltif  de  i  ofAe 

Grim  wood '8  Early  Orleans.  Monunoraocy.     \mnch. 
Hampton  Couru   . 


Uf.     1 
tif  de  I  ofi 
icy.     irra 


The  Early  Orleans  is  very  near  like  the  foregoing  in  all  re- 
spects, except  that  it  ripens  ten  days  earlier — about  the  first  of 
August  here,  with  the  Morocco — which  makes  it  far  more  desi* 
rable.  ^ranches  downy.  Fruit  of  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
common  Orleans,  a  little  more  oval,  and  with  a  more  shallow 
suture.  Stalk  sometimes  half  an  inch  long  and  stout,  some- 
times longer  and  more  slender,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Skin 
a  little  marbled.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  of  brisk  flavour,  rather 
richer  than  the  old  Orleans,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  A 
good  bearer. 

Wilmot's  New  Earlt  Orleans,  ( WUtnot^s  Large  Orleans, 
&c.,)  so  strongly  resembles  the  foregoing  in  appearance,  time  of 
ripening,  etc.,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  a  separate  description. 

73.  Orleans,  Smith's.  §   Pom.  Man.* 

Violet  PcrdrfgDn.         }  imwttUtbf,  fftumt 
Rad  Magnum  Bonnm. )  Amenoim  gordnm. 

Smith's  Orleans,  the  largest  and  finest  of  this  class  of  plums, 

*  Described,  by  an  orror  in  the  Pomological  Manual,  as  a  /reotUmeu 
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is  a  natiye  variety  raised  from 
the  old  Orleans  about  20  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Smith,  ofGowanus, 
Long  Island.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  all  plum  trees^ 
making  straight,  glossy,  red. 
dish- purple  shoots,  seven  or 
eight  feet  long  in  the  nursery, 
with  dark  green,  crimped 
leaves.  It  bears  regularly 
and  well,  in  almost  any  soil,  its 
fruit  is  large  and  handsome, 
and  has  (hat  blending  of  sweet 
and  acid  in  its  flavour,  which 
renders  it,  to  our  ta^te,  one  of 
the.  finost  agreeable  of  all 
plums.  It  is  deservedly  a  fa- 
vourite  in  American  gardens.  Fig.  IS5.    Smiik't  OHamt, 

Bearing  branches  smooth,  or  nearly  so.  Fruit  large,  often 
of  the  largest  size,  oval,  rather  widest  towards  the  stalk,  a  little 
irregular,  with  a  strongly  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk 
quite  small  and  slender,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Skin  reddish  purple,  covered 
with  a  deep  blue  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  a  little  firm,  verjr 
juicy,  with  a  brisk,  rich  vinous  flavour,  (not  sweet  and  cloy, 
ing,)  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  from  the  20th  to  the 
last  of  August,  and  hangs  for  some  tinie  on  the  tree,  becoming 
very  dark  in  colour. 

By  an  error,  this  variety  was  sent  out  from  the  gardens  here 
for  several  years,  as  the  Violet,  or  Blue  Perdrigon,  a  smaller, 
and  very  different  fruit,  and  bears  this  name  still,  in  some  col* 
lections. 

0 

74.  Isabella..    Thomp.  • 

This  is  an  attractive  looking  English  plum,  of  a  fine  red  co 
lour,  and  of  good  flavour,  though  scarcely  so  beautiful  as  the 
coloured  plate  in  the  Pomological  Magazine  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  ;  but  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  large  collection. 

Branches  quite  downy  and  gray,  like  those  of  the  Orleans. 
Fruit  medium  ^ize,  oval,  rather  narrower  towards  the  stalk.  Skin 
dark  dull  red  in  the  sun,  paler  in  the  shade,  and*  thickly  sprink- 
led  with  darker  coloured  dots.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  a  little  hairy,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  yellow, 
rich,  juicy,  with  a  smart  flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  pointed 
stone.    LmI  of  A  ugust . 
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75.  Kibke's.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Kirke's  plum  is  a  variety  which  came  to  us  from  Bnglandy 
where  it  was  first  brought  into  ^notice  by  Mr.  Kirke,  the  nur« 
seryman  at  Brompton.  Its  excellent  flavour  and  productiveness 
will  bring  it  into  favour  here.  The  sort  -usually  known  in  our 
nurseries  under  this  name,  is  incorrect.  In  general  appearance 
it  resembles  a  good  deal  the  Reine  Claude  Violette^  or  Purple 
Gage. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  fx>und,  with  very- 
little  suture.  Skin  dark  purple,  with  a  few  golden  dots,  ^and 
coated  with  an  unusually  thick  blue  bloom,  which  adheres  pretty 
closely.  Stalk  three-fourths  pf  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  very 
slight  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  and  very  rich 
in  flavour.  It  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  flat  and 
broad.     Ripens  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

76.  Morocco.  §  Thomp*  Lind. 

Earlv  Morocco. 

Black  Morocco. 

Early  Black  Morocco 

Eariv  Damask.    Mill 

Black  Daraask.    Fon. 

Italian  Damask,  {inoorreeOyy  t^mme.) 

One  of  the  very  best  of  the  early  purple  plums,  ripening  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  ten  days  before  the  Washington,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  a  place,  even  in  small  gardens.  It  is  a 
moderate  bearer. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a 
shallow  suture  on  one  side,  a* little  flattened  at  both  ends.  Skin 
dark  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  thin  bloom.  Stalk  half  an 
inch  long,  rather  stout.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  adhering  slight- 
ly to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  smart,  rich  flavour,  becoming  quite 
sweet  at  maturity. 

77.  Nbctarink.     Thomp.  Lind.  ' 

Caledonian.  Peach  Plum.   >  incorrecily 

Howeirs  L^rp:e.  Prune  Pfiche.  {    of  some! 

Jenkins'  Imperial.  Louis  Philippe. 

A  fine  looking  fruit, 'probably  of  English  origin,  and  confound- 
ed by  some  with  the  Peach  Plum*  of  the  French.^  Its  size,  and 
handsome  appearance,  will  ahvjiys  give  it  a  place  in  the  plum 
orchard,  but  it  must  bo  coiifrssfd  that  it  will  hardly  rank  as  a 
first  rate  dessert  fruit,  being  decidedly  inferiour  to  the  Columbia, 

•  For  the  true  Peacu  Pi-um,  See  Supplement. 
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a  plum  oferen  largtrdirnensioos.  The  young  trees  are  readily 
known  by  their  straight,  large,  blunt  purplish  shoots,  nearly 
smooth,  and  not  gray  and  downy,  like  those  of  the  Goliath. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  regularly  fofmed^  roundish.  Stalk 
about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  set  in  a  wide  shallow 
depression.  Skin  purple,  dusted  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  dull 
greenish-yellow,  becoming  tinged  with  red  at  maturity,- a  little 
coarse  grained,  with  a  rich,  brisk  flavour,  and  adhering  partially 
to  the  stone.  A  good  and  regular  bearer.  Ripens  about  the 
15th  of  August. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  lately  sent  to  this  country  trees  of  the  Peach 
Plum,  which  he  says  is  the  Prune  P^che  of  Brittany,  superiour 
to,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Nectarine. 

78.  PaficocB  DE  Tomts.  §  O.  Duh.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Early  Toun.  • 

Early  Violet.        >  y^^^   ,^,^ 

Violette  Hativ«.  (  ^^^'  '*^**- 

Noire  Harive. 

Violet  de  Toun. 

Peril  riffon  Violet.  )  mtorrecfbf 

Blue  rerdrigon.   )   of  tome. 

The  Early  Tours  plum  is  yet  very  little  known  in  the  United 
States,  but  deserves  a  more  general  trial,  as  it  is  esteemed 
abroad  as  an  excellent  very  early  plum,  ripening  the  last  of 
July»  among  the  first  of  the  season. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diame- 
tor,  oval,  with  a  shallow  suture.     Skin  deep  purple,  covered 

with  a  thick  azure  bloom. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  at  first 
greenish,  but  becoming  dull 
yellow  at  maturity ;  a  litlle 
fibrous,  but  juicy,  sweet,  melt- 
ing, and  slightly  perfumed  ;  it 
adheres  considerably  to  the 
stone. 


79.  Pttkfle  FAvotmiTB.  § 

This  delicious  fruit  received 
its  name  from  us  some  years 
ago.  The  tree  from  which  the 
stock  now  in  this  country  was 
derived,  stood  for  many  years 
(until  it  died  of  old  age,)  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  garden 
here,  and  was  planted  by  the 
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father  of  the  author.  Its  origin  we  were  never  able  to  leam, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  during  all  our  pomological  re- 
searches and  compariaons,  to  identify  it  with  any  other  sort. 

The  Purple  Favourite,  when  inperiecticxD,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  plum  in  luscious  flavour.  It  is  more  juicy  and 
melting  than  the  Purple  Gage — and  has  some  affinity  to  the 
Diapre^  Rouge,  or  Mimms.  It  should  have  a  place  in  everj 
garden,  as  it  hpars  well,  and  is  very  hardy.  In  the  nursery 
it  has  the  dwarfish  habit  of  the  Green  Gage,  but  more  slender 
shoots. 

Branches  nearly  smooth,  short- jointed.  Fruit  medium  size, 
often  large,  roundish-obovate.  Suture  none.  Skin  light  brown 
in  the  shade,  brownish-purple  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  numerous 
golden  specks,  and  dusted  with  thin,  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  long,  set  in  a  very,  slight  depression. 
Flesh  pale,  greenish,  very  juicy,  tender,  melting,  with  a  lus- 
cious sweetness.  Parts  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  very 
small  and  roundish.  Begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of  August, 
and  will  hang  for  a  fortnight  oti  the  tnee. 

This  is  known,  incorrectly,  as  the  Purple  Grage,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

80.  PmiPLB  Gaob*  §  Lind.  Pom.  Mag. 

Reine  Claade  Violeue.  Tkwnp.  JVott. 
Die  Violette  K&ninE  aaodie.  Siddar. 
Violet  Queen  Claude. 

The  Purple  Gage  holds  the 
first  place  for  high  flavour 
among  puiple  plums  abroad. 
Athough  it  is  as  well  known  in 
France  under  the  title  of  the 
Reine  Claude  Violette,  as  in  Eng- 
land under  that  of  the  Purple 
G^ig^j  yet  its  native  country  is 
not  precisely  determined. 

Branches  smooth,  much  like 
those  of  the  Green  Gage*  Fruit 
medium  sized,  shaped  like  the 
Green  Gage,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened.  Suture  shallow,  but 
distinct.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
rather  thick,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity. 

dotted  with  pale  yellow  and  covered  with  light  blue  bloom! 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  rich,  sugary,  and*  very  high 
flavoured,  separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  oval  and  com- 
pressed.  Ripens  rather  late,  and  will  hang  on/the  tree-— shriv- 
elling a  little,  but  not  cracking— all  the  month  of  September. 


Fig.  187.    Purple  Gofe. 

Skin  a  little  thick,  violet, 
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81.  Pond's  Seedling. 

Pond's  Purpte.    Ktn. 

A  productive  pkm  of  only  second  quality.  It  was  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pond,  a  nurseryman  near  Boston, 
but  the  original  tree  grew  in  the  garden  of  Henry  Hill,  E^., 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  roundish.  Skin 
purple.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  dry,  separates 
from  the  stone,  sweet,  iningled  w  ith  acid,  of  tolerable  flavour. 
Ripens  early  in  August,  and  hangs  a  long  time. 

82.  Peoly's  Eablt  Blub. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  of  medium  quality,  which  tee  received 
from  Mr.  Manning*  Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  middle 
sized,  oblong,  suture  scarcely  visible.  Skin  very  dark  blue, 
covered  with  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  short,  uneven.  Flesh 
yellow,  of  pleasant  flavour,  adhering  partially  to  the  stone, 
which  is  not  large,  but  rather  bluntly  terminated.  Ripens 
about  the  10th  of  August. 

83.  PsuNB  D'Agen.     Nois. 

D*AfBn.         >  Thomp,  Agen  Dstte. 

Prone  d*Ast  \  8l  Manrin. 

Robe  de  Seigeat  Pnine  de  Brignole,  ((/foate.) 

A  French  prune,  of  good  quality,  chiefly  used  for  drying  or 
preserving.  Branches  smooth,  leaves  narrow.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate,  flattened  on  one  side.  Skin  purple,  with  a 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  sweet.  It 
is  a  freestone,  and  makes  an  excellent  prune*  It  ripens  late  in 
September,  and  bears  prodigious  crops. 

84.  Prune,  Manning's  Long  Blub.  § 

Lei^B  Look  Blue.    Man, 
Manoiiig's  liODg  Blue. 

Manning's  Long  Blue  Prune,  we  received  from  the  late  Mr. 
Manning,  with  the  account  that  it  was  had  by  him  without  « 
name,  from  Landreth's  Nursery,  Philadelphia.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  seedling  of  the  .common  Quetsche,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  this  family  of  plums.  Its  large  size>  long  keeping,  and  late- 
ness, added  to  the  fact  that  it  bears  most  abundant  oropsi  make 
it  a  good  market  fruit. 
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Branches  smooth.  Fmtt 
quite  large,  long-oval,  a  little 
one-sided,  with  an  obscure 
suture.  Stalk  very  long,  aud 
slender,  set  in  a  very  trifling 
depression.  Skin  dark  pur- 
ple, with  a  thick  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm, 
rather  juicy,  with  a  sweet, 
sprightly,  pleasant  flavour. 
It  separates  pretty  readily 
fi*om  the  stone,  which  is  long 
and  pointed.  First  to  last  of 
September.  Ripens  gradu- 
ally, and  bears  carriage  well. 

85,  Queen  Mother.  Thompu 
Ray.  Lind. 

RedQu^en  Sfotber. 
Pigeon's  Heart 
UuautB  Violet 

A  neat  little  reddish  plum, 
long  known  in  European 
Fig.  128.  Manning^t  Long  Blue  Prune,  gardens.  Branches  smooth, 
rather  feeble  in  growth.  Fruit  rather  small,  round,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Skin  dark,  purplish. red  in  the  snn,  pale  red- 
dish  amber  in  the  shade,  with  many  reddish  dots.  Stalk  half  an 
inch  long.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  rich,  separating  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  small.     September. 

86.  QuETSCHE,  OR  German  Prune.     Thomp. 


Common  Qoetsche. 

True  Loive  German  Prune. 

Turkwh  QueUche. 

Leipsic. 

Sweot  Pnme. 

Damask. 


ZwetDche. 

Quetsche  Grotse. 

Prune  d*AIIemagne. 

Quetsche  d'AUemagne  Groeie. 

Damas  Groe. 

Covetche. 


' 
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Imperatrice  Violetie.  ) 

Imperarrice  Violette  Groan.  >  mcomflcf^,  cfmme. 

Damas  Violet  Gros.  ) 


So  many  plums  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Grerman 
Prune,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  fix  this  fickle  title,  a  circumstance 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prune  frequently  comes  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  from  seed,  and  in  prune  growing  districts  this 
is  a  popular  way  of  increasing  them,  while  it,  of  course,  gives 
rise  to  many  shades  of  character.  It  is  a  valuable  class  of 
plums,  of  fair  quality  for  the  table,  but  most  esteemed  for  dry. 
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ing  andpruserving— -abundant  bearers,  and  banging  long  on  the 
tree.     The  common  German  Prune  is  described  as  follows. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  long-oval,  near  two  inches  long, 
peculiarly  swollen  on  one  side,  and  drawn  out  towards  the  stalk* 
Suture  distinctly  marked.  Skin  purple,  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.  .  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly 
inserted.  Flesh  firm,  green,  sweet  and  pleasant,  separates 
from  the  stone,  which  is  flat,  very  long,  and  a  little  curved. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

This'prune  is,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  and  most  valuable 
fruit  tree  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  all  central  Eu- 
rope. Preserved,  it  is  used  in  winter  as  a  substitute  for  butter, 
by  the  laboring  peasantry ;  and  dried^  it  is  a  source  of  large 
profit  in  commerce.  In  this  country,  it  is  yet  but  little  known, 
but  from  the  great  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  it 
may  be  worth  trial  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Austrian  Quetsche,  Thomp,  (Quetsehe  de  Brhne,  Bre- 
men Prune,)  is  a  sub- variety,  much  like  the  foregoing,  purple, 
a  freestone,  of  rather  better  flavour,  and  ripening  somewhat 
later. 

St.*  James'  Quetsche,  is  another  variety,  with  smooth  branch- 
es, and  oblong  fruit  of  medium  size  ;  flesh  purple,  adheres  to 
the  stone,  of  very  good  flavour.  It  yields  great  crops.  Sep- 
tember. 

87.  Ro7ALE.    O.  Duh.  Thomp.  Nois. 

LaRoyale.    land.  Hooker, 

The  Royale,  a  French  variety, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest 
plums.  It  is  peculiarly  crisp,  with 
a  very  high  flavour,  and  is  remark- 
able  for  the  exceedingly  thick  coat 
of  bloom  which  covers  the  skin. 
The  tree  is  a  slow  grower,  forms 
a  bushy,  spreading  head,  and  its 
very  downy  shoots  have  a  gray 
or  whitish  appearance.  It  bears 
regularly,  but  moderately,  and, 
though  not  fit  for  the  orchard,  it  is 
a  first  rate  garden  fruit. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oflen  quite 
large  ;  round,  lessening  a  little  to- 
wards  the  stalk.  Suture  distinct 
at  the  apex  on  one  side  only.  Skin 
reddish- purple,  dotted  with  light  brown  specks,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  pale  bloom,  which  adheres  closely.  Stalk  three* 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  downy,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.     Flesh 
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dull  yellow,  rather  firm,  but  melting,  very  jufcy,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly  rich,  Tioous  flavour ;  it  separates  from  the  stone, 
which  is  small,  roundish,  pointed  at  both  ends.  Ripe  the  la^ 
of  August,  and  will  hang,  dropping  gradually,  till  the  middle  of 
September. 

88.  Rbd  Psrdrigon.     Lind.  Fors. 

Perdiigon  Bonge.    Ncu. 

An  agreeable  late  French  plum,  which  hangs  a  good  while 
on  the  tree,  improving  in  flavour,  till  it  becomes  very  sweet  and 
excellent.     It  appears  to  be  a  very  hardy  grower. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  slightly 
oval.  Skin  at  first  pale,  but  becoming  flne  deep  red,  dotted 
with  fawn-coloured  specks,  and  dusted  with  much  lilac  bloom. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  set  in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  bright  yellow,  a  little  crisp  and  firm,  quite  juicy  and 
sweet,  and  parts  freely  from  the  stone.  Last  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September. 

89.  Red  Magnum  Boxum.     Lind.  Thomp.  Mill. 


Parpfe  Ea^-  '  Imp^riale  Violette. 

Red  ImMTiaL  Inip^riale  Roum. 

hnperiaU  Dame  Aoboit  Violette. 


Purple  Magnum  Bonam.  Imp^riale. 

Florence.  Prune  d'oouf. 

Impeciai  Violet 


F\remcL 


The  Red  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  large,  handsome,  egg-shaped 
fruit,  seen  in  abundance  in  cur  markets,  and  chiefly  valued  for 
cooking  and  preserving,  being  rather  harsh  for  the  dessert.  In 
fine  dry  seasons,  it  becomes  of  tolerable  flavour. 

Branches  sn)ooth.  Fruit  large,  much  like  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum  in  form,  oval,  with  a  strong  suture,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  fruit  is  more  swollen.  Skin  rather  pale  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  red  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  with  many  gray  dots,  and  dusted 
with  but  little  pale  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  slender, 
set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm  and  coarse, 
with  a  sub-acid  flavour,  separating  from  the  stone,  which  is  oval 
and  pointed.     Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  this  plum  has  been  several 
times  reproduced  from  seed,  on  the  North  River,  and  with  little 
diflerence  of  character,  except  that  some  are  freestones  and 
others  clingstones. 

Duane's  purple  is  often  confounded  with  the  Red  Magnum 
Bonum.  It  is  a  much  better  plum,  and  is  easily  distinguished, 
even  when  not  in  fruit,  by  its  very  grayi^  downy  shoots.  • 
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00.  RoTAXB  bs  Tonus.  §  O.  Duh.  Poit.  Tbomp* 

Royal  Toura. 

This  capital,  early  plum,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  la 
Fmnce,  is  yet  very  scarce  in  this  country,  (two  or  three  spuri- 
ous sorts  having  been  xeceived  by  this  name,)  but  deserves  to 
become  generally  known  and  cultivated.  Its  flavour  is  of  the 
finest,  and  U  commences  ripening  at  the  last  of  July,  before 
inost  ofthe  fine  varieties. 

Branches  always  quite  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  but 
marked  with  a  large  and'  deep  suture  ei^tending  quite  half 
round,  and  enlarged  on  one  side.  At  the  apex  is  a  small 
white  depressed  point.  Skin  lively  red  in  the  shade,  deep  vio- 
let Iq  the  sun,  with  many  minute  golden  dots,  and  ooated  with 
a  thick  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  to  three-fburths  of  an  inch  long, 
stout,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  with 
a  rich,  high  flavoured,  abundant  juice.  It  adheres  closely  to 
the  stone,  which  is  large,  oval,  and  flattened. 

91.  RoYALE  HItivb.  §  Thomp.  Nois. 

EailyRoyal. 


A  new  early  plum  of  French  origin,  and  tbe  highest  excel- 
lence. It  is  yet  very  scarce  with  us,  having  lately  been  re- 
ceived  from  tbe  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
It  strongly*  resembles,  both  in  appearance  and  flavour,  the 
Purple  Gage,  or  Reine  Claude  Violette,  but  ripens  a  month 
earlier. 

Branches  very  doumy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a 
little  wider  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  purple,  dotted,  (and 
faintly  streaked,)  with  brownish-yellow,  and  covered  with  a 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression.  Flesh  amber  yellow,  with  an  unusually 
rich,  high  flavour,  and  parts  from  the  stone,  (adhering  slightly, 
till  ripe.)  Stone  small,  flattened,  ovate. .  Begins  to  ripen  alfout 
the  20th  of  July. 

Q2.  Red  Gage.  §  Pom.  Man. 

An  American  plum,  of  delicious  flavour,  very  hardy,  and  a 
prodigious  bearer.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Green  Gage, 
by  the  elder  Wm.  Prince,  of  the  Flushing  Nurseries,  in  1790. 
It  grows  very  vigorously,  and  is  distinguished,  when  young,  by 
its  deep  green,  crimped  foliage. 

Branches  d^rl^  reddish,  smooth.    Fruit  about  as  laige  as  Uw 
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Green  Gage,  but  more  oval,  regularly 
formed.  Skin  brownish  or  brick  red, 
with  little  bloom.  Stalk  rather  slen- 
der, set  iri'a  narrow  cavity.  Fle«h 
greenish- amber,  very  juicy,  melliog, 
sugary^  and  luscious.  It  parts  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  small.  Mid- 
dle of  August. 

[This  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Long  Scarlet,  (which  see,)  some- 
times called  Red  Gage»  or  Scarlet 
Gage.] 


Fig.  130.    Rtd  Oage. 


93.  River's  Earlt. 


Two  new  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  an  English 
nurseryman  of  reputation.  Their  parent  was  the  Pr^coce  de 
'  Tours,  but  they  are  said  to  be  earlier,  hardier,  and  more  prolific 
than  that  variety. 

"River's  Early,  No.  1,"  has  downy  shoots;  No.  %  has 
Bmc^Dtfalihining  shoots.  Both  bear  oval,  purple  fruit,  of  medium 
8i2e^  flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  excellent.  They  ripen  the  last  of 
Julyv 

94.  Suisse.     Thomp.  Poit. 

• 

SimiuHL 
M  omieiir  Tudif. 
Prune  d'Altew. 
Pnme  SoiMo. 
Swifls  Plain. 

A  handsome  October  plum,  bearmg  some  affinity  to  the  St. 
Martin,  or  Coe's  Late  Red,  and  ripening  about  the  same  time> 
or  a  little  earlier.  It  is  very  different  from  the  oval  plum,  in- 
correctly known  as  the  Sfmuana  about  Boston.* 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  globular,  rather  large,  with  a  broad 
shallow  suture  on  one  side,  and  terminating  in  a  depressed  point. 
Skin  pale  red  in  the  shade,  but  lively  violet  red  in  the  sun,  dot- 
ted with  numerous  specks — a  little  marbled,  and  coated  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  set 
in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  greenish -yellow,  crackling  and  melt« 
ing,  with  a  brisk,  rich  flavour,  in  which  there  is  a  slight,  but 
pleasant  sharpness.  It  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  thick, 
with  a  rough  edge.    September,  to  the  middle  of  October 

t  ^  Bins  Irapeiktiipt. 
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95.  Sharp's  Euperor.    Thomp. 

Denyer*s  Victoria  1 
Qaeen  Victoria  ! 

A  beautiful  new  plum  from  England,  which  will  prove  an 
addition  to  our  collection.  It  bears  abundantly,  and  has  a 
peculiarly  tender  stone. 

Branches  strong,  downy,  and  foliage  large.  Fruit  quite 
liirge,  roundish-oval.  Skin,  when  exposed,  of  a  fine  bright, 
lively  red,  paler  in  the  shade,  with  a  delicate  bloom.  Flesh 
deep  yellow,  separates  from  the  stone,  of  a  pleasant,  moderately 
rich  flavour.     Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Denyer's  Victoria  resembles  this,  but  we  require  another  trial 
before  pronouncing  them  identical. 

96.  Thomas. 

A  new  plum,  of  a  lively,  deep  salmon  colour,  with  a  red 
cheek  ;  a  very  attractive  contribution  to  the  dessert,  though  not 
of  first  rate  flavour.  It  is  a  native  variety,  and  the  fruit  was 
first  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  who  has  a  fine 
tree  in  his  garden.  It  was  thence  named  the  Thomas  Plumj  by 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It  has  some'  resem- 
blance to  Sharp's  Emperor. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  a  little 
irregular,  and  rather  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  suture. 
Stalk  hairy,  half  an  inch  or  more,  long,  stout,  set  in  a  small, 
narrow  cavity.  Skin  salmon  colour,  with  numerous  dots,  and  a 
toft  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  a  little  coarse  grained,  but 
with  a  jnild,  pleasant  flavour,  separating  freely  from  the  stone. 
The  stone  is  peculiarly  light  coloured.  Ripe  the  last  of  August, 
and  bears  Admirably. 

97.  ViRGiif.     Thomp. 

Lately  received  from  England,  where  it  has  the  reputation 
of  bearing  "  some  resemblance  to  the  Reine  Claude  Violette, 
though  scarcely  so  rich."     It  has  not  yet  been  tested  here. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit'  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin 
purple.  Flesh  yellow,  of  rich  flavour,  and  separates  from  the 
stone.     Ripens  the  last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 


Ornamental  Varieties. 
There  are  few  varieties  of  plums,  which  are  considered 
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purely  ornamental.  One,  however,  is  a  remarkable  exception 
to  this,  as  it  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  beauty  in  the  month  of 
May  by  any  other  flowery  shrub— we  mean  the  Dottblb  Flow- 
ering StoE.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  only  10  or  12  feet  high,  wiih 
quite  slender  shoots  and  leaves,  but  it  is  thickly  sprinkled,  every 
spring,  with  the  prettiest  little  double  white  blossoms  about  as 
large  as  a  sixpence,  but  resembling  the  Lady  Banks'  roses.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese— 
those  flower-loving  people. 

The  Common  English  Sloe,  or  Blackthorn,  {Prtmus  spinosay) 
is  rather  an  ornamental  tree  in  shrubbery  plantations.  The 
branches  are  more  thorny  than  those  of  the  common  damson, 
and  the  fruit  is  nearly  round,  quite  black,  but  covert  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  In  the  spring,  this  low  tree  is  a  perfect  cloud 
of  white  blossoms. 

The  Doublb-blossomed  Plttm  has  large  and  handsome, 
double  white  flowers.  Except  in  strong  soils,  however,  they 
are  apt  to  degenerate  and  become  single,  and  are,  indeed,  always 
inferiour  in  effect  to  the  Double  Sloe. 

The  Cherry  Plum  we  have  already  described.  It  is  one  of 
the  fruit  bearing  sorts. 

1.  Selection  of  choice  varieties  for  a  small  garden.  Royal 
Hative,  Hudson  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Jeflerson,  Lawrence's  Fa- 
vour ite,  Huling's  Superb,  Purple  Favourite,  Purple  Gage,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop. 

2.  Plums  that  will  hear  well  in  light  soils,  and  generally  with- 
stand the  curctdio.  Lombard,  Cruger's,  Blue  Gage,  Roe's  Au- 
tumn  Gage,  Red  Gage,  Long  Scarlet,  Bleecker's  Gage,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  all  the  Damsons. 

3.  Plums  suitable  for  a  cold  northern  climate.  Smith's  Or- 
leans, Bleecker's  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  Corse's  Nota  Bene, 
Orleans,  Cruger's  Scarlet,  Washington,  Duane's  Purple. 

4.  Plums  suitable  for  a  southern  climate.  Bingham,  Imperial 
Gage,  Washington,  'Large  Long  Blue,  Huling's  Superb,  Coe'a 
Late  Red,  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


THE    FEAR* 


Pyrtu  communig,  L.    JRonuxw,  of  botBotsts. 
Pciner,  of  the  French ;  Bimebawn,  German ;  Pear,  Dutch ;  Pero,  Italian ;  and 

Pera,  Spanish. 

The  Pear  is,  undeniably,  the  favourite  fruit  of  modem  times, 
and  modem  cultivators.     Indeed,  we  believe  the  Pear  of  modem 
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limed,  thank»  to  the  science  and  skill  of  horticulturists,  is  quite 
R  different  morsel  for  the  palate,  from  the  pear  of  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  one  of  the  most  austere  of 
all  fruits,  and  a  choke  pear  of  our  fields,  really  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  wild  type,  seizes  ones  throat  with  such  an  unmer- 
ciful gripe,  1^  to  leave  behind  it  no  soothing  remembrances  of 
nectar  and  ambrosia. 

So  long  ago  as  the  earliest  time  of  the  Romans,  the  pear  was 
considerably  cultivated.  It  was  common  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  and  from  the  latter  country,  was  transplanted  into  Italy. 
"  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  productiveness  of  old  pear  trees, 
and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Cato. 
Pliny  in  bis  15th  book  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in 
his  time,  as  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  mentions  a  number 
which  were  named  after  the  countries  from  which  they  were 
received.  Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Costumine  is  the  most  de- 
licate and  agreeable.  The  Palernian  pear  was  esteemed  for 
its  juice  ;  and  the  Tibemiad,  because  it  was  preferred  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  There  were  *  proud  pears*  which  were  so. 
called,  because  they  ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and 
♦winter  pears,*  pears  for  baking,  as  at  the  present  day."*  None 
of  these  old  Roman  varieties  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
we  might  believe  some  of  them  approached  the  buttery  luscious- 
ness  of  our  modern  pears,  did  not  Pliny  pithily  add,  most  unfor- 
tunately for  their  reputation,  "  all  pears  whatsoever  are  but  a 
heavy  meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked." 

In  fact  the  really  delicious  qualities  of  this  fruit  were  not 
developed  until  about  the  seventeenth  century.  And  within  the 
last  sixty  years  the  pear,  subjected  to  constant  reproduction 
from  seed  by  Van  Mons  and  his  followers,  and  to  hybridizing  or 
crossing  by  Mr.  Eoiight  and  other  English  cultivators  appears, 
at  length,  to  have  reached  almost  the  summit  of  perfection,  in 
beauty,  duration,  and  flavour.  Of  Professor  Van  Mons  and  his 
labours  of  a  whole  life,  almost  devoted  to  pears,  we  have  already 
spoken  in  our  first  chapter.  From  among  the  80,000  seedlings 
raised  by  himself,  and  the  many  thousands  reared  by  other  zeal- 
ous cultivators  abroad,  especially  in  Belgium — ^the  Eden  of  the 
pear  tree — there  have  been  selected  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  high  excellence.  In  this  country,  we  are  contioually  adding 
to  the  number,  as,  in  our  newer  soil,  the  pear,  following  the 
natural  laws  of  successive  reproduction,  is  constantly  appearing 
in  new  seedling  forms.  The  high  flavour  of  the  Seckel  pear, 
an  American  variety,  as  yet  unsurpassed,  in  this  respect,  by 
any  European  sort,  proves  the  natural  congeniality  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  northern  states  to  this  fruit. 

The  pear  tree  is  not  a  native  of  North  America,  but  was  in- 

*  Aihordwn  BriUamc^im. 
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troduoed  from  the  other  contineot.  In  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
and  China,  it  grows  wild,  in  company  with  the  appte,  in  hedges 
and  woody  wastes.  In  its  wild  state,  ft  is  hardier  and  longer- 
lived  than  the  apple,  making  a  taller  and  mope  pyramidal  head, 
and  becoming  thicker  in  its  trunk.  There  are  trees  on  record 
abroad,  of  great  size  and  age  for  ffuit  trees.  M.  Bosc  mentions 
several  which  are  known  to  be  near  400  years  old.  There  is  a 
very  extraordinary  tree  in  Home  Lacy,  Herefordshire,  Eng- 
land— a  perry  pear — from  which  were  made  more  than  once, 
15  hogsheads  of  perry  in  a  single  year.  In  1805  it  covered 
more  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  the  branches  bending  down  and 
taking  root,  and,  in  turn,  producing  others  in  the  same  way. 
Loudon,  in  his  recent  work  on  trees,  says  that  it  is  still  in  fine 
health,  though  reduced  in  size. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pear  trees  in  this  country,  is 
growing  in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Vincennes.  It  is 
not  believed  to  be  more  than  forty  years  old,  having  been  plant- 
ed by  Mrs.  Ockletree.  The  girth  of  its  trunk  one  foot  above 
the  ground,  is  ten  feety  and  at  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  six  and 
a  half  feet ;  and  its  branches  extend  over  an  area  sixty-nine 
feet  in  diameter.  In  1834  it  yielded  184  bushels  of  pears,  in 
1840  it  yielded  140  bushels.  It  is  enormously  productive  al- 
ways ;  the  fruit  is  pretty  large,  ripening  in  early  autumn,  and 
is  of  tolerable  flavour.'*'  Another  famous  specimen,  perhaps 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  is  the  Stuyvesant  Pear  tree,  originally 
planted  by  the  old  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New-York, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  e^go,  and  still  standing,  in  fine 
vigour,  on  what  was  once  his  farm,  but  is  now  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  quite  thickly  covered  with  houses.  The  fruit  is  a  plea- 
sant summer  pear,  somewhat  like  a  Summer  Bonchretien. 

Uses.     The  great  value  of  the  pear  is  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

Next  to  this,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  baking,  stewing,  preserv- 

'  ing  and  marmalades.     In  Prance  and  Belgium  the  fruit  is  very 

generally  dried  in  ovens,  or  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the 

apple,  when  it  is  quite  an  important  article  of  food. 

Dessert  pears  should  have  a  melting,  soft  texture,  and  a 
sugary,  aromatic  juice.  Kitchen  pears,  for  baking  or  stewing, 
should  be  large,  with  firm  and  crisp  flesh,  moderately  juicy. 

The  juice  of  the  pear,  fermented,  is  called  Perry ,  This 
is  made  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  cider,  and  it  is  richer, 
and  more  esteemed  by  many  persons.  In  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Grermany, 
what  are  called  perry  pears — very  hardy  productive  sorts,  hav- 
ing  an  austere  juice — are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 
In  several  places  in  our  eastern  states,  we  understand,  perry 
is  now  annually  made  in  considerable  quantities.     The  fruit 

*  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  in  Hovey's  Magazine. 
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Bh^ild  be  ground  ^directly  afler  being  gathered,  and  requires 
rather  niore  isinglass — (say  1^  oz.  to  a  barrel,)  to  fine  it,  on 
racking,  than  cider.  In  suitable  soil  the  yield  of  perry  to  the 
acre  is  usually  about  one  third  more  than  that  of  cider. 

The  wood  is  heary  and  fine  grained,  and  makes,  when  stain- 
ed black,  an  excellent  imitation  of  ebony.  It  is  largely  em« 
ployed  by  turners  for  making  jmners'  tools.  The  leaves  wili 
dye  yellow. 

.  Gatherino  and  kebfing  the  fruit.  The  pear  is  a  pecu- 
liar fruit  in  one  respect,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind ; 
viz.  that  mast  varieties  are  much  finer  in  flavour  if  picked  from 
the  treei  and  ripened  in  the  houses  than  if  allowed  to  become  fully 
matured  on  the  tree.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  they  are  very  few.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  a 
great  many  varieiies  which  are  only  second  or  third  rate,  when 
ripened  on  the  tree,  but  possess  the  highest  and  richest  flavour 
if  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  and  allowed  to  mature  in  the 
house.  This  proper  season  is  easily  known,  first,  by  the 
ripening  of  a  few  full  grown,  but  worm-eaten  specimens,  which 
fall  soonest  from  the  tree ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  change  of  colour, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  stalk  to  part  from  its  branch,  on  gently 
raising  the  fruit.  The  fruit  should  then  be  gathered-— or  so 
much  of  the  crop  as  appears  sufHciently  matured — and  spread 
out  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room*  or  upon  the  floor  of  the  garret. 
Here  it  will  gradually  assume  its  full  colour,  and  become  de- 
liciously  melting  and  luscious.  Many  sorts  which,  ripened  in 
the  sun  and  open  air,  arc  rather  dry,  when  ripened  within  door, 
most  abundantly  melting  and  juicy.  They  will  also  last  for 
a  considerably  longer  period,  if  ripened  in  this  way— maturing 
gradually,  as  wanted  for  use— and  being  thus  beyond  the  risk 
of  loss  or  injury  by  violent  storms  or  high  winds. 

Winter  dessert  pears  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as 
long  as  possible,  until  the  nights  become  frosty.  They  should 
then  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  packed  in  kegs,  barrels^ 
or  small  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  free  from  frost. 
Some  varieties,  as  the  D'Aremberg,  will  ripen  finely  with  no 
other  care  than  placing  them  in  barrels  in  the  cellar,  like 
apples.  But  most  kinds  of  the  finer  winter  dessert  pears, 
should  be  brought  into  a  warm  apartment  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  their  usual  season  of  maturity.  They  should  be 
kept  covered,  to  prevent  shrivelling.  Many  sorts  that  are  com. 
paratively  tough  if  ripened  in  a  cold  apartment,  become  very 
melting,  buttery  and  juicy,  when  allowed  to  mature  in  a  room 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  60  or  70  degrees* 


*  So  important  m  the  ripenings  of  peftn  in  the  home  that  mont  amatenn  of  thig 
firait,  find  it  to  their  advantage  io  iiave  a  smail  room  set  apart,  and  fitted  op 
niifa  iheli'eii  in  tien,  to  be  used  solely  ae  a  fruU  tvom. 


PlioPAOATioif.  The  finer  sorts  of  peans  are  oontinoed  or  in* 
creased,  by  graflin^  and  budding,  and  the  stocks,  on  which  to 
work,  are  either  seedlings  or  suckers.  Sucker  stocks  have  usu- 
ally such  inditferent  roots,  they  are  so  liable  to  produce  suckers, 
continually,  themselves,  and  are  so  much  less  healthy  tiuui  seed- 
lings, that  they  are  now  seldom  used  by  good  cultivators  ; 
though,  if  quite  young  and  thrifty,  they  will  often  make  good 
stocks. 

SeedlingS)  however,  are,  by  far,  the  best  stocks  for  the  pear, 
%n  all  cases  ; .  and  seedlings  from  strong  growing,  healthy  pears, 
of  common  quality — such  as  grow  about  most  farmer's  gardens, 
are  preferable,  for  stocks,  to  those  raised  from  the  best  varie- 
ties— ^being  more  hardy  and  vigorous. 

Ah  it  is,  usually,  found  more  difficult  to  raise  a  good  supply  of 
see«iling  pear  stocks  in  this  country,  than  of  any  other  fruit  tree, 
we  will  here  remark  that,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  ensure 
success,  that  two  points  be  observed.  The  first,  is  to  clean  and 
sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  fruit  is  well  matured  ; 
the  second,  to  sow  it  only  in  deep  rich  soil.  It  should  be  previ. 
ously  trenched^if  not  naturally  deep— at  least  twenty-inches  or 
two  feet  deep,  and  enriched  with  manure  or  compost  mixed 
with  ashes.  This  will  give  an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment 
lo  tlie  young  seedlings,  the  first  year— without  which,  they 
become  starved  and  parched,  after  a  few  inches  growth,  by  our 
hot  and  dry  summer,  when  they  frequently  fall  a  prey  to  the 
aphis  and  other  insects  at  the  root  and  top.  A  noeltow,  rich 
soil,  whose  depth  ensures  a  supply  of  moisture,  will  give  strong 
seedlingSi  which  are  always,  at  two  years  growth,  fit  to  go  into 
the  nursery  rows  Ibr  budding.  While  a  dry,  thin  soil,  will 
seldom  produce  good  stocks,  even  in  half  a  dozen  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  precisely  like  those  of  the  apple, 
in  broad  drills,  and  the  treatment  of  the  stocks,  when  plan  tec  in 
the  rows  for  budding,  is  quite  similar.  Budding  is  almost  uni- 
versally preferred  by  us,  for  propagating  the  pear,  and  this  tree 
takes  so  readily,  that  very  few  failures  can  happen  to  an  expe- 
rienced hand.  About  the  first  of  August,  in  this  latitude,  is  the 
proper  season  for  performing  this  operation. 

We  may  add  here,  that  one  year  old  pear  seedlings,  are  often 
winter-killed,  when  the  autumn  has  not  been  such  as  to  ripen 
the  wood  thoroughly.  A  few  branches  of  evergreens,  or  some 
slight  covering  laid  along  the  rows,  will  prevent  this.  Or,  they 
may  be  laid  in  by  the  heels,  in  a  sheltered  place. 

The  thorn  makes  very  good  stocks  for  the  pear,  except,  that 
if  grafted  above  ground,  the  tree  is  often  apt  to  be  broken  off  at 
the  point  of  union,  by  high  winds.  This  is  obviated  by  grafting 
a  little  below  the  surface.  Grafting  on  the  thorn  is  a  very  use- 
fill  practice  for  strong  clayey  soils,  as,  on  such  stocks  the  pear 
may  be  grown  with  success,  when  it  would  not  otherwise  thrive. 
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ft  also  comes  rather  earlier  into  bearing.  Graifling:  on  the 
mouniain  ash  is  thought  to  render  the  pear  more  hardy,  and  it 
retards  the  blossoming  so  much  as  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
jured by  spring  frosts.  The  pear  is  sometimes  budded  on  the 
apple,  but  it  is  then  usually  very  short-lived. 

For  rendering  the  pear  dwarf ,  the  QtriNCE  stock  is  almost 
universally  used,  as  the  pear  unites  readily  with  it,  becomes 
quite  dwarf  in  habit,  and  bears  very  early.  Some  large  grow- 
ing pears— as  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme — extremely  liable  to 
be  blown  off  the  tree,  bear  much  better  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  others  are  considerably  improved  in  flavour  by  it.  The 
dwarf  pear,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  belongs  to 
the  small  garden  of  the  amateur,  than  to  the  orchardist,  or  him 
who  desires  to  have  regular  large  crops,  and  long-lived  trees. 
The  dwarf  tree  is  usually  short-lived,  seldom  enduring  more 
than  a  dozen  years  in  bearing — ^but  if  is  a  pretty,  and  eco- 
nomical way  of  growing  a  good  many  sorts,  and  getting  fruit 
speedily,  in  a  small  {garden. 

The  pear  not  bemg  very  abundantly  supplied  with  fibrous 
roots,  should  never  be  transplanted,  of  large  size,  from  the  nur- 
sery. Small,  thrifty  plants,  five  or  six  feet  high,  are  much  to 
be  preferred. 

Soil,  situation,  and  cirLTtTRE.  The  best  soil  for  this  fruit 
tree,  is  a  strong  loam  of  moderate  depth,  on  a  dry  subsoil.  The 
pear  will,  indeed,  adapt  itself  to  as  great  a  variety  of  soils  as 
any  fruit  tree,  but,  in  unfavourable  soils,  it  is  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  disease,  than  any  other.  Soils  that  are  damp  during 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  are  entirely  unfit  for  the 
pear  tree ;  and  soils  that  are  over-rich  and  deep,  like  some  of  the 
western  alluvials,  force  the  tree  into  such  over  luxuriant  growth, 
that  its  wood  does  not  ripen  well,  and  is  liable  to  be  killed  by 
winter  blight.  The  remedy,  in  this  case,  consists  in  planting 
the  trees  on  slightly  raised  hillocks — say  eight  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  surface,  and  using  lime  as  a  manure.  Soils  that  are 
too  light,  00  the  other  hand,  may  be  improved  by  trenching,  if 
the  subsoil  is  heavier,  or  by  top  dressing  with  heavy  muck  and 
river  mud,  if  it  is  not. 

?n  a  climate  rather  cold  for  the  pear,  or  on  a  cold  soil,  it  is 
advantageous  to  plant  on  a  southern  slope,  but  in  the  middle 
states,  in  warm  soils,  we  do  not  consider  a  decidedly  southern 
exposure  so  good  as  other,  rather  cooler  ones. 

The  pear  succeeds  so  welt  as  an  open  standard,  and  requires 
BO  little  care  or  pruning — less,  indeed,  in  the  latter  respect,  than 
any  other  fruit  tree,  that  training  is  seldom  thought  of,  except  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious  or  skilful. "  The  system  of  quenouille 
or  dw/<i^ training,  an  interesting  mode  of  rendering  trees  very 
productive  in  a  small  space,  we  have  already  fully  described 
in  p.  37,  as  well  as  root  pruning  for  the  same  purpose  in  p.  32. 
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In^  orchard  culture,  the  pear  is  usually  planted  about  thirty 
feet  distant  each  way ;  in  fruit  gardens,  where  the  heads  are 
somewhat  kept  in  by  pruning,  20  feet  is  considered  sufficient  by 
many. 

Pear  trees  in  a  bearinor  state,  where  the  growth  is  no  longer 
luxuriant,  should  have,  every  autwnn^  a  moderate  top  dressing 
of  manure,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  This,  as  it  promotes 
steady  and  regular  growth,  is  far  preferable  to  occasional  beary 
manuring,  which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  has  a  tendency  to 
induce  the  worst  form  of  blight  to  which  this  tree  is  subject. 

Diseases.  As  a  drawback  to  the,  otherwise,  easy  cultivation 
of  this  fine  fruit,  the  pear  tree  is,  unfortunately,  liable  to  a.  very 
serious  disease,  called  the  pear  tree  blighly  or  fire  blight,  appear- 
ing irregularly,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  sometimes  in 
succeeding  seasons,  and,  again,  only  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years ;  attacking,  sometimes,  only  the  extremities  of  the  limbs, 
and,  at  other  times,  destroying  the  whole  tree ;  producing,  occa- 
sionally, little  damage  to  a  few  branches,  but  oflen,  also  destroy- 
ing, in  a  day  or  two,  an  entire  large  tree  ;  this  disease  has  been, 
at  different  times,  the  terror  and  despair  of  pear  growers.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  nearly  fVee  from  it,  while 
others  have  suffered  so  much  as  almost  to  deter  persons  from  ex- 
tending the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit.  For  nearly  an  hun- 
dred years,  its  existence  has  been  remarked  in  this  country,  and, 
until  very  lately,  all  notions  of  its  character  and  origin  have 
been  so  vague,  as  to  lead  to  little  practical  assistance  in  removing 
or  remedying  the  evil. 

Careful  observation  for  several  years  past,  and  repeated  com- 
parison of  facts  with  accurate  observers,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1st,  That  what  is  popularly  called  the  pear  blight,  is,  in  fact, 
two  distinct  diseases.  2n<f,  that  one  of  these  is  caused  by  an 
insect,  and  the  other  by  sudden  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  sap 
in  unfavourable  autumns.  The  first,  we  shall  therefore  call  the 
insect  blight,  and  the  second,  the  frozen-sap  blight. 

1.  The  insect  blight.  'The  symptoms  of  the  insect  blight 
are  as  follows :  In  the  month  of  June  or  July,  when  the  tree  is 
in  full  luxuriance  or  growth,  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  of\en  extending  down  two  seasons'  growth, 
are  observed  suddenly  to  turn  brown.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
leaves  become  quite  black  and  dry,  and  the  wood  so  shrivelled 
and  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty  with  a  knife.  If  the  branch 
is  allowed  to  remain,  the  disease  sometimes  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance further  down  the  stem,  but,  usually,  not  much  further  than 
the  point  where  the  insect  had  made  his  lodgment.  The  insect 
which  causes  this  bli:^ht,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  in  1816,  and  was  described  by  Professor  Pock, 
under  the  name   of  Scolyfus  pyri.     It   is    very  minute,   being 
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itearoely  one^tenth  of  an  inch  long ;  and  it  escapes  from  the 
branch  almost  as  soon  as,  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves,  we 
are  aware  of  its  attack  ;  henoe,  it  is  so  rarely  seen  by  careless 
observers.  In  the  perfect  state,  it  is  a-nrery  small  beetle,  deep 
brown,  with  legs  of  a  paler  colour.  Its  thorax  is  short,  Convex, 
rough  in  front,  and  studded  with  erect  bristles.  The  wing 
covers  are  marked  with  rows  of  punctured  points,  between  which 
are  also  rows  of  bristles,  and  they  appear  cut  off  very  obliquely 
behind. 

This  insect  deposits  its  egg  some  time  in  July  or  August,  either 
behind,  or  below  a  bud.  Whether  the  egg  hatches  at  once,  we 
are  not  aware,  but  the  following  spring,  the  small  grub  or  larva 
grows  through  the  sap  wood  or  tender  alburnum,  beginning  at  the 
root  of  the  bud,  and  burrows  towards  the  centre  of  the  stem. 
Around  this  centre  or  pith,  it  forms  a  circular  passage,  some- 
times devouring  it  altogether.  By  thus  perforating,  sawing  off, 
or  girdling,  internally,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vessels  which 
convey  the  ascending  sap,  at  the  very  period  when  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  leaves  calls  for  the  largest  supply  of  fluid  from  the 
roots,  the  growth  and  the  vitality  of  the  branch  are  checked,  and 
finally  extinguished.  The  larva  about  this  time,  completes 
both  its  transformation,  and  its  passage  out,  and,  in  the  beetle 
form,  emerges,  with  wings,  into  the  air,  to  seek  out  new  positions 
for  laying  its  eggs  and  continuing  its  species.  The*  small  pas- 
sage  where  it  makes  its  exit,  may  now  more  easily  be  disco* 
vered,  below  or  by  the  side  of  the  bud,  resembling  a  hole  bored 
with  a  needle  or  pin. 

It  is  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  attack  of  this  blight  insect 
is  not  confined  to  the  pear,  but  in  some  parts  ot  the  country  we 
have  observed  it  preying  upon  the  apple  and  tlie  quince  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  latter  tree,  the  shoots  that  were  girdled, 
were  shorter,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  only ;  not 
leading,  therefore,  to  such  serious  consequences  as  in  the  pear. 

The  ravages  of  the  insect  hIig/U,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  do 
not  extend  much  below  the  point  where  the  insect  has  deposited 
its  egg,  a  material  point  of  dtfFerenee  from  the  frozen-sap  hhgM 
which  often  poisons  the  system  of  the  whole  tree,  it  allowed  to 
remain,  or  if,  originally,  very  extensive. 

The  remedy  for  the  insect  blight  is  very  distinct.  It  is  that 
originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowell,  which  we  and  many  others 
have  pursued  with  entire  success,  when  the  other  form  of  the 
disease  was  not  also  present.  This  remedy  consists,  at  the  very 
first  indicalions  of  the  existence  of  Ike  enemy.  In  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  diseased  branch,  a  foot  below  the  lowest  mark  of  dis- 
coloration. The  insect  is  usually  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
this  blackened  point,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  branches  be 
removed  early,  as  the  Scolytus  is  now  about  emerging  from  his 
burrow,  and  will  speedily  escape  us,  to  multiply  his  mischief 


cbewiMfto.  If  there  is  mvch  appearance  of  the  insect  Ulght^ 
the  tree  should  be  examined  e^rery  noon,  so  long  as  there  are 
any  iodicatioiis  of  disease,  and  the  amputated  branohe^  carried 
at  once  to  the  fire.  - 

11.  The  fsozbn  sap  bliort.  We  gire  this  term  to  the  most 
formidable  phase  of  this  disease  that  affects  the  pear  tree.  Though 
it  is,  by  ordinary  observers,  often  confounded  in  its  effects,  with 
the  insect  blight,  yet  it  has  strongly  characteristic  marks,  and 
is  far  more  fatal  in  its  effcict-s. 

The  symptoms  of  the  froten-msp  Vligld  are  the  following. 
First;  the  appearance,  at  the  season  of  winterer  spring  pruning, 
of  a  ihitk^  clammy  sap,  of  a  sticky  nature,  which  exudes  from 
the  wounds  made  by  the  knife ;  the  ordinary  out  fidiowing  a  clean 
and  smooth  sur&ce. 

Second ;  the  appearance,  in  the  spring,  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
or  branches,  often  a  considerable  distance  from  the  extremities,  of 
black,  shnTcHed,  dead,  patches  of  bark. 

Third;  in  early  summer  months,  the  disease  fully  manifests 
hsi^lf  by  the  extremities  shrivelHnir,  turning  black,  and  decay* 
iiig,  as  if  suddenly  killed.  If  these  diseased  parts  "are  cut 
otf,  the  inner  bark  and  heart  wood  will  be  found  dark  and 
discoloured  some  distance  below  where  it  is  fresh  and  green 
outside.  If  the  tree  is  slightly  afF^ted  only,  it  may  pass  off 
viih  t}>e  loss  of  a  few  branches,  but  if  it  has  been  seriously 
tainted,  the  disease,  if  not  arrested,  may,  sooner  or  later,  be 
carried  through  the  whole  system  of  the  tree,  which  will  gra- 
dually decline,  or  entirely  perish. 

I'o  explain  the  nature  of  this-  disease^  we  must  first  premise 
that,  in  every  tree,  there  are  two  currents  of  sap  carried  on,  I  at, 
the  upward  current  of  sap,  which  riMes  through  the  outer  wood, 
(or  alhnmumy)  to  be  digested  by  the  leaves  ;  2nd,  the  downward 
current,  which  descend}*  through  the  inner  bark,  (or  liber,) 
lbrn»ing  a  deposite  of  new  wood  on  its  passage  down. "^ 

Now  let  us  suppose,  anterior  to  a  blight  season,  a  very  sudden 
and  early  winter,  succeeding  a  damp  and  warm  autumn .f  The 
summer  having  been  dry,  the  growth  of  trees  was  completed 
early,  but  this  excess  of  dampness  in  autumn,  forces  the  trees 
into  a  vigorous  second  growth,  which  continues  .ate.  While 
the  sap  vessels  are  still  filled  with  their  fluids,  a  sharp  and  sud- 
den freezing  takes  place,  or  is,  perhaps,  repeated  several  times, 
ibitowed,  in  the  day  time,  by  bright  sun.  The  descending  cur- 
rent  of  sap  becomes  thick  and  clammy,  so  as  to  descend  with 
diilicuhy ;   it  chokes  up  the  sap- vessels,  freezes  and  thaws 

*  IMn^  dktnlHited  towaidi  the  centre  of  the  fltem  by  the  medoflsiy  nya 
wlucb  commonicae  fn:iD  the  inner  bark  U)  the  pith. 

t  H^bicl}  alwpays  happens  previo'isly  \o  a  Minuner  when  the  blight  iNTery  pre- 
valent, and  will  br*  reroembored,  by  ail,  as  having  been  especially  the  cai«e  in  ths 
•Btunt.  of  Idid^  which  pieceded  the  eiteneive  blightof  tho  paei  aeaeon. 
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again,  loses  its  vitality,  and  becomes  dark  and  discolonfed,  and, 
in  some  oases,  so  poisonous,  as  to  destroy  the  leaves  of  other 
plants,  when  applied  to  them.  Here,  alon^jr  the  inner  baric,  k 
lodges,  and  remains  in  a  thick,  sticky  state,  all  winter.  If  it 
happens  to  flow  down  till  it  meets  with  any  obstruction,  and  re- 
mains in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  freezes  again  beneath  the 
bark,  ruptures  and  destroys  the  sap-vessels,  and  the  bark  and 
some  of  the  wood  beneath  it  shrivels  and  dies. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  upward  current  of  sap  rises 
through  its  ordinary  channel — ^the  outer  wood  or  alburnum— the 
leaves  expand,  and,  lor  some  time,  nearly  all  the  upward  current 
being  taken  up  to  form  leaves  and  new  shoots,  the  tree  appears 
flourishing*  Toward  the  beginning  of  summer.,  however,  the 
leaves  commence  sending  the  downward  current  of  sap  to  in- 
crease the  woody  matter  of  the  stem.  This  current,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  to  pass  downward,  through  the  inner  bark  or 
liber i  along  which,  still  remain  portions  of  the  poisoned  sap, 
arrested  in  its  course  the  previous  autumn.  This  poison  is  di- 
luted, and  taken  up,  by  the  new  downward  current,  distributed 
toward  -the  pith,  and  along  the  new  layers  of  alburnum,  thus 
tainting  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  Should  any  of  the  adja- 
cent sap- vessels  have  been  ruptured  by  frost,  so  that  the  poison 
thus  becomes  mixed  with  the  still  ascending  current  of  sap, 
the  branch  above  it  immediately  turns  black  and  dies,  precisely 
as  if  poison  were  introduced  under  the  bark.  And  very  fre- 
quently it  is  accompanied  with  precisely  the  odour  of  decaying 
frost-bitten  vegetation.* 

The  foregoing  is  the  worst  form  of  the  disease,  and  it  takes 
place  when  the  poisoned  sap,  stagnated  under  the  bark  in  spots, 
remains  tbrou^^h  the  winter  in  a  thick  semi-fluid  state,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  taken  up  in  the  descending  current  of  the 
next  summer*  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  collects  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  freeze  again,  burst  the  sap  vessels,  and  afterwards 
dry  out  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  it  leaves  the 
patches  of  dead  bark  which  we  have  already  described.  As 
part  of  the  woody  channels  which  convey  the  ascending  sap 
probably  remain  entire  and  uninjured,  the  tree  or  branch  will 

*  We  do  not  know  that  thh  form  of  Might  is  oommon  in  Europe,  bat  the  fol- 
lowing eicract  from  the  celebrated  work  of  Duhamel  on  fnnt  treei,  pablithed  in 
1768,  would  iieem  to  indicate  eomething  very  timilar,  a  long  time  ago. 

**  The  mp  corrupted  by  putrid  water,  or  the  eire<w  of  manure,  bunts  the  celln^ 
lar  membmnea  in  i>ome  piareii,  exienda  ititelf  between  the  wo«kI  and  the  bark, 
which  it  neparaies.  and  carriet  itN  p<jiMiiiou8  a<:ri(l  influence,  tu  uH  the  neighbtmr- 
ing  part*,  hke  a  gangrene.  When  it  attack*  the  umall  branch.'s,  they  sh  )uld  be 
cut  otT;  if  it  appear*  in  the  large  brancheK  or  b<idy  of  the  tree,  all  the  cankered 
part*  muatbe  cut  out  down  to  the  fK>und  wotnl.and  the  wound  covered  with  com* 
pOKition.    If  the  evil  be  produced  by  manure  or  mngnant  WHter.  (and  it  may  be 

J  produced  by  otiier  cau-it'H.j  the  old  eartli  mntit  he  removed  from  th-^  roots,  and 
(e«h  noil  put  in  its  plnce.  and  meana  taken  u»  draw  otf  the  water  from  the  mots. 
But  if  tlie  disease  hia  made  mucti  p-ogreoa  on  the  trunk,  the  treu  i«  lost "  TraU6 
det  Arbm  Fnutiers,  vol.  11,  p.  100. 
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perhaps  continne  to  grow  the  whole  season  and  bear  fruit,  as  if 
nothing  had  hap))ened  to  it,  drying  down  to  the  shrivelled  spot 
of  bark  the  next  spring.  The  efiect,  in  this  case,  is  precisely 
that  of  girdling  only,  and  the  branch  or  tree  will  die  after  a 
time,  but  not  suddenly. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  autumn^^when  sudden 
congelation  takes  place  in  unripened  wood — to  predict  a  blight 
season  for  the  following  summer.  Such  has  sevet*al  times  been 
done,  and  its  fulfilment  may  be  looked  for,  with  certainty,  in  all 
trees  that  had  not  previously  ripened  their  wood.* 

So,  also,  it  would  and  does  naturally  follow,  that  trees  in  a 
damp,  rich  soil,  are  much  more  liable  to  the  frozen-sap  blight, 
than  those  upon  a  dryer  soil.  In  a  soil  over  moist  or  too  rich, 
the  p^ar  is  always  liable  to  make  late  second  growths,  and  its 
wood  will  often  be  caught  unripened  by  an  early  winter.  For 
this  reason,  this  form  of  blight  is  vastly  more  extensive  and  de- 
structive in  the  deep,  rich  soils  of  the  western  states,  than  in  the 
dryer  and  poorer  soils  of  the  east.  And  this  will  always  be  the 
case  in  over  rich  soils,  unless  the  trees  are  planted  on  raised  hil- 
locks, or  their  luxuriance  checked  by  root- pruning. 

Again,  those  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  have  the  habit  of 
maturing  their  wood  early,  are  very  rarely  affected  with  the 
frozen-sap  blight.  But  late  growing  sorts,  are  always  more  or 
less  liable  to  it,  especially  when  the  trees  are  young,  and  the 
excessive  growth  is  not  reduced  by  fruit- bearing.  Every  nur- 
seryman  knows  that  there  are  certain  late  growing  sorts  which 
are  always  more  liable  to  this  blight  in  the  nursery.  Among 
these  we  have  particularly  noticed  the  Passe  Colmar  and  the 
Forelle,  though  when  these  sorts  become  bearing  trees,  they  are 

*  Since  the  aboTe  was  written,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  highly 
interesting  art'Cle  by  the  Rev.  H.W.  Beerher,  of  Indiana,  oneoftheraostinielligent 
observers  in  the  country.  Mr.  0t  er-her  not  only  agrees  in  the  main  with 
us,  but  he  fortifies  our  opiriion  with  a  number  of  additional  facts  of  great 
value.  We  shall  etctract  some  of  ihis  testimony,  which  is  vouched  fur  by  Mr 
B.,  and  for  Uie  publication  of  which  ihe  cultivutera  of  peara  owe  him  many 
thanks. 

**Mr  R.  Reagan  of  Putnam  county,  Tnd.,  has  for  more  than  twelve  years,  sus- 
pected that  this  disease  originated  in  the  fall  previous  to  tiie  summer  on  which 
It  declares  itself.  During  ttie  last  winter,  Mr.  Kea^n  predicted  the  blight,  as 
will  be  remembered  by  some  of  hi-t  acquaintances  m  Wayne  Co.,  and  in  his 
pear  orchards  he  marked  ihe  frees  that  would  snfibr,  and  pointed  to  the  s|)Ol 
which  would  be  the  eeai  of  the  di»eaae,  and  his  prognostications  were  strictly 
verified.  Out  of  his  orchard  of  2(H)  pear  tree)*,  during  the  previous  btight  of  18^^^ 
only  four  escaped,  and  tho«o  had  been  tranrplanted,  and  had,  thereforsi  made  lit> 
tie  or  no  growth. 

Mr.  While,  a  nurseryman,  near  MooresviUe,  Tnd.,  in  an  orchard  of  over  153 
trees,  had  not  a  Kingle  case  of  biight  in  the  year  1814,  though  all  around  him  its 
ravages  were  felt.  What  were  tfi'*  facts  in  UitAntse?  His  orchard  is  planted 
on  a  mound-like  piece  of  ground,  is  high,  of  a  sand/,  gravelly  soil ;  earlier  by  a 
week,  than  nursery  soiln  in  this  country;  and  in  the  simiroer  of  1813,  his  trees 

Srew  through  the  summer,  ripened  and  hhed  their  leaves  early  in  the  fall,  and 
luring  the  warm  epeli  made  no  second  growth." 
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not  more  liable  than  many  others*  The  Seckel  pear  in  cele- 
brated for  its  general  freedom  from  blight,  which  we  attribute 
entirely,  to  its  habit  of  making  short  jointed  shoots,  and  ripen- 
ing its  wood  very  early. 

To  distinguish  the  blight  of  the  frozen  sap  from  that  caused 
by  the  attack  of  the  Scytotus  pyri,  is  not  difficult.  The  effects  of 
the  latter  cease  below  the  spot  where  the  insect  has  perforated 
and  eaten  its  burrow  in  the  branch.  The  former  spreads 
gradually  down  the  branch,  which,  when  dissected,  shows 
the  marks  of  the  poison  in  the  discoloration  of  the  inner 
bark  and  the  pith,  extending  down  some  distance  below  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  injury.  If  the  poison  becomes  largely  diffused 
in  the  tree,  it  will  sometimes  die  outright  in  a  day  or  two ;  but 
if  it  is  only  slightly  present,  it  will  often  entirely  recover.  The 
presence  of  black,  dry,  shrivelled  spots  of  bark  on  the  branches, 
or  soft  sappy  spots,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  thick  clammy 
sap  in  winter  or  spring  pruning^  are  the  infallible  signs  of  the 
frozen-sap  blight. 

The  most  successful  remedies  for  this  disastrous  blight,  it  is  very 
evident,  are  chiefly  preventive  ones.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi* 
ble  for  us  to  avoid  the  occasional  occurrence  of  rainy,  warm 
autumns,  which  have  a  tendency  to  urge  the  trees  into  late  second 
growth.  The  principal  means  of  escaping  the  danger  really  lies 
in  always  studiously  avoiding  a  damp  soil  for  the  fruit  tree.  Very 
level  or  hollow  surfaces,  where  heavy  early  autumnal  rains  are 
apt  to  lie  and  saturate  the  ground,  should  also  be  shunned.  And 
any  summer  top  dressing  or  enriching,  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  tree  into  late  growth,  is  pernicious.  A*  rich,  dry  soil,  i^,  on 
the  whole,  the  best,  because  there  the  tree  will  make  a  good 
growth  in  time  to  ripen  fully  its  wood,  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
make  second  growth.  A  rich,  moist  soil,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
serve  continually  to  stimulate  the  tree  to  new  growth.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this,  that  many  persons  have  remarked,  that 
those  pear  trees  growing  in  common  meadow  land,  were  free 
from  blight  in  seasons  when  those  in  the  rich  garden  soils  were 
continually  suffering  from  it. 

The  first  point  then  should  be  to  secure. a  rich  but  dry,  well 
drained  soil.  Cold  aspects  and  soils  should  be  avoided,  as  likely 
to  retard  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  second  is  to  reject,  in  blighted  districts,  such  varieties  as 
have  the  habit  of  making  wood  late,  and  choosing  rather,  those 
of  early  habit,  which  ripen  the  wood  fully  before  autumn. 

Severe  summer  pruning,  should  it  be  followed  by  an  early 
winter,  is  likely  to  induce  blight,  and  should  therefore  be  avoid- 
ed. Indeed,  we  think  the  pear  should  always  be  pruned  in 
winter  or  early  spring.* 

*  The  only  severe  case  of  blight  in  the  gardens  here,  during  the  sonimcr  of 
1844,  was  in  the  head  of  a  Gilo^l  pear— a  very  hardy  sort,  which  had  never  be- 
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As  a  remedy  for  blight  actually  existing  in  a  tree,  we  kno\r 
of  no  other  but  that  of  freely  cutting  out  the  diseased  branches, 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  it  appears.  The  amputation  should 
be  continued  as  far  down  as  the  least  sign  of  discoloration,  and 
consequent  poisoning  is  perceptible,  and  it  should  not  be  neg- 
lected a  single  day  after  it  manifests  itself.  A  still  better 
remedy,  when  we  are  led  to  suspect,  during  the  winter,  that  it 
is  likely  to  break  out  in  the  ensuing  summer,  is  that  of  care* 
fully  looking  over  the  trees  before  the  buds  swell,  and  cutting 
out  all  branches  that  show  the  discoloured  or  soft  sappy  spots 
of  bark  that  are  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  as  ii  preventive,  when  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  the  season  and  soil,  that  a  late  autumnal  growth  will  take 
place,  we  recommend  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  trees  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Root  pruning  will  always  check  any  tendency 
to  over-luxuriance  in  particular  sorts,  or  in  young  bearing  trees, 
and  is  therefore  a  valuable  assistance  when  the  disease  is  fear- 
ed.  And  the  use  of  lime  in  strong  soils,  as  a  fertilizer,  instead 
of  manure,  is  worthy  of  extensive  trial,  because  lime  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  all  fruit  trees  into  the  production  of  short- 
jointed  fruit-spurs,  instead  of  the  luxuriant  woody  shoots  in- 
duced by  animal  manure. 

In  gardens,  where,  from  the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil  or 
locality,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  escape  blight,  we  recommend 
that  mode  of  dwarfing  the  growth  of  the  trees— conical  stan- 
dards, or  quenouilles,  described  in  the  section  on  pruning.  This 
mode  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  a  good  crop  in  any  soil  or  cli- 
mate where  the  pear  tree  will  flourish. 

After  the  blight,  the  other  diseases  which  affect  the  pear  tree 
are  of  little  moment.  They  are  chiefly  the  same  as  those  to 
which  the  apple  is  liable,  the  sanrre  insects  occasionally  affecting 
both  trees,  and  we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  section  on 
the  apple  tree. 

There  is,  however,  a  slug  tporm,  which  occasionally  does 
'  great  damage  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  which  it  sometimes 
entirely  destroys.  This  slug  is  the  Setandria  cerasi  of  Harris. 
It  appears  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  nearly  half  an 
inch  long  when  fully  grown,  olive  coloured,  tapering  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  not  much  unlike  in  shape  a  miniature  tadpole. 
The  best  destructive  for  this  insect  is  Mr.  Haggerston's  mixture 
of  whale  oil  soap  and  water,*  thoroughly  showered  or  sprinkled 
over  the  leaves.  In  the  absence  of  this,  we  have  found  ashes 
or  quicklime,  sifted  or  sprinkled  over  the  leaves,  early  in  the 

fore  niflered.    The  previous    midsummer  it  had  been  severely  Bruner.  and 
headod  back,  which  threw  it  into  late  growth.    The  next  seaaon  nearly  the  wliole 
remaining  part  uf  the  tree  died  with  the  frozen-sap  blight. 
•  See  page  54. 


morning,  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  ridding  the  trees  cf  Mm 
Tigilant  enemy. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  pear  have  so  multiplied  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  that  they  may  almost  be  considered  end- 
less. Of  the  new  varieties,  Belgium  has  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  high  quality.  England  and  Prance  many  of  excel- 
lence  ;  and,  lastly,  quite  a  number  of  valuable  sorts  have  ori- 
ginated in  this  country,  to  which  some  additions  are  made 
annually.  The  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  found  even 
more  generally  adapted  to  our  climate  than  any  foreign  sorts* 
But  we  believe  the  climate  of  the  middle  states  is  so  nearly  like 
that  of  Belgium,  that  the  pear  is  grown  here  as  a  standard  to 
as  great  perfection  as  in  any  other  country. 

More  than  700  kinds  of  pears,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  been  proved  in  the  celebrated  experimental  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  these  have  been  found  of  first  rate  quality,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  them  are  of  little  or  no  value.  The  great 
difficulty,  even  yet,  seems  to  be,  to  decide  which  are  the  really 
valuable  sorts,  worth  universal  cultivation.  We  shall  not,  per- 
haps, arrive  at  this  point,  in  this  country,  for  several  yeai 
not  until  all  the  most  deserving  sorts  have  had  repeated  triah 
and  the  difficulty  is  always  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  differ- 
ence of  climate  and  soil.  A  variety  may  be  of  second  quality 
in  New.England,  and  of  the  first  merit  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  the  fact 
that  most  sorts  of  the  first  character  receive  nearly  the  same 
praise  in  Belgium,  England,  and  all  parts  of  this  country,  clearly 
proves.  High  flavour,  handsome  appearance,  productiveness, 
and  uniformly  good  flavour  in  all  seasons — these  are  the  cri- 
terions  of  the  first  class  of  pears.* 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent,  which  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  Kenrick,  in  his  American  Orchardist,  that  all  the  finest  old 
varfeAie?  of  pears  are  worthless  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  by  rea- 
son of  their  degeneration.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  this  no- 
tion owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  Knight,  but  Mr.  Kenrick  living  near 
the  sea. coast,  in  a  climate,  naturally  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
pear,  has  fortified  it  by  what  he  has  observed  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, forgetting  that  facts  in  the  country  at  large,  do  not 
bear  testimony  to  the  doctrine.     We  should  be  glad  to  show 

*  The  moel  saccesifal  cultivator  of  pears  in  thn  coantr7,  whoee  collection 
comprifiee  hundreds  of  varieties,  lately  asi<ured  oa,  that  if  he  were  asked  to  name 
all  the  torts  that  he  considered  of  unvarying  and  unqueBlionatlt  excdlence  in  all  re- 
sp.>cts,  he  could  not  count  more  than  2)!  It  mav  th«n  be  asked,  why  do  all  cul- 
tivate M)  lar>^f  a  variety.  We  anawt^r.  because  the  quality  of  many  is  yet  not  fully 
decided ;  again,  there  is  a  gr^at  difTcrence  in  taste,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  given 
sort;  there  are  also  some  sorts  so  productive,  or  handsome,  &c.,  that  they  are 
kighly  esteemed,  though  only  second  rate.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  we  are 
also  obliged  to  describe  many  sorts  of  second  quality,  in  order  to  aasiat  in  identi- 
fying them,  as  they  are  already  in  general  cultivation. 
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him  here,  in  (he  pear  season,  a  great  many  varieties,  which  he 
boldly  denounces' as  "  rejected  outcasts,"  bearing  as  handsome 
and  abundant  crops  as  any  kinds  originated  within  the  last  ten 
years.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  more  at  length,  here- 
after, and  will  only  state  now,  that  by  propagation  on  unhealthy 
stocks,  in  a  bad  soil  or  climate,  many  so'rts  of  pear  have  become 
so  enfeebled,  as  to  be  nearly  worthless,  near  the  sea-coast — 
where,  indeed,  only  the  hardier  sorts  will  long  continue  fair  and 
excellent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  sort,  (if  the  tree  has 
not  been  brought  already  diseased  from  the  sea-board,)  will 
thrive  and  bear  with  all  its  natural  vigour  in  the  interiour. 
And,  finally,  we  have  observed,  that  some  of  the  newest  Flemish 
pears,  being  naturally  of  feeble  habit,  already  show  the  same 
marks  of  decay  or  want  of  vigour  as  the  oldest  sorts. 

In  describing  pears,  we  shall,  as  usual,  designate  the  size  by 
comparison,  as  follows.  Largey  as  the  Beurr6  Dielor  Bartlett ; 
medium^  as  the  Doyenn^  or  Virgalieu  ;  small,  as  the  Seckel. 
With  regard  to  form,  piriform,  as  the  Beurr^  Bosc  ;  dhtuse-py' 
rifbrm,  as  the  Bartlett ;  ohovate^  (egg-shaped  reversed,)  as  the 
Doyenn^  or  Virgalieu  ;  turbinate,  (top-shaped,)  as  the  Dear- 
bom's  Seedling  ;  roundish,  as  the  Gansel's  Bergamot. 


Fyrtform.         Obowsle.  7htH»inaie,  Roundish* 

Fig.  131.    Fomu  of  Peon. 

With  regard  to  the  texture  of  the  flesh  ;  buttery,  as  the  Doy- 
enne and  Bartlett ;  crisp,  as  the  Summer  Bonchretien  ;  juicyt 
as  the  Napoleon,  and  St.  Germain  ;  as,  in  apples,  the  blossom 
end  is  called  the  eye,  the  remains  of  the  blossom  found  there, 
the  calyx^  and  the  hollow  in  which  it  is  placed^  the  basin. 


Class  L     Summer  Pears, 


1.   Amibe  Joannet.     Thomp. 

Early  so^ar,  Pom  Man, 

Sugar  Fear.  JoanneUe. 

liarvest  Pear.  Sl  Ju)in  »  Pear. 

Sl  Jean.  Arehduc  dVte  7 

This  fruit,  better  known  here,  as  the  Early  Sugar  pear,  is  one 
of   the    very  earliest,  ripening  at  the  beginning  of   July — ^in 
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Pranoei  whenoe  it  originally  comes,  about  St.  John's  day— 
whence  the  name,  Joan  net.  It  is  a  pleasant,  juicy  fruit,  of 
second  quality,  and  lasts  but  a  few  days  in  perfection.  It  opens 
the  pear  season,  with  the  little  Muscat,  to  which  it  is  superiour. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regularly  pyriform,  tapering  to  the 
stalk,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  thickest  at  the  point 
of  junction.  Skin  very  smooth,  at  first  light  green,  but  becomes 
bright  l^mon  color  at  maturity — very  rarely  with  a  faint  blush. 
Calyx  large,  with  reflexed  segments,  even  with  the  surface. 
Flesh  white,  sugary,  delicate  and  juicy  at  first,  but  soon  becomes 
mealy ;  seeds  very  pointed.  Head  of  the  tree  open,  with  a  few 
declining  branches. 

2.  Ambrosia.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Early  Beurr^ 


The  Arubro- 
sia  is  a  French 
pear,  which  has 
been  about  thir- 
ty  years  in  cul- 
tivation. It  is 
a  very  sugary 
and  pleasant 
early  fruit,  but 
it  keeps  only  a 
few  days  after 
ripening.  It  has 
been  very  late- 
ly introduced 
into  the  United 
States. 

It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the 
Julienne,  which 
'is  sometimes 
called  the  Ear- 
ly Beurr6  in 
this  country. 

Fruit  nearly 

of  medium  size, 

roundish  -  ol)o- 

vate,  somewhat 

Fig.  131.    Amhrofin.  flattened.    Skin 

smooth,  greenish -yellow,  thickly  dotted  with  small  gray  specks, 

and  a  little  russetfofl.     Stalk  al)out  an  inch   and  a   half  long, 

slerdcr,  and  place  J  in  a  rather  broad  cavity.     Calyx  closed,  set 
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in  a  moderately  deep  baski.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting,  with  a 
0weet,  rich,  perliimed  flavour.  Last  of  August  and  first  of 
September. 

8.  Bloodoood.  ^  Man. 

Earl/  Benrr^,  qf  tomt. 

The  Bloodgood  is  the 
highest  flavored  of  all 
early  pears,  and  deserves 
a  place  even  in  the 
smallest  garden.  It  was 
named  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been 
brought  into  notice  about 
1835,  by  the  late  James 
Bloodgood,  nurseryman, 
Flushing,  L.  I.  The 
sort  was  brought  to  that 
nursery  as  a  new  varie- 
ty, without  a  name  how- 
ever, by  some  person  on 
Long  Island,  unknown  to 
Mr.  B.,  who  was  never 
able  aflerward  to  trace 
its  history  further.  The 
tree  is  rather  short  joint- 
ed, with  deep  reddish 
brown  wood,  grows  mo- 
derately fast,  and  bears 
early  and  regularly. 
The  fruit,  like  that  of  all  Tig^n.   Bloodgood, 

early  pears,  is  better  if  ripened  in  the  house.  It  surpasses  every 
European  variety  of  the  same  season,  and  together  with  the 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  another  native  sort,  will  supplant  in  all 
our  gardens  the  Jargonelle,  and  all  inferiour  early  pears. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  inclining  to  obovate,  thicken- 
ing very  abruptly  into  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots,  and  net-work  markings,  giving  it  a  russetty  look 
on  one  side.  Calyx  strong,  open,  set  almost  without  depres- 
sion. Stalk  obliquely  inserted,  without  depression,  short,  dark 
brown,  fleshy  at  its  base.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  highly  aromatic  flavour.  The 
thin  skin  has  a  musky  perfume.  Core  small.  Ripe  from  the 
25th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August. 
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4.  Bnvuut  HA66BEST(»f .    Man. 

No.  8  of  Van  Mods.    Man. 

Thia  is  one  of  Van  Mons'  Seedlings,  sent  with  others  to  our 
American  pomologist,  the  late  Mr.  Manning,  with  permission  to 
bestow  a  name.  As  it  has  not  fruited  here  with  us,  we  annex 
Mr.  Manning's  description. 

"  Medium  size,  oblong,  obtuse  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch 
long ;  colour  yellow ;  flesh  juicy,  sharp,  agreeable  and  very 
abundant."     It  will  ripen  here  about  the  middle  of  August. 

5.   Bbrgamot,  Early.     Thomp.  Liud.  P.  Mag. 

A  second  rate,  French  sort.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
rather  flattened,  and  a  little  angular  towards  the  eye.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  few  streaks  of  dull  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  rather  thick,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  shaU 
low  cavity.  Calyxmoderately  sunk.  Flesh  quite  juicy,  crisp, 
with  a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour.     Ripe  about  the  20th  of  August. 

6,   BsROAMOT,  Summer*    Thomp.  Coze. 

The  Summer  Beigamot  b  an  old  foreign  variety,  of  small  size, 
and  second  quality,  quite  supplanted  now  by  such  sorts  as  the 
Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  &c.  The  tree  is  of  feeble  growth. 

Fruit  quite  small,  round.  Skin  yellowish- green,  becoming 
brownish  in  the  sun,  and  full  of  small  russet  dots.  Calyx  set 
in  a  wide  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  and  pretty  rich  in  flavour,  but 
quickly  becomes  mealy  and  dry.     Last  of  July. 

There  is  a  Large  Summer  Bergamot,  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try,  quite  distinct  from  the  above.  It  resembles  the  Doyenn^, 
but  is  broader  and  rounder,  dryer  and  inferiour  in  flavour.  Skin 
smooth,  clear  yellow,  with  very  few  dots.  Stalk  11-2  inches 
long,  curved,  set  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  Basin  narrow,  deep, 
smooth,  with  a  small  calyx.  Flesh  breaking  and  half  buttery, 
not  rich.     September.    The  tree  grows  and  bears  finely. 

7.  Bergamot,  Hampden's.    Thomp. 


Summer  Bernmot    Lmd.  BOO, 

Bergamot  d'Et6.    O,  Duh. 

Bergamotte  d*Angleterre." 

Scotch  fiergamot. 

Fmgal's.  f  Tkcai^ 

mianrioch. 


\  ae,  to 

r  Tiumn 


Hampden's  Bergamot  is  a  strong  growing,  hardy  tree,  and  a 
handsome,  showy  fruit,  sometimes  as  attractive  as  the  BartlelCf 
but  of  breaking  texture,  and  not  so  high  flavoured. 
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Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  obovate.  Skin  at  first 
green,  becoming  clear  yellow  at  maturity,  with  small  dots,  and 
sometimes  with  greenish  spots  in  the  shade.  Stalk  scarcely 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  curved,  and  set  in 
a  small  round  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  breaking,  a  little  coarse  in  texture,  but,  if  gathered 
early  and  ripened  in  the  house,  it  becomes  half  buttery,  sweet 
and  agreeable.     First  of  September. 

8.   Bblle  de  Beuxellbs.    Nois.  Thomp. 

Belle  d*Aodt.     « 

A  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  good  quality,  little  known 
in  this  country,  as  two  other  sorts,  Aagleterre,  and  Flemish 
Beauty,  have  been  wrongly  imported  under  this  name. 

Fruit  large,  about  four  inches  long,  pyriform,  tapering  gra- 
dually  to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  soft  red  cheek 
when  fully  exposed,  otherwise  entirely  yellow.  Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  rather  stout,  obliquely  inserted  under  a  slight 
lip,  fleshy  at  the  lower  end.  Flesh  white,  juicy  and  melting, 
sweet,  and  slightly  perfumed.     Middle  of  August. 

0.   Bastlett,  OB  Williams'  Bonchebtien.  ^  Thomp.  Man. 

Bartlett,  ofaSl  American  gtirdena, 
Williams^ Bonchretien.    Thomp,  JJjtd. 
Poire  Guillaumo,  qfihe  French, 

This  noble  pear  is,  justly,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
summer  varieties.  Its  size,  beauty  and  excellence,  entitle  it  to 
this  estimation,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  very  early,  regu- 
larly and  abundantly.  It  is  an  English  variety,  originated 
about  1770,  in  Berkshire,  and  was  afterwards  propagated  by  a 
London  grower  by  the  name  of  Williams.  When  first  intro- 
duced to  this  country  its  name  was  lost,  and  having  been  culti- 
vated and  disseminated  by  Enoch  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester, 
near  Boston,  it  became  so  universally  known  as  the  BarUeU 
pear,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispossess  it  now.*  It  suits  our  cli- 
mate admirably,  ripening  better  here  than  in  England,  and  has 
the  unusual  property  of  maturing  perfectly  in  the  house,  even  if 
it  is  picked  before  it  is  full  grown.  It  has  no  competitor  as  a 
summer  market  fruit.  The  tree  grows  upright,  with  thrifty, 
yellowish  brown  shoots,  and  narrow,  folded  leaves. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  irregularly  pyramidal.  Skin  very  thin 
and  smooth,  clear  yellow,  (with  a  soft  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  in 
exposed  specimens,)  rarely  marked  With  faint  russet.     Stalk  one 

*  The  first  imported  tree  in  Mr.  Bartlett*s  groonds,  was  sent  irom  England 
In  1797. 
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Fig.  194    BartletL 

to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow,  flat 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  obscurely  plaited  ba- 
sin. Flesh  white,  and  exceedingly  fine-grained  and  buttery ;  it  is 
full  of  juice,  sweet,  with  a  highly  perfumed,  vinous  flavour.  (In 
damp  or  unfavourable  soils,  it  is  sometimes  slightly  acid.) 
Ripens  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  and  last  of  Sep- 
tember. 

10.  Chawford.     Thomp.  Man. 

A  Scotch  fruit,  of  second  quality ;  the  chief  merit  of  which, 
bits  hardiness  in  a  cold  climate. 
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Fruit  middle  sized*  obovate,  regularly  formed.  Skin  light 
yellow,  tinged  with  brown  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  buttery, 
sweet,  and  of  a  tolerably  pleasant  flavour.     August. 

11.  Citron.     Wilder.  MSS. 

One  of  Gov.  Edwards'  seedlings,  lately  originated  at  New. 
Haven.  The  trial  of  two  seasons  indicates  that  It  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  first  rate. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish>  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
Bergamot,  to  which  it  has  some  affinity.  Skin  dull  green,  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  small  russetty  dots.  Flesh  greenish-white, 
a  little  coarse,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  perfumed  flavour. 
Last  of  August. 

12.  Dearborn's  Seedling.  §  Man.  Thomp. 


A  very  admirable,  early 
pear,  of  first  quality,  raised  in 
1818,  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  of  Boston.  It  bears 
most  abundant  crops  in  every 
soil,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  early  varieties,  suc- 
ceeding the  Bloodgood,  and 
preceding  the  Bartlett.  Young 
shoots  long,  dark  brown. 
Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size, 
turbinate,  and  very  regularly 
formed.  Skin  very  smooth, 
clear  light  yellow,  with  a  few 
minute  dots.  Stalk  slender, 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long, 
set  with  very  little  depression. 
Calyx  with  delicate,  spreading 
segments,  set  in  a  very  shal- 
low  basin.  Flesh  white,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  sweet  and 
sprightly  in  favour.  Ripens 
about  the  middle  of  August. 


No.  135,    J)earborn'9  Soedltf^. 


18.  Doyenne  d'EtI:.     Nois.  Bon.  Jard. 
Summer  Doyenn6. 

The  Doyenn6  d'Et6  is  shaped  very  much  like  a  small  White 
Doyenn6.  The  skin  is  smooth,  shining,  clear  yellow,  marked 
with.very  small'dots ;  and  sometimes  washed  with  faint  red  next 
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the  sun.  Stalk  short,  thick,  and  fleshy.  Calyx  small,  closed, 
basin  very  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy, 
sweet,  with  a  little  acid,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  at 
the  last  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.  The  tree  bears  abun* 
dantly,  but  is  quite  different  from  the  Doyenn6  in  its  growth. 
M.  Poiteau  remarks  that  this  pear  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
years  at  Nantes,  though,  till  lately,  little  known  in  Paris. 

14.  Grben  Chisbl.     Thomp.  Fors.  Lind« 

Green  Sugar.  }  i^aome  Engli§k 
Sugar.  >     garden*. 

A  pleasant  old  English  pear,  but  not  at  all  comparable  with 
the  new  early  sorts  already  descrilied.  The  shoots  grow  quite 
erect,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters. 

Fruit  small,  nearly  round,  tapering  a  little  to  the  stalk*  Skin 
quite  green,  with,  occasionally,  a  dull  brown  cheek  at  full  matu- 
rity. Stalk  straight,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  almost 
without  depression.  Calyx  open,  crumpled,  rather  large. 
Flesh  juicy,  a  little  gritty  in  texture,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
flavour.  Ripe  the  middle  of  August.  This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  MadeleinCf  an  obovate  pear,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
confounded. 

15.  Hessel.     Thomp. 

Hazel 

A  Scotch  pear,  enormously  productive,  pretty,  and  of  t^^^ 
able  flavour,  though  it  lasts  only  a  few  days  in  perfection.  Tree 
with  weeping  branches. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  yellowish- 
green,  strongly  marked  with  numerous  dots,  which  give  it  a 
brownish,  freckled  appearance.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  obliquely 
inserted.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  whitish, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sugary  flavour.    First  of  September. 

16.  Jargomelle,  (of  the  English.)     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Epargne.    O.  Duk.  PoU.  Pom.  Mm, 

Grone  Cuiaie  Madame.       1  «... 

BeattPr^nL  \  of  varum  FMieneehenkel. 

Poire  de  tables  dee  prifices.  S>    Frmiok,  Real  Jargonelle. 

Saint  Sarapaoo.  gardeng.  Sweet  Saminer. 


Saint  Laml 


psoo. 
beru 


This  fruit,  the  true  Jargonelle  pear,*  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  the  finest  of  Summer  pears,  and  Thompson  yet  says 


^  Although  called  by  ThonipiK>n  the  ^qglish  JargoniPf  tq^istfngmih  it  ftoip 
ths  fruit  more  common  un4«r  ^^  V^^  ^  ^9  codtinei|t,  tb^  to  no  4ovht  thi|t 
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« the  best  of  its  seaoon/'  We  think,  that  noiami  mU  heatMB^ 
however,  to  give  the  most  decided  preference  to  our  native  aortB, 
the  Bloodgood,  and 
Dearborn's  Seedling. 
It  is  still,  however, 
one  of  the  most  com- 
mon fruits  in  the 
New.Tork  market, 
partly,  becauae  it 
bean  abundant  crops^ 
and  partly,  beaause 
these  superiour  new 
sorts,  have  scarcely 
yet,  had  time  to  dis- 
place it.  We  con- 
sider it  only  a  second 
rate  fruit,  and  one 
that  quickly  decays 
at  the  core. 

Fruit  pretty  large, 
long  pyriform,  taper- 
ing into  the  stalk. 
Skin  greenish-yel- 
low, smooth,  with  a 
little  brownish  colour 
on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  nearly  two 
inches  long,  rather 
slender,  curved,  ob- 
liquely set.  Calyx 
open,  with  quite  loag 
projecting  segments, 
ana  sunk  in  a  small 
and  furrowed  basin. 
Theflesh  isyAlowish- 
white,  rather  coarse 
grained,  juicy,  with 
a  sprightly,  refresh- 
ing flavour.  The 
tree  is  a  strong 
grower,  with  a  rather 
straggling,     pendant 

habit.      Ripens    the  Fig.  ISft.   Eiq;hA  iargmiU, 

last  of  July  and  first  of  August.  ..    ^ 

ft  was  introduced  origiiially  firoiii  fhmce.  AntiquriuM  derhna  ill  name  ftaai 
Oergon.  Italian,  a  ca^ptioo  of  Chmcum,  whence  Merlet  tuppOM*  il  to  be  tba 
*'  '"  OT0cyf^^F]mf,  and  the  Qracuhim  of  MaeroUai.    Thii,  if  cor- 


# 
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a  very  ancient  sort 
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The  odmmon'CoissB  Maoixb  of  the  French  authors  and 
gardens,  is  an  inferiour  and  smaller  variety  of  Jargonelle,  not 
worth  cultivating.  It  has  long,  straight,  rather  slender,  brown- 
ish-red branches,  while  the  true  Jargonelle  has  long  straggling, 
dangling  branches.  The  blossoms  of  the  latter  are  also  un- 
usually large.     [See  also  Windsor  Pear.] 

17.  Jargonsllb,  (of  the  French.)    Thomp. 


Beniiime  d'Ei^. 

Beii^Mime  Soprima.    li^FrenA 
BeUwirae  JargoiieUe.  f  gardtng. 
d*Et6. 


Vennillioa  d* 


RcdMuflCKleL    Lmd,  MB 
Sabina  d'Eti. 

Smmer  Beauty.    Peak  Man. 
Eiwtiah  Red  Cboek.  i  qf  many  Ame- 
Bed  Cheek.  )   rican  garden$. 


This,  which  Mr.  Thompson  calls,  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
French  Jargonelle^  because  it  is  most  commonly  received  under 
that  name  from  France,  is  a  hir;her  coloured  and  handsomer 
fruit  than  the  English  Jargonelle,  though  much  inferiour  in 
quality,  and,  in  fact,  lasts  only  a  day  or  two  in  perfection,  and 
is  often  mealy  and  over- ripe,  while  the  exteriour  is  iair  and 
tempting.  It  has  a  bright  red  cheek,  and  a  shorter  obovate 
form,  blunt  at  the  stalk. 

.  The  tree  is  of  very  strong,  upright  growth.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate  in  form.  Skin  shining,  light  green,  becom- 
ing  lemon  colour,  with  a  very  rich,  deep  red  cheek.     Stalk 

about  an  inch  long, 
rather  stiff*  and  stout,  and 
set  in  a  blunt  depression. 
Calyx  in  a  shallow, 
slightly  irregular  basin. 
Flesh  white,  coarse, 
breaking,  sweet,  and  soon 
rots  at  the  core.  Ripens 
the  last  of  July  and  first 
of  August* 

18.  Julienne.    Coze. 
Man. 


A  handsome  summer 
pear,  which  so  much  re- 
sembles  the  Doyeun6  or 
St.  Michael,  as  to  be 
called,  by  some,  the  Sum- 
mer St.  Michael.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  most  pro- 
ductive fruit,  and  comes 
int^^aring  very  early. 
It   IS  oflk  of  excellent 
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flavour,  and  of  the  first  quality ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  variable 
in  these  respects,  and  some  seasons,  it  is  comparatively  taste- 
less and  insipid.  In  rich,  warm,  and  dry  soils,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways fine.  It  is  a  profitable  market  fruit,  and  will  always 
command  a  prominent  place  in  the  orchard.  The  tree  is  of 
thrifty  upright  growth,  with  light  yellowish-broinfn  shoots. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  but  varying  in  different  soils ;  obovate, 
regularly  formed.  Skin  very  smooth  and  fair,  clear  bright 
yellow,  on  all  sides.  Stalk  light  brown,  speckled  with  yellow, 
a  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  a  very 
shallow  depression.  Calyx  smalb,  closed,  set  in  a  basin  slightly 
sunk,  but  often  a  little  plaited.  Flesh  white,  rather  firm  at 
first,  half  buttery,  sweet,  and  moderately  juicy.  Ripens  all  the 
month  of  August. 

Coze  considered  this  synonymous  with  Arcbiduc  d'Et6  of 
Duhamel  and  Lindley — ^the  Ognonet  pear,  a  distinct  and  inferiour 
firuit,  with  a  brownish  cheek,  and  we  therefore  follow  Mr.  Man* 
ning  in  keeping  it  distinct.  It  may  yet  prove  synonymous  with 
the  Doyenn€  d  £te  of  the  French,  which  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
proved  in  this  country.     (See  Doyenn6  d'£t6.) 

19.  LiHON.     Van  Mons^  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  fine,  sprightly,  Belgian  pear,  originated  by  Van  Mens.  The 
fruit  resembles,  in  outward  appearance,  the  White  Doyenn^,  but 
it  is  distinguished  from  that  well  known  fruit,  by  its  ripening  a 
month  earlier.  The  young  shoots  are  long,  slender,  reddish 
brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  'Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a 
faint  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout, 
set  in  a  moderately  depressed,  round  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,. melting  and 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  high  flavour.     Middle  of  August. 

This  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the  Limon  de  Louvain, 
of  the  Jardin  FruUer,  a  winter  pear. 

20.  LiTTLB  Muscat.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

little  Musk.     )  MoBcat  petit      >^  ^.^ 

PrimitiTe.         [  C»Mm  Sept-eQ-^ieole.  \  ^'  '^'^ 

Petit  Muicat.  ) 

This  very  little,  French  pear,  well  known  in  many  of  our 
gardens,  is  allowed  a  place  there,  chiefly,  because  it  is  the  earl- 
iest of  all  pears,  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The  tree 
is  of  very  handsome,  pyramidal  growth,  and  bears  the  most 
enormous  crops  ofpears,  in  clusters.  The  fruit,  which  is  but 
little  more  than  ^pnch  in  diameter,  is  shaped  like  a  little 
rounded  top,  aiM  is  just  passably  good  at  its  season. 


eunmai  peaks.  841 

Fruit  very  small,  turbinate.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  dull  red 
cheek.  Stalk  half,  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  set  almost 
without  depression*  Calyx  open,  set  nearly  level.  Flesh 
breaking,  sweet,  with  a  slight  musk  flavour.    Shoots  dark  brown. 

21.  Muscat  Robert.    Thomp.  O.  Duh;  Lind. 

Poire  h  la  Reine.  Mask  Robine.    Lind, 

D'Ambre.  Early  Queen. 

Si.  Jean  Mrnqnei  Gios.  Queen's  Pear. 

A  larger  and  better  kind  of  Muscat,  which  might  be  esteemed 
first  rate,  had  we  not  the  Bloodgood  to  compare  it  with.  Shoots 
yellowish- brown.     Middle  of  July,  and  lasts  only  a  few  days. 

Fruit  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  turbinate. 
Skin  clear  greenish-yellow.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set 
with  a  little  unevenness,  but  no  depression.  Calyx  large,  open, 
scarcely  sunk.     Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy  and  pleasant. 

22.  Madeleine,  or  Citeon  des  Cabmes,  §  Lind.  P.  Mag.  Thomp 

Madeleine.    Noii.  Green  Chisel.  >  moomObff  <f9om$ 

Citron  des  Carmes.    O.  Duh.        Eeriy  CliaomanteUe.  $  Amerioan  gardens, 
Magdelen. 

The  Madeleine  is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  and  ex- 
cellent of  the  early  pears ; 
indeed,  as  yet,  much  the 
best  at  the  time  of  its  ripen- 
ing— ^before  the  Bloodgood. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  be- 
ing  in  perfection,  in  France, 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Madeleine. 
Citron  des  Carmes  comes 
from  its  being  first  cultivated 
by  the  Carmelite  monks.  It 
is  much  the  finest  early 
French  variety,  and  deserves 
a  place  in  all  collections. 
The  tree  is  fruitfiil  and  vig- 
orous,  with  long  erect  olive- 
coloured  branches. 

Fruit  x>f  medium  size,  obo. 
vate,  but  tapering  gradually 
to  the  stalk.  Stalk  long  and 
slender,  often  nearly  two 
inches,  set  on  the  side  of  a 
small  swelling.   Skin  smooth, 

pale  yellowish-green,  (very  ^«-  ^^3.   Madeleine. 
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rarely,  with  a  little  brownish  blush  and  rasset  spooks  around  the 
stalk.)  Calyx  small,  in  a  very  shallow,  furrowed  basin.  Pleah 
white,  juioy,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  delicate  flavour,  slightly 
perfumed.     Middle  and  last  of  July. 

23.  MxrscABmB.  ^ 
The  Muscadine 
is  a  first  rate  pear, 
remarkable  for  its 
high  musky  aroma. 
It  was  first  dissemi- 
nated by  us,  the 
original  tree  grow, 
ing  on  the  farm  of 
the  late  Dr.  Fowler, 
in  this  county,  by 
whom  it  was  named . 
Its  history  is  un- 
certain, and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  na- 
tive.  It  bears  very 
heavy  crops,  and  if 
the  fruit  is  picked, 
and  ripened  in  the 
house,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed in  flavour  by 
any  pear  of  its  ti  me. 
Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish  obo- 
vate,  regularly  for- 
med.     Skin    pale 

yellowish  green,  a  Fig.  m.    mttcatHne. 

little  rough,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  well  formed,  small  cavity.  Calyx  with  re- 
flexed  segments,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery 
and  melting,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  musky  flavour.  Last  of 
August,  and  first  of  September.   Shoots  stout,  dark  gray-brown. 

^     24.   Passans  du  Poktuoal.  §  Thomp. 

Suramer  PonugaL 

A  delicate  and  pleasant  pear,  which  comes  early  into  bearing, 
and  produces  very  hir^e  crops.     Shoots  upright,  reddish-brown. 

Fruit  below  medinrtVjsize,  roundish  and  much  flattened.  Skin 
pale  yellow,  with  a  cheelJWfairest  brown,  becoming  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long^Nnserted  in  a  round,  regular  hollow. 
Calyx  stiir,  basin  moderaMy  sunk.  Flesh  white,  juicy, 
breaking,  of  very  delicate;  agreeable  flavour.    Last  of  August. 
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S6.  RoirssELET  HItif.    O.  Duh.  Thomp. 

Early  CaOierhie.    Gbml  EwIt  Rousnlat    Lmd, 

Kattera,  Q^Botion.  .   Perdreaa. 

CypniB  Pear.  Poire  d«  Chypre.    FmL 

The  Rousselet  Hfttif,  better  known  in  our  markets  as  the 
Early  Catberine  Pear,  though  not  a  first  rate  fruit,  has  good 
qualities  as  an  early  variety.  It  bears  very  heavy  crops  as  soon 
as  the  tree  is  well  grown,  when  its  wilk>wy  limbs  bend  with  the 
weight  of  the  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  profitable  ibr  the  market. 
The  fruit  is  thought  better  when   ripened  on  the  tree. 

Fruit  rather  small,  pyriform,  the  neck  narrowing  into  the 
somewhat  fleshy  stalk,  which  is  one,  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
long.  Skin  when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek* 
Calyx  small,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  a  little 
coarse  grained,  sweet,  pleasant,  and  slightly  perfumed.  Ripens 
the  last  of  July,     Toung  shoots  stout,  olive  coloured* 

26.  RoirssBLST  db  Rhbiics.    O.  Dah.  Tbompu 

RooMeiet. 

Petit  RoiMekt.    Nam, 
8piM  or  Mmk  Pear. 

This  nice  French  pear,  ori- 
ginally from  Rheims,  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  the  parent 
of  our  Seckel.  There  is  a 
pretty  strong  resemblance  in 
the  colour,  form,  and  flavour 
of  the  two  fruits,  but  the 
Seckel  is  much  the  most  de. 
licious.  The  growth  is  quite 
diifesent,  and  this  pear  has 
remarkably  long  and  thrifty 
dark  brown  shoots.  It  is  so* 
gary,  and  with  a  p«culiarly 
aromatic,  spicy  flavour,  and 
if  it  were  only  huUerf,  would 
be  a  first  rate  fruit. 

Fruit  below  medium  size, 
obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform. 
Skin  yellowish-green  on  the 
shady  side,  but  nearly  cover- 
ed  with  brownish'  red,  with 
russetty  specks.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  cur- 
ved, and  inserted  without  de-         pig.  140.    RouMt^de 

preasion.      Calyx  spreading,  set  even  with  the  fruit.     Flesh 
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bretkiDg  or  half  battery,  with  a  sweet,  rioh^  aromatio  fla^ottr 
Ripe  at  tlie  beginning  of  September. 

27.  Sugar  Top.    Thomp. 

Jnly  Pe«r. 
Prmce't  Stigktf. 
Pfipe**!  Sqgv  Top^ 

The  Sugar  Top  is  one  of  those  indifJerent  pears,  which,  from 
their  great  productiveness  and  good  appearance,  make  a  figure 
in  our  markets,  though  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  good  garden. 
Great  quantities  of  the  Sugar  Top  pear  may  be  seen  in  tlie  New. 
York  markets  in  July. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  regular,  roundish-top-shaped. 
Skin  smooth,  and  very  bright,  clear  yellow  over  the  whole  sur- 
faoe.  Stalk  stout,  obliquely  uiserted,  with  a  thickening  at  the 
point  of  junction.  Calyx  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  white» 
somewhat  juicy  and  breaking,  sweet,  but  with  little  flavour. 
Last  of  July. 

28.  SoHHEs  Feang  RiAL.  ^  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Grai  MicMd*i!UA. 
Fomknte.    JCnocpk 

The  Summer 
Franc  R^l  is  one  of 
the  best  summei 
pears,  always  melt- 
ing  and  delicious, 
it  fills,  along  with 
Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling, the  space,  in 
ripening,  between 
those  favourite  sorts, 
^the  Bloodgood  and 
the  Bartlett.  Rial 
is  a  Spanish  gold 
coin,  and  we  pre- 
sume, this  fruit  must 
have  been  named 
irom  its  sterling  me- 
rit,  as  it  is  not  gold 
colour.  The  tree  is 
thrifty,  hardy,  and 
bears  well,  and  is 
easily  known  by  its 
Fig.  141.   SwHwurl^tmeRM,  rounded,    light   CO- 
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kmred  leaves.    It  is  hardy,  aad  bears  admirably  in  all  knids 
of  soil. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  largest  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  each  way.  Skin  green  at  first,  becoming  pale  yellow* 
ish-ffreen,  dotted  with  small,  brownish-green  dots.  Stalk  short, 
thick,  and  rather  uneven,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  closed,  with  long  segments,  set  in  a  furrowed  basin.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary, 
excellent  flavour.     Core  large.     Ripe  early  in  September. 

29.  Sanspratt,  or  SxufLEss.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Poire  Sana  Pean.    O,  DuA. 
Fleur  de  Gaignefl. 

The  Skinless  is  a  very  nice  little  pear,  with  a  remarkably 
thin,  smooth  skin,  and  a  delicate,  perfumed  flavour.  It  bears  in 
clusters,  and  very  regularly.  It  is  not  first  rate,  but  is  esteem, 
ed  by  many. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  long  pyriform.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  thin,  pale  green,  becoming  light  yellow,  speckled  with  light 
red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  long,  slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  very 
trifling  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  half  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  slightly  perfumed 
flavour.  First  of  Au- 
gust. 

This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Early  Rous- 
selet. 

80.  Stthmbr  Rose. 

EpineRofle.    DulLN^iM' 
Poire  de  Rooe. 
Caillot  Rosat  d*Et4. 
Epine  d'Eti  Oxrienr  Roaa. 
Iliomy  Roaa.    MiB. 
Roaenoune,  qf  (he  Qtrmau* 
Ognon.  I  wronglM,  af 

Epine  d^Et*.  { 


A.  handsome  and 
peculiar  summer  pear, 
very  popular,  and  v/ell 
known  on  the  other 
continent.  It  is  quite 
flat,  and  remarkably 
like  an  apple  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  round,  flattened  at 
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both  ends.  Skin  ftint  yellow,  blendad  mud  speokled  with  ronet 
fai  the  shade,  with  a  red  russet  cheek,  marked  with  brown  dots. 
Stalk  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  slender,  curred,  inserted 
in  a  very  smaU  hollow.  Calyx  open,  small,  set  in  a  very  riial« 
low  basin.  Flesh  white,  juioy,  rich  and  sugary,  hardly  fimt 
rate.     Last  of  August.    Shoots  upright,  gray-jolive. 

81.  Sucafo  HE  Hotbbswsxhi.    Thomp* 

Sogar  of  Hoyenwords. 

A  pleasant  Grerman  pear,  of  peculiar  flavour,  excellent  when 
ripened  in  the  house.  It  bears  immense  crops*  Lieaves  very 
narrow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate— -sometimes  oblong,  lengthening 
into  the  stalk,  which  is  curved  and  obliquely  inserted.  Skin 
smooth  and  fair,  pale  yellowish-green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
greenish  russet  dots.  Calyx  very  small,  and  placed  in  a  very 
shallow  basin.      Flesh  white,  quite  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and 

Siquant   flavour.      It  does  not  keep  long.     Last  of  August, 
hoots  long,  olive  brown. 

82.  Epcve  n'Eri.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Sammer  Hiom. 
Fondante  Maiqiie6 
Satin  Vert. 

A  second  rate,  juicy,  and  pretty  ffood  fruit,  which  may  be 
introduced  in  a  large  collection.  It  looks  a  little  like  a  small 
Jaraonelle.     A  good  bearer.     Shoots  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  greentsh-yellow ; 
a  little  darker  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  inch 
long,  set  without  depression.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  small  plaited 
basin.  Flesh  tender,  melting,  with  a  sweet,  musky,  peculiar 
flavour.  Last  of  August  and  flrst  of  September.  Set  with  little 
or  no  cavity. 

83.  SoMMBB  Bon  ChrIstibn.     Mill.  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Bon  Chretien  d*Et^  O,  Duh.       Saminer  Good  Chrudan. 

Musk  Summer  Bon  Chretien.    Coxa. 
5***^'**  «,  ,       )  nfAm  Sommer  ApotbekerWme.        )    ^^^. 

GiatioU di Roma, ) ^*«*»"*-  IMe  Sommer  Chriatebirne.     \OemanM. 

Laiga  Sogar,  ^aosM. 

This  Is  one  of  the  oldest  pears,  having  been  cultivated  lor  the 
last  two  centuries,  all  over  Europe.  It  is  common  with  us, 
but  the  stock  is  generally  somewhat  diseased.  The  tree  has 
drooping  shoots,  and  bears  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
Though  a  sweet  and  pleasant  pear,  it  wants  the  flavour  of  our 
finer  sorts,  and  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  a  small  garden. 


Fruit  large,  irref^uhiily  beU^haped  m  lyyrifemi,  with  swollen, 
knMnf  Gtdea*  Skin  yellow,  with  an  orange-blash  in  finely 
ripened  specimene,  dotted  with  many  green  specks.  Stalk  longj 
irregular,  curved,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  knobby  depresston^ 
Calyx  small,  in  a  narrow,  uneven,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, coarse  grained,  very  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant,  simply 
sweet  flavour.  Very  large  blossoms  and  dangling  leaves. 
Last  of  Aitgust,  or  early  in  September. 

84.  SuMMEE  St.  GBRMAm,    Thomp. 


8hort*s  Saint 

Saint  Germaia  de  Martia. 

6c  Ckumuun  d'£t«.    N.  DA. 

A  pleasant,  juicy,  summer  pear,  of  second  rate  flavour,  bear- 
ins  large  crops,  and  growing  vigorously. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green  all  over  the 
surface.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  obliquely  inserted. 
Calyx  in  a  basin  scarcely  sunken.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  sweet, 
with  a  very  slight  acid,  and  very  good. 

86.  YxLuisR  Franchb.    Thomp,  Duh. 

DvVallte.    N6iB.PmL 
Bonne  da  KeioBfaaiii. 
Da  Keinshain. 

A  second  rate  sweet,  summer  pear,  productive,  but  by  no 
means,  in  our  opinion,  of  first  quality.  It  ripens  with  the  Bart- 
lett,  and  is  immeasurably  infenour  to  it  in  this  olimate. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  or  turbinate,  and  tapering  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  pale  green,  becoming  pale  yellowiah-green, 
regularly  sprinkled  with  numerous  small,  gray  dots.  Stalk ' 
about  an  inch  long,  set  with  little  or  no  cavity.  Calyx  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  fine  grained,  quite  juicy,  but 
not  buttery,  and  of  a  simply  sweet  flavour.     Last  of  August. 

86.  WuiDSOB.    Lind.  Thomp» 

Summer  Bell. 

Cnisia  M^wJaw^  o^aoMH 

Kaqge. 

The  Windsor  is  an  old  European  ^r,  very  commonly  knoi^ 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  as  the  Summer  Bell  pear.  Large 
quantities  are  grown  for  market.  It  is,  however,  only  a  third 
rate  fruit.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  stout,  perfectly  up* 
ri^t  dark.brown  shoots. 

r  ruit  large,  pyriform,  or  bell-shaped,  widest  above  the  middle, 
narrowing  to  the  eye,  and  slender  in  form,  tapering  into  the  stalk* 
Skin  yellowish-green,  dotted  with  small  green  specks,  and  tin^ped 
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M8  not  nAS* 

with  a  little  dull  orange  next  the  ran.  Stalk  an  ineh  and  a  half 
long,  slender.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  with  little  or  no  depres- 
sion. Flesh  white,  tender,  or  soft,  a  little  coarse-grained  at  the 
0OTO»  sweet,  with  a  somewhat  astringent  jnioe.    Last  of  August 

87.   Williams'  £arlt.  ^  Man. 

A  natire  fruity 
which  originated 
on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wil. 
liams,  of  Roxba- 
ry,  Mass.  It  is  a 
Tery  handaorocy 
small  pear,  of  ex- 
cellent quality, 
and  a  good  bearer. 
Fruit  below  me- 
dium size,  round- 
ish-turbinate,  re- 
ffularly  formed. 
I  Skin  bright  yel- 
low,thickIy  sprin- 
kled with  rich 
scarlet  dots  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half 
lonir,  straight,  a 
little  fleshy  where 
Fig.  148.    Wmnm' Early.  it  joins  the  fruit. 

Cal3rx  very  short,  open;  basin  shallow,  and  slightly  plaited. 
Flesh  white,  a  litfle  coarse-grained  at  first,  but,  when  ripe,  very 
juicy,  half  buttery,  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flavour.  First, 
to  Uie  middle  of  September,    Young  wood  dark. 


Class  II.     Autumn  Pears. 


36.  Alpha.    Thomp. 

A  Belgian  seedling,  received  from  Dr.  Van  Mons.  It  is  a 
pleasant  pear. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  little  inclining  to  oblong. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish-green,  dotted  with  reddish  points, 
and  having  a  thin,  pale  brown  blush.  Stalk  little  more  than  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calvx  stiff,  open,  set 
in  a  round  basin  of  moderate  size.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained, 
bttttary  and  good.    Middle  of  October. 


Axmna  nyot. 


39.   Andsbws.  ^  Man.  Ken. 

Amory. 

CKbMML 

The  Andrews  is 
a    favorite   native 
•eedling,  fband  in 
the  neighbourhood 
of  Dorchester,  and 
first  introduced  to 
nottoe  by  a  gentle- 
man    of    Boston, 
whose     name     it 
bears.     It  has,  for 
the  last  15  years, 
been  one  of  the  most 
popular  fruits.     It 
la  of  most  excel- 
lent flavour,  a  cer- 
tain   and    regular 
bearer,  even  while 
young,and  the  tree, 
which  is  very  har- 
dy,  never   suffers 
from  blight. 
Fruit  rather  lai^, 
pyrifi>rm,one-8ided. 
Skin   smooth,  and 
rather  thick,  pale 
yellowish  •  green, 
with    a    dull    red 
cheek,   and  a  few 
scattered  dots. 
Stalk  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long, 
curved,    set    in    a  F%.144.   Anirmm. 

very  shallow,  blunt  depression,  or  often  without  depression.  Ca- 
lyx  open,  placed  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  full 
of  juice,  melting,  with  a  fine  vinous  flavour.  Early  in  Sep. 
tember.    Shoots  divei^ing,  light  olive. 

40.    Ananas.  §  Bon.  Jard. 

Poire  Ananai .    Noia. 

This  new  and  delicfous  pear  was  introduce]  very  recently 
from  France,  by  Col.  Wilder  of  Boston.  It  is  a  rich  flavoured 
fruity  of  the  first  quality,  with  an  agreeable  peifume,  not  how- 

80 


ever  retembling  that  of  the  pine-apple,  as  its  name  would  lead 
one  to  suppose. 

Fruit  or  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  greenish-yel* 
low,  slightly  marked  with  russet,  and  ocoasionally  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  stout,  thicker  at  the  point  of  inser- 
tion. Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white^ 
melting,  ypry  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens 
the  last  of  »&ptember  and  beginning  of  October.  .  Young  wood 
olive. 

41.  Ananas  D'Etb.    Thomp. 


I 


This  fruit 
first  received  from 
the  London  Horti* 
cultural  Society,b 
Mr.  Manning, 
is  a  very  ezoelleni 
pear,  with  a  rich 
and  somewhat  pe- 
culiar flavour,  but 
should  rather  be 
called  an  avtuma 
pine-apple,  than  a 
summer  one. 

Fruit  rather 
large,  pyriform^  or 
occasionally  ob- 
tuse at  the  stalk* 
Skin  rough  and 
coarse,  dark  yeU 
lowish-green,  with 
a  little  brown  on 
one  side,  and  much 
covered  with  laige 
rouffh,  brown  rus- 
aet  dots.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter 
long,inserted  some- 
times in  a  blunt 
cavity,  sometimes 
without  depression, 
by  the  side  of  a  lip. 
Fig.  145.    AnamuI/EU,  Calyx    open,  with 

short  divisions,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  fine  grained,  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  sweet,  perfumed  and  high  flavour.  September 
and  October. 


AirmiDr  fiavs. 


42.  Anolstbhsb.    Thomp* 


English  BearrA.    Laid. 
BmarH  d'AaglecsiTe. 


A  most  produotive  pear,  whioh  has  aome  affinity  to  Brown 
Bf!urr6,  but  is  inferiour  to  it  in  flavour.  It  is  a  good  orchard 
fruit,  but  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  small  garden.  The  tree 
fornis  a  very  erect,  pyramidal  head.  Young  wood  olive*  It  is 
one  of  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  market  of  Paris. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  very  evenly  shaped,  tapefing 
very  regularly  to  its  union  with  the  stalk,  which  is  slender,  and 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long.  Skin  rather  thick  and  hard, 
dull  light  green,  thickly  speckled  with  russet  dots,  and  having 
a  thin  brownish  russet  cheek.  Calyx  set  in  a  very  smooth, 
scarcely  sunk  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and 'melting,  full  of 
juice,  and  of  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour.  Middle  of 
September. 

43.  Aston  Towk.    P.  Mag.  Tliomp.  Lind. 


A  very  hardy  little 
pear,  from  the  village  of 
Aston^  in  Chester,  Eng- 
land. It  is  of  tolerable 
flavour,  sometimes  excel- 
lent, and  the  tree,  when 
in  bearing,  is  character- 
ized  by  its  long  slender 
branches,  which  have  a 
half-twistedy  dangling 
appearance.  It  bears 
great  crops,  and  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice 
in  an  unfavourable  soil, 
and  cold  climate. 

Fruit  rather  small, 
form  roundish-turbinatCk 
Skin  a  little  rough,  pale 
brownish-greep,  becom- 
ing yellowish  when  ripe, 
and  thickly  dotted  with 
brown  specks.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
rather  straight  and  slen- 
der, inserted  with  little 
or  no  cavity.  Calyx 
nearly  closed,  in  a  very 


ng.  146.    AMUm  ToMm, 


thallow  basin.    Flesh  soft,  butteiy,  moderately  sweet,  perfomedt 
and  good.      Middle  and  last  of  Sef^tember. 

44.  Althorpb  Cbassaitb.     Thomp.  Lind 

This  fine  English  pear  is  a  seedling  raised  by  the  late  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It 
was  sent  by  bim  to  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of  Boston,  in  1832.  It 
is  very  highly  rated  in  England,  and  is  recommended  as  a  very 
hardy  tree.  The  specimens  as  yet  raised  in  this  country  have 
proved  of  excellent  quality,  but  not  quite  equal  to  its  reputation. 

Fruit  of 
medium  size, 
roundish-obo- 
vate,  but  nar- 
rowing rather 
more  to  the 
eye  than  the 
stalk.  Skin 
pale  green, 
dotted  with 
small  msset- 
ty  points,  and 
having  a  lit* 
tie  tinge  of 
brown  on  one 
side.  Stalk 
about  an  inch 
and  a  half 
long,  slender, 
curved,  and 
slightly  in- 
serted. Calyx 
with  many 
divisions,  set 
in -a  shallow 
basin,  having 
a  few  plaits. 
Flesh  '  white, 

«S.147.    AJAorpeCnmmuL  quS'^jui^cy, 

with  a  rather  rich,  slightly  perfumed  juice.     October  and  No- 
vember. 

Either  there  4s  a  spurious  sort  strongly  resembling  this,  or 
the  Althorpe  Crassane  is  somewhat  variable  in  quality,  as  we 
have  seen  specimens  quite  indifierent. 


AUTUiuf  nuxs. .  9B9t 

45.  Amandb  Double.    Van  Mods. 

Amanda*!  Double.    Man.  m  Han.  Mag, 

One  of  Van  Mens'  seedlings,  received  by  Mr.  Manning,  and 
lye  suppose  named  by  Van  Mons,  in  allusion  to  its  haying 
double  kernels.  It  is  a  very  handsome  fruit.  By  misoonoep- 
tion  it  has  been  called  here  Amanda^s  Douhh.  Mr.  Manning's 
description  of  it  is  as  follows. 

<*  Medium  size,  pyriform,  stem  short,  fleshy  at  its  junction 
with  the  fruit.  Skin  yellow  and  bright  red.  Flesh  coarse 
grained,  sweet,  tender  and  excellent.  Ripe  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember."    Shoots  stout,  upright,  dark  olive. 

A  subsequent  examination  of  this  pear  leads  us  to  think  it 
dry  and  inferiour  in  many  seasons. 

46.  AuTuiCN  CoLMAH.    Thomp.  Lind. 

ft 

A  Flemish  pear,  of  fair  quality,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  obtuse,  pyriform,  a  little  un- 
even. Skin  pale  green,  dotted  with  numerous  russety  specks. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  straight,  planted  in  a  small,  uneven 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  slight  basin,  a  little  fur- 
rowed. Flesh  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  buttery,  with  a  rich 
and  agreeable  flavour.    October. 

47.  Bblmont.    Thomp. 

An  English  kitchen  pear,  considerably  like  the  Althorpe 
Crassane,  and  of  the  same  origin.  It  bears  abundantly  and 
constantly  with  us,  and  is  remarkably  fine  for  cooking  and  pre- 
serving, but  is  scarcely  fit  for  the  table. 

Fruit  roundish-obovate,  medium,  sometimes  of  rather  large 
size.  Skin  fair,  yellowish-green,  marked  With  numerous  dots, 
and  a  liltle  brownish  next  the  sun.  Stalk  quite  long,  (two  it  ch- 
es  or  more,)  slender  and  curved.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  juicy, 
and  sweet.     October. 

48.  Bellb  et  BoNins.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

8ch6'iie  nod  Gate. 

GracieuM. 

Belle  de  BriMeh,  (vic0rrec%.) 

The  Belle  et  Bonne  (beautiful  and  good,)  pear  is  a  variety 
from  Belgium,  of  large  size,  fine  appearance,  and  saccharine 
flavour.  It  is  a  showy  and  good  fruit,  but  whoever  reads  Mr. 
Eenrick's  description,  and  expects  to  find  it  "  a  delicious  Ber- 
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Fig.  I4a    JBdfeeCBoRM. 

Mmot  of  the  best  kind,"  wilt  be  disappointed.  It  is  very  far  be. 
low  GaDsel's  Bergamot  in  richness.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
grower. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  greater  in  width  than  in  height. 
Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  russet  green  dots, 
especially  near  the  eye.  Stalk  long,  rather  slender,  deeply  in- 
serted in  a  very  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  with  crumpled  divisions, 
set  in  a  shallow,  rather  uneven  basin.  Flesh  white,  a  little 
coarse  grained,  tender,  and  when  well  ripened,  buttery,  with  a 
very  sweet  and  agreeable  juice.     Middle  of  September. 


49.  BaouoHAM.     Thomp. 

A  new  English  variety,  not  yet  proved  here* 
very  hardy  and  very  productive. 


It  is  said  to  be 


AVTUXR  FBAR8.  865 

The  fruit  is  described  by  Thompson  as  large,  Toundish-obo» 
Yate.  Skin  yellow,  a  good  deal  covered  with  russet.  Flesh 
buttery,  quite  melting,  and  of  very  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens 
in  November* 

•  60.  BLBsnE^s  MsAinyw.    Ken.  Pom.  Man. 

LugBSsekaL 

A  native  fruit,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  meadow  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  a  handsome,  hardy  fruit,  and  bears  large  crops, 
but  it  has  been  sadly  over-praised  as  to  quality.  The  truth  is, 
it  seems  at  first  to  give  pronuse  of  high  flavour,  but  it  rarely 
becomes  mellow,  but 
retains  its  crisp,  hard 
state*  We  have  raised 
many  fine  crops,  but 
cannot  recommend  it 
much.  In  a  very  dry, 
warm  soil,  it  is  some- 
times excellent. 

Fruit  small,  or  of 
medium  size,  round- 
ish, very  regular  and 
smooth.  Skin  bright 
clear  yellow,  occasion, 
ally  sprinkled  with 
crimson  dots  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  very 
white,  firm,  with  a  pe- 
culiar musky  or  wasp- 
like aroma,  and  spicy 
taste,  but  mostly  re- 
mains crisp  and  hard. 
Stalk  straight  and  stiff. 
Basin  shallow.    Calyx  Kg.  149.  JW-bp^t 

open  and  reflexed.    October  and  November. 

51.  BovcQinA.    Hov.  Mag. 

Benrri  Bonoqnia.    Ken, 

A  new  Flemish  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Manning  in  1836. 

Fruit  rather  large,  one-sided,  oval-turbinate.  Skm  pale  yel- 
low, with  a  pale  red  cheek,  thickly  sprinkled  with  reddish,  and 
dark  russety  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  set  a  little  oh- 
iquely,  &nd  either  fleshy  at  the  point  of  junction,  or  set  in  a 


tHB  PIAEi 


▼eiy  sHght  depression.  Caljrx  lai^,  baain  scarcely  sunk. 
Pl^h  yellowish-white,  abounding  with  a  very  sweet,  ricK  juioe» 
of  excellent  flavour.     October.     Rather  liable  to  rot  at  the 


core. 


62.  BuTFAM.    Man. 


SOBllIla 


The  Buflam  is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  from  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  Doyenn^  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  seedling  of  that 

fine  sort.  It  is  an 
orchard  pear  of  the 
first  quality,  as  it  is  a 
very  etrong,  upright 
gODwer,  be^rs  large, 
regular  crops,  and  is 
a  very  handsome  and 
saleable  fruit.  It  is 
a  little  variable  in 
quality.  We  have 
frequently  eaten  them 
so  fine,  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Doyenn^, 
and  again,  when  ra- 
ther insipid.  It  may 
be  considered  a  beau* 
tiful  and  good,  though 
not  first  rate  variety. 
Fruit  of  medium 
size,  oblong,  obovate, 
a  little  smaller  on  one 
side.  Skin  fair,  deep 
yellow,  (brownish- 
green  at  first,)  fmely 
suffused  over  half  the 
Fig.  150.   Bif^^m.  fruit,  with  bright  red, 

sprinkled  with  small  brown  dots,  or  a  little  russet.  Stalk  sn 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  vcwy  slight  cavity.  Calyx  with  small 
segments,  and  basin  of  moderate  size.  Flesh  white,  buttery, 
not  so  juicy  as  the  Doyenn^,  but  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
The  strong  upright  reddish-brown  shoots,  and  peculiar,  brownish 
green  appearance  of  the  pear,  before  ripening,  distinguish  this 
fruit.    September. 


Aurmof  PBAxs. 
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53.  Bsunni  de  Cafiavhont.  Tbomp. 

Capiumont    Lmd. 

A  Fleinish  pear,  very  fair,  aiid  haDdsomely  formed,  and 
such  a  capital  bearer,  add  so  hardy  in  all  soils  and  seasons,  that 
it  is  already  a  very  popular  orchard  and  garden  fruit.  It  is  al- 
ways good,  sometimes 
first  rate,  but  when  the 
tree  is  heavily  laden,  it  is 
apt  to  be  slightly  astrin- 

fent.     It  grows  freely; 
ranches  a  little  pendant, 
grayish  .yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
long  turbinate,  very  even, 
and  tapering  regular- 
ly into  the  stalk.  Skin 
smooth,  cleac  yellow, 
with  a  light  cinnamon  or 
cinnamon  red  cheek,  and 
a  few  small  dots  and 
streaks  of  russet.  Calyx 
large,  with  spreading 
segments,  prominently 
placed,  and  not  at  all 
sunk.  Stalk  from  three- 
fourths  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  curved.  Flesh 
fine  grained,  buttery, 
melting,  sweet,  and  when 
not  astringent,  of  high 
flavour.  September  and 
October. 

^   This  is  quite    distinct 
from  the    Frederick  of 


Ff9.15L    Bmndit 


Wurtemburgh,  an  irregular  fruit,  sometimes  called  by  this  name. 
54.  BEUTLJikf  Bbown.     Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 


Beun^Orte.    Noit, 
B«arr6  Boqge. 
Beiirr^  d*or. 
BeurrA  Donto. 
Bearrd  d'AmboiM. 
BeQfT^  d'Ambleoflo. 
fieurri  da  Rut 
Poire  d'Ambuiae. 
Isarobort.  • 

Inmbert  le  Bon. 


) 


F\teneh 
gwdtMt, 


BeurrA.    O,  Duh, 

Golden  Beurre. 

Red  Bearr6,  (^j 

fiadham's. 

Gray  Bearr^ 

Bearr6  d'A^joa,  (^«am«.) 

Boarr6  Vert. 


The  Brown  Beurr6,  almost  too  well  known  to  need  detcrip- 


tioD,  was  far  a  long  time,  considered  the  prtnoe  of  pears  in 

France,  its  native  country,  and  for  those  who  are  partial  to  the 
high  vinous  flavour — a  rich  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid — it  has, 
ttill,  few  competitors.  It  is,  however,  quite  variable  in  different 
soils,  and  Its  variety  of  appearance  in  different  gardens,  has 
given  rise  to  the  many  names,  gray,  brown,  red  and  golden, 
under  which  it  is  known.  Kenrick  calls  it  "  an  outcast,"  but 
our  readers  will  pardon  our  dissent  from  this  opinion,  while  we 
have  the  fact  in  mind,  of  its  general  excellence  in  this  region ; 
and  especially  that  of  a  noble  tree,  now  in  view  from  the  library 
where  we  write,  which  is  in  luxuriant  vigour,  and  gives  us,  an- 
Dually,  from  five  to  eight  bushels  of  superb  fruit.  The  truth  is» 
this  pear  is  rather  tender  for  New  England,  and  requires  a  warm 
climate  and  strong  soil.     Shoots  diverging,  dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate,  tapering  convexly  quite  to  the 
stalk.  Skin  slightly  rough,  yellowish-green,  but  nearly  covered 
with  thin  russet,  oflen  a  little  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Stalk 
from  one  to  one  a  half  inches  long,  stout  at  its  junction  with  the 
tree,  and  thickening  obliquely  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  nearly 
closed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greenish  white,  melting,  but- 
tery, extremely  juicy,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  flavour.    September. 

55.  BKUuii  Bosc.    Thomp. 

Calabasst  Boie.  Bobc'i  Flaschenbime. 

Mariinne  Nouvelle.  Beiiit6  d*YelIe,  {qftome,) 

The  Beurr6  Bosc  is  a  pear  to  which  we  give  our  unqualified 
praise.  It  is  large,  handsome,  a  regular  bearer,  always  per- 
fect, and  of  the  hi^est  flavour.  It  bears  singly,  and  not  in 
clusters,  looking  as  if  thinned  on  the  tree,  whence  it  is  always 
of  fine  size.  It  was  raised  in  1807  by  Van  Mons,  and  named 
CalebasseBosc  in  hohour  of  M.  Bosc,  a  distinguished  Belgian 
cultivator.  Having  also  been  received  at  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  under  the  name  of  Beurr6 
Bosc,  Mr.  Thompson  thought  it  best  to  retain  this  name,  as  less 
likely  to  lead  to  a  confusion  with  the  Calebasse,  a  distinct  fruit. 
The  tree  grows  vigorously ;  shoots  long,  brownish  olive. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little  uneven,  tapering  long  and 
gradually  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pretty  smooth,  dark  yellow,  a 
good  deal  covered  with  streaks  and  dots  of  cinnamon  russet, 
and  slightly  touched  with  red  on  one  side.  Stalk  one  to  two 
inches  long,  rather  slender,  curved.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  very 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  very  buttery,  with  a  rich, 
delicious  and  slightly  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens  gradaallyi 
from  the  last  of  September  to  the  last  of  October. 
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56.    BsrBRfe  d'Amalis.     Thomp.  Nois. 

Beurr^  d'Amanlb.    iVoa.  Bon,  Jurd, 
Bearr6  d'AjnauUs.    JCtuL  Man. 

A  Belgian  pear,  of  excellent  quallt j^  nearly  first  rate.  Very 
productive. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  not  very  regular,  a  little  swollen  on  its 
aides.  Skin  rather  thick,  dullyellowish-green,  with  a  pale  red- 
dish  brown  cheek,  overspreaa  with  numerous  brown*dots  and 
russet  streaks  and  patches.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
long,  set  rather  obliquely  in  a  shallow,  irregular  cavity.  Calyx 
open,  with  broad  divisions,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yellowish, 
somewhat  coarse,  but  buttery,  melting,  abundant,  rich,  with 
■lightly  perfumed  juice.     September. 

57.  BBtTRRl:  d'Anjoit.    Thomp. 

This  is  a  first  rate  pear,  recently  imported  from  France  by 
Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  which  appears  to  us  quite  distinct  from 
the  Brown  Beurr6. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  very  regular,  obovate*  Skia 
greenish-yellow,  smooth,  a  little  clouded  with  russet,  especially 
around  the  calyx.  Calyx  small,  open,  in  a  round,  smooth  basin. 
Stalk  rather  short,  straight,  set  in  a  slight  cavity.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish. white,  very  fine  grained,  buttery,  slightly  sub-acid,  with 
a  rich,  sprightly  vinous  flavour.     October. 

58.  BeurbI:  Diel.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

DiePf  Butt^rbime.  Betirr6  Royale.  ^arr«  d^Yelle. 

Diel.  Dorothea  Aoyale.  *De  Melon. 

Doroihe6  Rovale.  Orai  Dillen.  Mulin  do  Kops. 

Groi«8e  Dorothea  Dillen.  Beurre  Afagnifiqiw. 

Sylvaoche  vert  d*]iiv«r.  Dee  Trois  Toan.  Beoiri  IncompiiAble. 

A  noble  Belgian  fruit,  raised  from  seed,  in  1805,  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  friend  Dr.  Augustus  Fred- 
erick Adrien  Diel,  a  distinguished  German  pomologist.  Its 
vigour,  productiveness  and  beauty,  have  made  it  already  a 
general  favourite  with  our  planters.  It  is  in  every  respect,  a 
first  rate  fruit  in  favourable  situations,  but  on  very  young  trees 
and  in  cold  soils,  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  coarse  and  astringent. 
The  tree  has  long,  very  stout,  twisting  branches,  and  is  un- 
commonly vigorous.     Young  shoots  dark  grayish-brown. 

Fruit  large,  varying  from  obovate  to  obt use- pyri form.  Skin 
rather  thick,  lemon  yellow,  becoming  orange  yellow,  marked 
with  large  brown  dots,  and  marblings  of  russet.     Stalk  an  inch 
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tp  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  stout,  curved,  set  in  a  rather 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  dosed,  and  placed  in  a  sliffhtly 
furrowed  hasin.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  a  little  coarse  gramed, 
especially  at  the  core,  but  rich,  sugary,  half  melting,  and  in 
good  specimens,  buttery  and  delicious.  In  eatingj  ia  this  coun- 
try, from  September  to  December,  if  picked  and  ripened  in  the 
house. 

59.  BsusHlb  Knox.    Thbmp.  Lind. 

The  Beurr6  Knox  is  a  pleasant,  second  rate  fruit,  of  lai^ge 
and  handsome  appearance,  but  a  little  liable  to  rot  at  the  core, 
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It  is  shaped  a  good  deal  like  the  Brown  Beurr6.    A  Flemiab 
yariety. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  oboyate,  tapering  t»  the  stalk,  which  is 
about  an  inch  long,  curved,  and  set  below  a  fleshy  protuberance 
or  lip— and  without  depression.  Skin  pale  green,  with  thin 
russet  on  one  side.  Calyx  open,  and  set  in  a  small,  narroie 
basin.  Flesh  tender  and  soft,  juicy  and  sweet,  but  not  high 
flavoured.     Last  of  September. 

This  fruit  is  abundant  near  Boston.  We  received,  by  some 
error,  a  winter  fruit,  under  this  name,  from  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London. 

60.  BETTRRi  Ebnbick.     Man.  in  Hot.  Mag. 

N(Kl599ofVaaMfliii. 

A  Flem* 
ish  seedling, 
sent  to  this 
coantry  and 
named  by 
Manning. 

*<  Medium 
stse,  flat  at 
the  blossom- 
exid,  tapering 
to  the  stalk, 
colourgreen- 
ish-yelTow, 
with  indis- 
tinct russet 
spots;  stem 
one  inch 
long ;  flesh 
good,  juicy^ 
sweet  and 
buttery. Ripe 
iq  Septem- 
ber.'*     Man. 

61.   BEVRRty 

goldbn    of 

Btlboa* 
§  Man. 

Hbopei'sBOboa 

The  Gold, 
en      Beurri^  I%.1S4.   ChUmmnH^BB^ 

of  Bilboa  was  imported  fwn  Bilboa,  Spain,  abofft  eigbteeq 
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years  ago,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.  Its  European 
name  is  unknown,  and  H  has  become  a  popular  fruit  here  imdei 
this  title.  It  is  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  relieved  by  a  little  rus- 
set, and  is  certainly  a  beautiful  early  autumn  pear  of  the  first 
quality.  It  bears  regularly  and  most  abundantly,  and  will 
become  a  favourite  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  cold 
soils,  it  is  particularly  fine  on  quince  stocks.  Shoots  stout,  up- 
right, light  yellowish,  brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regular  obovate.  Skin  very  fair,  smooth, 
and  thin,  golden  yellow,  evenly  dotted  with  small  brown  dots, 
and  a  little  marked  with  russet,,  especially  around  the  stalk. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  mode- 
rate  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed,  placed  in  a  slight  basin. 
Flesh  white,  very  buttery  and  melting,  and  fine  grained,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.     First  to  the  middle  of  September. 

62.  BBintRt  Duval.    Thomp. 

A  new  Belgian  pear,  raised  by  M.  Duval.  It  is  good,  and 
bean  abundantly.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyriform. 
Skin  pale  green.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting  and  well  fla« 
vonr^l.     October  and  Novegiber. 

63.  Beurhe  Pbebls.     Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  large  and  excellent  pear,  named  by  Mr.  Manning  in  honour 
of  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  U.  S.  N.,  and  raised  from  seed, 
by  Elijah  Cooke,  of  Raymond,  Maine. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  mottled 
with  russet  and  green  spots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  very 
stout,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and 
mekingi  with  a  rich,  high  flavour.     October  and  November. 

64.  BEURBi  CoLMAR.    Van  Mons.  Nois. 

BeurrA  Cobow  d*  Amomne 

A  pleasant,  juicy  pear,  ripening  in  October.  It  is  one  of 
Dr.  Van  Mens'  seedlings,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Autumn 
Colmar. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  almost  eliptical,  or  oval-obovate,  regu- 
larly formed.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish  at 
maturity,  with  a  blush  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
dots.  Stalk  an  inch  Ions.  Calyx  expanded,  and  set  in  a  very 
shallow,  narrow,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  slightly 
crisp  at  first,  but  bea>ming  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a 
slightly  perfumed  flavour.    October. 
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65«  BzuRsA  DB  Bbattmont  §  Thomp. 

A  new  and  highly  delicious  pear,  lately  received  from  France. 
It  appears,  to  us,  to  be  worthy  of  extensive  dissemination. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish -obovate.  Skin  pale  yelloiv- 
ish -green,  thinly  sprinkled  with  large  dark  green  dots,  and  thin- 
ly washed  with  dull  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  about  an  inch 
long,  obliquely  inserted^  under  a  lip,  or  in  a  very  slight  cavity. 
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Calyx  small,  with  little  or  no  division,  and  set  in  a  shallow, 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  abounding  with 
a  rich,  sprightly  flavoured  juice.     October. 

66.  BBTmBi  Yak  Mons.    Thomp. 

The  Beurr^  Van  Mons  is  but  just  received  in  this  country.  It 
bears  the  reputation  of  a  first  rate  fruit ;  it  is  of  medium  size, 
pyriform,  skin  yellowish,  nearly  covered  with  russet.  Flesh 
buttery,  melting  and  excellent.    October. 

67.  BbubrI:  Roscain.    Thomp.  N.  Duh. 

A  melting,  juicy  pear,  of  second  quality.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin  pale  yellowish-greea^ 
dotted  with  numerous  gray  specks.     Stalk  short,  inserted  with- 
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out  depression.  Cal3nc  prominently  placed,  even  with  the  fruit, 
flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  agreeable.  September  to 
October.     Bears  abundantly. 

68.  BEURRfi  Van  Maritm.     Thomp. 

A  rather  large,  and  very  good,  juicy  pear,  one  of  the  Flemish 
varieties.     It  comes  early  into  bearing,  and  produces  well. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-pyriform,  not  very  regular.  Skin  yellow, 
rarely  with  a  little  red.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted 
in  a  flattened  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  an  irregular  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable*  First 
of  October. 

69.  Bsurr6  SpBifCB  ?    Thomp. 

It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  a  true  Beurr6  Spence,  since 
Dr.  Van  Mons  claims  to  have  raised  one,  and  once  pronounced 
it  the  finest  of  all  pears.  But  it  is  certain  that  neither  the 
pomologists  of  England  or  America  have  yet  been  able  to  ob- 
tain it  correct.  Beurr6  Diel,  Urfaaniste,  B.  de  Capiumont,  and 
one  or  two  others,  of  very  infenour  quality,  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  for  Beurr6  Spence.  We  have,  however,  re- 
ceived a  tree  from  Mr.  Rivers,  the  English  nurseryman,  which 
may  prove  correct.  He  says  "  this  is  the  Beurr6  Spence  of  the 
Parisians.  I  ate  it  there  in  October,  and  thought  it,  simply,  a 
good  pear,  scarcely  deserving  the  high  encomiums  given  by  Van 
Mons  to  Mr.  Braddlck."* 

70.  BRtTRRli  Crafavd.    Thomp. 

A  new  foreign  pear,  resembling  the  Doyenn6  in  flavour. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow. 
Flesh  buttery,  fine-grained  and  excellent.     Ripens  in  October. 

71.   BETTRRt  PlCqiTERT. 

The  Beurr6  Picquery  has  lately  been  received  from  France, 
where  it  has  the  character  of  a  first  rate  fruit,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Urbaniste  in  general  appearance ;  of  rather  larger 
size,  melting,  equally  fine  in  flavour,  ripening  in  October,  and 
keeping  a  month  or  more.     Shoots  dark  olive. 

*  In  the  mean  time  we  annex  Van  Mons'  original  description.  "  Wood  short- 
Jointed,  leaves  small,  branches  horisontaJ  or  declining.  The  fVuit  u  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  Brown  Beurr^  ;  sliin  ffreen,  handsomely  sprinkled  and  marked 
MTith  reddish  brown  and  reddish  purple.  Fle»-h  t4>nder,  juicy,  sagary  and  per* 
Auned.    It  ripens  about  the  last  of  September."^i2evitf  det  Revues^  1830,  p.  idO. 
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72.  Bbsgamot,  Autumn.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

English  Bmpanai, 

York  Becgtkintn. 

Gomniuii  BergamoC,  (cfEngttmd,) 

English  Autumn  Beiguinot 

The  Autumn  Bergamot  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  pears,  being 
supposed  by  poroologists  to  have  been  in  England  since  the 
time  of  Julius  Cosar.  It  is  believed  by  Manger  to  be  of  Turk. 
ish  origin,  and  originally  to  have  been  called  Begarmoud^-^ 
princely  pear^^from  the  Turkish,  ftf^,  or  hq^y  and  arvumdy  a  pear. 
Since  that  time,  the  standard  of  excellence  has  risen  much 
higher,  and  the  title  could,  with  more  justice,  be  applied  to  the 
following  variety  than  to  this.  The  Autumn  Bergamot  bears 
well  with  us,  and  is  of  good  flavour,  but  it  is  going  out  of  culti- 
vation, though  the  tree  is  thrifty,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish  and  flattened.  Skin  roughish 
ereen,  dotted  with  rough  ^ray  specks,  and  often  with  a  faint  or 
dull  brown  cheek.  Stalk  short,  about  half  an 'inch  long,  stout, 
inserted  in  a  wide,  round  hollow.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  tx>aT8e-grained  at  the  cx>re, 
juicy,  sugary  and  rich.      September. 

Tiie  Bbboamottb  d'Automnb  of  the  French,  is  a  distinct  fruit 
from  this,  usually  more  pyramidal ;  the  skin  smooth,  light  yeJ- 
lowish-green,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek,  and  speckled  with 
small,  grayish  dots.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  slight 
cavity.  Calyx  very  slightly  depressed.  Flesh  breaking,  juicy, 
and  refreshing,  but  not  high  flavoured.  A  second  rate  fruit, 
though  of  fine  appearance. 

73.  Bbbgahot,  Gansbl's.  ^  P.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lind . 

Brocis  Baiigainot    Caau,  Bonne  Rouge. 

Ives'  Bergamot  Guiie's  BeuR^. 

BtauBtoo. 


Gansel's  Bergamot  is  a  well  known  and  delicious  pear,  raised 
seventy-seven  years  ago,  from  a  seed  of  the  Autumn  Berga* 
mot,  by  the  English  Lieut.  Greneral  Gansel,  of  Donneland 
Hall.  Though  a  little  coarsegrained,  it  is,  in  its  perfection, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  pear  in  its  peculiarly  rich,  su- 
gary flavour,  combined  with  great  juiciness.  It  is  stated,  by 
some,  to  be  an  unfruitful  sort,  and  it  is,  in  poor,  or  cold  soils, 
only  a  thin  bearer,  but  we  know  a  very  large  tree  near  us,  in  a 
warm,  rich  soil,  which  frequently  bears  a  dozen  bushels  of  su- 
perb fruit.  The  mealy  leaves,  and  spreading,  dark  gray  shoots, 
distinguish  this  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundish -obovate,  but  much  flattened.  Skin 
roughish  brown,  becoming  yellowish-brown  at  maturity,  tinged 
sometimes  with  a  russet  red  cheek,  and  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
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russet.  Stalk  short,  fleshy  at  both  ends.  Cavity  moderate. 
Calyx  short  and  small,  ptaoed  in  a  smooth,  moderate  hollow. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  nch,  sweet  and  aroaiatio* 
Ripens  during  all  September* 

74.   Bbboamottb  Suisse.    O.  Duh.  Liod. 


A  very  pretty,  roundish,  striped  pear,  which  is  a  handsome  ad. 
dition  to  the  dessert,  and  occasionally,  when  it  ripens  late,  it  is 
juicy,  melting  and  excellent,  but  it  is  frequently  of  indifferent 
flavour.  The  tree  is,  with  us,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous,  and  bears  well.     Branches  striped. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  inclined  to  turbinate. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  striped  with  yellow  and  pale  red.  Flesh 
melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant.    October. 

75.  BBRejiNOTTB  CxDETTB.      O.  Duh.  Thomp. 


Beoiff^  B«ftiieliiuapt. 
Besttchamps. 


Poire  de  Cadet 


A  very  good  Bergamot  from  France,  not,  by  any  meansj 


^B  rm  no. 

•qvalt  howerefy  to  GkuMel'sy  but  productiriii  and  ripening  br 
aoiTM)  time,  in  succession. 

Frait  middle  sized,  roundish  oboTate.  Skin  smootk,  pale 
green,  rarely  with  a  pale  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  thiGk, 
aet  in  an  angular,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  basin 
nearly  flat.  Flesh  buttery  and  juioyi  sweet,  and  rather  rich* 
October  and  November. 

76.  Bbzi*  be  MoEfTieinr.    Thoo^  Lind.  Poit* 

I  TOQvv  OB  jmnagMr. 
BMin6  BooMin  1  ^t 


A  pleasant,  jntcy  fruit,  with  a  musky  flavour,  but  n^  first 
rate.  The  skin  is  remarkably  smooth,  and  the  pear  ia  evenly 
fermeK).  It  b  a  gooc'  tiearer.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  re- 
gularly obovate.  Sk.n  pale  yellowish-green,  with  numerous 
gray  dots.  Stalk  stou*,  thickest  at  the  point  of  inseitioa,  an 
inoh  ilong,  inserted  in  a  small  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
&rmf  open,  reflexed,  iu  a  very  smooth  basin,  scarcely  sunk* 
Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  half  butterry,  with  a  sweet,  muskj 
flavour.  First 
oi  October. 

77.  BiZI  DB  LA 

Mom.  §  O. 

Duh.  Thiompw 


Benrrt  Uano  dft 


This  adraira- 
Ue  old  Franch 
pear  ia  an  es- 
pecial favourite 
of  ours.  Its 
flesh  is  solid 
and  heavy,  at 
the  same  time 
highly  buttery, 
with  a  pecu- 
liarly pleasant 
flavour  and 
aroma.  The 
tree  is  exceed* 
ingly  vigorous 
and  productive,  f%.  157.   BmdthMam. 
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and  the  grayish-olive  shoots,  like  the  fruit,  have  a  peculiarly 
speckled  appearance.  Every  garden  should  have  a  specimen 
of  this  fruit.  It  ripens  gradually,  and  may  he  kept  a  good 
while. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  hergamot  shaped,  roundish,  flattened 
at  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
conspicuous  russet  ffreen  dots.  Stalk  ahout  an  inch  long, 
green,  slightly  curvea,  and  inserted  in  a  slight,  flattened  hollow. 
Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  rather  abruptly  sunken 
basin.  Flesh  white,  very  fine-graiaed,  buttery,  juicy,  with  a 
sweet,  delicate,  perfu- 
med flavour.  October. 

78.  Bishop's  Thitmb. 
Thomp.  Lind. 

A  long,  oddly-shaped, 
English  pear,  but  jui- 
cy  and  excellent  in  fla- 
vour, indeed  usually 
considered  first  rate. 
The  tree  bears  abun- 
dant crops.  Shoots 
grayish-olive. 

Fruit  rather  large, 
oblong  and  narrow, 
and  tapering  irregu- 
larly, usually  a  lit- 
tle knobbed.  Skin 
dark  yellowish-green, 
dotted  with  russet,  of- 
ten nearly  covered 
with  russet  specks, and 
having  a  russet  red 
cheek.  Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long,  slen- 
der, crooked,  and  set 
in  a  fleshy  enlarge- 
ment. Calyx  lyith 
spreading  divisions, 
and  set  in  a  flat 
basin.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  good, 
rich  vinous  flavor. 
October. 


Fig.  153.    BvAop^s  Thumb. 
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79.  Bon  Chebtien  Fondants*    Thorop.  Lind. 

A  recent  Flemish  pear,  abounding  with  juice,  and  having  a 
refreshing  agreeable  flavour.  In  good  seasons,  it  i^  first  of  the 
quality,  ana  it  bears  early  and  abundantly.  Young  sfaoota 
slender,  diverging,  olive  gray. 

Fruit  pretty  l&rge,  roundish-oblong,  regularly  formed*  Skin 
pale  green,  sprinkled  with  small  russet  dotSy  and  considerably 
covered  with  russet.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch  loog, 
curved,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a 
narrow  hollow.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  gritty  round  the  core, 
exceedingly  juicy,  tender  and  melting,  with  a  rich  and  pleasant 
flavour. 

80.  BuBNBTT.     Ken. 

A  pleasant,  sweet  pear,  of  large  size,  raised  by  Dr.  Joel 
Burnett,  of  Southborough,  Mass. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  pyriform.  Skin  snKK)th,  pale  yellow,  with 
numerous  greenish-gray  dots,  and  sometimes  a  little  russet. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted  in  a  swollen  base,  or 
wjth  a  blunt  depression.  Calyx  open,  stiff,  placed  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  a  little  coarse  grained,  but  juicy, 
sweet  and  good.    First  of  October. 

81.  Cabot.     Man. 

Originated  from  the  seed  of  the  Brown  Beurr^,  by  J.  S.  Cabot, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  its 
parent,  and  is  an 'agreeable,  sub-acid  fruit.  The  tree  grows 
upright  and  very  strong,  and  produces  amazing  crops,  but  the 
fruit,  with  us,  decays  very  quickly^ — ^though,  we  understand 
that,  in  older  specimens,  this  is  not  the  case.  It  merits  a  gene- 
ral trial.  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  informs  us,  that  with 
him,  it  is  of  the  first  quality,  neariy  as  good  as  Fondante 
d'Automne. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish- turbinate,  narrowing  rather  ab- 
ruptly to  the  stalk,  which  is  bent  obliquely,  and  inserted  on 
one  side,  of  a  tapering  summit.  Skin  roughish,  bronze  yellow, 
pretty  well  covered  with  cinnamon  russet  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  in  a  round,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  greenish- white,  breaking, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Middle  and  last  of  Sep. 
tember. 

82.  Cbelmspokd. 
A  native  pear,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  of  large 
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uid  jAowj  ftppearanoe  and  of  second  rate  ilairoiir,  but  muok 
esteemed  for  stewing.  It  makes  very  strong  wood,  the  young 
shoots  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  very  large,  irregular  pyrifenm,  with  a  wide  ccown. 
S^in  deep  yellow,  at  maturity,  with  a  fine  red  cheek,  sprinkled 
with  distinct  brownisk-green  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  curved,  planted  in  a  crumpled  shadow  cavity.  Calyx 
large,  set  in  an  irregular  basin.  Plerii  white,  juicyi  rather 
crisp,  with  a  saccharine  flavour.  ^  Last  of  SepCeniber. 

63*  CoKPTB  DB  Lakt.  ^  Thoihp. 


BeurriCurt^ 
0iiigler. 


lUffo  LoiriM  Novm.  >  oe.  to 

Ifaiie  Lamm  the  Seeond.  f  Thomf. 


A  richy  truly  deli- 
clous,  sugary  pear, 
of  the  highest  quality* 
It  is  one  of  the  late  ne  w 
Flemish  varieties,  and 
is  worthy  of  unusu- 
al attention.  Young 
shoots  pretty  strong^ 
upright,  dark  co- 
loured. 

Fruit  of  medium 
sfiae,  roundish-obo- 
vate.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  brownish  red 
cheek,  and  sprinkled, 
with  small  russslty 
[dots.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  straight,  ob- 
liquely inserted  un- 
der a  lip,  or  planted 
in  a  slight  cavity. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a 
fallow,  smooth  ba- 
Fig.  158L    ConqitB  de  Lamjf,  ggn.       Flesh      white, 

fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  saccharinci  and  high  flavoured. 
Last  of  September  to  middle  of  October. 

This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Jlfarte  Louise  N&oa  of  some 
American  gardens,  received  from  Van  Mons.  [See  Marie 
Louise  Nova.] 

84.  CoMPRBTTS.-  Van  Mons. 

The  Comprette  is  a  very  fine,  new,  Flemish  seedling,  of  Dr. 
Van  Mons*,  which  has  jnst  begun  to  bear  in  this  country,  and 


WW  iatvoduoBd  by  Col*  MTiMery  of  Dorton.  It  199  uii<loiibtaAy« 
ft  fruit  of  tbe  first  quality,  and  resembles  in  flavour  the  Fmamm 
Col  mar. 

Fniit  rather  above  medium  size,  obtuse-pynform ;  the  short, 
stout  stalk  thickening  into  the  temiination.  ^in  yeUowiab. 
green,  tbiekly  sprmkled  with  brown  dots,  and,  oooasionally, 
narked  with  a  little  russet.  Calyx  pretty  Isi^y  wkh  few  aeg* 
laents,  set  in  a  shaHow  bu'viu.  Flesh  widte,  buttery  and  incAft- 
ing,  with  a  rich,  perluaied  juice*    October  to  November. 

85.  ComfODOBB.    Man.  in  Hov.  Mag. 

Van  Hum,  Ho.  121& 

A  Belgian  seedling,  named  by  Mr.  Manning,  and  promising 
lobe  of  good  quality,  not  quite  first  rate.     Branches  slender. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  "regotar-obovate,  tapering  to  the 
Stalk.  Skin  yellow,  marked  with  a  little  red,  some  russet 
f^  patches,  and  a  very  few  smafl  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more 
kmf ,  planted  on  the  slightly  flattened  summit.  Basin  scarcely 
SUM,  and  having  a  small  calyx.  Flesh  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Doyenn^— buttery,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  excellent  fla- 
vour.    Last  of  October,  to  last  of  November. 

80.  Cboft  Castlb.    Tliomp. 

The  Crofl  Castle  is  a  'recent  English  variety,  peculiar  inAts 
shape,  and  especially  so  in  its  flavour ;  tbe  latter  being  gieaky 
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relidied  by  some  persons,  and  not  ftt  all  by  oChen.    It  is  rtrf 
pvodocthre. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oral,  inclining  to  flattened  orate—* 
narrowing  most  towards  the  eye.  Skin  pale  greeoish.yellow, 
marked  with  hrown  dots,  and  oAen  a  little  russet.  Stalk  long 
and  slender,  curred,  and  planted  almost  even  with  the  flattened 
summit.  Calyx  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  fruit, 
open,  and  stiff.  Core  large.  Flesh  juicy  and  a  little  crisp, 
sweet,  with  a  piquant  perfume  and  flavour.     Octoher. 

87.  CopiA. 

A  Philadelphia  seedling,  named  in  honour  of  the  originator, 
Jacob  Copla,  Pine  street,  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  lar^e  and  pretty 
good  pear,  resembling  somewhat  the  Beurr6  Diel  m  flavour,  but 
rather  inferiour  to  it.  Young  shoots  very  stout,  upright,  olive- 
brown. 

Fruit  large,  broadturbinate,  tapering  into  the  stalk,  which 
b  long,  stout,  and  fleshy  at  the  bottom,  obliquely  inserted.  Skin 
yellow^  with  slight  traces  and  specks  of  russet.  Calyx  large, 
basin  somewhat  furrowed.  Flesh  rather  coarse  grained,  but 
rich,  juicy,  and  sugary.    September  and  October. 

88.Ci7SHnca.§  Man. 

The  Cushing  is 
a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, having 
originated  on  the 
grounds  of  Colonel 
Washington  Cush- 
ing, of  Hingham, 
al^ut  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  very 
sprightly,  delicious 
pear,  and  like  ma- 
ny of  our  native 
varieties,  it  produ- 
ces most  abundant 
crops.  Branches 
rather  slender,  di- 
verging, grayish, 
brown. 

Fruit  medium 
size,  often  large, 
obovate,  tapering 
rather  obliquely  to 
the  stem.  Skin 
8raootb,light  green-  Fig.  160.   OakMg. 
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ishoyellow,  sprinkled  with  sraall  gray  dots,  and  oocaaionallj 
a  dull  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  planted  in  mo 
abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  basin  of  nxxle. 
rate  size.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  meltingt  aod 
abonnding  in  a  sweety  sprightly,  perfumed  juice,  of  fine,  flavour. 
A  hardy  and  capital  variety  lor  all  soils.   Middle  of  September. 

89.  Capshbaf.     Man.  Ken. 

This  is  believed,  by  the  eastern  cultivators,  to  be  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  fruit,  not  first  rate,  but 
from  its  great  hardiness,  and  steady  habit  of  bearing,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  pear  growers.  Young  shoots  aftont, 
upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.     Skin  deep  yellow, 

nearly  covered  with  cinnamon   russet      Stalk  an  inch  long, 

^  stout,    inserted   in   a  shallow    hollow.     Calyx  small ;    basin 

slightly  sunk.     Flesh  white,  juicy,   and  melting,   very  sweet 

and  pleasant,  but  lacking  a  high  fiavour.     October. 

90.  Calebassb.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Calebane  Double  Gxtn. 
CalebosM  d'Holiande. 
Beurrt  de  Payence. 

The  Calebasse  is  a  very  grotesque-looking  Belgian  fruit, 
named  from  its  likeness  to  a  calabash,  or  gourd.  It  is  a  good 
deal  esteemed,  especially  by  curious  amateurs,  being  a  crisp, 
sweet,  juicy  pear,  of  second  quality,  and  producing  good  crops. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  a  little  crooked,  and  irregular  or 
knobby  in  its  outline.  Skin  rough,  dull  yellow,  becoming 
orange  russet  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  curved,  and  planted  on  the  side  of  a  knobby  projection. 
Calyx  very  short,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp,  a 
little  coarse-grained,  but  sugary  and  pleasant.  Middle  of  Sep- 
tember. I 

This  is  the  Calehasse  Base  of  the  Jardin  Fruitier^  but  incor- 
rectly.  [See  Beurr6  Bosc]  The  Calebasse  Gbosse,  [Mon- 
strous Calabash,  etc.]  of  Van  Mons,  is  a  prodigiously  large, 
pyramidal  fruit,  5  or  6  inches  long,  in  the  shape  of  a  conical 
gourd.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  yellowish  green,  with  a  good 
deal  of  reddish  gray  in  the  sun.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  about  an 
inch  long.  Calyx  rather  small,  but  with  large  divisions.  Flesh 
white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy,  half  melting,  sugary  and  tolerably 
eood.  October.  (The  grafts  sent  out  for  this  kind,  by  Van 
Mons,  proved  incorrect.) 
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01»  CAFUcm.    Van  Moiw. 

GApachin. 

This  promises  to  be  a  very  good  pear.  It  is  one  of  Van 
Mons'  Seedlings.     Young  shoots  stout,  diveiging,  dark  coloured. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  oval,  or  sometimes  obtuse-turbinate.  Skin 
green,  becoming  pale  yellow,  a  Utile  russeted  towards  the.  eye 
and  stalk,  and  distinctly  dotted  elsewhere,  with  also  a  red  cheek. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  placed  in  an  obtuse  hollow.  Calyx 
small,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  green- 
ish, juicy,  crisp,  sugary  and  rich.     October. 

92.  Clara.    Van  Mons. 

Chdra.    Nmg, 

Another  seedling,  raised  by  the  Belgian  pomologist.  The 
young  shoots  are  stout,  upright,  dark  brown.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  oval-pyriform.  Skin  clear  yellow,  dotted  with  red, 
and  having  a  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  stout  and  straight. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting, 
very  juicy  and  sweet,  relieved  by  a  slight  acid  ;*  of  good  quality. 
In  cold  seasons  it  is  liable  to  be  too  acid.  September  and  October. 

93.  Cumberland.     Man.  Ken. 

This  is  a  native  frutt,  and  the  original  tree  is  still  growing  in 
Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  inferiour  to  the  Cushing,  and 
though  sometimes  very  handsome,  and  always  productive,  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  higher  than  a  second  rate  fruit,  and  ocoa« 
sionally  it  is  quite  indiflferent.     Branches  rather  slender. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  orange  yellow,  with  a  little 
russet,  and  a  pale  red  cheek  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  stout,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  very 
slight  depression.  Calyx  with  expanded  divisions,  and  placed 
nearly  even  with  the  surface.  Flesh  white,  melting,  buttery, 
and  tolerably  rich  and  juicy.    September  and  October. 

94  Crassanr.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Ber^motte  Craaane. 

CreBane. 

BeurrePUL 

A  celebrated,  old  French  pear,  which  is  said  to  take  its  name 
from  icrasi,  flattened  or  crushed,  from  its  depressed,  Bergamot- 
like  shape.  Its  flavour  is  extolled  by  all  the  European  writers, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  to  equal  its  foreign  cha- 
racter  here,  and  cannot  recommend  it.  Young  shoots  stout, 
diverging,  grayish-olive. 


in  THB  PEAR. 

Fruft  large,  roundish,  flattened.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  em- 
broidered thinly  with  russet.  Stalk  long,  slender,  curved,  and 
planted  in  a  slight,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow, 
rather  deep  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  soft,  sweet,  and  tole- 
rably pleasant.     October,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  month  longer. 

05.   Charles  of  Austria.    Thomp.  Lind. 

ChariM  d*Aauich0. 

-  A  large  and  handsome  Belgian  pear,  which  is  likely  to  be- 
oonie  a  favorite  here.  Raised  by  Van  Mons.  Young  shoots 
stout,  upright,  yellow-olive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  uneven.  Skin  greenish-yel- 
low, a  little  russeted  and  thickly  dotted  with  conspicuous  brown 
specks,  which  give  it  a  brownish  appearance.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  slightly  inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a  rather  narrow  hollow. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  quite  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.     October. 

96.  CoLKAR  Epinb.    Van  Mons.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

An  agreeable,  juicy  pear,  sent  to  this  country  by  Van  MonSf 
and  originated  by  him.     Young  shoots  stout,  upright,  brown. 

<<  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  tapering,  gradually,  to  an 
obtuse  point  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch  long  ;  colour  green- 
ish-yellow ;  flesh  white,  sweet,  very  melting,  juicy,  high  fla- 
voured, and  good."     Middle  of  September. 

97.  Clinton.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Van  Mons,  No.  1233L 

A  second  rate  fruit.  Mr.  Manning  says,  "  Large  size, 
shaped  like  the  Bezi  de  Montigny ;  light  yellow  skin,  (fesh  soft, 
buttery  and  good,  but  not  high  flavoured."    Middle  of  November. 

The  wood  is  stout,  and  dark  brown. 

98.  CALHOim.    Wilder  Mss. 

New,  and  recently  originated  by  Grov.  Edwards,  of  New. 
Haven.     It  promises  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  terminating  obtusely  at  the 
insertion  of  the  stalk.  Skin  usually  smooth  and  handsome, 
pale  yellow,  occasionally  with  a  pale  red  cheek.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sub-acid,  or  vinous  flavour.  October  to 
November. 

99.  CoLMAR  NstLL.     Thomp. 
This  is  a  new  variety,  lately  received  from  abroad,  where  it 
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has  a  high  reputation.     It  is  a  rery  handsome  pear,  verj  pro- 
ductiye,  aod  of  most  excellent  flarour. 

Fruit  large,  obovate.    Skip  pale  yellow.     Flesh  white,  buU 
toy,  meldng,  of  high  flArour.    IlipeDS  at  the  middle  of  October 


Fig.  161.    Ihx. 
32* 
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100.  Doc.  §   Man.  Ken. 

The  Dix  ]8»  unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  the  highest  ezcelleooe, 
and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  planters.  It  is  one  oi 
the  hardiest  of  pear  trees,  and  although  the  tree  does  not  oonrie 
into  bearing  until  it  has  attained  considerable  size,  yet  it  pro- 
duces abundantly,  and  from  its  habit,  will  undoubtedly  prove 
remarkably  long-lived,  and  free  from  disease.  The  young 
branches  are  pale  yellow,  upright  and  slender.  The  original 
tree,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  stands  in  the  garden  of  MLaciam 
Dix,  Boston.     It  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1826. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  or  long-pyriform.  Skin  roughish,  fine 
deep  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  distinct  russet  dots,  and 
sprinkled  with  russet  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  for  so 
large  a  fruit,  basin  narrow,  and  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Stalk 
rather  stout,  short,  thicker  at  each  end,  set  rather  obliquely, 
but  with  little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  not  very  fine  grain^, 
but  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  melting  and  delicious,  with  a  slight 
perfume.     October  and  November. 

101.  DuMORTiER.  §  Thomp.  Nois. 

A  very  excellent  little  Belgian  pear,  oflen  remarkably  high 
flavoured.  Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dull 
yellow  marked  with  russet  patches  and  dots.  Stalk  nearly 
two  inches  long,  slender,  planted  without  depression.  Calyx 
open,  set  in  a  slight  basin.  Flesh  greenish- white,  juicy,  melt- 
ing and  sweet.     It  keeps  but  a  short  time.     Sept^piber. 

102.  DoYENNf^  White.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


Virgalteu,  of  Ne»-  York, 

St  Michael,  q^  Botton. 

Butter  Pear,  of  Philadelphia, 

Viri^aloo.  )  of  some  American 

fierpraloo.  S     gordena. 

Y»'liow  Butter.    Coi». 

White  Btfnrr6. 

White  Autamn  Beurr^. 

£>ean*e. 

Warwick  Boi:gamot. 

Snow  Pear. 

Pine  Pear. 

St  Michel. 


of  (he 


of  (he 
Em 


ngUtk, 


Doyenni.    DhA.  M3L 

Doyenn^  blanc. 

Bourr6  blanc. 

Poire  de  SimoiL 

Poire  neige. 

Poire  de  Seigneur. 

Poire  Monsieur. 

Valencia. 

Cirron  de  Septembre. 

Bonnc-cnte. 

A  courte  queue.         ^ 

Kaiserbime. 

Kaieer  d'Automne. 

Weisae  Herbet  Butterbinie. 

I>ecliaAtBbime. 


The  White  Doyenn^  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  autumn  pears,  its  universal  popularity  is  attested  by 
the  great  number  of  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  As  the  Virgalieu  in  New-York,  Butter  Pear 
in  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Michers  in  Boston,  it  is  most  commonly 
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known,  but  all  these  names,  so  likely  to  create  confusion,  should 
ha  laid  aside  for  the  true  one,  White  Doyenn6  *    It  is  an  old 

French  Tarie« 
ty,  but  with  us, 
is  in  the  most 
perfect  health, 
and  bears  an- 
nually large 
crops  of  superb 
fruit.  On  the 
sea-coast,  and 
in  various  old, 
or  exhausted 
soils,  it  has 
lately  beoome 
so  liable  to 
cracking  as 
to  be  nearly 
Worthless.  In 
this  case  it  is 
only  necessary 
to  renew  the 
elements  want- 
ing— ^probably 
potash  andlLTi9 
— and,  if  the 
trees  are  dis. 
eased,  to  plant 
healthy  ones. 
The  branches 
F1ir.  les.   WkUeikmnni,  are  strong,  up- 

right, yellowish-gray  or  light  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  regularly  formed,  obovate. 
It  varies  considerably  in  diflTerent  soils,  and  is  often  shorter  or 
longeron  the  same  tree.  Skin  smooth,  clear,  pale  yellow,  regu< 
larly  sprinkled  with  small  dots,  and  often  with  a  fine  red  cheek. 
Stalk  brown,  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long,  a 
little  curved,  and  planted  in  a  small,  round  cavity.  Calyx  al- 
ways  very  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  smooth  or  deli- 
cately plaited.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  very  buttery,  melting, 
rich,  high-flavored,  and  delicious.  September,  and,  if  picked 
early  from  the  tree,  will  often  ripen  gradually  till  December. 


*  Ylrgalieii  se^ms  an  Amencan  name,  and  hi  always  liable  to  be  confounded 
iRith  the  VirgooleiMP,  a  very  diflerem  fruk  The  Doyenn^,  fpcoiioanoed  ^looy-oa. 
naif,)  literally  deanskjp,  h  probably  an  allnsioo  to  the  Dean,  by  whom  it  wai  first 
brooi^t  into  notice. 
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The  DoTSNNB  pANAcftE,  OF  Striped  Dean,  is  a  variety  rathdr 
more  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  the  skin  prettily  striped  with  yellow^ 
green,  and  red,  and  dotted  with  brown.  Flesh  juicy,  melting, 
but  not  high  flavoured.    October. 

103.  Doyenne,  Gbat.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Gray  Bolter  Pear.  Doyenn^Grie.    DdL 

Gray  Deans.  ]>Dyeiui4  RoQge. 

Gray  Ddyenn^  lloyenn^-Roux.    Nok.  PoU, 

R6ci  Doyenn^.  JXiyenne  d'Automiie. 

Su  Micbel  Dor6.  Red  Beurr^     i  moormOg 

Doyeim^  Oaleui.  Beiirr6  Rouge. )  rfiamb, 

0oyeiui6  Boiii80iick»  i^tfmme.) 

The  Gray  Doyenn6  strongly  resembles  the  White  Doyenn^ 
in  flavour  and  general  appearance,  except  that  its  skin  is  covered 
all  over  with  a  flne,  lively  cinnamon  russet  It  is  a  beautiful 
pear,  usually  keeps  a  little  longer,  and  is  considered  by  many 
rather  the  finer  of  the  two,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  where 
both  are  remarkably  fine,  we  do  not  perceive  its  superiority.  It 
is  much  less  known  than  the  foregoing  sort,  and  richly  deserves 
more  general  attention.     Shoots  upright,  grayish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  usually  a  little  rounder  than 
the  White  Doyenn6.  Skin  wholly  covered  with  smooth  cinna- 
mon russet,  (rarely  a  little  ruddy  next  the  sun.)  Stalk  half,  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  curved,  set  in  a  narrow,  rather  deep 
and  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed, and  placed  in  a  smooth, 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very*  buttery,  melt- 
ing, rich,  and  delicious.  Middle  of  October,  and  will  keep 
many  weeks. 

[The  tree  received  in  this  country  for  Do^ennS  Bmasouck^  and 
Bossauck  Nouvelle^  have  proved  synonymous  with  this  variety.] 

'  104.  DuNKORS.  §  Thomp. 

The  Dunmore  is  a  large,  and  truly  admirable  pear,  raised  by 
Knight,  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  strong 
growing  tree,  bears  exceedingly  well,  and  is  likely  to  become  a 
very  great  favourite.     Its  blossoms  resist  even  severe  frosts. 

Fruit  laige,  oblong-obovate,  rather  swollen  on  one  side.  Skin 
greenish,  dotted  and  speckled  with  smooth,  brownish-red  russet. 
Stalk  stout,  one  to  two  inches  long,  fleshy  at  the  base,  planted 
obliquely  on  an  obtuse  end,  or  in  a  very  flat  depression.  Calyx 
rather  smallj  open,  sunk  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish* 
white,  buttery,  exceedingly  melting,  with  a  rich,  high- flavour. 
September. 


▲UTUMR  PBAXS. 
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F|f.lC3L    Dimmon, 

105.     DucHisss  D'ANOodLBMS.  §  Lind*  Thomp. 

A  magnificent  large  dessert  pear,  sometimes  weighing  a 
pound  and  a  quarter,  named  in  honour  of  the  Dutchess  of  An* 


TBR  TEAM* 


foulftme,  and  said  to  be  a  natural  seedling,  found  in  a  lbr»t 
edge,  neltr  Angers.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  a  most  deliciotts 
fruit,  of  the  highest  quality.  We  are  compelled  to  add»  how. 
ever,  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  a  little  uncertain  on  youn« 
standard  trees.  On  the  quince,  to  which  this  sort  seenns  well 
adapted,  it  is  always  fine.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  the 
shoots  upright,  light  yellowish-brown,  and  it  is  deserving  trial 
in  all  warm  dry  soils. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong-obovate,  with  an  uneven,  aamewhat 
knobby  surface.  Skin  dulTgreenish-yeUow,  a  good  deal  streaked 
and  spotted  with  russet  Stalk  one  to  two  inches  long,  very 
stout,  bent,  deeply  planted  in  ap  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in 
a  somewhat  knobby  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  very  excellent  flavoirr.     October. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  often  injured  by  the  ezceaDve 
luxuriance  of  the  tree.  This  should,  in  such  cases,  be  obviated 
by  root  pruning*     (See  p.  32.) 

106.    DrrcHEssE  db  Mars.    Thomp. 


DttchMie  de  Maw. 


The  Dutchess  of 
Mars  lately  received 
from  France,  and  first 
introduced  by  J.  C. 
Lee,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  proves  to  be  a 
rich,  melting  pear,  in 
this  climate,  with  a 
peculiar  and  good  fla- 
vour. 

Fruit  nearly  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate. 
Skin  dull  yellow,  con- 
siderably covered  with 
brown  russet,  and  be- 
coming ruddy  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  inserted  with 
little  or  no  depression. 
Calyx  small,  stiff, 
closed  and  placed  in 
a  slight  basin.  Flesh 
very  melting  and 
juicy,  somewhat  but- 
tery, with  a  rich  and 
perfumed  flavour.  Oc- 
tober and  November. 


Fig.  164. 
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107.  D'Amotts. 

Ah!  Mon  Diea.    O.  Dic&.  Lmd. 
Mon  Diru. 
D*Abondaaca. 
Poire  d' Amour. 


This  little  French  pear,  once  considerably  esteemed,  is  now 
little  cultivated.  We  have  sometimes  tasted  it  of  very  rich  fla- 
vour.    It  is  a  very  fruitful  tree. 

Fruit  small,  obovate,  inclining  to  turbinate,  the  end  tapering 
and  swelling  regularly  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  but 
nearly  covered  with  red,  which  is  sprinkled  with  numerous 
darker  dots  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  curved,  set  in  a 
swollen  base.  Calyx  small,  nearly  level,  the  shallow  basin 
having  a  few  plaits.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy,  tender  and  melt* 
ing,  with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour. 

108.  Db  Louvain.    Van  Mons. 

Poira  de  Loavain.    JVbit. 


A  pear  of  the  finest  quality,  raised  by  Van  Mons  in  1827 
while  his  <*  Nursery  of  Fidelity"  was  at  Louvain. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  inclining 
to  pyriform,  and  taper- 
ing  to  the  stalk*  Skin 
rather  uneven,  clear 
light  yellow,  a  little 
marked  with  russet, 
and  dotted  with  brown 
points,  which  take  a 
ruddy  tinge  next  the 
sun.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  stout,  insert, 
ed  obliquely  without 
depression,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  fleshy  lip. 
1  Calyx  placed  in  a 
'rery  narrow,  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white, 
buttery  and  melting, 
with  a  rich,  perfiuned, 
and  delicious  flavour. 
Ripens  the  last  of  Sep. 
tember,  and  keeps  till 
Fig.  MS.    MMLomam.  November. 


109.    DucHBsn  d'Oeleans. 

Latey  reoeived  from  France,  where  it  has  the  reputalion  of 
being  a  very  handsome  fruit,  of  the  first  quality,  with  precisely 
the  flavour  of  the  old,  and  much  admired  Gansel's  Bergamot. 
Yotmg  wood  light  green. 

Fruit  large,  long-pyriform.  Skin  golden  yellow,  dotted  and 
streaked  with  a  little  russet.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  rich, 
sugary  and  aromatic.    Very  produotive,  and^  ripens  in  Ootober* 

110.  DiLKEs  d'Habdbnpont.    Thomp. 

EMUoet  d'Aidenpont  Lmd 

A  melting,  buttery  pear,  one  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties^ 
and  raised  by  the  counsellor  Hardenpont,  of  Mons.  It  has 
borne  for  several  seasons  in  this  country,  and  proves  of  rich 
and  excellent  flavour.  The  tree  is  moderately  thrifty ;  shoots 
upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform,  with  its  widest  part 
above  the  middle,  and  a  little  uneven  in  sur&oe.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  curved,  and  set  rather  obliquely  in  a  nanowy  ahallow 
cavity.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  dotted  with 
numerous  small  gray 
dots  in  the  shade,  and 
somewhat  russetted  in 
the  sun.  Calyx  very 
small,  closed,  and  pla- 
ced in  a  small,  uneven 
basin.  Flesh  buttery, 
melting,  with  an  abun* 
dant,  slightly  perfu- 
med, and  rich  juice. 
Middle  of  October. 

111.  DimDAS.  ^  Van 
Mons.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  very  brilliant  oo* 
loured  fruit,  temarka- 
bly  handsome  for  the 
dessert,  and  of  rich  fla- 
vour. It  is  a  recent 
Belgian  variety,  sent 
to  this  country  by  Van 
Mons,  in  1834. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ^,  |^ 
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obov&te^  inolining  t6  turbinate.  Skin  clear  yellow^  sprinkled 
with  greenish- black  dots,  and  heightened  by  a  very  Drilliant 
red  cheek.  Stalk  dark  brown,  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted 
withoot  depression.  Calyx  small,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  round  basin.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  half  buttery,  melting, 
with  a  rich,  perfumed  juice.  First  of  October,  and  keeps 
some  time. 

113*  BuzABBTH,  Edwabos*.    Wilder.  Mss. 

Edwards'  Elizabeth  is  a:  seedling  pear  of  great  beauty,  and 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  first  rate  quality,  raised  by  ex-governor 
Bdwaids,  of  New. Haven,  Conn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large,  obtuse-pyriform,  angular^ 
and  oblique  at  the  ba^ie,  the  stalk  frequently  planted  in  a  fleshy 
protuberance,  like  a  fold.  Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow, 
very  fine,  and  of  a  peculiar  waxen  appearance.  Flesh 
white,  butteiy,  slightly  sub-acid  and  good.     October. 

118.  EuzABBTH,  BIannino's.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Van  Mom.    No.  154. 

Manning's  Elizabeth,  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons',  named  by 
Mr.  Manning,  is  a  very  sweet  and  sprightly  pear,  with  a  pecu- 
liar flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  obovate,  shaped  like  the  Julienne,  or 
a  small  White  Doyenn4.  Skin  smooth,  bright  yellow,  with  a 
lively  red  cheek.  Stalk  one  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow,  round 
cavity*  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  very  melting,  with  a  saccha- 
rine, but  yery  sprightly,  perfumed  flavour.     Last  of  August.  ' 

114.  Edwards'  Henbistta* 

This  is  also  one  of  Gov.  Edwards'  new  Seedlings,  raised  at 
New-Haven«  It  bears  most  profusely,  is  a  very  agreeable  fruit, 
and  deserves  a  trial  generally. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  obovate,  flattened  at  the  base, 
sloping  to  an  obtuse  point  at  the  stalk.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yel- 
lowish-green, with  few  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  in- 
serted in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a 
shallow,  faintly  plaited  basin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid 
and  rich.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

115.  Enfant  Pbodioe.      Van  Mens. 

This  is  one  of  Pr.  Van  lions'  seedlings,  which,  from  its  name, 
Bnfiiut  Prodige — wonderful  cAiZ^^niust  hf^ve  been  ponsidered 
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one  of  his  most  remarkable.  The  fruit  is  often  remarKabl  j  ugly, 
and  at  times  remarkably  good.  The  tree  bears  abuodantlj  witli 
us,  and  the  pears  rary  much,  both  in  shape  and  qaality — some- 
times indlflTerent,  and  at  others  first  rate,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  fla- 
vour, between  a  Brown  Beurr6  pear,  and  a  BanaDa. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  varying  in  form,  obovate,  always  narrow 
at  the  stalk.  Skin  rough,  and  a  little  uneven,  pale  tawny  yellow, 
a  little  russeted,  and  dotted  with  small  specks,  gray  in  the  shade, 
and  reddish  gray  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  a  little  curved,  and  set  in  a  very  slight  depressioi, 
or  under  a  slight  lip.  Calyx  closed,  'crumpled,  set  in  a  slight, 
narrow,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  melting,  full  of  rich,  sub-acid, 
vinous  juice,  of  very  agreeable  flavour.  October,  and  will 
keep  a  month.     Shoots  diverging,  dark-olive. 

116.  Etewood.    Thomp. 

A  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's,  not  yet  fairly  proved  in  this 
country,  but  coming  to  us  from  Mr.  Thompson,  as  of  first  rate 
quality,  the  tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  a  sure  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblate  or  flattened ;  skin  much  covered 
with  russet.     Flesh  buttery,  rich  and  excellent. 

117.  Flbmisk  B&4T7TY.  §  Liud.  Thomp. 

Belle  de  FUmden.  Impdratrioe  de  Tnnee. 

Bofuehe  NouveUe.  JowDbine.  >  meorrvod^, 

Boech.  '  Foodant  Da  Bcii.  {  qfaoma, 

Bottc  Sire.  Bowhpeer. 

In  good  soils  and  open  situations,  the  Flemish  Beauty  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  superb  pears  in  this  climate.  We  hare 
seen  specimens,  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  past 
summer,  which  measured  12  inches  in  circumference,  and  were 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  tree  is  very  luxuriant,  and  bears 
early  and  abundantly ;  the  young  shoots  upright,  dark  brown. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  fruit  requires  to  be 
gathered  sooner  than  most  pears,  even  before  it  parts  readily 
from  the  tree.  If  it  is  then  ripened  in  the  house,  it  is  always 
fine,  while,  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the  tree,  it  usually  becomes 
soft,  flavourless,  and  decays  soon. 

Fruit  large,  obovate.  Skin  a  little  rough,  the  ground  pale 
yellow,  but  mostly  covered  with  marblings  and  patches  of  light 
russet,  becoming  reddish  brown  at  maturity,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  rather  short,  from  an  inch,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
pretty  deeply  planted  in  a  peculiarly  narrow,  round  cavity. 
Calyx  short,  open,  placed  in  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, not  very  fine  grained^  but  juicy,  melting,  very 
saccharine  and  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flavour.  Last  of 
Spplember. 
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Flf .  167. 

118.  FoifDANTB  Van  Mons.    Tbomp. 

An  excellent  melting  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  first 
introduoed  by  Mr.  Manning.     It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  nearly  of  niediuni  size,  roundish,  a  little  depressed. 
Skin  pale  yellow.  Stalk  stout,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted 
in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  and  of  very  agreeable  fla- 
vour.    First  of  November. 

119.  Fondants  D'AtrroMNS.  §  Thomp. 

Belle  Lneraliv*.*    Lmd.  Man.  dni  ofmott  AjnerictBH  gatdtiu* 


If  we  were  asked  which  are  the  two  highest  flavoured  pears 

*  llili  k  the  pear  deeeribed  by  LmdleT  ee  Belle  Lncimdve.  By  Mme  error,  Mr. 
ThompBoo,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  London  fiorticnJlunl 
BoelBtr«>MuinMuiothetwoeQtlidiiliBct    They  we  identieally  tlie  Bame. 

32* 
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known  in  this  country,  we  should  not  hesitate   to  name  tb 

Seckel,  and  the  Fondante  d'Automne  {Aulumn  meiUngJ)    It  b  i 

new  Flemish  pear, 

and      no     garden 

should  be  destitute 

of  it.     The    tree 

is     of     moderate 

growth,  the  young 

shoots  long,  yellow* 

ish-gray.     , 

Fruit  medium 
size,  oborate,  nar- 
row,  but  blunt 
at  the  stalk. 
Skin  pale  yellow, 
ish-green,  slightly 
russeted.  Stalk 
little  more  than  an 
inch  long,  stout, 
oAen  fleshy,  ob- 
liquely inserted  in 
a  slight,  irregular 
cavity.  Calyx  very 
short,  open,  with 
few  divisions,  set 
in  a  basin  of  mo- 
derate depth.  Flesh 
exceedingly  juicy, 
melting,  sugary, 
rich  and  delicious. 
Last  of  September* 


^B  ^^v'     A^^%^W  ^ft  V^^Wi^VvpW^P  W  mv'^^VV^V^V^^^^V 


120.  Forms  ds  DiLicss.    Thomp. 

A  new  Flemish  pear,  of  excellent  quality,  received  from  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.  Young  shoots  stout,  uprigH 
yellowish-green. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  rough,  yellowish,  a 
good  deal  marked,  or  nearly  covered  with  dull  russet.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  smooth,  round  cavity.  Calyx  wide, 
open,  large,  projecting.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  somewhst 
dry,  but  sweet  and  good.     Last  of  October. 

121.  FiGUB  DB  Naples.    Thomp. 


ComteflBe  de  fV^nol. 
De  VigiM  Pelone. 


Beuri  Broiix6e,  tnoometbf  fjfi 
Fig  Pew  of  Naples.    jUon. 


A  yenj  good,  late  autumn  pear,  but   inferiour  to  several 
ethers     It  grows  vigorously  and  bears  well. 
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of  rather  large  size,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  nearly 
covered  with  brown,  and  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
buttery,  melting,  and  agreeable.     November. 

122.  FoKXLLB.    Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

ForeUen-binio. 
Ptiife  Tniite. 
IVout  pear. 

This  exquisite, 
ly  beautiful  Ger- 
man pear— called 
in  that  language 
Forellen-bime— 
i.  e.  trout  pear^ 
from  its  finely 
speckled  appear- 
ance, is  one  of 
the  most  at- 
tractive dessert 
fruits.  It  re- 
quires a  warm 
soil  and  expo- 
sure, and  well 
deserves  to  be 
trained  as  an  es* 
.  palier.  It  does 
not  appear  to 
have  succeeded 
well  near«Bo8ton, 
but  it  fully  sus- 
tains its  high 
foreign  character 
with  us.  Young 
shoots  long,  with 
few,  and  dark  co- 
Kg.  169.   JbraOs.  loured  branches. 

Fruit  oblong-obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin  smooth, 
at  first  green,  but,  when  fully  ripe,  lemon  yellow,  washed  with 
rich  deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  where  it  is  marked  with  large, 
maivined,  crimson  specks.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  slightly  curved,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  shallow, 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  basin  abruptly  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  with  rich,  slightly  vinous 
juioe.  Beginning  of  November,  and  may  be  kept,  with  carei 
till  Christmas. 


TRB  FBAB* 


123.  FutDtaic  Ds  WusTBMBiTRG.  §  Van  Mon.  Nois* 

Frederick  of  Wnrtemborg.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  extremely  handsome  and  very  good 
dessert  fruit,  originated  by  Van  Mons  in  1812,  should  not  to  this 
day  have  found  its  way  into  the  large  collection  of  the  London 


r\g.  17D.    Freiaridt  qfWuHemierg, 

Horticultural  Society.     It  is  very  distinct  from  the  6eurr6  Ca- 
piumont,  with  whiqh  it  is  sometimes  confounded  in  this  coun* 

*  The  Napoleon  is  sometimee  incorrectlv  received  under  the  name  of  *'  Wm^ 
temberg,"  and  the  QlotU  Morofou  ae  **  Rot  de  Wurtombeig/*  both  of  which  nainet 
have  alao  been  applied  to  this  pear  in  America. 
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try — the  latter  being  rery  smooth,  with  a  prominent  oalyx,  while 
this  is  rather  uneven,  with  a  somewhat  sunken  basin..  The 
young  wood  is  very  stout  and  blunt,  yellowish- brown,  and  the 
tree  bears  very  young.  (Part  of  the  stock  in  this  country 
seems  stunted  ;  it  may  be  renovated  by  severe  pruning  back, 
and  grafting  on  thrifty  stocks.)  This  is  a  pear  that  every 
anaateur  will  cultivate. 

Fruit  large,  one-sided,  pyrlfbrm,  ratber  uneven  in  its  surface. 
Skin  deep  yellow  at  maturity,  with  a  remarkably  rich  crimson 
cheek.  Stalk  quite  stout,  rather  more  than  one  inch  long^ 
curved,  sometimes  placed  in  a  blunt  hollow,  but  usually  thick- 
ening into  the  fruit.  Calyx  open,  large,  eet  in  a  shallow, 
slightly  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy,  melting  and 
sweet ;  and  when  in  perfection,  buttery,  and  delicious.  Sep- 
tember. 


124.  FuLTOif.     Man.  Ken. 


This  American 
pear  is  a  native  of 
Maine,  and  is  a  seed- 
ling, from  the  farm  of 
Mrs.  Fulton,  of  Top- 
sham,  in  that  state. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and 
bears  every  year 
abundant  crops  o« 
nice,  small,  gray- 
russet  pears,  which, 
if  picked  pretty  ear- 
ly  and  ripened  in  the 
house,  are  of  very 
excellent  quality. 
Ripened  on  the  tree 
they  are  worthless. 
Young  shoots  rather 
slender,  and  reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit  below  medi- 
um size,  roundish, 
flattened.  Skin,  at 
first,  entirely  gray- 
russet  in  colour,  but 


f? 


Fig.  171.    I'WZepfi. 


at  maturity,  of  a  dark  cinnamon  russet.  Stalk  one  to  two 
inches  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  with 
long  segments,  sunk  in  an  uneven  hollow.  Flesh  half  buttery, 
moderately  juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  Seeds 
compressed,     October  and  November. 
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125.  Obndbshsim.     Thomp.  Ltnd. 

A  Flemish  pear,  which  has  but  lately  come  into  bearing,  bat 
promises  well. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  pyriforro,  a  little  irregular*  Skin  ptk 
greenish-yellow,  much  dotted  with  gray,  and  marked  with  a 
little  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  obliquely  planted,  in  a  slight 
eavity,  which  is  sometimes  swollen.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nar 
fow,  irregular  depression.  Flesh  rather  gritty  near  the  core. 
elsewhere  buttery,  rich  and  excellent.     October  and  November. 

126.  Gbbbn  Pear  of  Yair.     Tliompw 

Green  Yair. 

The  green  pear  of  Yair  is  an  European  fruit,  which  pityres 
but  little  worthy  of  cultivation  here.     It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate ;  skin  green ;  flesh  very  juicy, 
but  not  high  flavoured  or  rich.     September. 

127.  Great  Citron  of  Bohemia.     Man.  in  EL  M. 

OatMMDbime  BOmisclw  gRMsa,  punctirte.    Bamn,  CaL 


This  pear  was  imported  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Mannihgy 
from  the  nursery  of  the  brothers  Baumann  of  Bolwyller,  on  the 
Rhine.  It  has  not  yet  fruited  with  us,  or  any  where,  that  we  can 
learn,  except  in  Mr.  M.'s  garden.  We  therefore  give  his  notes, 
with  the  remark  that  its  merits  will  soon  be  fully  tested  here. 
Young  shoots  very  stout,  dark  gray. 

"  Ffuit  large,  oblong,  yellow,  spotted  and  tinged  with  red  ob 
the  side  of  the  sun  ;  stem  one  inch  long  ;  flesh  sugary,  juicy, 
and  very  flne."  The  specimen  we  tasted  was  a  little  ooacae 
grained.     Ripens  the  last  of  September. 

128.  Harvard.    Man.  Ken. 

Bosinn  Epftrne. 
Cambrid^B  Sugar  Paar. 

The  Harvard  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  profltable  orchard 
pears,  to  plant  in  quantity  for  «market  purposes.  It  produces 
enormous  crops  of  fine  looking  fruit,  which  is  of  fair  quality, 
and  commands  the  best  prices.  The  tree  is  remarkably  hardy 
and  vigorous,  its  upright  shoots  forming  a  flne  hpad.  It  origi- 
nated at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblong- pyri form.  Skin  russetjr  olive-yel- 
low, with  a  brownish  red  cheek.  Stalk  rather  stout,  inserted 
rather  oMiquely  on  the  narrow  summit  or  in  a  small  cavity. 
Calyx  8>5t  in  a  narrow  basin*    Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy  and 
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melting,  of  excellent  flavour,  but  liable,  if  not  picked  early,  to 
rot  at  the  core.     Beginning  of  September. 

129.    Heicrt  trs  Fourth.  §  Lind. 

Henri  Qnam.    Tkonp, 
Jaoquin. 

This  little  pear,  perhaps  not  very  attractive  in  appearance, 
being  small,  and  of  a  dull  colour,  is  one  of  our  greatest  favour. 
ites  as  a  dessert  fruit.  It  always  bears  well — olten  too  abun- 
dantly    and  the  very  melting  fruit  abounds  with  delicious,  high 


Fig.  173.    HmrylV. 

flavoured  juice.  Every  good  collection  of  pears  should  com- 
prise  it.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  the  branches,  very  thick  of 
foliage,  are  a  little  pendant.  Young  shoots  diverging,  yellow- 
bh-brown. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,,  roundisb-pyriform.  Skin  pale 
greenish-yellow,  dotted  with  small  gray  specks.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  slender,  bent,  and  obliquely  planted  ou  a 
slightly  flattened  prominence,  or  under  a  swollen  lip.  Calyx 
small,  placed  in  a  shallow,  abrupt  basin.  Fleah  whitish,  not 
very  fine  grained,  but  unusually  juiay  and  melting,  with  a  rich, 
delicately  perfumed  flavour.  It  should  always  be  ripened  in 
tlie  house.    Early  in  September.       « 
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130.  IUkicakt.    Van  Mobs. 

A  second  rate,  Belgian  pear,  wkh  a  pleasant,  perfnzDed 
juice,  ripening  early. in  Autumn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  often  rather  oblong  and  irregu- 
lar. Skin  pale  green,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and  dotted 
with  many  greenbh  and  russety  specks.  Stalk  ah  inch  or  more 
long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  dial- 
low  basin.  Plesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  not  rich,  but 
with  a  delicate,  peculiar  aroma.  The  fruit  ripens  from  the  last 
of  August,  for  a  month  or  more. 

131.  HsATHCOT.     Man. 

Gore^s  Heatheot    Kol  * 

The  heathcot,  one  of  our  most  excellent  native  pears,  will  al- 
ways  compete  with  the  best  foreign  ones,  especially  for  orchard 
culture.  It  is  a  hardy,  thrifly  tree,  bears  abundant  crops  of  lair 
fruit,  which  is  always  of  good  quality.  It  was  originated  on  the 
farm  of  Governor  Grore,  in  Wakham,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Heathcot, 
then  a  tenant,  and  the  original  tree  came  into  bearing  ia  18^. 
Young  shoots  upright,  reddish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  obovate.  Skin  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  with  very  few  dots,  and  a  few  russet  streaks.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  planted  in  a  very  small  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  and 
set  in  a  rather  narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery 
and  melting,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  ana  last  of  September. 

132.  Hull.    Hov.  Mag. 

A  new  peat,  which  originated  in  the  town  of  Swanzey,  Mass. 
It  received  a  premium  and  high  commendation  at  the  annuai 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  1843^ 
when  it  was  first  presented. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oboTate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  a  good 
deal  sprinkled  with  russet.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse  grained, 
but  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  slightly  perfumed  flarour. 

183.  HnomsNOT. 

A  fruit  of  second  quality,  originated  by  Mr.  Johonnot,  of 
Salem.  It  bears  abundantly,  but  is  rather  dry,  and  not  worthy 
of  general  cultivation.  Young  shoots  strong,  upright,  yellow, 
ish- brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow, 
iprinkled  with  large  round  spots  c^  bright  red.     Stalk  rather 
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•lender,  curved,  and  inserted  without  depression,  on  the  slightly 
fl&ttened  end.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nicely  rounded  basin.  Flesh 
"White,  finegrained,  half  breaking,  sweet,  but  wanting  in  flavour 
a.nd  juice.     October. 

184.  Hacon's  Ikcokparablb.    Lind.  Thonip. 

Downbam  Seedling. 

A  capital  English  fruit,  of  modem  origin,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hacon,  of  Down  ham  Market,  Norfolk.  It  is  a  hardy,  produo* 
live  tree,  with  rather  depending  branches,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
the  finest  quality.  Young  shoots  rather  slender,  diverging, 
olive-coloured. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
slightly  rough,  pale,  and  dull  yellowish-creen,  mixed  with  pale 
brown,  sprinkled  with  numerous  greenish  russet  dots,  and  russet 
streaks.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  straight,  inserted  in  a 
broad,  shallow  depression.  Calyx  with  many  small  divisions, 
set  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  meking, 
with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.     October  and  November. 

135.  JoHONKOT.    Man.^ 

This  excellent  native  pear,  which  we  received  from  the  late 
Mr.  Manning,  originated  in  the  garden  of  George  S.  Johonnot, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  bore  first  in  1823.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  of  a  roundish,  and  peculiar  irregular  form.  Skin 
vety  thin,  dull  yellowish. brown,  and  obscurely  marked  with 
russet  Stalk  short  and  thick,  planted  by  the  side  of  a  swollen 
protuberance.  The  flesh  is  fine  grained,  melting,  buttery  and 
very  goood.  The  tree  is  not  very  vigorous,  but  it  bears  good 
crops,  and  is  in  perfection  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

136.  Jalousie.    Duh.  Nois.  Thomp. 

A  very  unique  looking,  old  French  pear,  with  the  richest 
reddish-russet  skin,  admired  by  the  curious  amateur,  but  not 
by  the  general  cultivator.  It  makes  a  handsome  appearance 
on  the  table,  but  is  only  of  second  rate  flavour,  and  soon  rots 
at  the  core.     Young  shoots  stout,  olive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varying  in  form  from  roundish  to  obovate, 
and  more  frequently  pyriform.  Skin  rough,  of  the  deepest 
russet,  ruddy  in  the  sun,  and  singularly  marked  with  conspicu- 
ous, lighter  coloured  specks,  which  are  slightly  raised.  Stalk 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted  in  a  very  slight 
cavity.    Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather  narrow  basin.     Flesh  a 
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little  OMTte  grahiedy  voft,  sweet,  end  of  pleasant  fla^oar.    Lot 
of  September. 

187.  Jalousib  i»  FoNTEifAT  Vbnd&b.  $  Man.  in  H.  M. 

This  exoellent  French  pear,  was  imported  from  Yilmonn,  of 
Paris.  It  is  greatly  superioar  in  flavour  to  the  old  Jalousie, 
though  haring  a  little  of  its  peculiar  appearanoe*  Young  shoots 
upright,  long,  brownish-yellow. 

Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  tur- 
binate, or  ols 
tuse  —  pyriform. 
Skin  dull  yellow 
and  green,  con- 
siderably mark- 
ed with  russet 
patches  and  dots^ 
and  tinged  with 
a  .fbd  cheek. 
8t]rf)(  about  Bn 
inch  long,  set 
obliquely,  with- 
out depression 
on  an  obtuse 
point.  Calyx 
with  closed  and 
stiff  segments, 
set  in  a  shallow, 
round  basin. 
Flesh  white,  but- 
tery, melting, 
with  a  rich  fla- 
voured juice. 
First  of  October. 

fig.  I73L    JbMiwt  A  AneeMf  VmUt, 


138.  Kino  Edwabd's.    Thomp. 


King  Edward's  is  a  large,  and  very  handsome  fruit,  whieh 
was  received  from  England,  with  a  high  reputation,  hut  which 
proves  a  very  tmcertain  fruit  in  this  climate.  Occasionally,  it 
18  of  excellent  flavour,  but  very  often  it  is  quite  astringent  and 
indiflerent.  The  tree  is  very  thrifty.  Young  shoots  stout,  up^ 
right,  dark  1nt»wn. 

Fmit  large,  pyriibrm,  tapering  gradually  to  th^  stalk,  wbkh 
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'  Is  very  short,  and  inserted  without  depression.     Skin  rather 
rough,  yellow,  a  little  mottled  with  patches  of  greenish  russet, 
^      and  marked  with  a  fine  red  cheek.     Calyx  small,  somewhat 
^    projecting,  basin  very  slight.     Flesh  yellowish,  buttery,  melt- 
ing and  good,  when  the  season  is  favourable.     October. 

"^  189.  LomsB  BoNNB  of  Jbrsst.  §  Thomp. 

Looiw  Bonne  de  Jeney. 
Looive  Bonne  d'Avmnehev. 
Beurri,  or  Bonne  LoaiM  d'AnndorA 
Willinm  the  Fourth. 


\ 


Louise  Bonne, 
of  Jersey,  is  one 
of  the  best  new 
autumn  pears,  fair 
and  glossy,  exoeed- 
ingly  juicy,  and 
well  flavoured.  It 
is  claimed  by  Eng« 
lish  cultivators  for 
the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
and  by  the  French 
for  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Avranches, 
and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  originated 
in  the  latter  place. 
The  first  fruit  seen 
in  England,  was 
sent  to  the  London 
Horticultural  So- 
ciety's exhibition, 
from  the  gardens  of 
Gen.  Gordon,  of 
Jersey,  in  1^20. 
In  this  country  it 
succeeds  admira- 
bly, and  will  be- 
come a  very  popu. 
lar  fruit,  being  bar. 
dy  and  productive, 
the  tree  making 
fine  upright  shoots. 
Fruit  larae,  py- 
f|g.  174.   Lmm  Barnm  ^Jtmf.  rifbrm,  a  little  one- 

sided. Skin  smooth  and  glossy,  pale  green  in  the  shade,  but 
overspread  with  "brownish  red  in  the  sun,  and  dotted  with  nume* 
nms  gray  dots.    Sulk   about  an  inch  long,  curved,  rather 

34 
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obliquely  inserted,  without  depression,  or  with  a  fleshy,  en1aT|;ed 
base.  Calyx  open,  in  a  rather  shallow,  uneven  basin.  Flesh 
ffreenish- white,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich  and  excel- 
lent flavour.  September  and  October.  [This  is  very  disdnct 
from  the  old  Louise  Bonne,  a  green  winter  fruit,  of  third  qualitj.] 

140.  LoDGB.    Ken. 

The  Lodge  Pear  is 
a  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  is  understood 
to  have  originated  near 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a 
very  agreeable  sub- 
acid pear,  and  has  so 
much  of  the  Brown 
Beurr6  character,  that 
we  suspect  it  is  a  seed- 
ling  of  that  fine  old  va- 
riety. Kenrick  com- 
pares it  to  the  Seckel, 
to  which  it  has  no  points 
of  resemblance. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
pyriform,  tapering  to 
the  stem,  and  one-sided. 
Skin  greenish. brown, 
the  green  becoming  a 
liitle  paler  at  maturity, 
and  much  covered  with  i 
patches  of  dull  russet. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
fourth  long,  obliquely 
planted  at  the  point  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  a 
little  swollen  there. 
Flesh  whitish,  a  little 
gritty  at  the  core, 
which  is  large ;  juicy,  Fig.  175.   hodg9, 

and    melting,  with  a  rather  rich  flavour,  relieved  by  pleasant 
acid.    September  and  October. 

141.  MicHATTX.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Compte  do  Miebanx. 

A  fruit  imported  from  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Baumann, 
of  Bolwyller,  France,  by  Mr.  Manning.  Young  wood  light 
green.    It  is  of  medium  size,  and  nearly  round.    Skin  light  yeU 
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lowish  green,  with  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Calyx 
open,  slightly  sunk.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  slen^. 
der,  inserted  with  little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  white,  half-but- 
tery, juicy,  sweet,  but  second  rate.     September  and  October. 


142.  Moor-fowl  Ego.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Little  Swan*s  Eax- 
Knevett'i  New  Swan*!  Egg. 


The  Moor-fpwl  Egg  is  a  Scotch  pear,  very  hardy,  and  there- 
fore, popular  in  that  climate,  which  is  cold  and  unfavourable 
for  the  pear.  It  is  a  third  rate  fruit,  much  like  the  Swanks 
Egg,  and  unworthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  [The  Moor* 
fowl's  Egg,  of  some  Boston  gardens,  is  the  Sioan*s  Egg''\ 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish.  Skin  dull  green,  washed  with 
brown  on  the  exposed  side,  and  dotted  with  minute  russet  dots. 
Stalk  long  and  slender,  planted  in  a  slight  hollow,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Basin  narrow,  slightly  sunk.  Calyx 
open.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  soft,  a  little  gritty,  juicy  and 
sweet.     September  and  October. 

143.  Mi.RiB  LotriSE.  §  P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Forme  de  Marie  LouiM.  Princene  de  Pange. 

Marie  Chr6tienne.  Braddick's  field  Standard. 

Thb  truly  delicious  pear  was  originated  from  seed,  by  the 
Abb6  Duquesne,  of  Belgium,  in  1809,  and  its  fruit  was  first 
sent  to  England  by  Van  Mons,  in  1816.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  along  with  many  other  fine  Flemish  pears,  about 
15  years  ago,  and  is  every  where  held  in  the  highest  estim*ation, 
keeping  for  a  long  time  in  the  house.  The  tree  is  hardy,  but 
has  an  awkward,  rather  crooked,  and  declining  habit,  and 
very  narrow  leaves.  In  the  nursery  it  is  best,  therefore,  to 
graft  it  standard  high,  when  it  soon  makes  a  good  head.  The 
young  shoots  are  olive-gray.  It  is  a  pear  ror  every  garden, 
bearing  vdry  regularly. 

Fruit  pretty  large^  oblong^pyriform,  rather  irregular  or  one- 
sided in  figure.  Skin  at  first  pale  green,  but  at  maturity,  rich 
yellow,  a  good  deal  sprinkled  and  mottled  with  light  russet,  on 
the  exposed  side,  ^talk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  obliquely 
planted,  sometimes  under  a  slightly  raised  lip,  sometimes  in  a 
very  small,  one-sided  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow, 
somewhat  plaited  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  very  saccharine,  and  vinous  flavour.  Last 
of  September  and  middle  of  October. 


Fig.  17ft.    Mark 


144.  Maris  Lotriss  NoTi^    Van  Mons.  Ken. 

This  variety,  was  sent  by  Van  Mons  to  Mr.  Manning.  It 
will  by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Marie  Louise, 
though  in  some  seasons  a  very  good  fruit.  Col.  Wildefiof 
Boston,  considers  it  "  hardly  second  rate,"  while  the  Salem  caU 
tivators  "  think  it  an  excellent,  juicy,  rich  pear,  though  some- 
times a  little  rough."     It  has  borne  two  seasons  with  us,  and  is 
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enormouslT  productiye,  but,  even  with  thinning  the  crop,  it  is  an 
inditFcrent  fruit.  The  wood  is  very  strong,  and  dark  coloured. 
Fruit  rather  large,  regular  pyriform,  tapering  into  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a  brownish-red  cheek.  Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long,  rather  slender  and  curved.  Calyx  set  in  a 
shallow  depression.  Flesh  at  first  melting,  juicy,  and  some* 
times  lich,  but  quickly  decays.     Last  of  September. 

145.  NiELL.     Thomp.     Van  Mens. 

JBenrrtNisIL    McnLmHU.       ColmwBose. 

Poire  MieB.    land,  Foodanio  du  Bob,  {meorndhf  aficme.) 

« 

A  large  and  handsome  Belgian  variety,  raised  by  Van  Mons, 
fmni  seeds  sown  in  1815,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Niell,  of 
£«clinburgh,  a  distinguished  horticulturist,  and  man  of  science. 
The  tree  bears  plentifully.  Its  quality  is  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  specimens  obtained  here,  promise  well.  Young 
wood  stout,  diverging,  gray. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  rather  shortened 
in  figure  on  one  side,  and  enlarged  on  the  other — tapering  to  the 
stalk  which  is  about  an  inch  long,  obliquely  planted,  with  little 
or  no  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow,  delicately  marked  with  thin 
russetf  finely  dotted,  and  sometimes  marked  with  faint  red. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  sweet,  with  a  plentiful  and  agreeable  juice. 
Last  of  September. 

146.  Napolbon.     Lind.  P.  Mag.  Thomp. 

Medaille.  Charlea  d*  Antricho.  )  meomcUif 

Sucr^e  Dor6e,  (q^MMit.)    Wurtembeig.  )   qftome, 

Roido  Rome. 

The  Napoleon  is  a  pear  of  many  fine  qualities.  As  a 
tree  it  is  very  hardy,  thrifty,  and  bears  abundant  crops,  even 
while  very  young ;  and  its  fruit  is  exceedingly  juicy,  melting, 
and  agreeable  in  flavour.  In  poor  soils,  or  in  un&vourable  ex- 
posures only,  it  is  a  little  astringent.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
and  the  shoots  are  upright,  and  olive-coloured. 

Lindley  gives  this  as  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons — but  we 
believe,  incorrectly,  though  Van  Mons  first  sent  it  to  England 
in  1810.  It  was  raised  from  seed  in  1808,  by  M.  Liart,- gar- 
dener at  Mons ;  exhibited  by  him  before  the  Horticultural  So-^ 
ciety  of  Mons,  which  decreed  him  a  medal  for  it,  [whence  the' 
synonyme  M^aille  ;]  the  original' tree  was  then  purchased  for 
93  francs,  by  the  Abb6  Duquesne,  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name 
of  Napoleon. 

Friiit  pretty  large,  obtuse -pyriform,  (but  varying  more  than  al- 
most any  other  pear  in  form.)    Skin  smooth,  dear  green  at 

34* 


4(n)  noi  PiAB. 

6rst,  but  be« 
coming  pale 

yellowish, 
green  at  ma- 
turit  J,  slight- 
ly brighter 
and  darker 
on  its  expo- 
sed cheek. 
Stalk  vary. 
ing  from  half 
an  inch  to 
an  inch  long, 
pretty  stout, 
set  in  a  slight 
depression  or 
underaswol- 
len  lip.  Ca- 
lyx  set  in  a 
basin  of  mo- 
derate depth. 
Flesh  white, 
melting,  re- 
markably 
full  of  juice, 
which  is 
sweet, 

sprightly  and 
excellent. 
Should  be  ri- 
pened in  the 
house,  when 

it  will  be  fit  rif.  177.   Abpofam. 

for  use  in  September,  and  may  be  kept  for  weeks. 

147.  Naumkeag.     Man. 

A  second  rate  fruit,  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.  In  wood 
leaf  it  resembles  the  Brown  Beurr6.  Its  appearance  is  ordi- 
nary, and  it  is  often  rather  astringent.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  yellow  russet,  marked  with  brown  russet  in 
the  sun.  Stalk  set  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  but  rather  astringent  in  flavour.  Bears  abundaotlj. 
October. 

148.  Paradise  d'Automne.    Thomp. 

A  newly  imported  pear,  and  the  few  specimens  that  we  have 
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tn  Kienre,  so  strongly  resemble  Beurr6  Bosc,  as  to  lead  us  to 
suspect  its  identity.  The  following  description  is  from  a  fruit 
of  the  present  autumn. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  tapering  into  jthe  stalk,  which  it  joins 
by  a  fleshy  base.  S|(in  dull  yellow,  russeted,  a  good  deal  like 
the  Brown  Beurr6.  Calyx  quite  small,  open,  stiff,  set  in  a  shal- 
low basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  with  a  high,  rich  flavour.  Last  of 
September. 

149.  Pbtb6. 

An  American  pear,  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  original 
tree  is  growing  in  thai  interesting  place,  the  old  Bartram  Bo- 
tanic  Garden,  near  Philadelphia.  Col.  Carr,  the  proprietor, 
who  has  disseminated  this  tree,  informs  us  that  in  1735,  a  seed 
"was  received  by  the  elder  John  Bartram,  from  Lord  Petr6,  of 
London,  as  being  the  seed  of  a  fine  butter  pear.     Twenty-five 

years  after,  ripe 
fruit  was  returned 
him  from  this  seed* 
ling— called  the 
Petre  pear — which 
he  pronounced  su- 
periour  to  that  of 
the  original  tree. 

The  tree  is  not 
a  rapid  grower, 
but  produces  very 
regular  and  abun- 
dant crops.  The 
fruit  has  much  of 
the  quality  of  a 
fine  Doyenn6  with 
a  higher  perfume. 
Young  wood  slen- 
der, yellowish- 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  or  rather 
large,  obovate. 
Skin  very  thin, 
pale  yellow,  (some* 
times  marked  with 
greenish  russet, 
and  sprinkled  with 
russet  about  the 
Fif.  17a   Petri.  eye.)     Stalk  stiff 
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and  strong,  about  an  inch  long,  stout  at  the  lower  end,  aiid  set 
in  a  peculiar,  abruptly  flattened  cavity.  Caylx  small,  set  in  a 
narrow,  but  smooth  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  fine  grained,  buttery, 
and  very  melting ;  with  a  perfumed,  slightly  musky,  high  fla. 
vour.     October,  and  if  picked  early,  will  keep  a  long  time. 

150.   Pitt's  Paouyic. 

PittTs  Surpaate  Marie.    Ken. 
Mi  Maria 


SnrpaM  Maria l4MiiM,  (jtneomeUf  iftam  Awmmn gardem4 

An  English  market  fruit,  introduced  by  Mr.  Eenrick.  It  was 
ntised  from  the  seed  of  the  Marie  Louise,  but  is  greatly  vrfe* 
riour  to  it.  Its  principal  merit  seems  to  us,  to  be  its  beauty  and 
surprising  fertility,  its  long,  thrifty  branches  being  literally  load, 
ed  with  fruit  It  is  handsome,  but  in  flavour  it  is  third  rate, 
quite  poor,  and  soon  decays. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong-pyrifbrm,  (sometimes  turbinate,) 
usually  shaped  a  little  like  a  Jargonelle.  Skin  yellow,  but 
nearly  covered,  in  the  sun,  with  brownish-red^  and  a  little  ms- 
setted.  Stalk  curved,  fleshy  at  the  base  where  it  joins  the  frait. 
Flesh  juicy,  soft,  sweet,  rather  coarse,  and  of  indi&rent  quality. 
September. 

[The  Surpasse  Marie  Louise  of  some  European  gardens,  is 
the  Compte  de  Lamy,  a  very  fine  pear.] 

151.  Paqubnct. 

A  new  pear,  introduced  from  France,  by  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It 
proves  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  pyriform.  Skin  green  at 
first,  becoming  dull  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  patches  of 
russet  at  both  extremities,  and  dotted  with  the  same.  Stalk 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Calyx  stiff,  open,  set  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  with  sweety  ndi, 
and  perfumed  flavour.     October  to  November* 

152.  Pknnstltakia. 

* 

Smith's  PenniylTania. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  a  seedling,  originated  by  J.  B.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well  known  amateur.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  good  pear,  of  second  quality.  Young  shoots  diverging, 
reddish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  brown  russet,  nearly  covering  a  dull  yellow^ 
ground,  and  becoming  russet  red  on  the  sunny  side.     Stalk  an 
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Fif .  1791.    Fmmnfhamia, 

inch  and  a  half  long,  obliquely  planted,  without  depression,  but 

a  fleshy  base.    Ckljx  small,  basin  very  shallow.     Flesh  yel* 

lowish-white,  not  very 

fine    grained,     juicy, 

half    melting,     sweet 

and  rioh,  with  a  highly 

perfumed,  musky  fla- 

▼our.    Middle  and  last 

of  September. 

158.  PaiNOKSs  OF 

Oramob.     Lind. 

Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

PrinoeHe  d'Otmnn. 
PimoeMe  Gonqulte. 

The  Princess  of 
Orange  is  a  pleasant, 
crisp,  juicy  pear,  of 
second  quality.  Its 
long  and  upright  shoots 
bear,  witn  us,  very 
regular  crops  of  rich 
looking,   ruddy  pears. 


nf.180. 


^Onrafft 
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It  is  a  Flemish  variety,  raised  by  the  Count  Goloma,  in  1802. 
Young  wood  long,  light  olive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  or  a  little  less,  roundish.  Skin  cinna- 
mon  russet  in  the  shade,  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  reddish 
russet,  mixed  with  a  little  orange,  in  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  long,  planted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  pale  yellowish- white,  crisp,  juicy,  flavour 
vinous— -sugary,  relieved  by  acid,  and  when  in  perfection,  ex- 
cellent.     October  and  November. 

154.  Pope's  Scablbt  Major. 

We  have  discontinued  the  cultivation  of  this  pear,  as,  though 
very  handsome,  it  is  quite  inferiour.  Fruit  rather  lan[e,  obo- 
vate,  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek.  Stalk  long  and  thick 
eye  rather  small.  Flesh  white,  breaking,  and  rather  dry. 
Last  of  August. 

Pope's  Quaker  is  another  variety,  a  little  better  in  quality, 
but  not  comparable  to  many  other  Sorts  of  the  same  time.  Fruit 
very  fair,  middle  sized,  oblong-pyriform,  smooth  yellow-russet, 
juicy,  melting  and  pleasant.  October.  Both  these  pears  are 
natives  of  Long  Island,  N.  T. 

155.  Paillbau.    Van  Mens.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  Belgian  pear,  of  good  quality,  but  rather  coarse  grained. 

Fruit  medium  size,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyrifbrm.  Skin 
rough,  greenish-yellow,  dotted  with  greenish  gray  dots,  and 
marked  with  patches  of  russet.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  very 
stout,  obliquely  inserted  with  a  fleshy  base.  Calyx  in  a  basin 
slightly  depressed.  Flesh  juicy,  sweet  and  good.  Early  in 
September. 

15B.  Queen  of  the  Low  Countries.    Ken.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

Seine  det  FiiyB  Bas.    V<m  Mont. 

This  fine,  large,  and  handsome  fruit,  was  transmitted  by  Dr. 
Van  Mons  to  Mr.  Manning,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was 
<<  the  most  perfect  of  pears.  '  Without,  as  yet,  quite  equalling 
this  high  character  here,  it  proves  worthy  of  extensive  trial. 

Fruit  large,  often  very  large,  broad  pyriform,  tapering  ab- 
ruptly to  the  stalk.  Skin  in  the  shade,  dull  yellow,  dotted  and 
russetted  around  the  eye,  and  overspread  with  fine  dark  red  on 
the  side  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved, 
and  planted  without  depression.  Calyx  very  small,  and  with 
fbw  divisions^  set  in  a  pretty  deep  basin.     Flesh  white,  buttery, 
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Fig.  181.    Qmm  ^  ike  Low  Countrim. 

melting  and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sub-aoid,  vinous  flavour. 
Early  in  October. 

157.  QuiLLBTBTTB.    Van  Mons. 

A  new,  and  odd-looking,  late  autumn  fruit,  of  the  first  qual- 
ity,  recevied  from  Van  Mons,  and  which  deserves  a  general 
trial. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  flattened. 
Bkin  greenish,  nearly  covered  with  dull,  iron-coloured  russet. 


TBB  FBAl. 


Stalk  about  ts 
inch  and  a  ha.f 
long,  and  set  wtur 
out  depreesioo,  bjt 
with  a  peculia: 
fleshy  svellinf  s: 
its  poiat  of  insei- 
tioQ.  Calyx  ex- 
tremely  sixal!, 
sometimes  abor- 
tive, set  in  a  oar- 
row,  rather  deef 
basin.  The  flesh 
is  white,  buttery, 
and  melting,  rid}, 
sweet,  and  per- 
fumed.  Novem- 
ber. 

158.  Rbinb  Caio- 
LiNB.     Thotn^. 


A  pretty    look- 
ing,         European 
pear,  ripening  late 
Fig.  189.    QmZZeMfe.  in     autumn,     but 

coarse,  and  only  fit  for  cooking.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  nar. 
row-pyriform.  Skin  smooth  yellowish-green,  becoming  yellow 
at  maturity,  with  a  rich,  brownish-red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  ourved,  planted  with  little  or  no  cavity.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  rather  dry  and  indifferent  in  quality.  November — tuai 
will  keep  for  several  weeks. 

159.  RsiNE  DES  PoiBES.    Thomp. 

This  French  pesr,  with  its  fine  name,  unfortunately  proves 
very  poor  and  worthless.  It  is  regularly  formed,  and  hand- 
some—quite distinct  from  the  Cumberland,  with  which  it  is  coq- 
sidered  synonymous,  by  some.     It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varying  from  turbinate  to  obtuse-pyriform, 
regularly  shaped.  Skin  smooth  greenish-yellow,  with  rarely  a 
very  little  red  on  its  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  fourth  loDg, 
slender,  inserted  with  little  or  no  depression.  Calyx  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.     Flesh  dry  and  poor.    September  and  October. 
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160.    RoussBLET  SB  Mbbsteh.    Van  Mods.  Hftn.  in  H.  M. 

Ferdinand  de  Meester  t    Nois, 


This  is  a  seed- 
ling of  Dr.  Van 
Mons^  and  is  a 
Tery  excellent 
pear  in  this  cli- 
mate, the  flesh 
melting  and  au- 
g^ary,  though  a 
little  rough. 

Fruit  of  medi- 
um size,  roundish, 
'somewhat  flatten- 
ed.      Skin    pale- 
yellow,     quirked 
with    very    light 
russet  dots,    and 
washed  with  pale 
red  next  the  sun. 
Stalk     an     inch 
and  a  half  long, 
rather      slender, 
and  planted  some- 
what obliquely  in, 
or  by  the  side  of 
the   swollen,  ab- 
rupt end.    Calyx 
large,  open,  pla- 
ced   in    a    very 
slight  and  irregu- 
lar  basin.    Flesh  Fig.  183.   AonMlte  <i0  ilMftr. 

juicy,  melting,  sugary  and  rich,  but  a  little  rough,  which  does 
not  prevent  its  being  of  excellent  flavour!     October. 

Rousselet  de  Meester  is  the  name  by  which  this  fruit  was  re- 
ceived, but  we  suspect  that  it  is  the  Ferdinand  de  Meester,  a 
larger  and  better  pear  than  the  former  sort,  which  was  named 
by  Van  Mons  after  his  gardener.  [See  Aimale^t  de  la  Society 
d'HoriicuUure.    Paris.  Vol.  15,  p.  362.] 

161.  Raymond.    Man. 

The  Raymond  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  originated  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.  L  Wight,  in  the  town  of  this  nam'?.  It  has  a  jrood 
deal  of  the  flavour  of  the  White  Doyenn^,  and  is  a  productive 
pear,  often  of  the  first  quality,  and  if  the  tfee  wefe  i^  little  mor? 

S3 
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TBI  PXAX. 


vigoroas,  would  become  a  popular  variety.    Toung  shoots  Terf 
slender,  dark  yellowish  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  shaped  like  the  Doyeood 
Skin  yellow,  marked  with  russet  near  the  stalk,  and  tinged  wish 
a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  isaerted 
with  little  or  no  depression .  Ca- 
lyx round,  firm,  open,  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white, 
buttery,  melting,  and  very  ex- 
cellent. 

162.  RosTUZBs.    Man. 


The  Rostieser  is,  we  believe, 
a  Crerman  pear,  and  was  re- 
ceived from  the  nursery  of  the 
brothers  Baumann,  of  Bolwii- 
ler,  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  likely 
to  prove  a  capital  variety.  It 
bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  of  medium  stxe,  6b- 
loog-pyriforra.  Skin  a  dull 
3rellowi8h-green,  with  a  red- 
dish-brown cheek,  and  whitish 
dots,  light  russet.  Stalk  very 
long,  nearly  two  inches,  irregu- 
lar, slender,  set  with  very  little 
depression.  Calyx  open,  but 
little  sunk.  Flesh  juicy,  a 
little  coarse,  but  very  melting, 
•weet  and  delicious,  with  a  rich 
perfume.  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 


Kg.  184. 


163.   St.  Ghislain.  §  Thomp. 

A  most  excellent  Belgian  pear,  recently  originated  by  M. 
Dorlain,  and  introduced  into  the  Utlited  States  by  S.  G.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  of  Boston .  When  in  perfection,  it  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
but  on  some  soils  it  is  a  little  variable.  The  tree  is  remarkable 
for  its  uprightness,  and  the  great  beauty  and  vigour  of  its 
growth.     Young  shoots  light  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  pyrifbrm,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  to 
which  it  joins  by  fleshy  rings.  Skin  pale  clear  yellow,  with  a 
few  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  lonj;,  curved. 
Calyx  rather  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Core  small. 
Flesh  white,  buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sprightly  flavour. 
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Fig.  18&.    SLOkiMn, 
l!B4.  SuFBRFONDANTB,     Thomp. 

The  Superfondante  is  a  fine  French  pear,  of  the  same  class 
as  the  White  Doyenn6,  which  indeed,  it  strongly  resembles  in 
appearance  and  flavour.   Young  shoots  slender,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slightly 
inserted.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  marked  with  a  few  dots, 
and  sometimes  marked  with  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  fourth 
longy  set  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  rather  large,  in  a  shallow 
basin.    Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  good.    October, 

165.  St.  ANDst.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Imported  by  Mr.  Manning,  from  the  Brothers  Baumann,  of 
Bolwyller.     A  first  rate  variety. 

Fruit  medium  size,  obovate,  shaped  like  Henry  the  4th. 
Skin  light  greenish-yellow,  somewhat  dotted  with  red.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long.  Calyx  small.  Flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  and  excellent.  Early  in  Sep. 
tember. 

166.  Sullivan.     Man.  in  H.  M. 

Van  Mom,  No.  S89^ 

A  second  rate  seedling,  sent  to  this  country  by  Van  Mons, 
and  named  by  Mr.  Manning.    Toung  shoots  slender,  diverging, 
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reddish-brown.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong-pyrifonn.  Skin 
pale  greenish-yellow.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  stout, 
inserted  at  the  tapering,  pointed  end.  Flesh  juicy,  melting, 
sweet  and  pleasant.     September. 

167.    Sttrian.     Thomp. 

This  very  bright  coloured  and  excellent  pear,  comes  from 
England.  We  think  it  worthy  of  a  general  trial  in  the  middle 
states.  Like  the  Passe  Colmar,  it  often  produces  a  second  crop 
of  fruit,  which,  however,  is  seldom  good. 

Fruit  rather  large,  pyriform,  a  little  one-sided  and  irregular. 
Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  and  streaks  of  light 
russet.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved,  slender,  fleshy 
where  it  tapers  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  lai^e,  open,  and  set  in  aa 
irregular  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  not  very  fine  grained,  crisp. 
with  a  rich,  high  -  flavou  red  j  nice.     October. 

168.  Stbvens'  Genbsseb.  §  Man.  Thomp. 


Guernsey.    Pom.  Man, 
8fSph6n'a  Gem 


Fig.  186.    Steoeiu*  Oauuee, 


Summer  varieties.     Younir  shoots  diverging,  dark-gray. 


This  ad  mi. 
rable  pear, 
combining  io 
some  degree, 
the  excel- 
lence of  the 
Doyen  n6  and 
Bergamot,  is 
reputed  to  be 
a  seedling  oi 
Western 
New  -  York. 
It  originatol 
on  the  far:i 
Mr.  F.  ^'  ; 
vens,  of  Li- 
ma, Livi.ij- 
tonCo.jNVi' 
Alth3'  pi  w  1 
among  A  i- 
tumn  peafs, 
it  frequently 
ripens  her' 
at  the  end  of 
August,  '^• 
moBg  the  lalo 
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Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  resem* 
bling  that  of  the  Doyenn€  (or  Virgalieu.)  Stalk  about  an  inch 
lonj^,  stout,  thicker  at  the  b«i8e,  and  set  in  a  slight,  rather  one- 
sided depression.  Calyx  with  short,  stiff  divisions,  placed  in  a 
smooth  basin  of  only  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  half  but- 
tery, with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Gan- 
sel's  Bergamot.     First  of  September. 


169.  Sylyangb.     Nois.  Thomp. 

BeigMDOtte  Sylvf 
Green  Sylvange. 


Beigamotte  Sylvanse. 
ange.    lAncL 


A  pleasant,  juicy  pear,  which*  is  much  esteemed  by  some 
persons,  and  always  bears  good  crops  with  us.  Young  shoots 
stout,  upright,  dark  olive^ 

Fruit  roundish-obovate,  shaped  much  like  a  bergamot.  Skin 
rough,  pale  green,  with  a  slightly  darker  green  cheek,  a  good 
deal  marked  with  dark  dots.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  slightly  inserted.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather 
uneven,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  juicy,  tender 
and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  agreeable  flavour.  Octoberi 
and  keeps  a  long  time. 

170.  Shbncs. 

A  new  native  pear,  from  the  eastern  states.  It  soob  grows 
mealy  if  leA  on  the  tree,  but  ripened  in  the  house  is  remark- 
ably juicy  and  sprightly.  Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  Henry  the  4th.  Skin  light  yellowish- 
green.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender.  Calyx  in  a  narrow,  rather 
deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender  and  melting,  with  a  juicy, 
and  very  sprightly  flavour.     October. 

171.  SiBULLB.     Thomp. 
Beiiir6  8i«iilla. 

A  new  fruit,  very  lately  received  from  the  London  Society's 
garden,  and  so  far  as  it  is  yet  proved,  of  very  excellent  cha- 
racter. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  flattened.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
with  a  little  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  set  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  scarcely  at  all 
sunken.     Flesh  buttery,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good.    October. 

172.  Thompson's.  §  Thomp. 

This  new,  and  very  rich  flavoured  pear,  received  by  us  from 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  was  named  in  honour  of 

35* 
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Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  of  the  fruit  department,  ni  tba 
Society's  garden,  to  whose  pomologieal  acumen,  the  horticolta. 
ral  world  is  so  largely  indebted.  It  is,  appropriately,  a  fruit 
of  high  merit,  having  the  qualities  of  the  Passe  Colmar  and 
Doyenn€  somewhat 
combined,  but  with 
most  of  the  richness 
of  the  former.  It  is 
very  productive,  and 
merits  a  place  in 
every  collection  of 
pears.  Youn^  shoots 
diverging,  yellowish- 
olive. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  slight- 
ly irregular  in  sur- 
face. Skin  pale  lem- 
on yellow,  with  a  few 
small,  russetty  dots 
and  streaks.  Stalk 
pretty  stout,  an  inch 
or  more  long,  insert- 
ed in  a  blunt,  uneven 
cavity.  Calj'x  open, 
stiff,  oflen  without  di- 
visions,  basin  slightly 
sunk.  Flesh  white, 
buttery,  melting,  with 
a  rich,  sugary,  slight- 
ly aromatic  flavour. 
October  and  Novem- 

173.  SwAif'fl  Eoo.    Thomp.  Lind. 

llioor.|bwl  Egg,  moorrtdStg  ifwrnn  Bottom  gmritmM, 

The  Swan's  Egg  is  an  old  English  pear,  valued  in  Britaio, 
for  its  great  hardiness  and  the- large  crops  it  bears  as  a  stan- 
dard, where  comparatively  few  pears  succeed  without  beiRg 
trained.  In  this  country  it  is  little  esteemed,  for  no  mao, 
where  so  delicious  a  fruit  as  the  Seckel  can  be  had  merely  for 
the  trouble  of  planting,  will  care  to  retain  so  ordinary  a  kind  as 
the  Swan's  Egg.  Branches  long,  upright  or  waving,  dark 
coloured. 

Fruit  small,  oval,  inclining  to  obovate.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  long,  slender,  inserted  with  very  slight  depression.    Skin 
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pale  green,  washed  with  pale  browo  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dot. 
ted  with  brownish  specks.  Calyx  small,  set  on  the  narrow 
crown  without  being  sunk.  Flesh  soft,  juicy,  with  a  sweet, 
somewhat  musky  flavour.     October. 

174.  Sbcksl.  §  Coxe.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Seekle  .  Srdde. 

Sickel.  Ifad  Cheeked  SedwL 

New-York  Red  Cheek. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  American  pear  the  rich* 
est  and  most  exquisitely  flavoured  variety  known.     In  its  high- 

ly  concentrated,  spicy,  and 
honied  flavour,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed, nor  indeed  equalled, 
by  any  European  variety. 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  the 
tree  is  the  healthiest  and  bar- 
diest  of  all  pear  trees,  forming 
a  fine,  compact,  symmetrical 
head,  and  bearing  regular  and 
abundant  crops  in  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  we  consider 
no  garden  complete  without 
it.  Indeed  we  think  it  in- 
dispensable  in  the  smallest 
ffarden.  The  stout,  short, 
jointed  olive-coloured  wood, 
Fig.  188.    S^SdT^  distinguishes  this  variety,  as 

well  as  the  peculiar  reddish-brown  colour  of  the  fruit.  The 
soil  should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  manure  frequently,  when 
the  size  of  the  pear  is  an  object.  The  Seckel  pear  originated  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia.* 


*  The  precise  origin  of  the  Seckel  pear  k  unknown.  The  firrt  pomologieti  of 
Europe  have  pronounced  that  it  is  ontirely  distinct  ftom  any  European  variety, 
and  its  affinity  to  the  Rousselet,  a  well  known  German  pear,  leads  to  iho  suppo- 
sition that  the  seeds  of  the  latter  pear  having  been  brought  here  by  some  of  the 
C?f  rmaiis  settling  near  Philadelphia,  by  chance  produced  this  supenour  seedling. 
However  this  may  be,  the  following  morceoa of  its  history  maybe  relied  on  as  au- 
thentic, it  having  been  rplatfd  by  Uie  late  venerable  Bishop  White,  whose  tena- 
city of  nv  niory  is  well  known.  A  bout  BO  years  ago,  when  the  Bishop  was  a  lad, 
iliere  was  a  well  known  sportsman  and  cattle  doaler  in  Philadelphia,  who  was 
fiuniliarly  known  aa  **  Dutch  Jacob."  Every  season,  early  in  the  autumn,  on 
rvturninc  fn>m  lii^  shooting  excurnfons,  Dutch  Jacob  regaled  his  neighbors  with 

C>ari  of  an  oniiKnally  delicKHn  O&vour,  tlie  seciyst  of  whoee  place  of  growth, 
iwover.  he  wonltl  never  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  dtvu'ging.  At  length  the 
Holland  Land  Company,  owning  a  roni«iderabl«  tract  soutli  of  the  city^  disposed 
of  it  in  parcels,  ana  Diitch  Jacob  thonsecurvd  the  Krooad  on  which  nis  favorite 
pear  tree  stood,  a  fine  strip  of  land  near  the  Delaware.  Not  kmg  aftor* 
wards,  it  became  the  fitrm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  who  introduced  this  remarkable  fruit  ta 
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ft  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  Hosaclr,  in  1819,  and  th« 
fruit  was  pronounced  by  th«  London  Horticultural  Society,  ex- 
ceeding;  in  flavour  the  richest  of  their  autumn  pears. 

Fruit  small,  (except  in  rich  soils,)  regularly  formed,  oboyate. 
Skin  brownish-green  at  first,  becoming  dull  yellowish-brown,  with 
a  lively  russet  red  cheek.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slightly  curved,  and  set  in  a  trifling  depression.  Ca- 
lyx small,  and  placed  in  a  basin  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Flesh 
whitish,  buttery,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  peculiarly  rich, 
spicy  flavour  and  aroma.  It  ripens  gradually  in  the  house 
from  the  end  of  August  to  the  last  of  October* 

175.  StTRPASSB  ViROAUEin  §  Man. 


Burpaan  VligonlMM. 


The  precise  on- 
sin  of  this  very 
delicious  fruit  is 
m)t  known.  It 
was  flrst  sent  out 
from  the  nursery 
of  the  )ate  M. 
Andrew  Parmen- 
tier,  of  Brooklyn, 
under  this  name» 
and  is,  perhaps  an 
tinreeognized  fo- 
reign pear,  so 
named  by  him 
in  allusion  to  its 
surpassing  the  fa- 
vourite Virgalieu, 
(White  Doyenn^) 
ofNew-York.  We 
consider  it  one  of 
the  finest  of  Au- 
tumn pearsy  de- 
serving extensive 
dissemination.  It 
bears  regularly 
and  welL  Young 
shoots  long,  up- 
^^S^U  yellowish- 
brown. 


Tig.  189.    Surpmm  Vv^goiiev. 


poblle  notiee,  and  it  reeeiTe^  his  mune.  Afrrwards  the  propertjr  was  addfsl  to  (he 
vaMt  Mtate  of  th«  latn  Stephen  Ciirard.  11ie  original  tree  xill  eibte,  (or  did  a  ft* « 
yMis  aoo,)  vigoroaa  and  fraitftil.  SpRcinif>C9  o(  it*  pears  Wf !▼;,  qnite  laieiy'> 
ahifaitea  at  the  aaaaal  ebowi  oT  the  Pennay  Ivania  Borticultiiral  Society. 


^^-J 
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Pruit  rather  large,  obovate,  sometimes  roundish-obovate. 
5k in  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  with  a  very  few  minute  dots, 
ind  rarely  a  little  faint  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  not  deeply  planted  in  a  cavity  rather 
higher  on  one  side.  Calyx  rather  small,  and  pretty  firm,  set  in 
a  slight,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  fine  grained 
and  buttery,  abounding  with  delicious,  high  flavoured,  aromatic 
juice^  different  fromjhat  of  the  Doyennl.     October; 

176.  Urbanistb.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

The  Urbaniste  is  a  fruit  for  which  we  confidently  predict  the 
highest  popularity  in  this  country.  In  its  delicious  flavour  it 
connpares,  perhaps,  more  nearly  with  the  favourite  old  Doyenn^ 
or  Virgalieu,  than  any  other  fruit,  and  adds,  when  in  perfection, 
a  delicate  perfume,  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  handsome  size  and 
appearance,  and  remarkably  healthy  habit,  commend  it  for  those 
districts  where,  from  neglect  or  bad  soil,  the  Doyenn^  does  not 
flourish.    The  tree  is  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  and  though 
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it  does  not  begin  to  bear  so  early  as  some  of  the  new 
it  yields  abundant  and  regular  crops,  and  gives  every  m&t^, 
of  a  long-lived,  hardy  variety.  For  the  orchard  or  gmrder  ■ 
the  middle  states,  therefore,  we  consider  it  indispensable.  ^ 
80  many  other  fine  sorts,  we  owe  this  to  the  Flemish,  it  hmrz: 
been  originated  by  the  Count  de  Coloma,  of  Malines.  it  n.- 
first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1823.  Young  shoots  ^> 
right,  short-jointed,  grayish  yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large,  pyramidal  obovale.  Se- 
smooth  and  fair,  pale  yellow,  with  gray  dots,  and  a  few  ne^, 
streaks.  Stalk  about  an  inch  loifg,  rather  stout,  and  ioeertfj  . 
a  well  marked  or  rather  broad  depression.  Calyx  small,  cl:>^ 
and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  which  is  abruptly  and  rather  de^ ' 

sunk.  Flesh  wiiii-. 
(yellowish  at  the  co7« 
buttery,  very  mehz: 
and  rich,  with  a  crc> 
ous,  delicious  jui^^ 
delicately  perfuin*':. 
Ripens  from  the  last  c:' 
September  till  the  esd 
of  November,  if  kept 
in  the  house. 

1T7.  Veetk  Lokgo. 
Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

LongGreea. 
Muttth  Water. 
New  Aonunii. 
Muscat  Flooii. 

The  Long  Green,  or 
Verte  Longue,  is  u 
agreeable,  refreshir^ 
fruit,  remarkably  juicr 
and  sprightly.  It  iko 
bears  most  abuudaat 
crops. 

Fruit  long.pyrifbn&, 
narrowing  a  good  deal 
from  the  middle  towards 
both  ends.  Skin  green 
even  at  maturity,  with 
numerous  minute  dote. 
Stalk  about  an  inch 
Kg.  191.    Verta  Lmgw.  long,  straight,  planted 

a  little  on  one  side,  and  without  depression.  Calyx  small,  set 
on  the  very  narrow  crown,  which  is  scarcely  hollowed.  Flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  slightly  perfumed,  very  excel- 
lent flavour.     Last  of  September  to  middle  of  October 
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"There  k  a  small  and  inferioor  variety,  known  also  as  the 
Mouth  Water. 

V  BRTB  LoNouB  Panachbb,  (.  VctU  hfigue,  StassCj  Culotte  de 
^)  or  Striped  LRXlg  Green,  resembles  the  foregoing  in  all 
respects,  except  that  the  first  is  prettily  striped  with  yellow  and 
greea .     It  ripens  at  the  same  tinie« 


Fig.  19S.    Vam  Mom  hum,  U  Ckn. 

178.  Van  Moks  L^ir  Lb  Clerc.  §  Thomp.  in  Gard.  Mag. 
ThiB  new  fruit,  which  has  of  late  created  so  much  sensation 
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in  the  pomotogical  world  oo  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  borop 
for  the  first  lime  in  this  country,  the  past  season,  and  is  likely 
to  sustain  its  high  character  as  one  of  the  m<»t  delicious  of  Au- 
tumn  Pears,  '*  combining  the  properties  of  ^rge  size,  handsome 
appearance,  and  rich  flavour."  Our  outline  is  from  a  sp<*cijiieo 
just  produced  by  Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  whose  standard  pears 
are  unriyalled  in  New-England. 

Tan  Mons  L€on  le  Clerc  was  originated  by  M.  IAqu  le 
Clero,  an  amateur  cultiirator,  of  Layal,  in  France,  who,  ii. 
naming  it,  desired  to  couple  his  own  name,  with  that  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  Van  Mons—**  le  grand  prfttre  de  Pomona."  Its 
shoots  strong,  upright,  olive. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  himself,  had  previously  raised  a  lar^re  wmter 
fear  of  tolerable  quality,  but  very  inferiour  to  this,  which  be 
had  named  simply  L^on  le  Clerc.  [See  Lfon  le  Clerc  in  a 
succeedini;  page.]  As  this  was  known  by  many  as  Van  Mons's 
hfion  le  Clerc,  it  was  naturally  confbonded  with  the  Van  Mons 
L^n  le  Clerc — the  present  variety,  and  when  the  latter  came 
into  notice,  and  was  sold  in  England  at  a  guinea  a  plant,  hun- 
dreds of  the  inferiour  kind  were  sold  under  the  same  name,  and 
conlbunded  with  it.  Incorrect  grafts  were  albO  sent  to  this  coun- 
try, but  the  genuine  kind  has  finally  been  obtained,  and  proved. 

F/uit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  yellowish,  much  mingled 
with  brown  over  nearly  the  whole  surface,  and  slightly  russet- 
ed  near  the  stalk.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout, 
obliquely  inserted,  with  littTe  depression.  Calys  small,  6pen, 
■at  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buuery  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary  flavour.     October  and  Noren^ber 

179.  Van  Buebit.    Wilder,  Mss. 

An  American  seedling,  raised  by  Grov.  Edwards  of  New- 
Haven,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Col.  Wilder  of  Boston.  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  fruit,  of  second  quality  only  for  the  table, 
but  very  excellent  for  baking  and  preserving,  and  kiteben 
use  generally.  • 

Pniit  large,  ohovate,  rather  flattened  at  the  eye.  Skin  clear 
yellow,  with  a  rich  orange-red  blush  next  the  sun,  regularly 
dotted  with  conspicuous  brownish  specks,  and  slightly  touched 
with  greenish  and  russet  spots.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  sweet  and 
perfumed. 

160.  WixxiAM    Edwards'.     Wilder.  Mss. 

This  fruit  is  from  the  same  source  as  the  foregoing,  and  pro- 
mises to  take  its  place  among  the  buttery,  autumn  pears  of  the 
first  quality. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse.pyrifbrm,  terminating  rather  ab- 
ruptly  at  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  and  at  maturity,  pfofusely 
dotted  with  red  and  russet  points  or  dots  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
yellowish- white,  buttery,  melting,  very  sugary  and  rich.  Sep- 
tember. 

181.    Wilbur. 

The  Wilbur  is  a  native  fruit,  which  originated  in  Somerset, 
Mass.,  and  has  recently  been  brought  into  notice.  It  will 
not  rank  above  second  quality.  Shoots  slender,  yellowish- 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  sia^e,  obovate.  Skin  dull  green  and  and  rus- 
seted.  Stalk  three-fourthaofan  inch  long,  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression.  Calyx  prominent,  basin  scarcely  sunk. 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  slightly  astrin- 
gent.   September. 

162.  WjLKmsoir.  §  Man.  Thomp. 

This  is  a  native 
pear,  first  brought 
into  notice  about  15 
years  ago.  The 
.-riginal  tree  grows 
on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
J.  Wilkinson, Cum- 
berland, Rhode 
Island.  In  the 
middle  states  it 
proves  a  roost  ez- 
oellent  late  pear, 
coming  between 
the  autumn  and 
winter  sorts,  wor- 
thy of  general  cul- 
tivation. The  tree 
is  very  thrifty,  har- 
dy, and  a  regular 
bearer.  The  shoots 
tre  long,  upright, 
stout,  greenish-yel- 
low. The  fruit  is 
very  fair.  In  the 
neighborhood  of 
Boston,  as  a  stand- 
ard tree,  it  does 
not  succeed  so  well. 
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Fruit  of  mediam  size,  oboTate,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin  smooU 
and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  dotted  with  brown  points.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a.  quarter  long,  rather  stout,  inserted  with  little  or  no 
depression.  Calyx  small,  open,  and  firm,  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  very  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  rich,  with 
a  slight  perfume.     October  io  December. 

168.  Washington.  §  Man.  Ken. 

BobeitMNL 

A  beautiiul  oval 
American  pear  of  Tery 
excellent  quality,  which 
is  a  native  of  Delaware. 
It  was  discovered  there  in 
a  thorn  hedge,  near  Naa- 
man's  creek,  on  the  estate 
of  Col.  Robinson*  about 
50  years  ago.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive 
and  distinct  of  our  native 
dessert  pears.  Young 
shoots  slender,  diverg- 
ing, reddish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
oval-obovate,  regularly 
formed.  Skin  smooth, 
clear  lemon -yellow,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  reddish 
dots  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  inserted 
even  -  with  the  surfiice, 
or  with  a  slight  depres- 
sion. Calyx  small,  part- 
ly closed,  and  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  melt- 
ing,  sweet  and  agreea- 
ble. Middle  of  Septem- 
ng.VH,    Watkmgitm.  her. 


184.  Yat.     Lind.  Thomp. 
Tatte. 
A  Dutch  pear,  recently  introduced,  which  is  said  to  be  a  very 


*  The  original  tree  is  said  to  be  still  standing,  and  bears  14  to  16  buaheli 
annually. 
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excellent  variety,  and  a  very  abundant  bearer.     The  trees  have 
slender,  drooping  branches. 

Fruit  rather  small,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  and  a  lit- 
tle compressed  on  its  sides.  Skin  dense  brown  russet,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  round,  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender, 
and  planted  obliquely,  without  depression.  Calyx  very  small, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin..  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sugary,  perfumed  flavour.     September. 


Class  in.     Winter  Ftark. 


185.  Angora. 

This  pear,  recently  introduced  Into  the  United  States,  pur. 
ports  to  come  from  the  town  of  Angora,  near  Constantinople, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  delicious 
winter  pears  of  the  latter  city.  The  fruit  is  said  to  weigh  from 
two  to  five  pounds,  to  be  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  to  have  a 
crisp  flesh  and  sprightly  flavour,  and  to  keep  till  May.  It  will 
no  doubt  bear  the  coming  season,  and  it  is  doubtful,  taking  into 
account  the  diflerence  of  climate  in  Turkey,  whether  it  proves 
much  more  than  a  good  cooking  pear  here.*  Spurious  sorts 
have  been  sold  for  the  Angora — such  as  the  Pound  Pear  and 
Catillac  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  sort  is 
what  has  been  received  in  this  country  as  the  true  Angora. 

186.  BEURRt  d'Arsmbbro.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Dqc  d*Amnbeig.  D'Arembeig  Phr&iL 

Deachaimw.  L'OrpheUne. 

Colmar  Deschampt.  Benrre  dea  Oiphelinei. 

The  Beurr6  d'Aremberg  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of  winter 
dessert  pears  in  our  climate.  It  is  a  fine,  large  fruit,  very 
high  flavoured,  bears  most  abundantly,  and  always  keeps  and 
matures,  with  perhaps  less  care  than  any  other  winter  fruit  in 
the  house.  Its  flavour  is  of  the  rich  vinotM  kind — sugar,  ming- 
led with  acid — and,  when  in  perfection,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
pine  applb.  This  vinous  flavour  is  not  so  agreeable  to  some 
persons  as  the  sugary,  and  such  will  prefer  the  Winter  Nelis 
and  Glout  Morceau  to  the  present  variety. 

The  Beurr6  d'Aremberg  was  raised,  not  long  since,  by  the 
Abb6  Deschamps,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hospice  des  Orphelines, 

*  We  notice,  since  writing  the  above,  that  two  aorls  introdaced  into  the  Parii 
.rdens  from  Constanttnopte  under  this  name  liave  borne,  and  both  an  very  fai- 
"^    nt,  one  being  the  Catillac. 
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at  iBnghein.  Noisette,  the  French  ntirseryman,  haying  introb 
duced,  about  the  same  time,  another  fine  pear  ffom  the  garden 
of  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  gave  it  the  name  of  Beurr6  d'Arero. 
berg.  This  latter  pear  proved  to  be  the  Glout  Morceau,  and 
hence  arose  the  confusion,  which  still,  in  some  measure,  exists 
between  the  English  and  French  works  respecting  it — the 
Beu rr<  d' Aremberg  of  many  French  catalogues,  being  tlie 
Glout  Morceati.  The  two  sorts  are,  however,  easily  dtstio- 
guished.  The  fruit  of  the  d' Aremberg  has  a  short,  or  thicker 
stalk,  usually  bent  to  one  side ;  its  flavour  is  vinous,  instead  of 
sugary,  and  its  wood  is  stronger,  with  more  deeply  serrated 
leaves.  Branches  clear  yellowish-brown,  dotted  with  pale 
specks. 


Fig.  195.    Seurri  d^ArenAerg, 

Fruit  obovate,  but  narrowing  a  good  deal  to  the  stalk.    Skin 

thick,  rather  uneven,  pale  greenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow  at 

maturity,  with  many  tracings  and  spots  of  light  russet.     Stalk 

short,  half  an  inch,  to  an  inch  long,  thick,  and  very  fleshVi 
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especially  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  and  usually  planted  very 
obliquely.  Calyx  short  and  small,  mt  in  a  deep  basin.  Flesh 
Mrhite,  buttery,  and  meking,  with  an  abundant,  rich,  delicious 
vinous  juice.     December. 

187.  BeurrI:,  Eastbr.     P.  Mi^.  Thomp. 


Beigaiiioct«  de  la  Penteodte. 
BeurrI  de  la  Penteodte. 
Beorr^  d^Hiver  de  BraieQei. 
I>i>yenn6  d'Hiver. 
Uoyimn^  do  Printempa 
BeurrI  Roapd. 
Uu  Pim. 


BeurrI  de  PAnneii 

Philippe  de  Pfiqaei. 

Beii  ChaumoQttlle  tiet  grok 

Chaamootel  tres  groa 

Canning. 

Seignetur  d'Hiver. 


The  Easter  BeurrI  is  considered  abroad,  one  of  the  very 
best  late  winter  or  spring  pears.  It  seems  to  require  a  rather 
warmer  climate  than  that  of  the  eastern  states,  to  arrive  at  full 
perfection,  and  has  disappointed  the  expectation  of  oiany  oulti- 


ng.  196.    EattarBatrri 
36* 
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vators.  It  bears  well  here,  but  is  rather  variable  in  quality. 
In  good  seasons,  if  f>acked.away  in  boxes  and  ripened  off  in  t 
warm  room,  it  is  a  delieious,  melting,  buttery  fruit.  The  tree 
grows  upright,  and  thriftily,  with  reddish  yellow  shoots.  It 
requires  a  warm  exposure  and  a  rich  soil,  to  give  fine  fruit  is 
an  open  standard  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundish^bovate,  often  rather  square  in  figure. 
Skin  yellowish-green,  sprinkled  with  many  russetty  dots,  and 
some  russet,  whieh  give  it  a  brownish  cheek  in  some  specimens. 
Stalk  rather  short,  stout,  planted  in  an  abruptly  sunken,  obtuse 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  but  little  sunk  among  the  plaited 
folds  of  the  angular  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  veiy 
buttery,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour. 

188.  Bbukr^  Ghis  d'Hiter  NoirvBAir.    Thomp. 

A  new  variety,  which  comes  to  us  from  France,  with  a  high 
reputation,  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  late  pears.  It  is  just  io- 
troduced  into  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  almost  round.  Skin  rather  smooth,  entirely  nis- 
seted  and  having  a  slight  red  tinge  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk 
very  thick  and  short,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  very 
small,  basin  slightly  sunken.  Flesh  white,  very  melting  and 
fine  grained,  with  an  abundant,  sugary,  slightly  perfumed 
juice,  rather  richer,  but  somewhat  resembling  a  fine  Brown 
BeurrO.     February. 

189.  Beitrr^,  Mollett's  Gubrnset.     Thomp.* 

MoUet's  Goenuey  ChaumonteUe.    Ken, 

Mollett's  Guernsey  Beurr6  is  a  new  English  variety,  raised 
by  Charles  Mollet,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey  ;  it  has  the 
reputation  of  a  fruit  of  the  highest  quality,  "  very  melting  and 
buttery,  with  a  very  rich  Chaumontel  flavour.'*  Its  adaptation 
to  our  climate  remains  ye^to  be  proved. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval-pyriform — there  being  oflen  a 
remarkable  extension,  or  prolonged  neck  of  the  fruit  where  it 
unites  with  the  stalk.  Skin  rather  uneven,  yellow  and  yel- 
lowish-green, nearly  covered  on  one  side  with  dark  cinnamon 
brown  russet,  in  stripes  and  tracings.  Stalk  an  inch  Ion?, 
pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  the  fleshy  extended  nfH5k  of  the 
fruit.  Calyx  large,  with  widely  expanded  divisions,  and 
placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  exceedingly  melt- 
ing and  buttery,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.     December. 

*  In  Gftrdener'B  Chronicle,  1842,  p.  37  nnd  85. 
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190.  BettkbI:  Rance.  §  Thomp. 


Beurr^  Rance.     lAnd. 
Hardenpont  du  Printemps. 
Beurre  Epine. 


Beurr^  de  Flandre. 
Josephine,  incorrectly  of  some. 
Beurr^  de  Ranz. 


The  Beurr6 
Rande  is  consi- 
dered by  all 
English  cultiva* 
tors,  the  best 
very  late  pear 
yet  generally 
known.  With 
us  it  is  in  eating 
fVom  March  to 
May,  ripening 
in  succession  if 
brought  in  sepa- 
rate parcels 
froni  a  cool  to  a 
warm  apart- 
ment. It  is  not  a 
handsome  fruit, 
always  remain- 
ing green  ^  and 
rather  rough, 
but  its  long  keep- 
ing quality  ren- 
ders it  an  indis- 
pensable variety 
in  every  good 
garden.  In  New 
England  it  does 
not  mature  well, 
and  is  frequent 
ly  second  rate. 
It  is  excellent 
here,  and  still 
better  farther 
Fig.  197.    Bevrri  Ranee.  south.  The 

wood  18  brownish-yellow,  straggling  in  growth,  and  ratber  pen- 
dulous  when  in  bearing,  and  when  the  tree  has  attained  a  mode« 
rate  size  it  bears  well. 

.Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyri form.  Skin  dark  green, 
even  at  maturity,  rather  thick,  and  dotted  with  numerous 
russet  specks.  Stalk  rather  slender,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  set  in  a  slight,  blunt  depression,  op  often  without  any  cavity. 
Calyx  quite  small,  and  set  in  a  basin  very  little  sunk.     Flesh 
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greenish- while,  melting,  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  full  of  sweet, 
rich  juice,  of  excellent  flavour.* 

This  is  a  Flemish  p^ar,  raised  by  M.  Hardenpont,  of  Mons. 
Its  name  is^  properly,  Beurrl  de  Ranee,  from  the  name  of  the 
village  in  which  it  was  raised,  near  Mons. 

•  191.    Beurr^  Bronz&b.    Thomp. 

This  pear  has  as  yet,  only  proved  second  rate  with  us.  Fruit 
pretty  large,  roundish.  Skin  rough-ish,  greenish,  nearly  covered 
with  dull  russet,  becoming  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy  wad 
sweet,  of  tolerable  flavour. 

[The  Beurr6  Bronz6e  of  some  Boston  gardens,  is  the  Figue 
de  Naples.] 

192.  Bbzi  Vast.     Thomp.  Lind. 

The  Bezi  Vaet  has  been  considerably  cultivated  in  this  conn. 
try,  but  is  not  generally  considered  more  than  a  good  second 
rate  pear.     The  young  shoots  are  upright,  long,  dark  coloured. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  narrowing  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
rough-ish,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish,  with  many  russetty 
spots  and  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  in- 
serted in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
yellowish- white,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  somewhat  per- 
fumed  flavour.     November  to  January. 

193.  Broom  Park,    l^omp. 

This  new  pear,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's,  comes  to  us  with 
a  high  reputation,  ^<  partaking,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  ^*  of  the 
flavour  of  the  melon  and  pine  apple."  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  brown,  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  perfumed 
and  delicious.  Shoots  strong,  diverging,  dark  brown.  Decern* 
ber  to  January. 

194.  Bezi  d'H^ri.     Thomp. 

Best  Royal. 
FraoxiMsche  Romelbirne. 

This  is  a  very  excellent,  winter  stewing  pear,  which  bears 

*  As  we  have  stated  before,  a  g^reat  deal  depends  on  the  mode  of  koep?ng  wiiv 
ter  peare.  Thef  are  bent  uhen  packed  in  smaU  boxee  or  kegs,  with  lafen  of 
paper  between  them.  These  boxes  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar  or  ^- 
ret,  free  from  frost,  till  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  spason  of  their  matanty, 
wlien  they  should  be  brought Jnto  a  closet  or  room  of  warm  temperature  to  lipcn. 
In  this  way  the  fruit  will  auain  a  much  higher  flavour  than  if  ripened  io  tlw 
way,  and  without  shrivelliog. 
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inost  abundantly.  It  is  of  no  value  for  the  dessert,  but  \nrou1a 
probably  prove  a  good  market  fruit  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
forest  of  H€n  in  Bretagoe. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
a  reddish  blush.  Stalk  an  inoh  and  a  half  long,  slender,  ourved* 
Calyx  open,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  free  .from 
grit,  with  an  aniae-like  flavour.  Fit  for  cooking  from  October 
to  January. 

105.   Black  Worcbstbb.  §  Thomp. 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester.    ZtiuUtfoi. 
ParkioBon'ii  Warden. 

A  very  profitable  market  fruit,  bearing  always  heavy  crops  of 
kitchen  pears,  which  are  esteemed  for  cooking.  The  branches 
incline  downwards  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Young  shoots 
dark  olive,  diverging.  Fruit  large,  obovate  or  oblong.  Skin 
thick,  rough  green,  nearly  covered  with  dark  russet.  Stalk  one 
half  to  an  inch  long,  stout,  planted  with  but  little  depression. 
Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  hard  and 
coarse^  but  stews  and  bakes  well.     November  to  February. 

196.  B^RGAMOT,  Easteb.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Beiigamotte  de  nqaei.    Duk,  Winter  Bergamot. 

Bergamotte  d*Hiver.  Paddnncton. 

Bergamotta  de  Bugi.  Royal  Twirling. 

Beiiaiiioa*  de  Tonlouie.  Teiling. 

Robert'!  Keeping. 

The  Easter  Bergamot  is  a  second  rate,  winter  dessert  pear, 
but  it  is  one  that  we  consider  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  It 
bears,  with  us,  very  large  crops  of  handsome  •  pears,  which  are 
very  tender,  excellent  stewing  pears,  all  winter,  and  keep  ad- 
mirably till  late  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  agreeable  for  the 
table.  It  is  much  inferiour  to  the  Easter  Beurr6  for  eating,  and 
it  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  variety  by  the  rounder  form 
and  lighter  colour  of  its  fruit,  as  well  as  the  greenish  hue  of  the 
young  shoots.     It  is  a  thrifty  old  French  variety. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish-obovate,  narrow  at  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  greed,  thickly  speckled  with  conspicuous, 
light  gray  dots,  and  becoming  pale  yellowish  at  maturity.  Stalk 
varying  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  set 
in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  and  placed'  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy  ana  melting  at 
maturity,  with  a  sprightly  flavour.    February  to  May. 
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197.  Bbbgamottb  d'Hollandb.    Tbomp.  Duh. 

HoUftod  BeigmiDot    Laid,  Bergunotle  de  Foqgin. 

fieurr^  d'AUencon.  Amoselle. 

Beigamocta  d'Aile^non.  Locd  Cheaney*!. 

Ar.  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  which  will  keep  sound  till  May 
or  June,  and  becomes  then  of  good  second  rate  quality  for  the 
table.     Shoots  stout,  diverging,  olive  brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish.  Skin  green,  much  marbled 
and  covered  with  thin  brown  russet,  but  becoming  yellowish  at 
maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  crooked,  and 
planted  in  a  rather  shallow,  one-sided  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
with  few  or  no  divisions,  and  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  basin. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  with  an  abundant,  sprightly,  agreeable  juice. 

108.  Bon  CHRtTiBN,  Spanish.  §  Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Bon  Cfar^tiea  d'E^Mgne. 

The  Spanish  Bon  Chretien  is  a  kitchen  fruit  of  excellent 
quality,  the  handsome  appearance  of  which,  joined  to  its  occa- 
sional good,  flavour  when  raised  on  warm  soils,  renders  it  worthy 
of  a  place  among  dessert  fruits. 

Fruit  large,  pyrifbrm,  rather  irregular  and  one-sided  in  figure. 
Skin  at  maturity,  deep  yellow,  with  a  brilliant  red  cheek,  and 
dotted  with  reddish-brown  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  bent,  and  slender,  inserted  on  the  narrowed  end,  and  usually 
with  very  little  depression.  Calyx  small,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  rather  deep,  narrow,  irregulsr  basin.  Flesh  while,  crisp, 
or  half  breaking,  and  of  moderately  rich,  good  flavour. 

199.  BoN  CHBtTiEN,  Flemish.    Thomp. 

Bon  Chritien  Tore. 

The  Flemish  Bon  Chretien  is  an  excellent  cooking  pear.  The 
tree  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  fair.  Young  shoots 
diverging,  gray. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green,  and  brown 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  stews 
very  tender.     November  to  March. 

200.  Columbia.  § 

Columbian  ViigiilieiL 
Cotumbia  ViigalouM. 

This  splendid  American  pear  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
qualities,  and  will,  we  think,  become  more  generally  popular 
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than  any  other  early  winter  fruit.  It  ia  large^  hanasome,  very 
productive,  and  has  a  rich,  sugary  flavour,  resembling,  but 
often  surpassing,  that  of  the  Beurr6  Diel.  The  original  tree 
grows  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Casser,  in  Westchester  co.,  13  miles 
from  New- York.  Its  productiveness  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that  a  single  graft,  five  years  inserted,  has  borne  over 
four  bushels  in  a  single  season,  and  its  value  as  a  market  fruit, 
from  the  pears  having  readily  brought  six  dollars  per  bushel  in 
the  New. York  market.  The  tree  grows  upright,  with  stout 
brownish.yellow  shoots.  This  fine  pear  was  first  brought  into 
notice  a  few  years  since,  by  Bloodgood  dc  Co.,  of  Flushing. 
Young  wood  stout,  upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  formed,  obovate,  usually  a  little  ob 
long,  and  always  broadest  in  the  middle.     Skin  emooth  and  fair, 
pale  green  in  autumn,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  fine  golden  yellow. 
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with  occasionally  a  soft  orange  tinge  on  its  cheek,  and  dotted 
with  small  gray  dots.  Stalk  rather  wiore  than  an  inch  Ions', 
slender,  slightly  curved,  placed  towards  one  side  of  a  narrow- 
depression.  Calyx  of  medium  size,  partially . open,  set  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  very  fine  grained,  but 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  and  excellent,  aromatic  fla- 
voar.     November  to  January 

201.   COMSTOCK 
ComHock  Wfldii^. 

A  very  handsome,  bright  coloured  pear,  crisp,  jand  of  good 
second  quality,  and  a  very  ornamental  winter  dessert  fruit.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Washington,  Dutchess  oo.,  N.  Y^  and 
was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Comstock,  an  orchaxdist 
there.     Shoots  long,  upright,  reddish-yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  with  a  crimson  cheek.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long,  straight,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  and  if  well 
ripened,  with  a  sweet  and  sprightly  flavour.  November  to 
January. 

202.  Catillac.    Mill.  Duh.Thomp. 

CftdOkc,  Grooie  MogoL 

Gimnd  MoauqoB,    Kataeako^ 

The  Catillac  is  an  old  French  baking  and  stewing  pear,  of 
very  large  size  and  of  good  quality  for  these  purposes,  stewing 
tender,  and  of  a  fine  light  red  colour.  In  rich  soil  the  fruit  is 
often  remarkably  large  and  handsome. 

Fruit  very  large,  broadly  turbinate,  (flattened  top-shaped.) 
Skin  yellow,  dotted  with  brown,  and  having  sometimes  a 
brownish-red  cheek  at  maturity.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  inch 
long,  curved,  and  placed  in  a  very  narrow,  small  cavity.  Calyx 
short  and  small,  and  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  plaited  basin. 
Flesh  bard  and  rough  to  the  taste.    November  to  March. 

203.  Cross.    Hovey's  Mag. 
Winter  Ci 


A  new  and  delicious  melting  winter  pear,  which  originated  on 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Cross,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  The  ori« 
ginal  tree  is  not  more  than  19  years  old,  and  is  an  abundant 
and  constant  bearer.  It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  very  hardy  va> 
riety.  It  deserves  a  general  trial  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
Branches  rather  slender,  grayish-yellow. 
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Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish. 
Skin  smooth, a^ first 
pale,  but  ripening 
to  a  deep  yellow, 
with  a  red  cheek, 
and  marked  with 
numerous  russet 
dots,  and  patches  of 
russet  around  the 
eye.  Stalk  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  very  thick, 
planted  in  a  slight 
depression.  Calyx 
small,  basin  a  good 
deal  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  jui- 
cy, and  s^eet,  with 
a  rich  and  perfu- 
med flavour.  In 
eating  from  the  last 
of  November  to  the 
middle  of  Janua- 
ry,  but  chiefly  in  December. 


Fig.  199.    Cnu, 


204.  Cbaumontel.  §  Lind.  Thomp.  Nois, 


Bezi  de  Chaumontelle. 
Bearrd  d*Hiver.    Raz. 
Winter  Beurr6. 
Oxford  ChamnoateL 


0,JhJLPoiL 


This  grand  old  French  pear,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Chaumontelle,  in  France,  is  a  very  desirable  variety, 
where  it  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage — that  is,  in  a  warm  rich 
Boil ;  as  it  is  seldom  seen  in  perfection  in  a  cold  climate,  or  indif. 
ferent  soil.  When  grown  in  favourable  positions  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  excellent  fruit,  of  very  large  and  magni- 
ficent appearance.     Young  shoots  long,  slander,  dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  varying  from  obovate  to  oblong,  but  usually  ob- 
long and  irregular,  largest  in  the  middle,  and  narrowing  each 
way.  Skin  a  little  rough,  yellowish  in  the  shade,  dotted  with 
many  brownish  russet  dots  and  brownish. red  or  rich  deep  red  in 
the  sun.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  inserted  moderately  deep,  in 
an  angular  cavity.  Calyx  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep, 
uneven,  angular  basin.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting,  sugary,  with 
a  peculiar  and  agreeable  perfume.     November  to  Febn^ary* 
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Fig.  900i    Cknmtmid, 

205.  CoucAB.     O.  Duh.  Lind.  Mill. 

D'AimIi.  Colmu'  Ddi^ 

D«  Manne.  IncompanblA. 

Wintdr  Virgalien,  {ofmmtt) 


The  place  of  this  fine  old  variety,  has  of  late  been  mostly 
taken  by  the  newer  sorts — the  Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Ncli^ 
4ec»,  which  are  not  only  superiour  in  flavour,  but  much  hardier 
trees.  .  Still  it  is  a  good  variety,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  col- 
•lectiona— ^more  especially  in  the  middle  states.  The  1>ark  of  tbil 
tre0  Id  reifMirkably  rough. 
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Fruit  medium  or  large,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  palo 
greenish-yellow,  becoming  light  yellow  at  maturity,  dotted  with 
a  few  light  gray  specks. .  Stalk  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
tolerably  stout,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  cavity  often  one-sided  and 
uneven.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  wide  deep  basin.  Flesh 
melting,  half  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  rich  and  excellent  De- 
cember. 

206.  EcHAssERT.     O.  Duh.  Lind.  Nois. 

Eehaaterie.    Tftonqv  Besi  de  ChuMiie. 

Bexi  d'Ectmmtbf  Jagdbime. 

A  rich,  melting,  French  pear,  which  has  been  a  good  while 
in  cultivation,  but  still  holds  its  place  as  a  first  rate  fruit.  It  is 
but  little  known  in  this  countryr  The  wood  is  rather  weak,  with 
crooked  joints. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oval.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
green,  yellowish  at  maturity,  slightly  dotted  with  gray.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  straight,  somewhat  uneven,  planted  in 
a  narrow,  irregular  depression.  Calyx  open,  with  flat  divisions, 
placed  almost  level.  Flesh  melting,  buttery,  with  a  sweet, 
perfumed  and  sugary  flavour. 

207.  EscBBALD.     Thomp. 

A  Belgian  variety,  recently  introduced.  It  resembles  very 
considerably  in  appearance  the  Glout  Morceau,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  a  fine  variety  in  the  middle  states.  New-England  may 
be  too  cold  for  it. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  rather  square  in  figure,  one- 
sided, and  somewhat  knobby.  Skin  green,  dotted  with  brown, 
and  having  a  pale  brown  cheek.  Slalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  planted  obliquely  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  with  short, 
stiff  divisions,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited,  irregular 
basin.  Core  large.  Flesh  melting,  buttery,  sweet  and  excel- 
lent.   December. 

208.  FoNDANTE  nu  Bois.     Thomp. 

This  pear  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  this  country,  the  trees 
first  received  under  this  name  having  proved  to  be  the  Flemish 
Beauty.  Mr.  Thompson  says  it  '*  resembles  the  Passe  Colmar, 
is  almost  equal  to  it  in  quality,  and  keeps  longer." 

'*  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate ;  skin  greenish-yellow;  flesh 
juicy,  meltingj  of  first  quality.  Ripens  from  December  to 
February." 
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209.  FoRTUNis.     Bon.  Jard.  Thomp. 

La  Fortnn^  de  Parmentier. 
La  Fortune  de  Pans. 
B«aiT6  Fortoii^ 

A  new,  round,  russet  pear,  raised  by  M.  Parmentier,  of 
Bngbein.  It  came  to  us  with  the  reputation  of  a  fruit  of  the 
first  quality,  and  as  keeping  till  June  and  July.  It  has  fruited 
the  past  season,  and  proves  to  be  a  small  pear,  of  fair  quality, 
juicy  and  sprightly,  but  rather  astringent,  and  in  eating  until 
March  or  April.     It  deserves  further  trial. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  depressed.  Skin  cover- 
ed with  gray  russet.  Stalk  short,  with  a  fleshy  base,  tapering 
abruptly  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  small,  in  a  round,  smooth  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  not  high  flavoured.  De- 
cember  to  April. 

210.  Franc  RI^al  d'Hiter.    Thomp. 

FtancR^aL    Lad.O,Dyh. 
Fin  Or  d^Hiver. 

The  Winter  Franc  R6al  is  a  good  cooking  pear,  which  bean 
abundantly  with  us,  and  is  esteemed  for  stewing — as  its  flesh 
becomes  very  tender,  and  takes  a  pretty,  light  purple  colour. 
It  bears  well,  and  grows  upright,  with  wavy  leaves. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  speckled  with 
russet  brown,  and  having  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
set  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  crisp  and  firm.     In  use  from  December  to  March. 

211.  GiLOGiL.     Liad.  Thomp. 

Gile-o-gile.  Oarde  d^Ecoan. 

Poire  h  Gobert  Jilof  il. 

A  large,  showy,  globular  French  pear,  only  fit  fi)r  cooking. 
The  French,  we  see,  by  recent  accounts,  esteem  it  highly  for 
preserving.  It  grows  very  strong  and  upright,  and  bears  large 
crops. 

Fruit  large,  roundjsh.  Skin  thickly  covered  with  russet, 
with  a  reddish  russet  'cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
set  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  plaited 
hollow.     Flesh  very  firm  and  crisp.     November  to  February. 
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143.  Glout  Morcbau.     Thomp.  Lind. 


doaz 

Beurri  d'Hardenpont. 

£Cudenp<NR  d'Hiver. 

Colmar  d'Hiver. 

Heurr^  d'Uiver  Nouvelle. 

Linden  d'AuUHnne. 

B«uit6  d'Arembeig,  iwronghf,) 


.of  the 
jPrencA. 


Goulu  Morceau. 
Roi  de  Wurtciobei^. 
Krunprinz  FeidinaAd. 

von  Oettreich. 

Beorr^  de  Cambron. 
Got  Lac  de  Cambron. 
Hardonpont'i  Winterbntterbime 


The  Glout  Moroeau  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  the  recent  Flemish  winter  pears  ;  and  as  it  is 


Fi?.  20L    Olout  Morc&iu. 
perfectly  suited  to  our  climate,  bearing  excellent  crops,  it  should 
have  a  place  in  every  good  garden.     It  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  as  has  already  been  explained, 

37* 
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but  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  pear,  by  its  sweeter,  more 
sugary  flavour,  more  oval  figure,  and  more  slender  stalk.* 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  also  distinct,  having  dark  olive  shoots, 
spreading  and  declining  in  habit,  with  wavy  leaves. 

The  signification  of  Glout  Morceau,  is  greedy  morsel ;  but 
Mr.  Thompson  suggests  that  this  or  the  synonyme  Goulu  Mor. 
ceau  is  used  (in  the  same  sense  as  pois  goulu,  i.  e.  sugar  peas,) 
to  signify  honied,  or  sugared  pear,  which  is  most  appiopriately 
applied  to  the  present  fruit. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varying  in  form,  but  usually  obtuse^val, 
and  wider  towards  the  stalk  than  Beurr6  d'Aremberg.  Skin 
smooth,  thin,  pale  greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small  green 
dots,  and  sometimes  with  thin  patches  of  greenish-brown.  Stalk 
rather  slender  and  straight,  an  inch  or  more  long,  planted  in  a 
small,  regular  cavity.  Calyx  usually  with  open  divisions,  set 
in  a  moderately  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and 
smooth  in  texture,  buttery,  very  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary 
flavour,  with  no  admixture  of  acid.     December. 

213.  Groom's  Princsss  Rotix..     Thomp. 

A  new  English  fruit,  not  yet  proved  in  America,  but  having 
the  reputation  of  a  variety  of  the  first  quality.  It  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Groom,  the  famous  tulip  grower. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-brown,  with 
a  tinge  of  brownish-red,  and  some  russet  tracings.  Stalk  short 
and  thick,  set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Calyx  small,  open^ 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  a  little  gritty- 
Dear  the  core,  but  sweet,  and  high  flavoured.  January  and 
February. 

214.  Jaminettb.     Thomp. 

Sabine.  )  NoIm.    and         Jotephine. 

D'Aiuouie.  >  the  FrenA         Colaar  Jamiaette. 

Bettrr6  d'Aoatmle.  )  gardenB,  Haidoopont  da. 

The  Jaminette  (or  Josephine,  of  American  gardens,)  is  a 
very  excellent  winter  pear,  which  grows  strongly,  produces 
abundant  and  regular  crops,  and  is  well  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation.    It  was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Jaminette,  of  Metz, 

Fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  varying  in  form,  but  mostly 
obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  at  the  stalk.  Skin  clear  green, 
paler  at  maturity,  considerably  marked  with  russetty  brown, 
especially  near  the  stalk,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  brown 

*  Mr.  Hovey  evidently  Ggvitea  the  d'Areinbeiv  for  thi3  pear  in  h!k  MagAMumj 
vol.  ix.  p.  260.  " 
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dots.  Stalk  scarcely  an  inch  long,  rather  thick,  and  obliqueljr 
planted,  without  any  depression.  Calyx  open  and  firm,  set  in 
a  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  a  Httie  gritty  near 
the  core,  but  very  joksy  and  melting,  wkh  a  sugary,  aromatic 
flavour.     November  and  December. 

215.  Knight's  Monarch.    Thomp« 

This  new  and  most  delicious  pear  waa  originated  from  seed 
by  the  late  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Downton  Castle, 
England,  to  whom  the  horticultural  world  is  so  largely*  indebt- 
ed. He  called  it  the  Monarch,  because  he  considered  it 
superiour  to  all  others,  and  on  account  of  its  first  perfecting 
its  fruit  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  It 
seems  likely  to  stand  equally  high  in  this  country,  and  will,  we 
hope,  soon  become  widely  disseminated.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
grower  and  bears  abundantly. 

By  some  unlucky  error,  Mr.  Knight  transmitted  to  this  coun 
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try,  aad  diflseminated  partially  in  England,  sereral  years  ^go, 
grafts  of  a  worthless  sort  for  this  fine  pear,  which  in  no  way  re- 
sembled it.  The  Mae  sort  was  pretty  largely  propagated  and 
distributed  before  the  rrror  was  discovered.  The  two  are  rea- 
dily distinguished  by  their  wood.  The  true  Monarch  having 
yellowish  or 
fight  oliTe 
dbootfly        the 

rrious,  dark 
e    or   vio. 
let.* 

Fruit  large, 
obovate.  Skin 
yellowfsh- 
brown,  tinged 
with  red  on  the 
tunny  aide, 
and  thickly 
dotted  with 
pale,  gray 
specks.  Stalk 
rpmarkably 
short  and 

thlckj  set  with 
lilllp  or  no  de- 
pression. Ca- 
lyx open, 
placed  in  a 
father  fallow 
basin.  Flesh 
yellowish- 
white,  but- 
tery, melting, 
and  very  rich, 
with  a  slightly 

musky,       and  Fig.  80S.    Knight's  MmtardL 

rerj  delicious  flavovr.     In  perfection  in  January. 

216.  LitoN  LS  Glbbc.     Thomp. 
iJon  k  Clere  de  Loral.    Noit, 

This  is  a  good  cookins^  pear,  of  large  size,  and  yery  distinct 
from  the  celebrated  "  Van  Mons  L6on  le  Clerc,"  descril>ed  in  a 
foregoing  page.  In  favourable  seasons  it  is  of  tolerable  quality 
for  the  table. 

*  Mr.  Knight  was  deeply  mortified  at  thh  accidental  error,  and  is  caid  u>  haw 
remarked,  thai  be  would  glaJly  have  sacrificed  JC10,000  rather  thnn  it  shDoU 
haTe  oceuned.    Would  that  Miine  nuneryiDea  were  aa  oomaentioaa ! 
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Fruit  large,  obovate,  but  swollen  at  the  crown,  and  narrow- 
ing  a  good  deal  at  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  smooth,  a  little  glossy, 
with  russetty  spots  at  either  end,  and  some  large  dots.  Calyx 
large,  with  long,  straight,  narrow  divisions,  and  placed  in  a 
slight  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty  stout,  swol- 
len at  its  point  of  insertion.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  and 
rather  firm,  with  a  tolerably  pleasant  flavour.  December  to 
April. 

217.  Louise  Bonne.    O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Loiiiae  Bonne  lUal. 
St.  Germain  blanc. 

An  old  French,  winter  pear,  which  bears  regularly  with  us, 
but  is  so  inferiour  to  many  more  newly  originated,  that  we  do 
not  think  it  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little  rounded  towards  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  pade  green.  Stalk  short,  seldom  an  inch  long, 
Btraighty  a  little  swollen  where  it  is  set  on  the  fruit.    Calyx 

small,  open,  very 
slightly  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  rather  coarse 
grained,  melting, 
sweet,  and  pretty 
good.    December. 

218.  Lewis.  §   Man, 
Ken.  Thomp. 

This  is  an  excellent 
winter  pear,  which 
originated  some  thirty 
years  ago,  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
of  Roxbury,  and  was 
first  described  and 
brought  into  notice 
by  that  veteran  and 
zealous  amateur  of 
fruits,  Samuel  Down- 
er, Esq.,  of  Dorches. 
ter,  near  Boston.  It 
is  a  very  profitable 
market  fruit,  bearing 
enormous  crops  ;  in- 
deed, this  is  the  chief 
fault  of  the  tree,  and 
the  soil  should  there- 
fig.  304.    LeuM.  fore  be  kept  rich,  or 
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ih%  pears  will  necessarily  be  small.  The  fruit  has  the  good 
quality  of  adhering  closely  to  the  tree,  is  not  liable  to  be 
blown  ofT  or  injured  by  early  frosts,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  till  late  in  the  season.  The  tree  grows  vigorously, 
and  has  long,  drooping  branches,  of  dark  olive  colour. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  thick,  dark 
green  in  autumn,  pale  green  at  maturity,  with  numerous  rus- 
setty  specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  nearly  even  with 
the  surface.  Calyx  large,  with  wide  spread  divisions,  basin 
almost  level.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  rather  coarse  grained, 
melting,  juicy  and  rich  in  flavour,  with  a  slight  spicy  perfume. 
November  to  February. 

219.  Locke.    Hov.  Mag. 

Locke's  N«w  Bewrt. 

This  is  a  new  native  fruit,  very  lately  originated  from  seed 
by  Mr.  James  Locke,  an  extensive  orcbardtst  in  West  Cano- 
bridge,  Mass.  From  the  few  specimens  we  have  tasted,  we 
should  judge  it  to  be  a  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  The  wood 
considerably  resembles  that  of  the  St,  Germain,  from  a  seed  of 
which  Mr.  Locke  believes  it  to  have  been  produced. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
ish-green,  slightly  mottled  with  spots  of  darker  green  and  bits  of 
russet.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  set  without  depression.  Calyx  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  very 
melting  and  juicy,  with  an  excellent,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour. 
November  and  December. 

220.  Lawrbncb. 

The  Lawrence  pear  is  a  new  variety,  which  will,  undoubtedly, 
take  its  place  among  those  of  the  first  quality.  It  is  a  seedling, 
which  sprung  up  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
two  other  pear  trees  only,  the  St.  Germain  and  the  White  Do. 
yenn6,  and  bears  some  proofs,  in  its  qualities,  of  being  a  natural 
cross  between  the  two.  Messrs.  Wilcomb  and  King,  nursery, 
men,  of  that  place,  first  introduced  this  pear  to  notice ;  we 
learn  from  them  that  it  produces  regular  and  abundant  crops, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  inclined  to  rotor  shrivel,  commencing  to  ripen 
in  October,  and  will  keep  till  March.  The  tree  is  moderately 
vigorous,  and  has  thorny,  rather  slender,  light  yellowish.brown 
shoots. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  narrowing  to  an  obtuse  end,  and  a 
little  irregular;  pale,  yellowish -green,  marked  with  small  patches 
of  greenish. brown.     Calyx  set  in  a  rather  deep  basin.     Flesh 
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yeHowish-wbitOy  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rery  rich  and  sugaiy 
flavour. 

221.  MoccAS.    Thomp. 

The  Moccas  is 
one  of  the  many 
seedling  fruits, 
originated  by  Mr. 
Knight.  It  has 
just  begun  to  pro- 
duce fruit  in  this 
country,  and 

proves  to  be  a  win- 
ter  pear  of  high 
quality. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate. 
Skin  fale  green, 
or  a  little  yellow* 
ish,  with  a  brown 
cheek,  and  pretty 
thickly  sprinkled 
with  small  brown 
russet  dots  and 
streaks.  Stalk 
long,  curved,  and 
inserted  without 
depression.  Calyx 
short,  •  partially 
closed,  set  .in  a 
narrow,  rather 
shallow  basin. 
Flesh  whitish.yel- 
low,  juicy,  melt- 
ing, with  a  rich 
and  excellent  flavour.    December. 


ng.804. 


222.  Mbssihb  Jban.    O.  Dub.  Mill.  Thomp. 


Messire  JeanOriik 
Measire  Jnui  Blanc 


MMP4re  leaaDori. 
Mr.  John. 

John. 


The  Messire  Jean  is  a  rich,  su^ry,  old  French  pear,  but 
rather  coarse  grained  and  gritty,  and  there fbre^only  of  second 
quality,  and  not  worthy  of  general  culture.     Shoots  dark  gray« 

Fruit  of  medium  size, -turbinate,  but  narrowed  a  little  to- 
wards the  eye  also.     Skin  somewhat  rough,  yellow,  nearly 
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ooTered  with  brown  russet.  -Stalk  an  ineli  long,  inserted  in  a 
small  wide  cavity.  Calyx  smail,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  plaited 
basin.  Flesh  gritty,  white,  crisp,  juicy,  and  breaking,  with  a 
very  sweet,  rich  Oavour.  In  deep,  warm,  and  favourable  soilsy 
it  is  sometimes  highly  excellent.     November  and  December. 

323.  Ni  Plus  Mbitkis.    Thomp. 

This  is  a  Belgian  pear,  one  of  Dr.  Van  Bfons'  seedlings, 
named  in  allusion  lo  Pierre  Meuris,  his  gardener  at  Bniasels, 
when  his  garden  there  was  about  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  an 
unprepossessing  looking,  uneven,  dull  russet  frait,  but  keeps 
admirably,  and  in  February  and  March,  is  really  of  very  fine 
flavour.  The  tree  ^rows  upright,  has  short  jointed,  olive  co- 
loured shoots,  and  boars  In  thick  bunches  or  clusters. 

Fruit  medium  or  rather  small,  roundish,  usually  very  ir- 
regular, with  swollen  parts  on  the  surface.  Skin  rough,  dull 
yellowish-brown,  partially  covered  with  iron-coloured  russet. 
Stalk  quite  short,  set  without  depression,  in  a  small  csavity. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery,  melting,  with  a  sugary,  and 
very  agreeable  flavour.    January  to  March. 

224.  Passb  Colsiah.  ^  Lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 


Pune  Cdmar  Epbieaax. 

Colimr  (;riii. 

Pbne  <?olrmr  G.is. 

Beurr*  Coimv  Grii,  dil  prfoel. 

Pfictsl. 

Fun(Jant«  dn  PuMseL 

Fimdaf  lie  de  Itton*. 

S«UfT^  (i'AlgMMHk 

ReginUit. 
ChaiMuuiV. 


ac  to 


Ctilmftr  HndenpoaC 
Present  de  M&hnvis. 
Maruue  Sucrfe  Jauoe, 
Souversin. 
Colniar  Soavemine^ 
Oambier. 
OlMie. 

CohiMur  Prenie 
Colmur  Doree. 
D^Anaiwa,  vV^jome.) 


Thft  Passe  Cblmar  i«  a  Belgian  pear  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  raised  by  ih<^  comisellor  llardenpont.  It  is  a  fruit  of  the 
first  quality  ;  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  winter 
pear  in  the  middle  states,  on  account  of  its  excellent  flavour, 
vigorous  growth,  and  abundant  bearing.  It  grows  indeed  al- 
most too  thrifty,  making  long,  bending  shoots,  and  owing  to  thia 
over-lusurfance,  the  fruit  is  often  second  rale  on  young  trees. 
This  should,  therefore,  be  checked  by  occasional  root-pruning, 
or  cutting  off  the  leading  roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  The  young 
shoote  are  of  a  lively  brownish-yellow,  and  the  tree  frequently 
bears  a  second  crop  of  fruit  on  its  after  growth.*  It  is  every 
way  superiour  t^the  old  Colniar. 


♦  To  tnmre  fine  fniit  of  the  Passa  Cuhnar,  prime  or  thin  oat  half  tbe  Ihiit- 
"^  m  Um  iDuiilh  of  March. 


worm  yiAis. 
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Fig.  205.    Pasm  Colmar. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varying  considerably,  from  obovate  to  ob- 
tuse-pyri  form,  but  most  usually  as  in  Fig.  205.  Skin  rather 
thick,  yellowish-green,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  a  good 
deal  sprinkled  with  light  brown  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  inserted  in  an  obtuse  uneven  cavity,  or  sometimes 
without  depression.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yeU 
lowish.white,  buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  aromatic 
flavour. 


225.  FouKD.    Coxe. 

Winter  Bell. 
Br«tagne  to  Conr. 

The  Pound,  or  Winter  Bell  pear,  valued  only  for  cooking,  is 
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one  of  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  middle  states.  Indeed, 
this  and  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  so  comrooo  in  Nev  Eng. 
land,  are  the  only  two  kitchen  pears  extensively  grown  in  Uus 
country.  The  pound  pear  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  often  weigh- 
ing a  couple  of  pounds  each*  It  is  also  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  a  profitable  orchard  crop.  The  trees  are  strong  and  heallby, 
with  very  stout,  upright,  dark  coloured  wood. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  an  old  Suropean  pear,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  described  in  the  books.  A  Belgian  pear  under  tl» 
name  of  Bretagne  le  Cour,  which  has  fruited  with  us  for  three 
years  past,  appears  to  be  identical  with  this. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  swollen  at  the  crown,  and  narrowing 
gradually  to  a 
point  at  the  in- 
sertion  of  the 
stalk.  Skin  ye]« 
lowish  •  green, 
with  a  brown 
cheek,  (yellow 
and  red  when 
long  kept,)  and 
sprinkled  with 
numerous 
brown  russet 
dots.  Stalk 
two  inches  or 
more  Ipng, 
stout,  bent. 
Calyx  crum. 
pled,  set  in  a 
narrow,  slight 
basin.  Flesh 
firm  and  solid, 
stews  red,  and 
is  excellent, 
baked  or  pre- 
served. 

226.  St.  Ger- 
main. O.Duh. 
Lind.  Thomp. 

St.  Germain  Gris. 
Saint       Geraiaia 

Jaane. 
Incotuue  la  Para. 

This   is    a 
well        known  fig.  806.    SLQermaiit, 
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and  capital  old  French  variety,  and  when  in  periection»  is 
sea  rcely  surpassed  by  any  other  juicy  pear.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  is  therefore  worth  little,  near 
the  sea-coast.  In  the  interiour,  and  in  the  warm,  rich  soils  of 
the  west,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  deserving  of  general 
cultivation.  The  tree  is  rather  a  slow  grower,  with  a  dense 
head  of  foliage, — the  leaves  narrow,  folded,  and  curved ;  the 
wood  slender,  and  light  olive  coloured. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  tapering  regularly  from  the  crown  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  yellowish-green,  marked  with  brownish  specks 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  tinged  with  a  little  brown  when  ripe. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  strong,  planted  obliquely  by  the  side  of  a 
small,  fleshy  swelling.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty ,  but  full  of  refreshing  juice,  melting, 
sweet,   and  agreeable  in  flavour.     November  and  December. 

The  Striped  Germain,  (St.  Germain  PanacMe^)  is  a  pretty 
variety  of  this  fruit,  diflering  only  in  being  exteornally  striped 
with  yellow. 

227.   St.  Germain,  Prince's.  §  Pom.  Man.  Thomp. 

Brown  St  Gemnin. 
Mew  St.  Gefmain. 

Prince's  St.  Germain 
is  a  seedling  from  the 
foregoing  pear,  raised 
at  rrinoe's  nurseries, 
at  Flushing,  about 
forty  years  ago.  It  is 
a  most  thrifly  and  har- 
dy tree,  with  dark  red- 
dish brown  shoots. 
The  fruit  keeps  as  well 
as  a  russet  apple,  is 
uniformly  good,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the 
best  late  pears  when 
under  good  cultivation. 
It  is  much  more  es- 
teemed in  the  eastern 
states  than  the  old  St. 
Germain. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  inclining 
to  oval.  Skin  nearly 
covered  with  brownish 
russet  over  a  green 
Fig.  807.   Prmc^a  s^  Germain.  ground,  and  becoming 
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dull  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  a  little 
curved,  and  placed  in  a  slight,  flattened  depression.  Calyx  large, 
open,  firm,  and  nearly  without  divisions,  set  in  a  smooth,  nearly 
flat  basin.  Flesh  yel lo wish- white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sweet, 
somewhat  vinous  and  very  agreeable  flavour.  November  to 
March. 

228.  Saint  Gsrbcaxn,  Branis's. 

This  is  a  new  variety,  received,  we  believe,  from  England. 
It  has  fruited  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  proves  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrowing  towards  both  ends. 
Skin  yellowish -green.  Stalk  short,  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  thick,  set  obliquely  on  one  side  of  the  end  of  the  fruit. 
Calyx  small,  stiff,  placed  on  the  narrow  crown,  mostly  without  a 
basin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 
November  and  December. 

229.  St.  Germain,  Uvedale's.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Uvedal's  Warden.  De  Tonneau..      }   of  ike 

Gennain  Baker.  Belle  d«  Jenev.  $  trauk 

Lent  St  Germain.  Piper. 

Pickering  Pear.  Union. 

Chamben'  Large. 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain  is  a  very  large  winter  pear,  only  iit 
for  cooking,  for  which  it  is  very  good.  It  is  an  English  variety, 
which  has  been  100  years  in  cultivation,  and  frequently  grown 
to  the  size  of  three  pounds  in  that  country.  In  this  country  it  is 
not  so  much  planted  as  others,  being  less  hardy.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  pound  pear. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong-pyriform,  obtuse  at  the  end,  and  taper- 
ing  to  the  eye.  Skin  yellowish  green  at  maturity,  with  a  brown 
cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  bent  and  planted  in  a  rather  deep, 
oblique,  angular  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  hollow. 
Flesh  white,  hard  and  astringent,  but  bakes  and  stews  well.  In 
use  from  January  to  April. 

230*   Vicar  op  Winkpield.     Thomp. 

Le  Car6.  )   of  Cfte 

Monsieur  le  Car6.  (  FrmdL 

Dumas. 

Bouigermeeter,  incorredly  qfBottan, 

Clion.    Keuridu 

This  large  and  productive  pear  was  discovered  not  long  since, 
as  a  natural  seedling  in  the  woods  of  Clion,  France,  by  a  French 
curate^  whence  it  obtainod  in  France,  the  familiar  names  of  Le 
Cur4y  or  Monsieur  le  Curi,    A  short  time  after  it  became  known 
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at  Paris,  it  was 
imported  into 
England  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rham, 
of  Winkfield, 
Berkshire,  and 
cultivated  and 
disseminated 
from  thence, 
becomingknown 
in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of 
London-  as  the 
Vicar  qf  Wink^ 
field.  Now,  al- 
though we  think 
Mr.  Thompson 
erred  in  adopt- 
ing this  English 
name  instead  of 
continuing  the 
French  title, 
yet  for  the  sake 
of  having  some 
uniform  stand- 
ard, we  shall 
follow  him,  con- 
sidering, howev- 
er, Le  Cur6  as 
the  genuine 
name.* 

We  should 
add  that  the 
same  fruit  was 
imported  to  Bos- 
ton and  here,  a 
few  years  ago, 
under  the  erro. 
neous  name  of 
Bourgermetter, 
and  considera- 
bly disseminated. 

With  regard  to  its  merits  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion — 
some  persons  oonsidering  it  a  fine  fruit.     It  has  borne  very  ad- 

^  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for  an  Engtinh  ^-cftrutentW,  !■  that  the 
French  (see  Bon  Jardinier,  1844,)  conrufie  this  pear.  Le  CuU^  with  the  SL  Letm$ 
BoiofericurjErm  flatbed  pear,  fit  oi^  for  ttewing  and  cooking. 
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Tnirablj  with  us  for  some  years  past.  It  is  always  remarioibly 
large,  fair  and  handsome.  We  think  it  always  a  first  rate  baking 
pear.  Occasionally  we  have  tasted  it  fine  as  a  table  pear,  but 
generally  it  is  astringent,  and  only  third  rate  for  this  purp(»e. 
If  ripened  ofTln  a  warm  temperature  however,  it  will  generally 
prove  a  good,  second  rate  eating  pear.  But  its  great  prodactiTe- 
ness,  hardiness,  and  fine  size,  will  always  give  it  a  promioent 
place  in  the  orchard  as  a  profitable,  market,  cooking  pear.  The 
tree  grows  thriftily,  with  drooping  fruit  branches.  Shoots  di- 
verging, dark  olive. 

Fruit  large  and  long-pyrifbrm,  often  six  inches  long,  and  a 
little  one-sided.  Skin  fair  and  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sometioies 
with  a  brownish  cheek,  and  marked  with  small  brown  dots. 
Stalk  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  obliquely  in- 
serted without  depression.  Calyx  large,  open,  set  in  a  basin 
which  is  very  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  greenish-white,  generally 
juicy,  but  sometimes  buttery,  with  a  good  sprightly  flavour. 
November  to  January. 

231.  ViaooirLEiTSE.    O.  Duh.  Poit.  Thooip. 

Poira-fflace. 
Chambrette. 
Bujaieuf. 

An  excellent  old  French  variety,  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  indifferent  crops,  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  the  middle  states. 
In  the  warmer  and  richer  western  states,  it  is  well  worthy  of  « 
trial.  The  tree  grows  strongly.  It  takes  its  name  from  Vir- 
goui6  a  small  French  village — ^the  place  of  its  ori^rin.  It  is* 
however,  a  very  different  pear  from  the  Virgalieu  of  New- York, 
which  is  the  White  Doyenn6. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oval,  obovate— handsomely  rounded  at 
both  ends.  Skin  very  smooth,  yellowish-green  at  maturity, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  gray  or  reddish  dots.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Calyx  small, 
placed  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin,  sometimes  scarcely  al  all 
sunk.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
November  to  January. 

232.  Winter  Nelis.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

N^lw  d'Hiver.  La  Bonne  Malinoiae. 

Bonne  de  Malines.  Miianatse  CuveUer. 

Beurrd  de  Malines.  Etourneau. 

The  Winter  Nelis  holds,  In  our  estimation,  nearly  the  same 
rank  among  winter  pears,  that  the  Seckel  does  among  the  au- 
tumnal varieties.  We  consider  it  unsurpassed  in  rich,  delicious 
flavour,  and  indispensable  to  every^ardcn,  however  small.    I^ 
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is  a  very  hardy  and  thrifty  tree,  and  bears  regular  crops  of 
pears  which  always  ripen  well,  and  in  succession.  'Branches 
diverging,  rather  slender,  light  olive. 

It  is  a  Flemish  pear,  and  was  originated,  above,  twenty  years 
since,  by  M.  Nelis,  of  Mechlin. 

Fruit  of  nie- 
dium  size,  or 
usually  a  little 
below  it,  round- 
ish-obovate,nar- 
rowed-in  near 
the  stalk.  Skin 
yellowish-green 
at  maturity,  dot- 
ted with  gray 
russet,  and  a 
good  deal  cov. 
ered  with  rus- 
set patches  and 
streaks,  espe- 
cially on  the 
sunny  side. 
Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  long, 
bent,  and  plant- 
ed in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Calyx 
open,  with  stiff, 
short  divisions, 
placed  in  a 
shallow  basin. 
Flesh  yellow- 
Hg.  »a    WhUerNeSt.  ish- white,     fine 

grained,  buttery  and  very  melting,  abounding  with  jiiice,  of  a 
rich,  saccharine,  aromatic  flavour.  In  perfection  in  December^ 
and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  January. 

233.  WiLHELMiNE.     Nols.  Bon.  Jard.  Thomp. 

WUhelmfaia.    Km. 

New,  and  lately  received  from  France,  where  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  late  winter  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  rather  nart*owcd  in  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  greenish-vHlow,  dotted  with  distinct  gray 
specks,  and  washed  with  a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted  in  a  slight,  rather  blunt  de- 
pression.     Calyx  largo,  opon,  set  level  with  the  surface,  or  a 
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little  projecting.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  Inittery  and  melting, 
with  an  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed  juioe.  February  and 
Maruh. 


Selection  of  choice  pears  for  a  small  garden,  to  ripen  in  sac* 
cession  from  July  to  April.  Madeleine,  Bloodgood,  bearbom's 
Seedling,  Bartlett,  or  William's  Bon  Chr6tien,  Andrews,  Sum- 
mer  Franc  R6al,  White  Doyenn^,  Seckel,  Fondante  d'Automoe, 
Gray  Doyenne,  Urbaniste,  Dunmore,  Marie  Louise,  Van 
Mons  Leon  le  Clero,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Dix,  Columbian,  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  (for  deep 
warm  soil,)  Beurr6  de  Ranz. 

Selection  of  very  hardy  and  good  pears  for  a  cold  cHmate. 
Fulton,  Bloodgood,  Seckel,  Stevens'  Genesee,  Heathcot,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Dix,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Buffum, 
Beurr^  Capiumont,  Andrews,  Bartlett,  Washington,  White  Doy- 
enn6,  Beurr6  Diel,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr6  d'Arembei^,  Prince's 
St.  Germain. 

Almost  all  the  varieties  do  well  in  the  interiour ;  the  old 
French  sorts  usually  better  than  with  us,  and  the  following  sorts 
are  generally  finer  in  a  warmer  climate,  say  that  of  Maryland, 
than  here  ;  Beurr6  de  Ranz,  Glout  Morceau,  Easter  Beurri, 
Messire    Jean,    St.    Germain,  &c. 

Perry  pears.  These  are  little  attended  to  in  this  country ; 
perry  being  made  from  the  most  common  varieties.  The  best 
English  perry  pears  are  the  following;  Oldfield,  Barland, 
Longland,  and  Teinton  Squash. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

THE    PEACB. 

Penioa  wdgarUf  Dec ;  JZomcec,  of  botanbta. 
PScher,  of  the  French ;  Pfindtbaum.  Oemian ;  PemoUbe&ooM^  Diiteh  ;  Peniet, 

Italian ;  and  El  MdocaUm,  Spanish. 

Thb  peach  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  China,  and  was 
bwught  from  the  former  country  to  Italy  by  iTie  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  was  considerably  cultivated 
in  Britain  as  early  as  the  year  1*550,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  the  early  settlers  somewhere  about  1680.  From 
Persia,  its  native  country,  its  name  in  all  languages — Persico— 
P6cher — Peach,  has  evidently  been  derived. 
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The  peach  is  a  rather  small  fruit  tree,  with  narrow,  smooth, 
serrated  leaves,  an^  pink  blossoois.  It  is  more  tender,  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  most. other  of  the  fruits  usually  grown  in 
temperate  climates.  It  is  never  raised  in  England,  and  not 
generally  in  France,  without  the  aid  of  walls.  Even  at  Mon« 
treuil,  near  Paris,  a  village  whose  whole  population  is  mainly 
employed  in  cultivating  the  peach  for  market,  it  is  grown 
entirely  upon  white- washed  walls.  China  and  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  the  only  temperate  countries  where  the 
peach  and  the  apple  both  attain  their  highest  perfection  in  the 
open  orchard.  The  peaches  of  Pekin  are  celebrated  as  being 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  of  double  the  usual  size.* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  peach,  that  with  its 
delicious  flavour  were  once  coupled,  in  the  East,  certain  notions 
of  its  poisonous  qualities.  This  idea  seems  vaguely  to  have 
accompanied  it  into  Europe,  for  Pliny  mentions  that  it  was  sup- 
posed  that  the  king  of  Persia  had  sent  them  into  Egypt  to  poison 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  As  the  peach 
and  the  almond  are  closely  related,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Knight  that  the  poisonous  peaches  referred  to,  were  swollen 
almonds,  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  prussic  acid. 
But  it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  the  peaeh  tree  seems  to  hold 
very  much  the  same  place  in  the  ancient  Chinese  writinga,that 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  the  old  scriptures,  and  the  golden 
Hesperides  apples  of  the  heathens,  do  in  the  early  history  of  the 
western  nations.  The  traditions  of  a  peach  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  when  eaten  conferred  immortality,  and  which  bore  only 
once  in  a  thousand  years — and  of  another  peach  tree  of  knowledge, 
which  existed  in  the  most  remote  period  on  a  mountain  guarded  by 
an  hundred^emons,the  fruit  of  which  produced  death,  are  said  to 
be  distinctly  preserved  in  some  of  the  early  Chinese  writings. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  these  extraordinary  trees^ 
it  is  certain  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  not  a  slip  or  sucker  has 
been  left  behind."  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
the  delight  which  a  fine  peach  of  modern  times  affords  to  the 
palate  and  the  eye. 

We.  believe  there  is  at  the  present  time,  no  country  in  the 
world,  where  the  peach  is  grown  in  such  great  quantities  as 
in  the  United  States^f  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mohawk 
river  to  Boston,  comprising  most  of  the  eastern  states,  they  do 
not  indeed  flourish  well,  requiring  some  artificial  aid  to  produce 

*  'I'he  Hoiticultuml  world  since  our  intercourse  has  been  put  upon  a  more 
favourable  footing  with  the  "Celestial  Empire," are  looking  with  great  ea^mera 
to  the  introdurtion  of  manjr  valuable  plants  and  trees,  the  Chinese  being  the 
moflt  curiou*!  and  skilful  of  merely  pmcticat  gardeners. 

t  It  will  amuse  our  readers  to  read  in  Mcintosh's  work,  "  The  Orchard,"  that 
'*  the  Americans  nsually  eat  the  clingstones,  while  they  reserve  the  irp'Mtones  fof 
feeding  tke  ptgn  !'* 
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regular  crops,  but  in  all  the  Middle,  Soothem,  and  Western 
States,  they  grow  and  produce  the  heaviest  crops  in  every  garden 
and  orchard.  Thousands  of  acres  in  New.Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  are  devoted  to  this  crop  for  the  supply  of  the 
markets  of  New. York  and  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  seen  in 
seasons  of  great  abundance,  whole  sloop  loads  of  fruit  of  second 
quality,  or  slightly  decayed,  thrown  into  the  North  river  in  a 
single  morning.  The  market  price  usually  varies  from  fiiiy 
cents  to  four  dollars  per  bushel,  according  to  the  abundance  of 
the  crop,  and  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season  at  which 
they  are  offered ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cenfs  being  considered 
a  good  retail  price.  Many  growers  in  New-Jersey  have  or- 
chards  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  trees  of  different  ages,  and 
send  to  market  in  good  seasons  as  many  bushels  of  fruit  from 
the  bearing  trees.  When  the  crop  is  not  universally  abundant, 
the  profits  are  very  large,  if  the  contrary,  they  are  often  very 
little.  Buty  as  in  siome  districts,  especially  in  New-Jersev, 
peaches  are  frequently  grown  on  land  too  light  to  produce  good 
crops  of  many  other  kinds,  the  investment  is  a  good  one  in  almost 
all  cases.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  great  peach  growin^r  district 
of  the  United  States,  will  one  day  be  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  With  an  equally  favourable  climate,  that  portion 
of  the  country  possesses  a  much  finer  soil,  and  the  flavour  of  hs 
peaches  is  unusually  rich  and  delicious. 

The  very  great  facility  with  which  the  peach  grows  in  this 
country,  and  the  numerous  crops  it  produces,  almost  without 
care,  have  led  to  a  carelessness  of  cultivation  which  has  greatly 
enfeebled  the  stock  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Union,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  has,  in  many  places,  produced  a  disease 
peculiar  to  this  country.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  j^ive 
some  additional  -  care  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach,  and  with  very  trifling  care,  this  delicious  fruit  may  be  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  for  many  successive  years. 

UsBS.  Certainly  no  one  expects  us  to  write  the  praises  of 
the  peach  as  the  most  delicious  of  fruits.  *<  To  gild  refined  gold." 
would  be  a  task  quite  as  necessary,  and  if  any  one  doubts  tb 
precise  rank  which  the  peach  should  take  among  the  diflTerest 
fruits  of  even  that  cornucopian  month — September — and  wish» 
to  convince  us  of  the  higher  flavour  of  a  Seckel  or  a  Monarch 
pear,  we  will  promise  to  stop  his  mouth  and  his  argument  with 
a  sunny  cheeked  and  melting  "George  the  Fourth,"  or  luscious 
"  Rareripe  !"  No  man  who  lives  under  a  warm  sun  will  hesi- 
tate about  giving  a  due  share  of  his  garden  to  peaches,  if  he  have 
no  orchard,  and  even  he,  who  lies  north  of  the  best  Indian  corn 
limits,  ought  to  venture  on  a  small  line  of  espalier,  for  the  sake 
of  the  peach.  In  pies  and  pastry,  and  for  various  kinds  of  pre- 
serving, the  peach  is  every  where  highly  esteemed.  At  the  south 
and  west,  where  peaches  are  not  easily  carried  to  market,  a  con- 
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Mderable  quantity  of  peach  brandy  is  annually  distilled  from 
them,  but  we  believe,  h-^  no  means  so  much  as  formerly.  Hogs 
are  fattened^  in  such  districts,  on  the  refuse  of  the  orchard  and 
distillery. 

In  Western  New. York,  and  indeed  in  ntost  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  peaches  are  largely  cultivated,  the  fruit  is  dried,  and 
in  this  state,  sent  to  market  in  very  large  quantities.  The  drying 
is  performed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  spent  ovens  ;  on  a  large  scale, 
in  a  small  drying  house  heated  by  a  stove,  and  fitted  up  with 
ventilated  drawers.  These  drawers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
formed  of  laths,  or  narrow  strips  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  air 
to  circulate  through  them,  are  (illed  with  peaches  in  halves. 
They  are  cut  in  two  without  being  peeled,  the  stone  taken  out, 
and  the  two  halves  placed  in  a  single  layer  with  the  skin  down- 
ward. In  a  short  time  the  heat  of  the  drying  house  will  com- 
plete the  drying,  and  the  drawers  are  then  ready  for  a  second 
filling.  Farther  south  they  are  spread  upon  boards  or  frames, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  merely ;  but  usually,  with  the  previous  pre- 
paration, of  dipping  the  peaches,  (in  baskets,)  for  a  few  minutes 
in  boiling  water  before  halving  them. 

The  leaf  of  the  peach,  bruised  in  water  and  distilled,  gives  the 
peach  water,  so  much  esteemed  by  many  for  flavouring  articles 
of  delicate  cookery;  and  steeped  in  brandy  or  spirits,  they 
communicate  to  it  the  flavour  of  Noyeau.  Indeed  a  very  good 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Noyeau  is  made  in  this  way,  by  using 
the  best  white  brandy,  which,  after  being  thus  flavoured,  is  sweet- 
ened with  refined  sugar  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
and  afterwards  decanted. 

Propagation.  The  peach  is  the  most  easily  propagated  of 
all  fruit  trees.  A  stone  planted  in  the  autumn  will  vegetate  in 
the  enisuing  spring,  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  may  be 
budded  in  August  or  September.  Two  years  from  this  time,  if 
left  undisturbed,  it  will,  usually,  produce  a  small  crop  of  fruit, 
and  the  next  season  bear  very  abundantly,  unless  the  growth  is 
over-luxuriant. 

In  nursery  culture,  it  is  customary  to  bury  the  peach  stones, 
in  autumn,  in  some  exposed  spot,  in  thick  layers,  covered  with 
earth.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  lie  all  winter.  As  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  ground  is  in  fine  friable  condition,  the  stones 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  cracked,  and  the  kernels  sown  in 
mellow,  prepared  soil,  in  the  nursery  rows,  where  they  are  to 
grow.  They  should  be  covered  about  an  Inch  deep.  Early  in 
the  following  September  they  will  be  fit  for  budding.  This  is 
performed  with  great  care  on  the  peach,  and  grafiing  is  there- 
fore seldom  or  never  resorted  to  in  this  country.  The  buds 
should  be  inserted  quite  near  the  ground.  The  next  season  the 
stock  should  be  headed  back  in  March,  and  the  trees  will,  in 
good  soil,  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head  in  one  year.    This 
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18,  by  far,  the  best  size  for  transplanting  the  peach— one  year 
old  from  the  bud. 

For  northern  latitudes,  for  oold  soils,  and  for  training,  the 
plum  stock  is  much  preferable  to  the  peach  for  budding  the  lioe 
varieties.  In  England  the  plum  stocic  is  universally  employed. 
The  advantage  gained  thereby  is,  not  only,  greater  hardihood, 
but  a  dwarfer  and  neater  habit  of  growth,  for  their  walls.  In 
France,  some  of  the  best  cultivators  prefer  the  almond  stock, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  would  check  the  over  productive- 
ness of  the  peach,  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  it  more  gene- 
rally in  this  climate.  Still,  healthy  peach  stocks  aflbrd  the  roost 
natural  foundation  for  the  growth  of  standard,  orchard  trees. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  protest  against  the  indiscriminate 
employment  (as  is  customary  with  some  nurserymen,)  of  peach 
stones  from  any  and  every  source.  With  the  present  partially 
diseased  state  of  many  orchards  in  this  country,  this  is  a  pnc- 
tice  to  be  seriously  condemned.  And,  more  especially,  as  with 
a  little  care,  it  is  always  easy  to  procure  stones  from  sectioos 
of  country  where  the  Yellowt  is  not  prevalent. 

For  rendering  the  peach  quite  dwarf,  the  MiraheUe  plusi 
stock  is  often  employed  abroad. 

Soil  and  situation.  The  very  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  ricb, 
deep  sandy  loam  ;  next  to  this,  a  strong,  mellow  loam  ;  then  i 
light,  thin,  sandy  soil,  and  the  poorest  is  a  heavy,  compact  clay 
soil.  We  are  very  well  aware  that  the  extensive  and  profitable 
appropriation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  lightest  sandy  soil  in 
New. Jersey  and  Delaware,  has  led  many  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  best  soil  for  the  peach.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  the 
short  duration  of  this  tree  in  those  districts,  is  unquestionably 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil  is  impoverished.  We 
have,  on  the  contrary,  seen  much  lar^^r,  finer,  and  richer  flavou^ 
ed  peaches,  produced  for  a  long  time  successively,  on  mellow  loam, 
containing  but  little  sand,  than  upon  any  other  soil  whatever. 

It  is  a  well  founded  practice  not  to  plant  peach  orchards  sac- 
cessively  upon  the  same  site,  but  always  to  choose  a  new  one. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  feet  apart  may  be  stated  as  the  limits 
of  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree  in  orchards — more  space 
being  required  in  warm  climates  and  rich  soils  than  under  the 
contrary  circumstances.  North  of  New. York  it  is  better  al- 
ways to  make  plantations  in  the  spring,  and  it  should  be  done 
pretty  early  in  the  season.  South  of  that  limit  it  may  usuallj 
be  done  with  equal  advantage  in  the  autumn. 

In  districts  of  country  where  the  fruit  in  the  blossom  is  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  spring  frosts,  it  is  found  of  great  advantage  \o 
make  plantations  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  northern  slopes  or 
elevated  grounds,  in  preference  to  warm  valleys  and  southern 
aspects.  In  the  colder  exposures  the  vegetation  and  blossoming 
of  the  tree  is  retarded  until  after  all  danger  of  injury  is  past* 
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Situations  near  the  banks  of  large  rivers  and  inland  lakes  are 
equally  arfmirable  on  this  account,  and  in  the  garden  where  we 
write,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  blossoms  are  not  injured 
once  in  a  dozen  years,  while  on  level  grounds  only  &ye  miles 
in  the  interiour,  they  are  destroyed  every  fourth  or  fifth  season. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  peach  orchards,  there  is  a 
seeming  disparity  of  opinion  between  growers  at  the  north  and 
south.  Most  of  the  cultivators  at  the  south  say,  never  plough 
or  cultivate  an  orchard  after  it  has  borne  the  first  crop.  Plough- 
ing bruises  the  roots,  enfeebles  the  tree,  and  lessens  the  crop. 
Enrich  the  ground  by  top-dressings,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  of 
rest.  The  best  northern  growers  say,  always  keep  the  land  in 
good  condition, — mellow  and  loose  by  cultivation, — and  crop  it 
very  frequently  with  the  lighter  root  and  field  crops.  Both 
are  correct,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  seeming  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

The  majority  of  the  peach  orchards  south  of  Philadelphia,  it 
will  be  recollected,  grow  upon  a  thin,  light  soil,  previously  rather 
impoverished.  In  such  soils,  it  is  necessarily  the  case,  that 
the  roots  lie  near  the  surface,  and  most  of  the  food  derived  by 
them  is  from  what  is  applied  to  the  surface,  or  added  to  the  soil. 
Ploughing  therefore,  in  such  soils,  wounds  and  injures  the  roots, 
and  cropping  the  ground  takes  from  it  the  scanty  food  annually 
applied  or  already  in  the  soil,  which  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  orchard  alone.  In  a  stronger  and  deeper  soil,  the  roots 
of  the  peach  tree  penetrate  farther,  and  are,  mostly,  out  of  the 
reach  of  serious  injury  by  the  plough.  Instead  of  losing  by 
being  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  heavier  soil  gains 
greatly  in  value  by  the  very  act  of  rendering  it  more  friable, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  naturally  sufficient  he^t  to  bea,r 
judicious  cropping  with  advantage,  rather  than  injury,  to  the 
trees.  The  growth  and  luxuriance  of  an  orchard  in  strong 
land,  kept  under  tillage,  is  surprisingly  greater  than  the  same 
allowed  to  remain  in  sod.  The  difierenoe  in  treatment  there- 
fore, should  always  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  or- 
dinary cases,  the  duration  of  peaoh  orchards  in  the  light  s^ndy 
soil  is  rarely  more  than  three  years  in  a  bearing  state.  In  a 
stronger  soil,  with  proper  attention  to  the  shortening  system  of 
pruning,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  twenty  or  more  years. 

Pruning.  It  has  always  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  this 
country  that  the  peach  requires  no  pruning.  It  has  been  allow- 
ed  to  grow,  to  bear  heavy  crops,  and  to  die,  pretty  much  in  its 
own  way.  This  is  very  well  for  a  tree  in  its  native  climate, 
and  in  a  wild  state,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peach 
comes  from  a  warmer  country  than  ours,  and  that  o«r  peaches 
of  the  present  day  are  artificial  varieties.  They  owe  their 
origin  to  artificial  means,  and  require  therefore,  a  systeni  of 
culture  to  correspond. 
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In  short,  we  view  this  absence  of  all  due  care  in  the  mana^ 
ment  of  the  peach  tree,  after  it  comes  into  bearing,  as  the  prioci. 
pal  original  cause  of  its  present .  short  duration,  and  the  disease 
which  preys  upon  it  in  many  of  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 
We  therefore  earnestly  desire  the  attention  of  peach  growers  tu 
our  brief  hints  upon  a  regular  system  of  pruning  this  valuable 
tree.  Of  course  we  speak  now  of  common  standard  trees,  in 
the  orchard  or  garden. 

A  peach  tree,  left  to  itself  after  being  planted,  usually  coro?^ 
into  bearing  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  has  a  well  shap^l, 
rounded  head,  full  of  small  bearing  branches,  and  well  garnish- 
ed with  leaves.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  is  on!y 
borne  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  previous  summer's  growih. 
in  a  young  tree  these  are  properly  distributed  throughout 
But  in  a  couple  of  seasons,  the  tree  being  left  to  itself,  the 
growth  being  mostly  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  principal 
branches,  the  young  shoots  in  the  interiour  of  the  head  of  the 
tree,  die  out.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  short  time  the  in- 
teriour of  the  tree  is  filled  with  long  lean  branches,  with  only 
youniT  shoots  at  their  extremities.  [See  Fig.  209.]  Any  one 
can  see  that  such  a  tree  can 
be  provided  with  hut  half  the 
number  of  healthy  strong 
shoots  for  bearing,  that  one 
M'ould  have  if  filled  through- 
out with  vigorous  young  wood. 
The  sap  flows  tardily  through 
the  long  and  rigid  branches, 
and   not    half  leaves    enough 

are    provided    to    secure    the  ^_.^==«.>.-_— 

proper    growth    of  the    fruit.  Rg.  209.    A peadk  tree,  wthoui  pni»»g^ 
And,      finally,     all     the     fruit  m  commonly  seen, 

which  the  tree  yields  being  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  they  often  break  under  its  weight. 

Now,  we  propose  to  substitute  for  this,  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  shortemng-in  system  of  pruning.  We  affirm, 
both  from  its  constant  success  abroad,  and  from  our  own  expe- 
rience and  observation  in  this  country,  that  putting  its  two  dis- 
eases out  of  the  question,  (which  we  will  presently  show  how  to 
avert,)  the  peach  may  be  continued  in  full  vigour  and  produc- 
tion in  any  good  soil,  for  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 

Let  us  take  a  healthy  tree  in  the  orchard  or  garden,  in  i^ 
first  blossoming  year.  It  is  usually  about  6  to  8  feet  high,  its 
well-s'iaped  head  branching  out    about  three   feet*  from  tb? 

•  We  think  low  head*  much  preferable  to  Iiljjh  ones  on  many  ***r**'^ 
They  shade  the  root,  which  imects  are  therefore  much  leas  liable  to  alla<*T  •'^ 
Ihe^  are  more  WfLhin  reach  both  for  pnming  and  gatlieriag.  * 
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ground.     It  has  never  yet  been  trimmed  except  to  regulate  any 
defirmity  in  its  sliapc,  and  thia  is  so  much  the  better. 

Al  the  end  of  February  or  as  early  in  the  sprinff  as  may  he, 
we  commence  pruning.  This  consists  only  of  skortening-'t. 
i.  c.  cutting  off  half  Ike  latt  year's  growth  over  the  whole  out- 
side of  the  head  of  the  tree,  atid  also  upon  the  inner  branches. 
As  the  usual  averaje  growth  is  from  one  to  two  feet,  we  shall 
necessarily  take  ofl'  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  It  need  not  be 
done  wiih  precise  measurement ;  indeed,  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  shortened  back  most,  in  order  1o  bring  up  the  others, 
and  any  long  or  projecting  limbs  that  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
head  should  be  (lut  back  to  a  uniform  length.  This  brings  the  . 
tree  into  a  well  rounded  shape.  By  reducing  ihe  young  wood  one 
half,  we  at  the  same  moment  reduce  the  cnmitig  crop  oce  half 
in  number.  The  remaining  half,  receiving  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  tree,  are  oi  double  ihe  size.  The  yoiing  shoots  which  start 
out  abundantly  from  every  part  of  the  tree,  keep  it  well  sup- 
plied with  bearing  wood  for  the  next  year,  while  the  greater 
luxuriance  and  size  of  the  foliage,  as  a  necessary  conseqtience, 

Eroduces  larger  and  higher  flavoured  fruit.*  Thus,  while  we 
ave  secured  against  the  prevalent  evil,  an  over  crop — we  have 
also  provided  for  the  full  nourish- 
ment of  the  present  year's  fruit, 
and  induced  a  supply  of  fruit  bear- 
ing nhoots  throughout  the  tree,  for 
the  next  season. 
4  This  course  of  pruning  is  fol. 

lowed   regularly,  every  year,  for 
ihe  whole  life  of  the  tree.     It   is 
done  much  more  rapidly  than  one 
would  suppose  ;  the  pruned  wounds 
e  too  small  to  cause  any  gum  to 
<w ;  and  it  is  done  al  the  close 
of  winter,  when  labour  is  worth  least  lo  the  cultivator. 

The  appearance  of  a  tree  pruned  in  ibis  way,  after  many 
years  of  bearing,  is  a  very  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  poor 
skeletons  usually  seen.  It  is  in  fact,  a  line  object,  with  a  thick 
low  bushy  head,  filled  with  healthy  young  wood,  [Fig.  210,] 
and  in  the  summer  with  an  abundance  of  dark  green,  healthy 
foliage,  and  handsome  fruit.  Can  any  intelligent  man  hesitate 
about  adopting  so  simple  a  course  of  treatment  to  secure  such 
valuable  results?     We  recommend  it  with  emire  confidence  lo 


■  It  la  writ,  in  ■hDrtcning-b&ck,  to  cul  off  the  ihooi  clow  above 
IMher  Ihiui  &  bliwom-bud.  Paw  penona  are  nWHre  buw  much  I 
bouiiy  of  the  Tniii  dependi  on  the  size  and  vigour  of  [he  leaven.  W 
two  peach  Uvta  of  the  nme  age  aide  by  nide,  onu  unpiuned.  ami  Ihl 
iHriy  Mhorltntd-ii,  and  buih  bearing  abuut  four  bushula.  That  of  Lhi 
iiuwaver,  of  double  iho  titr,  nnd  intomparably  finrt 
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the  practice  of  every  man  in  the  country  tkat    cultiyates  a 

peach  tree.     After  he  has  seen  and  tasted  its  goo<4  effects,  we 
do  not  fear  his  laying  it  aside.* 

Training  the  peach  tree  against  walls  or  espaliers  is  but  little 
practised  in  this  country,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston. 
Espalier  training,  on  a  small  scale,  is  however,  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  persons  desiring  this  fruit  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  country,  where  it  does  not  succeed  well  as  a  standard. 
Every  where  in  New-England  excellent  crops  may  be  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  Full  directions  for  training  the  peach  with 
illustrations  are  given  in  page  38. 

Insects  and  diseases.  For  a  considerable^  time  after  the 
peach  was  introduced  into  America,  it  was  grown  every  where 
south  of  the  40°  of  latitude,  we  may  say  literally  without  cvl 
iivation.  It  was  only  necessary  to  plant  a  stone  in  order  to 
obtain,  in  a  few  years,  and  lor  a  long  time,  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Very  frequently  these  chance  seedlings  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  the  finer  grafted  varieties  were  equally 
luxuriant.  In  our  new  western  lands  this  is  now  true,  excep. 
where  tne  disease  is  carried  from  the  east.  But  in  the  older 
Atlantic  states,  two  maladies  have  appeared  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  which,  because  they  are  little  understood,  have 
rendered  this  fine  fruit  tree  comparatively  short-lived,  and  of 
little  value.     These  are  the  Peach  borer^  and  the  Yellows. 

The  Peach  bober,  or  Peach-worm  {JE,geria  exitiosa.  Say.) 

m 

*■  While  this  is  going  through  the  Drew  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  followiaig 
remarkable  examples  of  the  good  efiectB  of  regular  pruning,  which  we  translate 
from  the  leading  French  Journal  of  Horticulture.  We  B»k  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  these  caaeu,  especially  after  perusing  our  remarks  on  the  Yellows  and 
its  cauf^e. 

'*  >I.  Duvilliera  laid  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  Horticulture,  an  account  of 
some  old  peach  trees  that  he  had  lately  seen  at  the  Chateau  de  Villiers,  near 
Fertifi-Aieps  (Seine-et-Oiee.)  These  trees,  eight  in  number,  are  growing  upon  a 
terrace  wall,  which  they  cover  perfectly,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  The  gardener 
assured  M.  Duviiiiers  that  they  had  been  under  his  care  during  the  thirty  yeara 
that  he  had  been  at  the  chateau,  that  they  were  as  large  when  he  first  saw  theni 
as  at  pres^ent,  and  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  at  least  tixiy  years  old.  We  cannot 
doubt  (says  the  editor,)  CAat  U  is  to  the  annual  pruning  that  these  peack  trees  owe 
this  lon^  lift ;  for  the  peach  trees  that  are  left  to  Ihemsdoes  in  the  latitude  of  Paris, 
never  hve  beyond  twenty  or  ihirtf  years.  M.  Duviiiiers  gave  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  these  trees,  and  slated,  what  it  is  more  inte- 
resting to  know,  that  although  all  their  trunks  are  hollow,  like  those  of  old  wil- 
lows, yet  their  vigour  and  fertility  are  still  quite  unimpaired.  (.Annales  de  la  So- 
ciete  dr  Horticulture^  tame  xxx.  p.  5S.) 

In  volume  35,  p.  67  of  the  same  journal,  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  peach 
tree  in  the  deme«ne  of  M.  Joubert,  near  Yille  neuve-le  Roi,  (d^parteraent  de 
I'Yunne.)  It  is  trained  against  one  of  ttie  wings  of  the  mansion,  covers  a  lai|;e 
space  with  its  branches,  and  the  circumference  of  its  trunk,  taken  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  is  two  feet  and  a  half.  It  is  knoum  to  be,  actuaUi,,  ofmnrt 
Vian  93  years  growth^  and  is  believed  to  be  more  than  lUO  years  old.  It  is  still 
in  perfect  heahh  and  vigour.  It  is  growing  in  strong  soil,  but  it  has  been  regs- 
lariy  subjected  to  an  uniform  und  severe  sy^itera  of  prunini?,  equivalent  to  our 
shortening-in  mode.  Where  can  any  peach  tree,  of  half  this  age,  be  found  in 
the  United  States — ^naturally  a  much  more  &vourable  climate  (or  it,  than  that 
•f  FVauce ! 
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doefl  great  misobief  to  this  tree  by  girdling  and  devouring  the 
T^hole  circle  of  bark  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
when  it  soon  languishes  apd  dies. 

'J'he  insect  in  its  perfect  state  is  a  slender,  dark  blue,  four 
winged  moth,  somewhat  like  a  wasp.  It  commences  depositing 
its  eggs  in  the  sofl  and  tender  bark  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
usually  about  the  l^ast  of  June,  but  at  different  times,  from  June 
to  October.  The  egg  hatches  anji  becomes  a  small  white  horer 
or  grub,  which  eventually  grows  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  penetrates  and  devours  the  bark  and  sap  wood,  and,  aAer 
passing  the  winter  in  the  tree,  it  enfolds  itself  in  a  cocoon  under 
or  upon  the  bark,  and  emerges  again  in  a  perfect  or  winged  form 
in  June,  and  commences  depositing  its  eggs  for  another  gene- 
ration. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  rid  our  trees  of  this  enemy.  In  fact 
nothing  is  easier  to  him  who  is  willing  to  devote  a  few  moments 
every  season  to  each  tree.  The  eggs  which  produce  the  borer, 
it  will  be  recollected,  are  deposited  in  the  sofl  portion  of  bark 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Experience  has  conclusively 
proved  that  if  a  small  quantity,  say  half  a  peck  of  air-slaked 
lime,  is  heaped  around  the  trunk  of  each  tree  at  the  end  of  May 
and  suffered  to  remain  till  October,  the  peach  borer  will  not  at- 
tack it.  It  has  been  tried  most  successfully  in  large  orchards, 
where  the  protected  trees  have  long  remained  sound,  while  those 
unprotected  have  been  speedily  destroyed  by  the  borer.  The 
remedy  undoubtedly  lies  chiefly,  in  covering  the  most  vulner- 
able portion  of  the  tree  from  the  attack  of  the  insect ;  and 
therefore  persons  have  been  more  or  less  successful  with  ashes, 
charcoal,  clay,  mortar,  and  other  protectives.  But  we  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  air-slaked  Ume  or  ashes,*  because  these 
more  fully  answer  the  purpose  as  protectives,  and  when  spread 
over  the  surface,  as  they  should  be  every  autumn,  they  form 
the  best  fertilizers  for  the  peach  tree. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  successful  mode,  and  it 
should  not  be  neglected  a  single  season.  Many  careful  and 
rigid  cultivators  prefer  a  regular  examination  of  the  trees  every 
spring  and  autumn.  On  removing  the  earth,  for  a  few  inches, 
the  appearance  of  gum  or  castings  quickly  indicates  where  the 
borer  has  made  bis  lodging.  A  few  moments  with  the  knife 
will  then  eradicate  the  insect  for  the  season.  This  is  a  very 
effectual  mode,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  so  simple  or  so  good  as 
the  other,  because  the  tree  is  always  left  exposed  to  attack,  and 
to  consequent  injury,  before  the  insect  is  dislodged. 

The  Yellows.  This  most  serious  malady  seems  to  belong 
exclusively  to  this  country,  and  to  attack  only  the  peach  tree. 
Although  it  has  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  peach  planter 
for  the  last  thirty  years— rendering  the  life  of  the  tree  uncer- 
tain,  and  frequently  spreading  over  and  destroying  the  orchards 
39*  •  Bleached  ashes. 
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of  whole  districts';  still,  little  is  known  of  its  nature,  and  nothing 
with  certainty  of  its  cause.  Many  slight  observers  have  con- 
founded it  with  the  effects  of  the  peaeh-borer,  but  all  persons 
who  have  carefully  examined  it,  know  that  the  two  are  totally 
distinct.  Trees  may  frequently  be  attacked  by  both  the  yel- 
lows and  the  borer,  but  hundreds  die  of  the  yellows  when  the 
most  minute  inspection  of  the  roots  and  branches  can  discover 
no  insect  or  visible  cause.  Still,  we  believe  proper  cultivation 
will  entirely  rid  our  gardens  and  orchards  of  this  malady,  and 
this  belief  is  in  part  borne  out  by  experiments  under  our  own 
inspection.  In  order  to  combat  it  successfully  it  is  necessary 
that  the  symptoms  should  be  clearly  understood. 

SympUms,  The  Yellows  appears  to  be  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, no  external  cause  having  yet  been  assigned  for  it.  Its  in- 
fallible symptoms  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  production  upon  the  branches,  of  very  slender  wtJj 
shoots,  a  few  inches  long,  and  bearing  starved,  diminutive  leaves. 
These  shoots  are  not  protruded  from  the  extremities,  but  from 
latent  buds  on  the  main  portions  of  the  stem  and  larger  branches. 
The  leaves  lire  very  narrow  and  small,  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  natural  size,  and  are  either  pale-yellow  or  destitute  of 
colour. 

2.  The  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This  takes  place 
from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  proper  season.  The  first 
season  of  the  disease  it  grows  nearly  to  its  natural  size ;  the 
following  season  it  is  not  more  than  half  era  fourth  of  that  size; 
but  it  is  always  marked  externally,  (whatever  may  be  the  natu- 
ral colour)  with  specks  and  large  spots  of  purplish  red.  Inter- 
nally, the  flesh  is  more  deeply  coloured,  especially  around  the 
stone  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  (and  sometimes  the  second 
appears  a  season  in  advance  of  the  flrst,)  are  undeniable  signs 
of  the  yellows,  and  they  are  not  produced  by  the  attacks  of  the 
worm  or  other  malady.  We  may  add  to  them  the  following  addi- 
tional remarks. 

It  is  established  beyond  question,  that  the  yellows  is  always 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  from  a  diseased  tree ;  that  the 
stock,  whether  peach  or  almond,  also  takes  the  disease,  and  finally 
perishes ;  and  that  the  seeds  of  the  diseased  trees  produce  young 
trees  in  which  the  yellows  sooner  or  later  break  out.  Totbis  we 
may  add  that  the  peach  budded  on  the  plum  or  apricot  is  also 
known  to  die  with  the  yellows. 

The  most  luxuriant  and  healthy  varieties  appear  most  liable 
to  it.     Slow  growing  sorts  are  rarely  affected. 

Very  frequently,  only  a  single  branch,  or  one  side  of  a  tree, 
will  be  affected  the  first  season.  But  the  next  year  it  invaria- 
bly spreads  through  its  whole  system.  Frequently,  trees  badly 
affected  will  die  the  next  year.    But  usually  it  will  last,  growing 
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more  and  more  feeble  every  year,  for  several  seasons.    The  roola 
on  dij^gin^  up  the  tree,  do  not  appear  in  the  least  diseased. 

The  soil  does  not  appear  materially  to  increase  or  lessen  the 
liability  to  the  Yellows,  though  it  first  originated,  and  is  most  de- 
struciive  in  lisjht,  warm,  sanHy  soils.  Trees  standing  in  hard 
troddfen  places,  as  in,  or  by,  a  frequented  side-walk,  often  outlive 
all  others. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  nearly  universal  opinion  of  all  orchardists 
that  the  Yellows  is  a  contagious  disease,  spreading  gradually, 
but  certainly,  from  tree  to  tree  through  whole  orchards.  It  was 
conjectured  by  the  late  William  Prince  that  this  takes  place  when 
the  trees  were  in  blossom,  the  contagion  being  carried  from  tree 
to  tree  in  the  pollen  b)^boe8,  and  the  wind.  This  view  is  a  ques- 
tionable one,  and  it  is  rendered  more  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  ex- 
periments have  been  made  by  dusting  the  pollen  of  diseased 
trees  upon  the  blossoms  of  healthy  ones  without  communicating 
the  Yellows. 

We  consider  the  contagious  nature  of  this  malady  an  unset- 
tled point.  Theoretically,  we  are  disinclined  to  believe  it,  as  wo 
know  nothing  analagous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  to  be  practically  true,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  we  would  base  our  advice  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  disease  is  contagious.  For  it  is  only  in  those  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  states  where  every  vestige  of  a  tree  showing 
the  Yellows  is  immediately  destroyed,  that  we  have  seen  a  return 
of  the  normal  health  and  longevity  of  the  tree.* 

Caxise  of  the  Yellows,  No  writer  has  yet  ventured  to  assign 
a  theory,  supported  by  any  facts,  which  would  explain  the  cause  of 
this  malady.  We  therefore  advance  our  opinion  with  some  dif. 
fidence,  but  yet  not  without  much  confidence  in  its  truth. 

We  believe  the  malady  called  the  Yellows  to  be  a  eonslitutional 
taint  existing  in  many  American  varieties  of  the  peach,  and  pro. 
duccd  in  the  first  place  by  bad  cultivation,  and  the  consequent 

• 

*  The  following  extract  from  some  remarks  on  the  Yellows  by  that  careful 
obeerrer,  Noves  Darling.  E»:q.,of  New-Haven, Ct,  we  recommend  as  worthy  the 
attention  of  thoAe  who  think  the  disease  contagious.  They  do  not  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  disease  npreadd  from  a  given  point  of  contagion »  but  breaks  out 
in  »:pats.  It  is  clear,  to  our  mind,  that  in  this  and  hundreds  of  other  similar  cases 
the  disease  wa<i  inherent  in  the  trees,  they  bemg  the  seedlings  of  diseased 
parents. 

*^  When  the  diflea.«e  commences  in  a  garden  or  orchard  containing  a  consider- 
able numbt^rof  trees  it  does  not  attach  all  at  once.  It  breaks  om  in  patcha 
which  are  progressively  enlarged,  till  eventually  all  the  trees  become  victims  to 
thrt  malady.  Thun  in  an  orchard  uf  two  and  a  half  acres,  all  the  trees  were 
healthy  in  1827.  The  next  year  two  trees  on  the  v>eat  side  of  the  orchard,  within 
a  rod  of  each  other,  took  the  Yellow«.  In  1^29,  six  treeii  on  tiie  eoH  side  of  the  or- 
chard  were  attacked ;  five  of  them  standing  within  a  circle  of  four  rod*<  diameter. 
A  MJmilar  fact  is  now  apparent  in  my  neighbourhood.  A  fine  lot  of  200  young 
tree-i,  last  year  in  perfect  health,  now  nhow  disease  in  two  spots  near  the  oppo- 
jiito  ends  of  the  lot,  having  exactly  six  diseased  trees  in  each  patch  contiguoiis  to 
oach  other ;  ivhile  ail  the  other  trees  are  free  from  any  other  marks  of  £sea8e." 
CtdHvalor 
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exhaustion  arising  from  successive  oTer-crops.  Afterwards  h 
has  been  established  and  perpetuated  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
enfeebled  tree  either  to  obtain  varieties  or  for  stocks. 

Let  us  iook  for  a  moment  into  the  history  of  the  peach  culture 
in  the  United  States.  For  almost  an  hundred  years  after  this 
tree  was  introduced  into  this  country  it  was  largely  cultivated, 
especially  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New.Jersey,  as  we  hare 
already  stated,  in  perfect  freedom  from  such  disease,  and  with 
tl>e  least  possible  care.  The  great  natural  fertility  of  the  sch! 
was  unexhausted,  and  the  land  occupied  by  orchards  was  seldom 
or  never  cropped.  Most  of  the  soil  of  these  states,  however, 
though  at  first  naturally  rich,  was  light  and  sandy,  and  in 
course  of  time  became  comparatively  exhausted.  The  peach 
tree,  always  productive  to  an  excess  in  this  climate,  in  the  Im- 
poveri;»hed  soil  was  no  longer  able  to  recruit  its  energies  by  an- 
Dual  growth,  and  gradually  became  more  and  more  enfeebled 
and  short  lived.  About  1800,  or  a  few  years  lie  fore,  attention 
was  attracted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  to  the  sudden 
decay  and  death  of  the  orchards  without  sudden  cause.  From 
Philadelpfiia  and  Delaware  the  disease  gradually  extended  ts 
New.Jersey,  where,  in  1814,  it  was  so  prevalent  as  to  destroy  a 
considerable  part  of  all  the  orchards.  About  three  or  four  years 
later  it  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  (or  from  IBI'2  to 
1815,)  graduallv,  and  slowly,  extending  northward  and  westward, 
to  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Its  progress  to  Connecticut  was 
taking  place  at  the  same  time,  a  few  trees  here  and  there  show- 
ing the  disease  until  it  became  well  known,  (though  not  yet 
generally  prevalent,)  throughout  most  of  the  warnner  parts  of 
New.  Engl  and. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that,  though  the  disease  had  been 
considerably  noticed  in  the  Maryland  and  Middle  States,  pre- 
viously, yet  it  was  by  no  means  general  until  about  the  close  of 
the  last  war.  At  this  Xime  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  bore 
very  high  prices,  and  the  failing  fertility  of  the  peach  orchard 
soils  of  those  states  tiras  suddenly  still  more  lowered  by  a  heavy 
system  of  cropping  between  the  trees,  without  returning  any 
thing  to  the  soil.  Still  the  peach  was  planted,  produced  a  fe* 
heavy  crops,  and  declined,  from  sheer  feebleness  and  want  of 
sustenance.  As  it  was  the  custom  with  many  orchardists  to  raise 
th'ir  own  seedling  trees,  and  as  almost  all  nurserymen  gathered 
the  stones  indiscriminately  for  Socks,  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
stitutional debility  of  the  parent  tree  would  naturally  be  inherit- 
ed to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  seedlings.  Still  the  system 
of  allowing  the  tree  to  exhaust  itself  by  heavy  and  repeateo 
crops  in  a  light  soil  was  adhered  to,  and  generation  afler  genera- 
lion  of  seedlings,  each  more  enfeebled  than  the  former,  at  last 
produced  a  completely  sickly  and  feeble  stock  ot  peach  trees  io 
those  districts. 
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Tlie  great  abundance  of  this  fruit  caused  it  to  find  its  way, 
more  or  less  into  all  the  markets  on  the  sea-coast.  The  stones  of 
the  enfeebled  southern  trees  were  thus  carried  north,  and,  being  es- 
teemed by  many  better  than  those  of  home  growth,  were  every 
where  more  or  less  planted.  They  brought  with  them  the  en- 
feebled  and  tainted  onstilution  derived  from  the  parent  stock. 
They  reproduced  almost  always  the  same  disease  in  the  new  soil 
and  thus,  little  by  little,  the  Yellows  spread  from  its  ori- 
ginal neighborhood,  below  Philadelphia,  to  the  whole  northern 
and  eastern  sections  of  the  Union.  At  this  moment  it  is  slowly, 
but  gradually  moving  west ;  though  the  rich  and  deep  soils  of  the 
western  alluvial  bottoms  will,  perhaps,  for  a  considerable  time, 
even  without  care,  overpower  the  original  taint  of  the  trees 
and   stones  received  from  the  east. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  this 
enfeebled  state  of  the  peach  tree,  which  we  call  the  Yellows. 

Every  good  gardener  well  knows  that  if  he  desires  to  raise  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  seedling  plant,  he  must  select  the  seed 
from  a  parent  plant  that  is  itself  decidedly  healthy.  Lindley 
justly  aqd  concisely  remarks,  **  all  seeds  will  not  equally  pro- 
duce vigorous  seedlings;  but  the  healthiness  of  the  new  plant 
will  correspond  tirith  that  of  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sow  a  seed  to  obtain  a  given 
plant ;  but  in  all  cases  when  any  importance  is  attached  to  the 
result,  the  plumpest  and  healthiest  seeds  should  be  selected,  if 
the  greatest  vigor  is  required  in  the  seedling,  and  feeble  or  less 
perfectly  formed  seeds,  when  it  is  desirable  to  check  natural 
luxuriance."* 

Again,  Dr.  Van  Mons,  whose  experience  in  raising  seedling 
fruit  trees  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  man,  de- 
clares it  as  his  opinion  that  the  more  frequently  a  tree  is  repro- 
duced continuously  from  seed,  the  more  feeble  and  short-lived  is 
the  seedling  produced. 

Still  more,  we  all  know  that  certain  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion, or  habit,  can  be  propagated  by  grafting,  by  slips,  and  even 
by  seeds.  Thus  the  variegated  foliage,  which  is  a  disease  of 
some  sorts,  is  propagated  for  ever  by  budding,  and  the  disposition 
to  mildew  of  some  kinds  of  peaches,  is  continued  almost  always 
in  the  seedlings.  That  the  peach  tree  is  peculiarly  constant  in 
any  constitutional  variation,  the  Nectarine  is  a  well  known 
proof.  That  fruit  tree  is  only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  peach, 
and  yet  it  is  continually  reproduced  with  a  smooth  skin  from 
seed. 

Is  it  not  evident,  from  these  premises,  that  the  iconsiant  sowing 
of  the  seeds  of  an  enfeebled  stock  of  peaches  would  naturally 
produce  a  sickly' and  diseased  race  of  trees.      The  seedlings 

*  Theory  of  Horticulture 
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will  at  first,  often  appear  healthy,  when  tne  parent  had  beea 
only  partially  diseased,  but  the  malady  will  sooner  or  later 
show  itself,  and  especially  when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce 
an  over-crop.  , .    . 

That  poor  soil,  and  over- bearing,  will  produce  great  debility  in 
any  fruit  tree,  is  too  evident  to  need  much  illustration.  Even 
the  apple,  that  hardiest  orchard  tree,  requires  a  whole  year  to  re- 
cover fiom  the  exhaustion  of  its  powers  caused  by  a  full  crop. 
The  great  natural  luxurianpe  of  the  peach  enables  it  to  lay  in  new 
fruit  buds  while  the  branches  are  still  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
tlius,  except  in  strong  soil,  if  left  to  itself  it  is  soon  enfeebled.* 

There  are  some  facts,  in  our  every  day  observation,  which 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  theory.  In  the  first  place, 
the  varieties  of  this  tree  always  most  subject  to  this  disease 
are  the  yellow  peaches  ;  and  they,  it  is  well  known,  also  produce 
the  heaviest  crops.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  victims,  when 
the  disease  first  appeared,  were  the  yellow  fleshed  peaches.  On 
tije  olher  hand,  the  white  fleshed  kinds  (those  white  and  red  ex- 
ternally) are  much  more  rarely  attacked  ;  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  never.  They  are  generally  less  vigourous,  and  bear 
more  moderate  crops.  And  it  is  well  worth  remarking?  that  cer- 
tain fine  old  sorts,  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  which  have  a  pe- 
culiar, mi7<ie2ced  appearance,  (such  as  the  old  Red  Rareripe,  the 
Early  Anne,  <Scc.,)  which  seems  to  check  the  growth  without  im- 
pairing the  health,  are  rarely,  if  ever  attacked  by  the  Yellows. 
Slow  growing,  and  moderately  productive  sorts,  like  the  Nut- 
meg peaches,  are  almost  entirely  exempt.  We  know  an  orchard 
in  the  adjoining  county,  where  every  tree  has  gradually  died 
wiih  the  Yellows,  except  one  tree  which  stood  in  the  centre. 
It  is  the  Red  Nutmeg,  and  is  still  in  full  vigour.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  these  sorts  often  decay  and  suddenly  die,  but  we  be- 
lieve chiefly  from  the  neglect  which  allows  them  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  Peach  Borer.  Indeed  the  frequency  with  which  the  Borer 
has  been  confounded  with  the  Yellows  by  ignorant  observers, 
renders  it  much  more  diflScult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  contagious  nature  of  the  latter  disease. 

It  may  be  said,  in  objection  to  these  viows,  that  a  disease  which 
is  only  an  enfeeblemeutof  the  constitution  of  a  tree,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  alter  so  much  its  whole  nature  and  duration  as 
the  Yellows  has  done  that  of  the  peach.  The  answer  to  this  is, 
that  the  debility  produced  in  a  single  generation  of  trees,  probiu 
bly  would  not  have  led  to  such  effects,  or  to  any  settled  form  of 
constitutional  disease.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  bad  management  is  lo  a  great  extent  going  on  to  this  day, 
the  whole  country  over.     Every  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 

•  The  mi<*orably  *»nfepbl»'d  state  of  Home  kinds  of  ppars  on  the  pea-coast, ansing 
rrom  urisiiiiable  dimaie  und  the  continual  prortiizatiim  by  graftinir  from  thesanic 
debilitated  ftiuok,  is  only  a  fair  parallel  to  the  YeUowr«  in  tlte  peach  tree. 
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the  season  of  early  peaches,  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit,  show- 
ing  the  infallible  symptoms  of  the  Yellows — a  spotted  skin,  dec, 
are  exposed  und  sold  in  the  markets  of  New. York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  Every  year  more  or  less  of  the  stones  of  these 
peaches  are  planted,  to  produce^  in  their  turn,  a  generation  of 
diseased  trees,  and  every  successive  generation  is  even  more 
feeble  and  sickly  than  the  last !  Even  In  the  north,  so  feeble 
has  the  stock  become  in  many  places,  that  an  excessive  crop  of 
fine  fruit  is  but  too  frequently  followed  by  the  Yellows.  In  this 
total  absence  of  proper  care  in  the  selection  both  of  the  seed 
and  the  trees,  followed  by  equal  negligence  of  good  cultivation, 
is  it  surprising  that  the  peach  has  become  a  tree  comparatively 
difficult  to  preserve,  and  proverbially  short-lived  ! 

Abroad,  it  is  well  known  that  the  peach  is  always  subjected  to 
a  regular  system  of  pruning,  and  is  never  allowed  to  produce  an 
over-crop.  It  is  not  a  Utile  singular,  both  that  the  Yellows 
should  never  have  originated  there,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  American  varieties  of  this  fruit  that  have  been 
repeatedly  sent  to  England  and  are  now  growing  there,  the  disease 
has  never  extended  itself,  or  been  communicated  to  other  trees, 
or  even  been  recognized  by  English  or  French  horticulturists. 
We  must  confess  these  facts  appear  to  us  strong  proofs  in  fa- 
vour  of  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  malady. 

Remedy  for  the  Yellows,  It  may  seem  to  many  persons  a 
difficult  task  to  rid  ourselves  of  so  wide  spread  a  malady  as  this, 
yet  we  are  confident  that  a  little  perseverance  and  care  will  oer. 
taisily  accomplish  it.  In  the  present  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its 
contagious  nature,  it  is  much  the  wisest  course  to  reject  **the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,"  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  so.  We 
know  at  the  present  moment  several  gardens,  where  the  trees 
are  maintained  in  good  health  by  immediately  rooting  out  and 
destroying  every  tree  as  soon  as  it  shows  marked  symptoms  of 
the  malady. 

1.  We  would  therefore  commence  by  exterminating,  root  and 
branch,  ever)'  tree  which  has  the  Yellows.  And  another  tree 
should  not  be  planted  in  the  same  spot  without  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  or  a  thorough  removal  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  select  seeds  for  plant- 
ing from  perfectly  healthy  trees.  Nurserymen  to  secure  this 
should  gather  them  from  the  latest  ripening  varieties,  or  procure 
them  from  districts  of  the  country  where  the  disease  is  not 
known. 

3.  So  far  we  have  aimed  only  at  procuring  a  healthy  stock  of 
rees.     The   most  important  matter  remains  to  be  stated — how 

to  preserve  them  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  answer  to  this  is  emphatically  as  follows ;  pursue  steadJJy, 
from  the  first  hearing  year,  the  shortening  in  system  of  pruning ^ 
already  explained.     This  will  at  once  secure  your  trees  against 
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the  possibility  of  oYer-bearing,  and  its  consequences,  and  nriain. 
tains  them  in  vigour  and  productiveness  for  a  Ioqj;  time.*  It 
will,  in  short,  effectually  prevent  the  Yellows  where  it  does  not 
already  exist  in  the  tree.  To  whoever  will  follow  these  pre- 
cautions, pursue  this  mode  of  cultivation,  and  adopt  at  the 
same  timer  the  remedy  for  the  Borer,  already  suggested,  we 
will  confidently  insure  healthy,  vigoorous,  long-lived  trees,  and 
the  finest  fruit.  Will  any  reasonable  man  say  that  so  fine  s 
fruit  as  the  peach  docs  not  fully  merit  them  ? 

Whether  the  system  of  shortening-in,  and  careful  culture,  will 
prevent  the  breaking  out  of  the  Yelltiws  when  constitutionally 
lat4tnt  in  the  tree  we  will  not  yet  undertake  to  say.  'A  few  more 
experinoents  will  prove  this.  In  sligbt  esses  of  the  diftease  we 
"believe  that  it  may.  Of  one  thing,  fiowpvcr,  we  are  certain  ;  it 
has  hitherto  failed  entirely  to  reclaim  trees  in  which  the  nnlady 
harl  once  broken  out.  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  well  at- 
tested case  of  its  cure,  after  this  stage,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, j*  Such  cases  have  indeed  been  reported  to  us,  and  pub- 
lished  in  the  journals,  but,  where  investigated,  they  hare 
proved  to  have  been  trees  suffering  by  the  efiects  of  the  honr 
only. 

A  planter  of  peach  trees  must,  even  with  care,  expect  to  see 
a  few  cases  of  Yellows  occasionally  appear.  The  malady  is 
too  widely  extended  to  be  immediately  vanquished.  Occasion- 
ally, trees  having  tlie  constitutional  taint  will  show  themselves 
where  least  suspecteii,  but  when  the  peach  is  once  properly 
cultivated,  these  will  every  day  become  more  rare  until  the  on- 
ginal  health  and  longevity  of  this  fruit  tree  is  again  established. 

7%«  Curl  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  malady  which 
oAen  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  It  usually  api^ears 
in  the  month-;  of  May  or  June.  The  leaves  curl  up,  heconie 
thickened  and  swollen,  with  hollows  on  the  under,  and  reddish 
swellings  on  the  upper  side,  and  finally,  after  two  or  three  weeks, 
fall  off.  They  are  then  succeeded  by  a  new,  and  healthy  crop 
of  f<)liage.  This  malady  is  caused  by  the  punctures  of  very 
minute  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  {Aphis  Persica?)^  which  attack  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  Although  it  does  not  appear  mate- 
rially to  injure  either  the  tree  (or  the  crop,)  yet  it  greatly  dis- 
figures it   for  a  time.     In  orchards,  perhaps  few  persons  will 

*  Hie  Mlowhig  remarkii,  directly  in  point,  are  from  Loudon's  laat  work. 
**  The  eflbct  of  shorleninff  the  shoots  of  the  peach  is  not  mnrply  to  throw  more- 
tap  tnlo  the  fruit,  but  toaJ<l  vigour  to  the  tree  generally,  by  inercai^inff  the  puwvi 
of  tlie  roots  relati\eiy  to  th«  bmnclies.  The  peach  bfinc  a  ahon-lived  tret*,  tf 
kas  been  juitiy  remarked  by  Mr.  Thamjtton,  were  U  aUoweato  ex/tend  atl  it»  aTv- 
muiated  tap  every  year,  U  wouid  eoon  exhaust  ateifand  dte  of  old  age.**  S»burban 
HorticuttarisL 

t  All  the  specific  appliration'  to  the  root  of  such  Eiubetances  as  salt,  ley*  brine, 
saltpetre,  urine,  dtc,  rectjm mended  for  tliis  disease,  are  founded  on  their  good 
eflecrs  when  applied  agauwt  the  borer.  They  have  not  been  found  of  any  valao 
for  the  Yellowa. 
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trouble  tbemselvea  to  destroy  the  insect,  but  in  gardens,  it  19 
much  better  to  do  so.  A  mixture  of  whale  oil  soap  or  strons 
sofl  soap  and  water,  with  some  tobacco  stems  boiled  in  it,  and 
the  whole  applied  to  the  branches  from  below,  with  a  syringe  or 
garden  engine,  will  soon  rid  the  tree  of  the  insects  for  one  or 
more  years.  It  should  be  done  when  the  leaves  are  a  third 
grown,  and  will  seldom  need  repeating  the  same  season. 

Varieties.  The  variety  of  fine  peaches  cultivated  abroad  is 
about  fifty  ;  and  half  this  number  embraces  all  that  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  generally  cultivated  in  Europe.  Innumerable 
seedlings  have  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  the  highest  excellence.  One  or  two  of  our  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues enumerate  over  an  hundred  kinds,  chiefly  of  native  ori. 
gin.  Half  of  these  are  second  rate  sorts,  or  merely  local  varie- 
ties  of  no  superiour  merit,  and  others  are  new  names  for  old 
sorts  or  seedlings  newly  produced,  and  differing  in  no  essential 
respects  from  old  varieties.  It  is  very  desirable  to  reduce  the 
collection  of  peaches  to  reasonable  limits,  because,  as  this  fruit 
neither  ofiers  the  same  variety  of  flavour,  or  the  extent  of  season 
as  the  apple  and  pear,  a  moderate  number  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
ripening  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  is  in  every  respect  bet- 
ter than  a  great  variety,  many  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
second  rate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  our  American  varieties,  of 
the  first  quality,  have  proved  second  rate  in  England.  This  is 
owing  to  the  comparative  want  of  sun  and  heat  in  their  climate. 
Indeed  our  finest  late  peaches  will  not  ripen  at  all  except  under 
glass,  and  the  early  varieties  are  much  later  than  with  us.  On 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  best  European  sorts  are  finer  here 
than  in  England,  and  we  have  lately  endeavoured  to  introduce 
all  of  the  foreign  sorts  of  high  quality,  both  with  the  view  of 
improving  our  collection,  and  because  we  believe  they  are  gene- 
rally  purer  and  healthier  in  constitution  than  many  of  our  own 
native  kinds. 

In  the  description  of  peaches  and  nectarines  the  form,  and  out- 
lines,  of  many  kinds  are  so  nearly  similar  that  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  other  characteristics  to  distinguish  the  varieties.  The 
two  most  natural  classes  into  which  the  kinds  of  this  fruit  are 
divided,  are  free-stones,  and  clingstones^  {melters  and  pavies^ 
of  the  English  ;)  the  flesh  of  the  former  parting  freely  from  the 
stone,  Hiat  of  the  latter  adhering. 

Next  to  this  the  strongest  natural  distinction  is  found  in  the 
haves  of  the  peach.  At  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  certain  kinds 
are  always  found  small  glands,  either  round  and  regular,  or  ob. 
long  and  irregular,  while  the  leaves  of  certain  other  kinds  have 
no  glands,  but  are  more  deeply  cut  or  serrated  on  the  margin. 
These  peculiarities  of  the  folia<re  are  constant,  and  they  aid  us 
greatly  in  recognising  a  variety  by  forming  three  distinct 
40 
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llg.  211.    Charactentn  Ote  leaves  of  peaehet, 

classes,  viz.  1.  Leaves  serrated  and  without  glands.  Fig. 
211,  a.  2.  Leaves  with  small  round,  or  globose  glands ;  h. 
3.  Leaves  with  large  irregular,  reniform  glands  ;  c. 

This  distinction  of  leaves  is  valuable,  because  it  not  only  as. 
sists  us  when  we  have  the  fruit  before  us,  but  it  may  be  referred 
to,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  an  opinion,  at  any  time  during  the 
season  of  folia<re. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  characteristics  to  be  found  in 
the  blossoms  which  is  constant  and  valuable  ;  though  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  leaves,  because  It  can  only  l>e  referred 
to  for  a  few  days  in  the  spring.  The  blossoms  afford  two  well 
marked  sub-di visions  ;  1st,  Large  flowers,  always  red  in  the 
centre,  and  pale  at  the  margin  ;  2d,  small  flowers,  tinged  with 
dark  at  the  margin.* 

The  most  desirable  peaches  for  market  growers  in  ibis 
country  are  very  early,  and  very  late  kinds.  These  command 
double  the  price  in  market  of  kinds  ripening  at  the  middle  sea- 
son. For  New. England,  and  the  north,  only  the  earliest  kinds 
are  desirable,  as  the  late  ones  seldom  mature  well. 

We  shall  divide  peaches  into  three  classes.  1.  Freestone 
Peaches  with  pale  Jlesh,  2.  Freestone  peaches  with  deep  yellcno 
flesh,     3.  Clingstone  Peaches, 

*  Lindlny  makee  a  thini  divifiion,  embracin<r  n  few  fsorts  with  blossomi  of  •& 
intermediate  size.  But  it  is  of  no  practiral  vulue,  an  any  do<ibt  as  to  whicb 
cf  ihe  two  diviniont  any  bluseom  belongs,  k  immediately  set  at  K«t  by  the  oo&W 
of  the  blossom. 
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Class  I,    Freestone  Peaches,  with  pale  flesh. 


1.  Acton  Scott.     Lind.  Thomp. 

The  Acton  Scott,  an  English  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
Is  one  of  his  cross  bred  seedlings,  between  the  Noblesse  and  the 
Red  Nutmeg.  It  is  an  excellent  early  fruit,  and  will  thrive 
arid  ripen  well  at  the  north. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather 
narrow  and  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin 
rather  woolly,  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  marbled,  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  pale  quite  to  the  stone,  melting,  sugary  and 
rich,  with  sometimes  a  slight  bitter  flavour.  Middle  of  August. 
Flowers  large. 

2.  AsTOR.     Floy. 

An  American  peach,  which  originated  in  New- York,  twenty^ 
five  years  ago.     It  is  good,  but  hardly  first  rate. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  ;  rather  flattened, 
or  broad,  and  slightly  sunk  at  the  top,  suture  well  marked. 
Skin  pale  yellowish- white,  with  a  deep  red  cheek.  Stone 
small.  Flesh  melting,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vour.    Ripens  the  last  week  in  August.     Flowers  large. 

3.  Bellbgarde.  §   O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Gttlande.  >  Nois,  and  the 

Noir  de  Montreuil.  >     French. 
Violette  Hative.  1  of  many      Brentford  Mignonne. 


Violette  Hative  GrosBe. 
French  Royal  Georga. 
Smooth  leaved  Royal  George. 


> 


EngUsh      Ronald  *8  Mignonne. 
gardens.      Lane  Violet 

Early  Garluide,  iqf  wme,) 


Early  Roval  George.  {  vu»rrtcay  qf  some 
Red  Magilalen.  S     American  gardens. 

This  very  excellent  French  peaoh  is  the  one  most  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Montreuil  growers,  who  supply  the  Paris 
markets,  and  it  is  equally  valued  by  the  English.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  delicious  fruits  here. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round  and  regular, 
the  suture  shallow,  the  top  slightly  hollowed,  and  having  a  little 
projecting  point.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  rich  red 
cheek,  often  streaked  with  darker  purple.  Flesh  slightly  mark- 
ed  with  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firm,  but  very  melting,  juicy, 
rich  and  high  flavoured.  Stone  rather  large.  End  of  August, 
and  first  of  September.     Flowers  small. 
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4.  Brbtoort.  § 

Brevoort*8  Morris. 

Brevoort's  Seedling  Melter.    Hogf- 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  delicious  of  American  peac^ 
and  one  of  the  favourite  sorts  for  garden  cultivation.  It  «u 
raised  some  years  ago  by  Henry  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  New-Yofk. 
Mr.  Floy  describes  this,  in  his  edition  of  Lindley,  as  a  small 
frdit.  It  is  almost  always  large  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  bears 
regular,  moderate  crops. 

Leaves  with  uniform  glands.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  round 
and  rather  broad,  with  a  distinct  suture,  deep  at  the  top.  Skji 
pale  yellowish- white,  often  a  little  dingy,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  rather  firm,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  rich,  sugaij 
and  high  flavoured.     First  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

6.  Belle  db  Vitry.     Duh.  Lind.  Thonnp. 

Admirable  Tardive. 
fielUt.    MOL 

This  is  not  the  Belle  de  Vitry  of  most  of  our  gardens,  whidi 
is  the  Early  Admirable.  It  is  quite  distinct  also,  from  the  LaU 
Admirable  ;  but  is  the  Belle  de  Vitry,  described  by  Duharael, 
and  is  a  very  firm  fleshed  and  excellent  French  variety,  little 
known  in  this  country. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle  size,  rathei 
broad,  with  a  deep  suture,  the  top  depressed.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish-white, tinged  and  marbled  with  bright  and  dull  red. 
Flesh  rather  firm,  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy  and  rich. 
Ripens  here  the  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

6.  Barrikgton.     p.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Buckingham  Mignonne. 
Colonel  AusleyB. 

A  handsome,  very  fine,  and  very  hardy  English  peach.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  fruit  ripens  at  the  medium 
season,  about  a  week  after  the  Royal  Greorge. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining 
to  ovate,  and  rather  pointed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderate  suture 
on  one  side.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  deep  red,  mar- 
bled cheek.  Flesh  but  slightly  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone, 
melting,  juicy,  very  rich,  and  of  the  first  quality.  Stone  rug 
gedy  dark  brown.     Beginning  of  September.    Flowers  large. 
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7,   CUNTON.      . 

A  native  variety,  of  second  rate  flavour. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round* 
ish,  a  little  depressed  at  the  top,  but  nearly  without  suture. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  red  cheek  marked  by  broken 
stripes  of  dull  red.  Flesh  scarcely  stained  at  the  stone,  juicy 
and  good.     Last  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

8.  Cole's  Early  Red. 

A  new  American  peach,  which  is  a  very  fruitful  and  excel- 
lent variety,  for  market  culture. 

Leaves  with  'globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish, with  but  little  suture.  Skin  pale  in  the  shade,  but  nearly 
all  covered  with  red,  becoming  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  very  sprightly.  Beginning,  to 
the  middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

9.  Cooledoe's  FAyoi7RiTE.§     Man.  Ken. 

Cooledge*8  Early  Red  Rareripe 

This  most  popular  early  New  England  peach,  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  J.  Cooledge,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  It  is 
unusually  productive,  and  a  very  bright  coloured,  handsome 
peach,  of  excellent  quality ;  and  its  hardiness  renders  it  valu- 
able  at  the  north. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  (the 
suture  prominent  at  the  top  only),  but  rather  the  largest  on  one 
side.  Skin  clear  smooth  white,  with  a  fine  crimson  mottled 
cheek.  Flesh  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and 
high  flavour.     Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

10.  Chancellor.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Chancellidre,  rar.  0.  Duh.  Stewart's  Late  Oalande 

Noisette.  Edgar's  Late  Melting. 

Late  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  is  a  celebrated  French  peach,  long  cultivated 
and  highly  esteemed  abroad,  it  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ated by  M.  de  Seguier,  of  Paris,  then  Chancellor  of  France. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oval,  with  a  well 
marked  suture.  Skin  pale  yellowish- white,  with  a  dark  crimson 
cheek.  Flesh  ver)'  deep  red  next  the  stone,  melting,  and  pos- 
sessing a  rich,  vinous  flavour.  Stone  oblong.  Middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Flowers  small. 
40* 
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11»  Double  Montagke.§     Lind.  Thomp. 

Double  Moantain. 

Montagne. 
Montauban. 

A  high  flavoured  and  beautiful  peach,  much  resembling  tbe 
Noblesse.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  a  favourite  variety 
with  the  English  gardeners.  We  think  it  one  of  the  fioe^ 
peaches  in  this  climate. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  but  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green- 
ish-white, with  a  soft-red  cheek,  which  is  marbled  with  darker 
red  at  maturity.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  very  delicate  and 
melting,  with  a  plentiful  and  high  flavoured  juice.  Stone  ovate 
and  rugged.     Middle  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

12.  Druid  Hill.§ 

This  new  freestone  peach,  of  splendid  size,  high  flavour,  and 
very  late  maturity,  we  think  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
quisitions to  our  gardens.  It  was  originated  about  six  years 
ago,  by  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Druid  Hill,  near  Baltimore, 
and  we  named  the  variety  after  his  country  seat,  where  may  be 
foui^d  one  of  the  largest  collections,  not  only  of  peaches,  but  all 
other  fine  fruits,  in  Maryland. '  We  know  no  other  late  free- 
stone  variety  which  equals  it  in  flavour  and  size.  The  tree  is 
unusually  vigorous,  the  shoots  and  leaves  very  large,  and  it 
bears  abundantly.  The  very  late  season  of  its  maturity  renders 
it  valuable,  as  most  of  the  luscious  sorts  are  then  gone. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
the  cavity  at  the  stalk  rather  narrow,  the  suture  very  slight, 
and  the  swollen  point  distinct,  but  scarcely  prominent.  Skin 
pale  greenish-white,  clouded  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
greenish- white,  purple  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  and  melting,  with 
an  exceedingly  rich,  high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  long  and 
rather  compressed,  much  furrowed.  Ripens  from  the  20th  of 
Septeiiber  to  the  1st  of  October.     Flowers  small. 

13.  Early  Anne.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Anne.     Lcmg.  Forsyth. 
Green  Nutmeg. 

The  Early  Anne  is  an  old  and  familiar  English  sort.  It  is 
the  first  peach  of  any  value  that  ripens,  the  Red  and  White 
Nutmegs  being  too  small,  and  of  indifferent  flavour ;  and  the 
Early  Anne,  itself,  is  so  inferior  to  the  Early  TiUotson  (whicfe 
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ripens  at  the  same  time),  tliat  it  will  soon  scarcely  be  ci  Jti/ated, 
except  by  amateurs.     The  tree  is  of  slender  growth. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  round. 
Skin  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white 
to  the  stone,  soft,  melting,  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour.  Last 
of  July,  and  first  of  August.     Flowers  large,  nearly  white, 

14.  Early  Tillotson.§ 

The  Early  Tillotson  is  considered  by  many  persons  one  of 
the  best  of  the  very  early  freestone  peaches.  It  is  a  variety 
from  central  New  York,  first  introduced  to  notice  by  our 
friend,  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  county.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  native  of  that  part  of  the  State. 

It  ripens  early  in  August,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Early 
York,  Royal  George,  and  tlie  other  very  choice  early  kinds, 
and  only  a  few  days  after  the  Early  Anne.  It  is  much  higher 
flavoured  than  any  peach  that  ripens,  except  the  true  Early 
York,  and  as  a  garden  variety,  is  entitled  to  considerable  favour. 
The  tree  grows  slowly  when  young,  but  freely  and  more  vigor- 
ously afterwards,  and  is  a  great  and  constant  bearer.  It  is  very 
hardy,  but  a  good  deal  inclined  to  mildew  at  the  end  of  the 
shoots — a  drawback  to  its  culture. 

Leaves  deeply  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium 
.'iize,  round.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  the  ground-colour 
— pale  yellowish-white,  being  thickly  dotted  with  red,  and  the 
exposed  cheek  being  a  dark  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the 
stone,  to  which,  though  a  freestone,  it  partially  adheres  :  melt- 
ing, juicy,  with  a  rich,  highly  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  the 
middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

15.  Early  York. 
Large  Early  York. 

The  Early  York  has  long  been  the  most  popular  of  early 
poaches  in  this  country.  It  is  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  the 
(true)  Royal  George,  more  melting  and  juicy,  though  not  quite 
so  rich,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  In  unfavourable 
soil,  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  a  little  liable  to  mildew ;  but 
the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive.  There  arc  one  or  two 
newer  seedlings  raised  from  this,  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
In  New  Jersey,  which  are  rather  more  thrifty  for  the  orchard, 
but  do  not  possess  the  high  flavour  of  the  old  kind.  They  are 
easily  known  from  it  by  the  absence  of  glands  in  the  leaves  and 
by  the  large  flowers  of  the  tilie  sort.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Red  Rareripe,  wliicli  is  large,  broader,  deeply  marked  with 
a  suture,  later  in  ripening, -and  richer  flavoured. 
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Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  ss, 
loundish,  inclining  a  little  to  ovate,  with  a  slight  suture  oolj. 
Skin  very  thin,  pale  red  thickly  dotted  over  a  pale  ground,  ii 
the  shade,  but  quite  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  greenish  while. 
remarkably  tender  and  melting,  full  of  rich,  sprightly  juice. 
Ripens  about  the  18th  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

16.  Earlt  Newington  Freestoks.^ 

This  is  a  large,  and  exceedingly  high-flavoured,  early  peach; 
indeed,  we  consider  it  without  a  superior,  at  its  season,  h  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  Newingtons,  which  are  clings,  and 
rather  late,  while  this  is  early,  and  generally  parts  from  ibe 
stone,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  hvii  ob 
the  same  tree  adheres  partially,  or  wholly  to  the  stone ;  ^ 
this  peculiarity  (common,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  but  one  o\hff 
kind )  is  one  of  its  constant  characteristics.  It  has  been  cultivate! 
here  and  disseminated,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  sup. 
pose  it  to  be  an  American  variety.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate 
bearer.  Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather  large, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture,  and  one-half  the  fruit  always  the 
larger.  Skin  pale  yellowish -white,  dotted  and  streaked  with 
red,  the  cheek  a  rich  red.  Flesh  white,  but  red  at  the  stone,  to 
which  many  particles  adhere.  If  not  fully  ripe,  it  has  tke 
habit  of  a  cling.  Flesh,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  vinous 
flavour.  Ripens  directly  after  the  Early  York,  about  the  24tb 
of  August.     Flowers  small. 

17.  Early  Sweet  Water.§     Floy.  Thomp. 

Sweet  Water. 

Large  American  Nutmeg 

A  very  early,  and  very  agreeable  white  peach,  among  the 
best  of  its  season,  as  it  ripens  early  in  August,  not  long  after 
the  Early  Anne,  and  ten  days  or  more  before  the  Early  York. 
It  is  an  American  peach,  raised  from  a  stone  of  the  EaJ^f 
Anne.  It  is  so  much  larger  and  superior  to  the  Early  Anne, 
or  any  of  the  Nutmeg  peaches,  that  it  has  almost  driven  then 
out  of  our  gardens.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  productive,  witfc 
pale  shoots,  and  nearly  white  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  siz?; 
sometimes  large,  roundish,  with  a  slight  suture.  Skin  pal^ 
white,  very  seldom  with  a  faint  blush  when  fully  exposed. 
Flesh  white,  slightly  stained  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  street, 
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and  of  very  agreeable  flavour.     Ripe  about  the  8th  of  August. 
StODe  small.     Flowers  large. 

18.  Empeeor  of  Rt7ssu.    Floy.  Thomp. 

Cut-Leaved.  Serrated. 

New  Cut-Leaved.  Unique. 

A  very  rich  and  fine-flavoured  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Floy,  in 
1812.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  its  shoots  are  inclined  to  be- 
come mildewed.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  here,  but  is  an 
admirable  sort  in  the  Western  States.  The  leaves  are  very 
deeply  cut,  or  serrated  on  the  edges. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  and 
broad,  with  one-half  more  swollen  than  the  other.  Skin  downy, 
dull  yellowish-white,  with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish, 
white,  rather  firm,  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Last  of  August. 
Flowers  small. 

19.  Early  Admirable.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Admirable. 

L*  Admirable. 

Belle  de  Vitry,  {Bon  JardinierJ) 

A  very  excellent  French  peach,  wrongly  known  by  many 
in  this  country  as  the  Belle  de  Vitry,  which  is  a  distinct 
variety.     We  find  it  early,  and  very  prolific. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  not  quite  round.  Skin 
pale  yellowish- white,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  red  next 
the  stone,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  good,  rich,  sweet  flavour. 
Middle  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

20.  Favourite.    Coxe. 

Favourite  Red. 

A  capital  orchard  fruit,  of  large  size,  hardy  and  a  most 
abundant  bearer.  It  is  a  very  good  native  peach,  though  not  of 
hi^h  flavour. 

Leaves  with  obscure  globose  glands,  often  with  none.  Fruit 
large,  oblong  or  oval.  Skin  white,  rather  downy,  much  cover- 
ed with  red,  which  becomes  a  very  dark  red,  when  fully  exposed 
in  the  sun.  Flesh  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firm,  but  juicy,  with 
a  good,  vinous,  but  not  rich  flavour.  Second  week  in  Septem. 
ber.    Flowers  small. 
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21.  Fox's  Seedling. 


A  good  and  productive  late  peach,  a  native  of  New-Jersej. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  round,  a  little  compresses; 
cavity  at  the  stalk  narrow.  Skin  white  witli  a  red  eheci. 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  good.  Middle  of  September 
Flowers  small. 

22.  George  the  Foxjeth.  §     Floy.  Lind.  Thomp- 

This  is  certainly  the  most  popular  peach  for  garden  culture 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  large,  bears  regular  and  abimdaL: 
crops,  is  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  thQ  tree  is  unusually  hartiy 
and  vigorous,  succeeding  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country-  No 
garden  should  be  without  it.  The  original  tree  stood,  fpA 
long  since,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gill,  Broad  street,  New-York. 

Leaves  large,  with  globose  glands,  often  obscure.  Fruit 
large,  round,  deeply  divided  by  a  broad  suture,  and  one-half 
a  little  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale,  yellowish  white,  finelr 
dotted  with  bright  red,  and  deepening  into  a  rich  dark  red  cheei 
on  one  side.  Flesh  pale,  marked  with  red  at  the  stone  (which  is 
small),  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  remarkably  rich  luscioui 
flavour.     Ripens  the  last  of  August.    Flowers  small. 

23.  Grossb  Mignonne.  §   O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Ropl  Kensington. 
GriRiwood's  Royal  George. 

New  Royal  George. 

Large  French  Mignonne. 
French  Mignonne. 
Swiss  Mignonne. 
Purple  Avant. 
Early  Purple  Avant. 
Early  May. 
Early  Vineyard. 
Neil's  Early  Purple. 
Johnson's  Early  Purple. 


S^ 

e?  ^  «: 

1*5  "^a  ? 

to     k«     5 

=    V>    O 


Vineuse  de  Fromentiii 

Mignonne. 

V  clout  ee  de  Merlet. 

Vineuse. 

Pour p  res  de  Normandia. 

Belle  l^aute. 

Belle  Bausse. 

La  Royal  {of  some.) 

Pourpree  Hitive  {pf»ome.) 

Ronald's  Seedling  GaUnde. 

Royal  Sovereign. 

Superb  Royal. 


The  Grosse  Mignonne  is  certainly  the  "  world  renowned  "  of 
peaches.  In  France,  its  native  country,  in  England,  in  Ame- 
rica, in  short  everywhere,  it  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious of  varieties.  It  is  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  a  large 
and  handsome  fruit,  is  a  favourite  for  those  whoN  have  to  grow 
peaches  under  glass,  and  ripens  the  best  crops  even  in  a  rather 
unfavourable  climate,  like  that  of  Boston.  The  great  number 
of  names  by  which  it  is  known  abroad  (and  we  have  not  quoted 
all)  proves  the  universality  of  its  cultivation. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  roundish,  alwap 
somewhat  depresseil  and  marked   with  a  hollow  suture  at  the 
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top.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  mottled  with  red,  and  having 
a  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  marked  with  red 
at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich,  high,  vinous  fla- 
vour.  Stone  small,  and  very  rough.  Middle  of  August,  before 
the  Royal  George.     Flowers  large. 

24.  Haines'  Early  Red. 

An  early  peach,  newly  originated  in  New-Jersey,  of  very 
fine  flavour,  and  so  hardy  and  productive  as  to  be  a  popular 
orchard  fruit. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands,  fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  de- 
pressed at  the  top,  with  a  well-marked  suture  extending  round 
the  fruit,  one  half  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale  white 
marked  with  red,  and  nearly  covered  with  deep  red.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  very  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  well  flavoured. 
Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

25.  Kbnrick's  Heath.     Ken. 

Freestone  Heath. 

A  large,  showy,  oblong  peach,  often  growing  to  the  largest  size, 
and  a. very  hardy  tree,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  only 
second  rate.  This  sort,  which  is  a  native  of  New-England,  is 
vigorous,  and  bears  large  crops.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
celebrated  Heath  Cling. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  with 
a  slight  suture,  and  a  small  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin 
pale  greenish  white,  with  a  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  greenish 
white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  coarse,  melting,  quite  juicy, 
with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Middle  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

26.  Late  Admirable.  §   Lind.     Thomp. 


Royale.    O.  Duh 
La  Royale. 
P^he  Royale. 
Bourdine. 
Boudin. 
Narbonne. 


T^ton  de  Venus. 

French  Bourdine. 

Judd's  Melting. 

Motteux*8. 

Pourpree  Tardive.  >  incorrectly 

Late  Purple.  J   of  tonie. 


"  The  Late  Admirable,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "  is  one  of  tho 
very  best  of  late  peaches,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection," 
au  opinion  in  which  we  fully  concur.  It  is  one  of  those  dell- 
cious  sorts  that,  originating  a  long  time  ago  in  France,  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  best  cultivators  everywhere.  It  is 
hiirdy  and  productive  in  this  climate. 
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Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundtsfi,  m. 
dining  to  oval,  with  a  bold  suture  dividing  the  frail  pretty 
deeply  all  round,  and  a  small,  acute,  swollen  point  at  the  top^ 
Skin  pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  pale  red  cheek,  niarbled  witii 
darker  red.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  red  at  the  stone»  vcrj 
juicy,  melting,  and  of  delicate,  exquisite  flavour.  Middle  ot 
September.     Flowers  small. 

27.  La  Grange.  § 

The  La  Grange  is  a  new  white  freestone  peach,  of  very  late 
maturity,  large  size,  and  fine  flavour.  It  was  originated  from 
seed  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Hulse, 
Burlington,   New. Jersey. 

Its  late  period  of  maturity,  its  colour,  its  productiveness,  aod 
size,  have  already  given  it  quite  a  reputation  among  the  extensive 
growers  of  New-Jersey,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
fruit,  not  only  for  the  table  but  for  preserving  at  the  most 
desirable  period  for  this  purpose — late  in  the  season.  Its  fla- 
vour is  remarkably  rich  and  delicious,  equalling,  in  tkis  re- 
spect, almost  any  peach  of  its  season  of  maturity.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  and  disseminated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.     Fruit  large,  oblong,  sliaped 
somewhat  like  the  Heath  Cling.     Skin  greenish  white,  with  oc- 
casionally some  red  on  the  sunny  side.     Flesh  pale,  juicy,, 
melting,  very  rich,  sweet,  high  flavoured  and  delicious.     Last 
of  September,  and  beginning  of  October.     Flowers  small. 

28.  Morris's  Red  Rareripe. 

Morris  Red. 

Red  Rareripe.  >  ^r^m 

Large  Red  Rareripe.  JV«««« 

This  very  popular  and  well-known  American  peach,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  originally  been  disseminated  from  the  gar- 
den of  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  everywhere 
justly  esteemed  for  its  acknowledged  good  flavour,  beauty,  and 
productiveness.  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  some  other  American  writ- 
ers, have  erred  in  supposing  it  synonymous  with  the  Grosse 
Mignonne,  which  is  quite  different,  both  in  the  colour  of  its  skin 
and  flesh  as  well  as  in  its  flavour  and  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  small  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a 
little  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderately  well-marked  suture. 
Skin  fine  pale  greenish  white,  a  little  dotted,  and  with  a  lively, 
rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale,  greenish  white,  quite  red  at  the 
atone,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour. 
Last  of  A  ugust.     Flowers  small . 


I 
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29.   MoRKis's  White  Rareripe.^ 


Morris  WhHok  /    efvari-  \  White  Malacaton. 

V/hite  Rareapa;  1  ous  Ame*-  (  Cole's  White  Mdocoton. 

Luscious  Whtte  Rareripe.  S  ricanGar'  i  Freestone  Heath. 

2«ady  Ana- Steward.  (  den§.  )  Morris  White  Freestone   Flo^, 


Morris's  White  Rareripe,  a  native,  is  the  most  popular  and  well- 
known  white  peach,  and  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try,  either  under  this,  or  some  of  the  other  names  quoted  above. 
It  is  a  rich  fruit  in  a  warm  climate,  but  is  not  quite  so  high 
fiavoured  at  the  north  or  east.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and 
AealthV)  and  bears  &ir  crops. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  oval;  su- 
ture oniy  of  moderate  depth,  swollen  point  small.  Skin  rather 
i]owny,  gieenish  white  on  all  sides,  at  first,  but  white  with  a 
'  creamy  tint  when  fully  ripe ;  and  when  fully  exposed,  sometimes 
with  a  slightly  purple  cheek.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  a  little 
tirm,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich.  Middle  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

30.   MoKRisAJViA  Pound.     Thomp. 

4 

Hoffman's  Pound.    Floy. 
Morrison's  Pound. 

A  very  large  and  late  variety,  originated  many  years  ago, 
by  Martin  HoHhian,  Esq.,  but  first  disseminated  from  the  garden 
of  Govemof  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  near  New  York.  It  is  a 
good  fruit,  but  its  place  has  been  taken,  of  late,  by  other  more 
popular  sorts. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large  and  heavy, 
Dearly  round.  Skin,  dull  greenish  white,  with  a  brownish  red 
cheek.  Flesh,  pale  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sugary,  and  rich  in 
flavour.  Ripens  the  middle  and  last  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

31.  Madeleine  db  C^oubson.    Thomp.  Lelieur.  Lind* 


Bed  Magdalen  (o/MWer). 
True  Red  Magdalen. 
French  Magdalen. 


Madeleine  Ronga,  O.  Duh 
I&)age  Paysanna. 


The  Red  Magdalen,  of  Courson,  is  a  favourite  old  French 
peach,  very  little  known  in  this  country ;  the  Red  Magdalen  of 
many  of  ou^  gardens  being  either  a  spurious  sort,  or  the  Royal 
George.  It  is  an  excellent,  productive  peach,  hardy,  and  worthy 
of  more  general  cultivation. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  or 
rather  below  it,  round,  flattened,  with  a  deep  ■utumoo  ono  tide. 
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Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Fle^ 
white,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a  nek 
vinous  flavour.     Middle  and  last  of  August.     Flowers  laige. 

32.   Malta.§     Lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

P4che  Malta.     O.  Duh,  \         Italian. 

Malte  de  Normndie.    '  \         Belle  de  Paris. 

A  most  delicious,  old  European  peach,  of  unsurpiugaiie  fia. 
vour.  The  tree  is  not  a  great  bearer,  but  it  b  hardy  and  long 
lived,  and  richly  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  There  u 
a  spurious  sort  sold  under  this  name  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  easily  known  by  its  globose  glands.  The  fruit  of  the  Malta 
keeps  well  after  being  gathered. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  rather  laige  size, 
roundish,  flattened,  with  a  broad,  shallow  suture,  on  one  aide. 
Skin  pale,  dull  green,  marked  on  the  sunny  side  with  brokeQ 
spots,  and  blotches  of  dull  purple.  Flesh  greenish,  with  a  lit- 
tle dark  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  pecu- 
liarly rich,  vinous,  piquant,  and  delicious  flavour.  Ltast  of  Au< 
gust.    Flowers  large. 

SPhe  trees  of  the  true  Malta  are  remarkably  free  from  the 
yellows,  in  this  country,  aflbrding  another  proof  of  our  theory 
regarding  this  disease,  as  they  bear  only  moderate  and  regu- 
lar crops. 

33.   NuTMBo,  Red.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Avant  Rouge.  O.  Duh, 
Avant  Pdche  de  Troyet. 
Red  Avant 


Brown  Nutmeg. 
Early  Red  Nutmeg. 


The  Red  Nutmeg  is  a  very  small  and  inferior  peach,  which 
has  long  been  cultivated,  solely  on  account  of  its  earlineas.  It 
is  now  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  being  abandoned  for  better 
sorts.  Is  is  desirable,  however,  in  a  complete  collection.  Both 
this  and  the  following  are  European  varieties.  The  tree  growi 
slowly,  and  is  of  dwarf  habit. 

Leaves  small,  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  roundish, 
with  a  distinct  suture,  terminating  in  a  small,  round,  swollen 
point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  bright,  rich  red 
cheek.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  with  a  sweel 
and  rather  pleasant  flavour.  Middle  and  last  of  July.  Flow 
crs  large. 
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84.  Nutmeg,  Whits.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

^vant  Blanche.    0.  Duh. 

White  Avant 

Early  White  Nutmeg. 

The  White  Nutmeg  resembles  the  foregoing  in  its  general 
habit,  being  dwarfish,  and  of  slender  growth.  It  is  the  small- 
est of  peaches,  the  flavour  is  inferior,  and  it  is  only  esteemed 
by  curious  amateurs  as.ripQping  a  few  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  very  small,  rather 
oval,  with  a  deep  suture  extending  a  little  more  than  half 
round.  Skin  white,  or  rarely  with  a  pale  blush.  Flesh  white 
to  the  stone,  with  a  sweet  and  slightly  musky,  pleasant  flavour. 
Ripeas  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  July.     Flowers  large. 

35.   NoBLESSE.§    Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Vanffaard.  .    ^. 

Mellish's  FaTourite 
Lord  Montague's  Noblesse 

An  English  peach  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  which,  in 
this  country,  is  esteemed  wherever  known,  as  one  of  the  largest, 
most  delicious,  and  most  valuable  varieties.  The  tree  is  hardy 
and  productive,  and  every  cultivator  should  possess  it.  In  Eng- 
land  it  is  one  of  the  favourite  kinds  for  forcing  and  wall  culture, 
yielding  regular  and  abundant  crops  of  beautiful,  pale  fruit. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ob- 
long, a  little  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  terminated  by  an  acute 
swollen  point.  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  green  throughout, 
marked  on  the  cheek  with  delicate  red,  clouded  with  darker 
red.  Flesh  pale  greenish  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  very 
juicy,  with  a  very  high  and  luscious  flavour.  Last  of  August. 
Flowers  large. 

86.   NiVBTTB.     O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Nivette  Velout^. 
VeloutSe  Tardive. 
Dorsetshire. 

The  Nivette  is  an  excellent  French  variety,  much  resemblmg 
the  Late  Admirable. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  i,  roundsh,  inclin- 
ing to  oval,  suture  shallow,  and  the  top  slightly  depressed.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  green,  but 
deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  and  very  rich.  Beginning, 
and  middle  of  September.     Flowers  small. 
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87,  Olbmixon  Fkeestone.     Pom.  Man. 
Oldmixon  Cleantone.    Coze. 

A  large  American  peach,  of  late  maturity  and  rich  flavour. 
It  was,  we  believe,  raised  either  from  a  stone  of  the  Catherine 
Cling  or  the  Oldmixon  Cling,  the  latter  having  been  brought 
to  this  country  many  years  ago,  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon.  It  bears 
good  crops,  and  is  a  valuable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  or 
slightly  oval,  one  side  swollen,  and  the  suture  visible  only  at 
the  top  ;  cavity  but  slightly  sunk  at  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish white,  marbled  witii  red,  the  cheek  a  deep  red.  Flesh 
white,  but  quite  red  at  the  stone,  tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich, 
sugary  and  vinous  flavour.  Beginning  of  September.  Flow- 
ers  small. 

38.   Peesident.     p.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  peaches,  and  a  ciypital  variety, 
originated,  several  years  ago,  on  Long  Island. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  the 
suture  shallow.  Skin  very  downy,  pale  yellowish  green,  with 
a  dull  red  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  very 
juicy,  melting,  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Stone  very  rough. 
Middle  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

39.   PouRPREE  Hativs.    O.  Duh.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Pourpr^e  HAtive  i  Grandes  Fleun. 
Early  Purple. 

This  is  the  Earlp  Purple  of  Duhamel ;  what  is  often  in- 
correctly called  the  Early  Purple,  being  the  Grosse  Mignonne. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  globu- 
lar and  depressed,  and  having  a  deep  suture  running  across  the 
top.  Skin  pale,  light  yellow,  with  a  mottled  purplish  red  cheek. 
Flesh  pale,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a 
high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  broad  and  rough.  Middle  of  Au- 
gust.    Flowers  large. 

The  PouRPREE  Hative  Veritable,  of  the  French  (Early 
Purple,  True  Early  Purple,  of  some),  with  globose  glands  and 
large  flowers,  Thompson  says,  b  "  probably  nothing  difierent 
from  the  Grosse  Mignonne." 
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40.    Royal  Geokue.§     P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Early  Royal  George. 
Millet's  Mignonne. 
Ix>ckyer*8  Mignonne. 
Griffin's  MigDonne. 
Superb. 


Red  Msigdalen. 

Madeleine  Roiu:e  a  Petite  Fleun. 

French  Chancellor.  ^ 

Early  Bourdine.       >  Incorrectly ^f  tomt 

Double  Swalsh.        S 


Few  of  the  early  peaches  surpass  in  flavour  and  beauty  the 
Royal  Greorge.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  European  varieties,  and 
attains  the  highest  flavour  with  us.  The  points  of  its  shoots 
are  a  little  inclined  to  mildew,  which  is  entirely,  in  our  climate, 
prevented  by  the  shortening-in  pruning.  It  is  a  regular  and 
moderate  bearer,  and  is  one  of  the  varieties  indispensable  to 
every  good  garden,  ripening  directly  after  the  Early  York. 

The  peach  generally  cultivated  as  the  Royal  George,  Early 
Royal  George,  or  Red  Magdalen,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  Baltimore  (and  described  by 
Manning),  is  not  the  true  Royal  George,  but  the  Bellegarde,  or 
Smooth-leaved  Royal  George,  which  is  rather  later,  not  so  rich, 
and  has  ^/o&o^e  glands. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  above  the  middle 
size,  or  rather  large,  globular,  broad  and  depressed,  the  suture 
deep  and  broad  at  the  top,  and  extending  round  two-thirds  of  the 
fruit.  Skin  pale,  or  white,  thickly  sprinkled  with  red  dots,  and 
the  cheek  of  a  broad  rich,  deep  red  slightly  marbled.  Flesh 
whitish,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  very  rich; 
and  of  the  highest  flavour.  From  the  20th  to  the  last  of  Au- 
gust.    Flowers  small. 

41.    Rbd  Rarbeifb.§ 

J..arge  Red  Rareripe,  of  aome. 
Early  Red  Rareripe. 

This  remarkably  flne  early  peach,  is  a  very  popular  one 
with  us,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  this  State. 
It  strongly  resembles  the  Royal  George,  and  we  believe  it  an 
Americiiu  seedling  from  that  variety,  which  is  however  distinct, 
and  superior  in  flavour. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  totally  different  both  from  the 
Early  Yorky  and  Morris^  Red  Rareripe,  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded  by  some  nurserymen.  The  fruit  is  larger,  broader, 
HLid  a  week  later  than  the  first ;  and  its  serrated  leaves,  ai)d 
dilFerent  flavour,  separate  it  widely  from  the  latter.  Ends  of 
the  branches  sometimes  slightly  mildewed. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  globu- 
lar, but  broad,  depressed,  and  marked  with  a  deep  broad  suture, 
extending  nearly  round  the  whole  fruit.     Skin  white,  mottled, 

41* 
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and  marked  with  numerous  red  dots,  and  the  cheek  of  a  rich 
dark  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
very  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Middle  and  last  of  August. 
Flowers  small. 

42.  Rarerifb,  Latb  Red.§ 
Prince's  Bad  Rsreripe. 

This  noble  American  fruit,  the  late  Red  Rareripe,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  peaches,  even  surpassing 
often  the  Late  Admirable.  Its  large  size,  and  great  excellence, 
its  late  maturity,  and  its  productiveness  and  vigour,  all  unite  to 
recommend  it  to  universal  favour.  We  cannot  praise  it  too 
highly.  The  rather  grayish  appearance  of  the  fruit  serves  to 
distinguish  it,  at  first  sight,  from  all  others. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  heavy,  round- 
ish oval,  suture  depressed  only  at  the  top,  where  the  swollen 
point  is  distinctly  sunken.  Skin  downy,  pale  grayish  yellow, 
thickly  marbled  and  covered  with  reddish  spots,  the  cheek  dull 
deep  red,  distinctly  mottled  with  fawn-coloured  specks.  Flesh 
white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone ;  very  juicy,  melting,  and  of  an 
unusually  rich,  luscious,  high  flavour,  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  peach.     First  to  the  10th  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

43.    RoTAL  Charlottb.§    Thomp. 


New  Royal  Charlotte,  Lind. 

Grimwood*8  Royal  Charlotte, 

Kew  Early  Purple, 

Lord  Nelson's, 

Lord  Faucoiiberg*s  Mignonne 


f 


^1 


Madeleine  Rouge  Tardive, 
Madeleine  Rouge  iL  Moyenne 

Fleur. 
Madeleine  a  Petite  Fleur. 


A  very  excellent  peach,  and  a  favorite  variety  with  all 
European  gardeners.  Its  leaves  are  more  coarsely  and  deeply 
serrated  than  those  of  other  varieties. 

.Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  inclin* 
ing  to  ovate,  being  rather  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top ; 
the  suture  of  moderate  size.  Skin  pale  greenish  white,  with  a 
deep  red  marbled  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  pale  red  at  the 
stone,  melting,  juicy,  rich  and  excellent.  Beginning  of  Septem- 
ber.    Flowers  small. 


44.  Snow.§ 

The  Snow  peach  is  a  remarkably  ftiir  and  beautiful  fruit,  of 
American  origin,  which  has  but  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
our  gardens.    The  fruit  and  blossoms  are  white,  and  the  foliage 
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and  wood  of  a  light  green.     It  is  a  very  hardy,  productivoi 
and  desirable  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  globular ;  suture 
faintly  marked  except  at  the  top.  Skin,  thin,  cloar  beautiful 
white,  on  all  sides.  Flesh,  white  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet,  rich,  and  sprightly  flavour.  Beginning  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

45.   Van  Zandt's  Superb.     Pom.  Man. 

Waxen  Rareripe. 

A  very  bright-coloured  and  handsome  peach,  originated 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island. 
It  fs  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dessert  peaches,  though  only  of 
medium  size,  and  possesses  very  agreeable  flavour. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
the  suture  slight,  but  one-hulf  the  fruit  larger  than  the  other. 
Skin  whitQ,  with  a  beautifully  sprinkled  red  cheek,  on  a  yellowish 
white  ground,  the  union  of  the  two  soflened  by  delicate  dotting 
of  bright  carnlfne  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  tinted  with  red  at 
the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  aoo6  flavour.  Stone 
deeply  furrowed.     FiVst  of  September,     h  lowers  small. 

■ 

46.   Scott's  Early  Red. 

Scott's  Early  Red  is  a  new  variety,  of  very  excellent  flavour, 
and  a  prolific  bearer,  which  we  have  lately  received  from 
New  Jersey. 

Leaves  with  obscure  globose  glands.  Frnit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  a  little  depressed,  the  suture  distinctly  marked,  but 
not  deep.  Skin,  pale  greenish  white,  but  much  covered  with 
red,  which  is  mottled  with  fawn-coloured  dots.  Flesh  whitish 
very  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  flavour.  Middle  of 
August.     Flowers  small. 

47.   Strawbsrrt 

• 
The  strawberry  peach  we  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Han- 
cock, of  Burlington,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  extensive  nurseries  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  very  finest  early  varieties  for  orchard  culture  in  that  State. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Early  York. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.     Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval, 
the  cavity  at  the  stem  deeply  sunk,  the  suture  extending  half 
round.     Skin  marbled   with  deep  red  over  almost  the  wholi* 
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•arfftoa.    Flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  of  Teiy  deli* 
oiouii  flavour.     Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

48.  Washihgton.    Floy. 

WashingtcMi  Red  Freestone.    Ken. 

The  Washington  is  a  handsome  and  very  delicioas  peach» 
of  American  origin.  It  was  named,  and  first  introduced  to 
notice,  by  Mr.  Michael'  Floy,  nurseryman,  New  York,  about 
forty  years  ago.  The  fruit  ripens  late ;  the  tree  is  vigorous, 
hardy,  and  productive,  and  it  is  altogether  a  valuable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  broad,  depressed, 
with  a  broad  deep  suture  extending  nearly  round  it.  Skin 
very  thin,  yellowish  white,  with  a  deep  crimson  cheek.  Flesh 
pale  yellowish  white,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a 
sweet,  rich,  and  luscious  flavour.  It  oflen  adheres  slightly  to 
the  stone,  which  is  quite  small.  Middle  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

• 

49.   Walter's  Eablt.    Ren. 

Walter's  £«arly  is  estt^emed  as  one  of  .the  most  popular,  early 
varieties  for  orchards  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  originated.  It  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  light  sandy  soil  of  that  State, 
bearing  abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  At  the  north  it  is 
much  inferior  to  the  White  Imperial,  and  the  Roy  a)  George. 

Leaves  with  elobose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin 
white,  with  a  Jich  red  cheek.  Flesh  whitish,  a  little  touched 
with  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  very  agree- 
able flavour.     Ripens  about  the  20th  of  August. 

50.    WhITB  bfPERIAL.§ 

The  White  Imperial  is  a  new  early  fruit,  of  most  estimable 
quality.  We  consider  it  quite  a  valuable  variety  for  every 
garden  north  of  New  York,  as  its  flavour  is  very  excellent,  it  is 
extremelv  hardy  and  vigorous,  it  bears  good  and  regular  crops, 
without  the  bad  habit  of  overbearing,  and  its  fruit  is  uniformly 
exoellent  in  all  seasons. 

This  line  peach  originated  (it  is  believed,  from  the  Noblesse) 
in  the  garden  of  David  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  so 
lori^  known  for  his  skill  and  science  as  an  amateur  horticul- 
ttirisit.  ft  was  first  made  known  to  us  by  his  son,  J.  J.  Thomas, 
yf  Maoedon,  N.  Y.  Leaves  witli  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather 
Kar  Tc,  un>ad,  depressed,  hollowed  at  the  summit ;  with  a  wide, 
d-ep  cavity  at  the  stem  ;  the  suture  moderately  deep,  and  the 
fruit  enlarged  on  one  of  its  skies.     Skin  yellowish  white,  with 
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only  a  sl'ght  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  nearly  white, 
very  melting  and  juicy,  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  and  the 
flavour  sweet  and  delicious.  Ripens  among  tlie  earlient,  a  few 
days  after  the  Early  York^  about  the  25th  of  August.  Flowers 
small. 

51.  White-Blossombd  Incobipahablb.     P.Man.  Tbomp. 

White- Bloaaom. 
WiUow  Peach. 

This  is  a  native  fruit  of  srx)nd  quality,  much  inferior,  both 
in  flavour  and  appearance^  to  the  Snow  peach.  Its  seeds  very 
frequently  produce  the  same  variety.  The  flowers  are  white, 
the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  and  the  wood  pale  yellow, 
Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oval.  Skin  fair, 
white  throughout.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
sweet  and  pleasant.  Beginning  of  September.  Flowers 
large,  white. 


Clasa  11.  Free- Stone  Peaches  vnih  deep  yellow  JUeh,* 
52.  Abbicotbb.     Thomp.  O.  Duh. 

Tellow  Admirable.        Admirable  Jaane,  O.  Duh,  .AToia, 

Apricot  Peach.  D*Abricot 

Grosse  Jaune  Tardive.  X)*Orange.     (Orange  Peach.  $Ken.) 

The  Apricot-Peach  (or  Yellow  Admirable^  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called),  is  an  old  French  variety,  but  little  cultivated 
in  this  country,  though  deserving  of  attention  in  the  Middle 
States.  It  ripens  very  late,  and  is  thought  to  have  a  slight 
apricot  flavour.  It  grows  with  moderate  vigour,  and  bears 
abundantly. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
with  a  small  suture  running  on  one  side  only.  Skin  clear 
yellow  all  over,  or  faintly  touched  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
yellow,  but  a  little  red  at  the  stone,  firm,  rather  dry,  with  a 
sweet  and  agreeable  flavour.  Stone  small.  Ripens  at  the 
beginning  of  October.     Flowers  large. 

*  Nearly  all  this  claas  are  of  American  origin,  and  the  Yellow  Alberge 
of  Europe  is  the  original  type.  They  are  not  so  rich  as  Class  1,  and 
require  our  hot  summers  to  bring  out  their  flavour.  In  a  cold  climate,  the 
■cid  is  always  prevalent.  T lance  they  are  inferior  in  England,  and  at  tha 
northern  limits  of  the  peach  in  this  country. 
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53.  B^RGBir's  Ykllow.§ 

Bergen's  Yellow  is  a  native,  we  believe,  of  Long  Island.  It  ia 
very  large,  and  of  very  delicious  flavour.  It  is  darker  ooloui^d, 
more  depressed  in  form,  rather  finer  flavoured,  and  ripens  some 
days  later  than  the  Yellow  Rare-Ripe,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  is  a  moderate,  but  good  bearer.  It  is  earlier,  and  much 
superior  to  the  Malacoton,  and  its  glands  distinguish  it,  also, 
from  that  variety. 

Leaves  with  reiiiform  glands.  Fruit  large  (often  measuring 
nine  inches  in  circumference),  globular,  depressed,  and  broad  ; 
the  suture  well  marked,  and  extending  more  than  half  round. 
Skin  deep  orange,  dotted  with  some  red,  and  with  a  very  broad, 
dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  and  of 
rich  and  luscious  flavour.  Ripens  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember.     Flower  small. 

54.  Baltimore  Beautt. 

A  very  good,  and  remarkably  handsome  peach,  of  native 
origin,  ripening  very  early,  which  we  received  from  Lloyd  N. 
Rogers,  Bsq.,  of  Baltimore. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish 
oval.  Skin  deep  orange,  with  a  rich  brilliant  red  cheek.  Flesh 
yellow,.but  red  at  the  stone,  sweet  and  very  good — a  little  mealy 
if  over-rip!^.     Ripens  early  in  August.     Flowers  large. 

54.  C&awford's  Early  Mslocoton.§ 

Early  Crawford.     Ken 
Crawford's  Early. 

This  is  the  most  splendid  and  excellent  of  all  early,  yellow, 
fleshed  peaches,  and  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  variety 
in  size  and  beauty  of  appearance.  As  a  market  fruit,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and  it  is  deserving  of  tlie 
high  favour  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  growers  of  the  peach.  It 
was  originated  a  few  years  ago,  by  William  Crawford,  Esq., 
of  Middletown,  New  Jersey.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  very 
fruitful. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  the 
swollen  point  at  the  top  prominent — the  suture  shallow.  Skin 
yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  melting,  sweet, 
rich  and  very  excellent.  It  ripens  here  the  last  week  in  Au^ 
gust.     Flowers  small. 
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55.   GbAWPOBD's  LaTB   MBLOOOtllN*& 

Crawford's  superb  Malacatune. 

Crawford's  Late  Melocoton,  from  the  same  source  as  the 
foregoing^  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  American  peaches* 
We  think  it  unsurpassed  by  any  other  yellow.fleshed  variety ; 
and  deserving  of  universal  cultivation  in  this  country.  As  a 
aplendid  and  productive  market  fruit,  it  is  unrivalled,  and  ita 
size,  beauty  and  excellence,  will  give  it  a  place  in  every  gar- 
den. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
with  a  shallow  but  distinct  suture.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine 
dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  juicy 
and  melting,  with  a  very  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

56.  Columbia.    Coxe. 

The  Columbia  is  a  singular  and  peculiar  peach.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Coxe,  the  author  of  the  first  American  work  on 
fruit  trees,  from  a  seed  brought  from  Georgia.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent fruit,  wl^ich  every  amateur  will  desire  to  have  in  his 
garden.  The  tree  is  not  a  very  rapid  grower  and  bears  only, 
moderate  crops,  being,  of  course,  all  the  less  subject  to  speedy 
decay.     The  young  wood  is  purple. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Friiit  large,  globular,  broad 
and  much  depressed,  the  suture  distinct,  extending  hfilf  ift^y 
round.  Skin  rough  and  rather  thick,  dull  dingy  red,  sprinkled 
with  spots  and  streaks  of  darker  red.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  of 
the  texture,  as  Coxe  remarks,  of  a  very  ripe  pine  apple,  rich, 
juicy,  and  of  very  excellent  flavor.  Ripens  from  the  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  September. 

57.  Poolb's  Labgb  Yellow.     Ken. 
Poole's  late  Ydlow  Freestono. 

A  very  large  and  handsome  peach,  of  the  Melocoton  family, 
which  is  worthy  of  general  orchard  cultivation.  It  lately  ori- 
ginated near  Philadelphia  and  bears  the  finest  crops. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  with  a 
suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the  top.  Skin  deep  yellow, 
with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone, 
rich,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavor.     Ripens  last  of  September. 

CH. 


fi8»  RwB  OnsM  Melocotom.*  Pom.  Man. 

Bl<ii«raiiiiie.  Yellow  Mala^^tone. 

}l.4p:  %  Me&ocoloa  Red  Cheek  Malocotoik     Care, 

Yeilovr  Malocoton. 

Tlie^Meloooton  (or  Malagatune,  as  it  is  oommonly  caDed^  is 
aliiwisi  tix>  well  known  to  need  description.  Almost  every  or* 
chard  and  garden  in  the  eoantry  contains  It,  and  hand  reds  of 
thousamfH  of  boshels  of  ^he  fruit  are  raised  and  sent  to  market 
in  tluM  country,  every  year.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  fruit,  in 
|jiyorabI«)  seasons,  though  in  unfavorable  ones  the  acid  ire- 
qncnti)  predominates  somewhat  in  its  flavor.  It  is  an  Aineri. 
cau  so«illing.  and  is  constantly  reproducing  itself  under  new 
forms,  most  of  the  varieties  in  this  section  having,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  been  raised  from  it ;  the  finest  and  most  popular  at 
tlie  present  time,  being  Crawford's  Early,  and  Late,  Melocotons, 
both  greatly  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  original  Melo- 
eoion. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
with  a  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  yellow  with  a  deep  red 
cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting, 
wtth  a  good,  rich  vinous  flavour.  First  of  Septtmber.  Fk>wers 
fliuaU. 

59.  Smock   Fbeesttons.    Ken. 

St.  George. 

A  variety  which  ripens  late,  and  is  much  esteemed  fbr  or* 
rliard  culture.  It  was  originated  not  long  since,  by  Mr.  Smock, 
ol'  Middletown,  New  Jersey,  the  centre  of  extensive  peach  cul- 
tivation. 

Leaves  with  renifbrm  glands.  Fruit  large,  oval,  narrowed 
towards  the  stalk,  and  rather  compressed  on  the  sides.  Skin 
light  orange  yellow,  mottled  with  red,  or  oflen  with  a  dark  red 
cheek,  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  but  red  at 
t)ie  stone,  moderately  juicy  and  rich.  Kipens  last  of  Septenv 
ber  and  first  of  October. 

60.  Ybllow  Alberge.    Thomp. 

Aiberge  Jaane  O.  Duh  Purple  Alberge.    Lmd 

Terhe  Jaune.  Red  Alberge. 

0«i)(l  Plfwhed  Oolden  Mit^nonne. 

Yellow  Kareripe,  of  many  Am,  Gardefu. 

m 

*  M£l0eoion  is  the  Spanish  for  peach. 
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The  Yellow  Alberge  is  an  old  French  variety,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  yellow  fleshed  peaches.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  ori« , 
ginal  sort  from  which-  our  Melocotons  and  Yellow  Rareripes 
have  sprung  in  this  country,  ft  has  only  a  second  rate  flavour, 
exeept  in  rich  warm  soils,  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  Yellow 
Rareripe  in  size  or  quality. 

Leaves  with  globoee  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
with  a  well  marked  furrow  running  half  round.  Skin  yellow, 
with  8  deep  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  deep  red 
at  the  stone,  soft,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

The  RosANNA  (Lind.  Thomp.),  Alberge  Jaime  of  many 
French  gardens,  and  Yellow  Alberge  of  some  gardens  here, 
diflfers  from  the  above  only  in  having  reniform  glands,  and  ripen- 
ing ten  or  twelve  days  later.     Flavour  second  rate. 

61.  Ybllow  Rar£bipb.§ 

Lar^e  Y«llow  Rareripe. 
Marie  Antoinette 

One  of  the  finest  very  early  yellow  fleshed  pectches.  It  is  an 
American  seedling,  produced  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  well 
deserves  the  extensive  cultivatloa  it  receives,  both  in  the  or- 
chard and  garden. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the  su- 
ture slightly  depressed,  extending  more  than  half  round ;  the 
swollen  point  at  the  top  small. 

Skin  deep  orange  yellow,  somewhat  dotted  with  red,  the  cheek 
rich  red,  shaded  ofl*in  streaks.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the 
stone,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  from  the  25th  to  the  30th  of  August  Stone  small. 
Flowers  small. 

There  is  an  inferior  and  older  sort,  very  commonly  known  as 
the  Yellow  Rareripe  and  Yellow  Malagatune,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  scarcely  of  medium  size,  dull  yellow,  with  very  little  red, 
and  of  a  flavour  very  inferior  to  the  true  kind  just  described. 


CUtM$  IIL     Clingstone  Peaches  {or  Pavies), 
62.  Blood  Clingstone.    Floy. 

Claret  Clingiitone. 
Blood  Cling. 

The  Blood  Clingstone  is  a  very  large  and  peculiar  firuit,  of 
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no  value  for  eating,  but  esteemed  by  many  for  pickling  and 
preserving — the  Aesh  very  red,  like  that  of  a  beet.  This  is  an 
American  seedling,  raised  many  years  ago,  from  the  Frejoch 
Blood  Cliogstone,--SANouiNoi.B  a  Chair  Aohbrbnts.  It  is  a 
much  larger  fruit  than  the  original  sort,  which  has  large 
Bowers,  otherwise  they  are  the  same  in  all  respects. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  often  very  large,  round- 
ish  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Skin  very  downy,  of  a  dark, 
dull,  clouded,  purplish  red.  Flesh  deep  red,  throughout,  firm 
and  juicy— -not  fit  for  eating.  September  to  October.  Flowera 
small. 

There  is  a  Fbbnch  Blood  Fbbestone  (Sangumolet  Sanguine^ 
Cardinale^  or  Betrave^  Duh.  Thomp.)  of  the  same  nature,  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  this,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  not 
equal  to  it  for  cooking.     Leaves  without  glands. 

63.  Cathbbinb.  Lang.  Lind.  P.  Mag.  Thorp. 

The  Catherine  cling  is  a  very  fine,  old  English  variety,  of 
excellent  quality,  but  not,  we  think,  equal  to  the  Large  WhUe 
Clingstone^  a  native  seedling,  so  much  esteemed  in  the  Middle 
States. 

Mr.  Manning,  and,  after  him,  Mr.  Ken  rick,  have  remarked 
that  **  the  Catherine,  the  old  Newington,  and  old  Mixon  Cling- 
Rtone,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other."  This  is  au 
isrror,  probably  from  not  having  seen  together,  the  genuine 
iiorts,  as  they  are  quite  distinct  fruits,  and  the  glands  of  the 
leaves — that  unerring  characteristic — cjifferent  in  each  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
more  swollen  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellowish  green,  much 
sprinkled  with  red  dots,  the  exposed  cheek  of  a  bright  lively 
red,  streaked  with  darker  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white, 
but  dark  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  adheres  very  closely : 
juicy,  rich  and  excellent.  Middle  and  last  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

64.  Hbath.  (    Coxe. 

Heath  Clingstone 
Fine  Heath. 
Red  Heath. 

The  most  superb  and  most  delicious  of  all  late  Clingstones. 
It  seldom  ripens  in  New  England,  but  here,  and  to  the  south- 
ward, it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  of  very  large  size,  and 
the  very  finest  flavour. 

Coxe  informs  us  that  this  is  a  seedling  p.xKluced  in  Maryland 
from  a  stone  brought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Heath  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  it  is  frequently  still  propagated  fiun  the  stonoi  witu- 
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out  TBiiation,  in  that  State.  The  tree  Is  vigorous,  long  ijved, 
and  moderately  productive ;  with  the  8hortening4n  mode  of 
pruning,  the  fruit  is  always  large  and  fine,  otherwise  often  poor. 
This  tree  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  espalier  rail  or 
Vail,  at  the  north. 

Leaves  nearly  snoooth  on  the  edges,  with  reniform  ghnds. 
Fruit  yery  large,  oblong,  narrowing  to  both  ends,  and  tenminat* 
ing  at  the  top  with  a  large  swollen  point :  the  suture  distiicton 
one  side.  Skin  downy,  cream-coloured  white,  with  a  faint 
blush  or  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun,  or  a  brownish  cheek,  plesb 
greenish  white,  very  tender  and  melting,  exceedingly  juicy, 
with  the  richest,  highest,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  surpassed 
by  no  other  variety.  It  adheres  very  closely  to  the  stone.  It 
ripens  in  October,  and  frequently  keeps  for  a  month  after  being 
gathered.     Flowers  small. 

Baynb's  New  Heath,  is  a  recent  seedling,  very  similar  in  all 
respects,  originated  lately  by  Dr.  Bayne,  of  Alexandria,  D.  C. 
It  is  considered  rather  finer  by  some. 

65.  Incomparable.     Lind.     Thorp. 

Pavie  Admirable.     Bon.  Jard.    Ken. 
Late  Admirable  Cling.  • 

# 

Lai^er  than  the  Catherine,  which  it  resembles.  It  is  inferior 
to  it  and  several  others  in  flavour,  and  is  only  worthy  of  culti- 
vation for  market. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  one 
side  enlarged.  Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  light  red  on  the  ex« 
posed  side.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
melting,  and  of  agreeable  flavour.  Last  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

66.  Laege  White  Clingstone.  § 

New  York  White  Clinntone.    Floy. 
Williamson's  New  York. 
Selby*8  CUng. 

The  Large  White  Clingstone  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  this 
class  of  peaches  in  this  State,  and  in  New  England.  We  think 
it  superior  to  the  Catherine,  and  old  Newington,  and  only  sur> 
passed  in  flavour  by  the  old  Mixon  cling,  and  the  Heath  cling. 

This  variety  was  raised  about  forty  years  ago  by  David 
Williamson,  a  nurseryman,  in  New  York,  and  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Floy  as  the  New  York  Clingstone.  But  as  it  is  uni- 
versally known  now  by  the  present  title,  we  have  placed  the  ori* 
ginal  names  as  synonymes.  The  light  colour,  and  excelleni 
quality  of  this  fruit,  render  it  the  greatest  fitvourite  for  preserving 
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in  brandy  or  sugar.  The  tree  is  remarkably  hardy  and  long 
live!  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  being  attacked  by  the  yellows.  It  bears 
regilar  and  good  crops. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round ;  the  su- 
ture slight,  and  the  swollen  point  at  the  top  small.  Skin  white 
(incioing  to  yellow  only  when  over  ripe),  dotted  with  red 
on  tke  sunny  side,  or  with  a  light  red  cheek  when  fully  exposed. 
Flesi  whitish,  tender,  very  melting,  full  of  juice,  which  is  very 
sweety  luscious,  and  high  flavoured.  Beginning  and  middle  of 
September.     Flowcnrs  small. 

67.  Lkmon  Clengstons.  §    Floy.     Thomp. 

Kennfdy's  CatoUml    Pcm.    Man»    Long  Yellow  Pine  Apple.     C7«se. 
Kennedy's  Lemon  Clingstone.  Pine  Apple  Clingstone. 

Largest  Lemon.  Yellow  Pine  Apple. 

The  Lemon  Clingstone  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  yellow  fleshed  clings,  and  though  of  course  infe- 
rior in  flavour  to  the  white  fleshed,  is  deserving  of  its  universal 
popularity.  It  is  originally  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
was  brought  from  thence  by  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  be- 
fore the  war  of  the.  Revolution.  There  are  now  many  seedlings 
reproduced  from  it,  but  none  superior  to  the  original.  This  is 
a  very  productive,  hardy  tree. 

Leaves  long,  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oblong, 
narrowed  at  the  top,  and  having  a  large,  projecting,  swollen 
point,  much  like  thai  of  a  lemon.  Skin  fme  yellow,  with  a 
dark  brownish  red  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  red  at 
the  stone,  adhering  finnly,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  vinous,  sub- 
acid  flavour.     Middle  and  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

68.  Late  Ysllow  Alberoe.     Pom.  Man. 

October  Yellow. 
Algiers  Yellow. 
Algiers  Winter. 

A  very  late  Clingstone  Peach,  entirely  yellow,  scaii^ely  good 
for  eating,  but  esteemed  by  some  for  preserving,  it  was  ori- 
ginally introduced  from  the  south  of  France,  and  has  been  con- 
siderably cultivated  here,  but  we  have  abandoned  it.  Th« 
Heath  cling  is  in  every  way  greatly  its  sup^ior. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish oval,  with  a  small  distinct  suture.  Skin  downy,  green  till 
the  last  of  September,  but  at  maturity  being  yellow.  Flesh 
yellow  to  the  stone,  very  firm,  rather  juicy,  sweet.  October. 
Flowers  large. 
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70.  Oldmixon  Clingstone.  (    Coze. 

Oldmixon  Cling. 

Green  Cathenoe*  of  the  Americans     Thotnp, 

The  Oldmixon  Clingstone  is  certainly  one  of  the  highest  fia. 
voured  of  all  peaches  known  in  this  country,  where  it  is  raised 
in  perfectioa,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  good  garden. 
Indeed  we  consider  this,  the  large  White  Cling,  and  the  Heath 
Cling,  as  heing  the  sorts  among  the  mostdesirable  of  this  class  of 
peaches  for  small  collections. 

This  fruit  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Catherine  cling  of  Europe, 
or  the  old  Newin^rton,  as  a  single  glance  at  its  leaf  glands  will 
show,  to  say  nothing  of  its  superior  flavour.  It  can  scarcely 
be  the  '*  Green  Catherine  of  the  Americans"  of  the  Londofi  Hor- 
ticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  as  that  is  said  to  be  a  poor  fruit. 
We  are  not  familiar  with  it.  Coxe  says  the  Oldmixon  cling 
was  introduced  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon,  from  Europe.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  introduced  the  stone  only. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  the 
suture  distinct  only  at  the  top,  on  one  side  of  which  the  fruit  is 
slightly  enlarged.  Skin  yellowish  white,  dotted  with  red,  or 
with  a  red  cheek,  varying  from  pale  to  lively  red.  Flesh  pale 
white,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  lus- 
cious, high  flavour.     First  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

71.  Orange  Clingstone. 

The  Orange  Cling  is  a  very  large,  handsome,  and  excellent 
fruit,  somewhat  resembling  the  Lemon  Cling  in  colour,  but  glob- 
ular in  form,  rather  richer  in  flavour,  and  quite  a  distinct  sort. 

Leaves  large,  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large^  round, 
the  suture  distinctly  marked,  and  extending  nearly  round  the 
fruit — swollen  point  at  the  top,  none.  Skin  deep  orange,  with 
a  rich  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  dark  yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy, 
with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.     September.     Flowers  small. 

72.  Old  Newington.     Lang.     Lind.     Thomp. 

Newinzton.    ParAtrwon.     (1629.) 
Lar^e  Newington.     Coxe, 

A  celebrated  English  clingstone  which  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion more  than  200  years,  and  still  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
English  climate.  Although  excellent,  it  is  not  so  generally  es- 
teemed  here  as  the  Large  White  Cling,  and  Oldmixon  Ciing- 
Etone. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the 
suture  slight.     Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  with  a  fine  red  cheek. 
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marked  with  frtreaks  of  darker  red.  Flesh  pale  yellowish 
while,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  always  adheres  very 
firmly ;  rnehing,  juicy,  and  rich.  Ripens  about  the  15th  of 
September.     Flowers  large- 

73.  Pavm  de  Pompowe.     Bon.  Jard.     Lelieur.     Thomp. 

Monstrous  Pomponne.  \  ,  •   -       Pavie  Rouge  de 
Monstrous  Pavie.         J  ^^'  Pompone.    O.  Jhtk 

Pavie  de  Pomponne  Groase.         Pavie  Camu. 
Pavie  Monstrueuz.  Gros  Melecoton. 

Gro8  Pdrsique  Rouge. 

A  very  large  and  mftgnificemt  old  French  clingstone,  not  so 
wpU  known  in  this  country  as  it  deserves.  The  fruit  is  very 
solid  in  flesh,  and  much  sweeter  here  than  in  France.  The 
tree  is  of  very  strong  growth. 

Loavrs  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish 
ovjil,  with  a  well  marked  suture  extending  to  the  top,  and  ter- 
minating there  in  an  obtuse  swollen  point.  Skin  yellowish 
whitp,  a  good  deal  covered  with  the  broad,  very  deep  red  colour 
of  its  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white,  deep  red  at  the  stone, 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmlv,  and  which  is  rather  small  : 
juicy,  flavour  sweet  and  good.    F*irst  of  October.    Flowers  large. 

74.  Smith's  Newington.     Lind.     Thomp. 

Early  Newiugton.  >   Of  the 

Smith's  Early  Newin^ton.  3  English 
Early  Newingtoa.    Coxe. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  Early  Clingstone  Peaches.  It  is  of 
English  origin,  and  is  little  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
Early  Newington  of  our  gardens  as  gf^nerally  known  (see 
Early  Newington  Freestone),  is  earlier  and  a  very  much  finer 
variety,  with  reniform  glands,  being  a  partial  clingstone,  hut 
most  frequently  parting  from  the  flesh,  has  quite  supplanted  it. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle  sized,  rather 
oval,  narrower  at  the  top,  and  one  half  a  little  enlarged.  Skin 
pale  straw  colour,  with  a  lively  red  cheek  streaked  with  purple. 
Flesh  firm,  pale  yellow,  but  light  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it 
adheres  closely ;  juicy,  and  of  very  good  quality.  Last  of 
August.     Flowers  large. 

What  Mr.  Thompson  calls  ^^  Netoingtan  of  the  Americanx^ 
is  a  seedMng  cling  with  globose  glands,  and  of  second  quality, 
^uite  distinct  from  our  Early  Newington  Freestone. 
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75.  TiPPBCAHOs. 
Hero  of  Tippecanoe. 

A  new,  yery  large,  and  handsome  clingstone,  originated  by 
Mr.  George  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  and  first  exhibited  before 
the  Horticultural  Society  there  in  1840.  Its  lateness  and 
beauty  render  it  a  yaluable  kind. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands,  the  shoots  dark  purplish  red. 
Fruit  very  large,  nearly  round,  a  little  compressed  on  the  sides. 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with 
a  good  vinous  flavour.  It  ripens  fxx>m  the  20th  to  the  last  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

76.  Washington  Clingstone.  § 

An  American  variety,  remarkably  juicy  and  sweet.  Al- 
though Thompson  finds  it  third  rate  in  England,  it  is  here 
scarcely  surpassed.  To  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  our 
friends  in  Maryland,  a  good  judge  of  fruit,  "  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this  peach  out  of  paradise."  It  is  neither  hand" 
tsome  nor  prepossessing  externally. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round 
ish.  Skin  yellowish  green,  marked  with  grey  specks,  and  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  very  juicj, 
tender,  and  melting,  with  a  very  sweet  and  luscious  flavour. 
Last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

Curious,  or  Ornamental  Varieties. 

77.  Double  Blossomed.    Thomp. 

Double  Flowering  Peach.  Pecher  ft  Fletirs  Doubles.  Bon,  Jard. 

Rose  Flowering.  Pecher  i  Fleurs  Semi-Doubles.  O.  Ihik. 

The  Double  Blossomed  Peach  is,  when  in  full  bloom,  one  of 
the  gayest  and  roost  beautiful  of  fruit  trees,  and  blooming  wi^ 
its  lovely  companion,  the  Double  Flowering  Cherry,  finds  a 
place  in  all  our  pleasure  grounds  and  ornamental  plantations* 
Its  flowers  are  three  times  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
peach,  of  a  lively  rose  colour,  nearly  full  double,  and  so  thickly 
disposed  on  the  branches  as  to  be  very  striking  and  show^« 
They  are  produced  at  the  usual  season  or  a  few  days  lator. 
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This  sort  is  rendered  more  dwarf  for  shrubberies,  by  budding 
it  upon  the  Mirabelle,  or  the  Cherry  Plum  stock. 

The  leaves  have  reniform  glands.  The  fruit,  which  is  spar- 
ingly  produced,  is  roundish  oval,  pale  greenish  yellow,  lalntlj 
tinged  with  red,  freestone,  and  of  indifferent  flavour. 

78.  Flat  Peach  of  China.     Lind.     Thomp. 

Chinese  Peach. 
Java  Peach. 
Peen  To. 

A  very  singular  variety,  from  China,  where  the  gardeneis 
afTdctall  manner  of  vegetable  curiosities.  The  fruit  is  of  small 
size,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  much  flattened  at  the 
ends  that  only  the  skin  and  the  flat  stone  remains,  the  flesbr 
part  being  crowded  on  either  side.  The  tree  is  of  rather 
dwarfish  habit,  and  holds  its  leaves  very  late.  The  fruit  is  of 
very  good  flavour,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious.* 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  so  much  flattened 
as  to  form  a  deep  hollow  at  both  ends,  having  at  the  top  a  sin- 
gular broad,  rough,  five-angled  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish 
green,  mottled  with  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  with 
a  circle  of  red  round  the  stone  (from  which  it  separates),  sweet, 
Juicy,  with  a  slight  noyeau  flavour.  Beginning  of  September, 
rlowers  large. 

79.  WfiEPiira  Peach. 

Reid's  WeepiDg  Peach. 

A  peculiar  variety,  with  pendant,  weeping  branches,  and  a 
habit  much  like  that  of  the  weeping  ash.  It  was  lately  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  William  Reid,  the  skilful  nurseryman  at  Murray 
Hill,  near  New  York.  To  display  itself  to  advantage,  it  should 
be  grafled  six  or  eight  feet  high,  on  the  dean  stem  of  a  peach 
or  plum  stock.     Reniform  glands.     Flowers  large. 

Selection  of  choice  peaches  for  a  small  garden,  to  furnish  in 
succession.  Freestones;  Early  York,  White  Imperial, 
Early  Newington  Freestone,  Royal  Greorge,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
George  IV.,  Crawford's  Early,  Beri^en's  Yellow,  Noblesse, 
Brevoort,  Malta,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Druid  Hill.  Clingstones  ; 
Large  white  Clingstone,  01dm ixon,  and  Heath. 

'This  variety  haa  been  several  times  imported  to  this  country  and  lost 
on  the  way.  Should  any  one  of  our  amateurs  now  possen  it,  we  shall  be 
much  gratified  to  receive  buds  of  it 
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Selection  of  hardy  and  excellent  sorts,  for  a  northern  latitude. 
George  the  Fourth,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Early  York,  Morris  Red 
Rareripe,  Grosse  Mignonnef,  Noblesse,  White  Imperial,  Craw- 
ford's Early,  Favourite,  Bellegarde,  Brevoort,  Cooledge's  Fa^ 
vourite,  Morris',  White  Rareripe,  Large  White  Clingstone. 

The  best  varieties  for  forcing,  are  the  Grosse  Mignomie,  No* 
blesse,  Bellegarde,  Royal  George,  While  Imperial,  Royal 
Charlotte,  and  Barrington. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

THE  NECTAEINB 
Peniea  vulgarii  (▼.)  Lmviti,  Dee.    Eosatem  of  botanists* 

The  Nectarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach  with  a  smooth  skin 
{Peche  lisse^  or  Brugnon  of  the  French).  In  its  growth,  habit, 
and  general  appearance,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  peach  tree.  The  fruit,  however,  is  rather  smaller, 
perfectly  smooth,  without  down,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wax- 
like and  exc^uisite  of  all  productions  for  the  dessert.  In 
flavour,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  finest  peach,  but  it 
has  more  piquancy,  partaking  of  tlie  noyeau  or  peach  leaf 
flavour. 

The  Nectarine  is  known  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is  called 
moondla  aroo  (smooth  peach).  It  appears  to  be  only  a  dis- 
tinct, accidental  variety  of  the  peach,  and  this  is  rendered  quite 
certain,  since  there  are  several  well  known  examples  on  record 
of  both  peaches  and  nectarines  having  been  produced  on  the 
same  branch'*' — thus  showing  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  natural 
form.  Nectarines,  however,  usually  produce  nectarines  again 
on  sowing  the  seeds, — ^but  they  also  occasionally  produce 
peaches.  The  Boston  Nectarine  originated  from  a  peach 
stone. 

The  Nectarine  appears  a  little  more  shy  of  bearing  in  this 
country,  than  the  peach,  but  this  arises  almost  always  from  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  of  fruit  by  the  curculio,  the  destroyer  ot 
all  smooth-skinned  stone  fruit  in  sandy  soils.  It  is  quite  hardy 
here  wherever  the  peach  will  thrive,  though  it  will  not  gene- 
rally bear  large  and  fine  fruit  unless  the  branches  are 
shortened'in  annually,  as  we  have  fully  directed  for  the  peaoh 
tree. 

*  See  London  Oardener's  MagBzine,  Vol.  1,  p.  471 ;  Vol  14»  p.  5S. 
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With  this  ea«y  «ystem  of  pruning,  good  crops  are  readily 
obuined,  wherever  the  curcuHo  is  not  very  prevalent. 

Where  this  insect  abounds,  we  must  recommend  the  steady 
annual  application  of  salt,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  gitMiitd, 
the  suriace  being  first  made  hard  and  firm.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  punctured  fruit  commences  to  drop.  (See  tiie 
Plum  for  further  remarks  on  this  insect.)  And  we  would,  as  a 
preveotive  to  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  recommend  rags,  dipped 
in  coal  tart*  to  be  hung  in  the  branches  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  fruit  is  formed.  The  coal  tar  should  be  renewed  ck^ 
casionally,  as  soon  as  it  loses  its  powerful  smell. 

The  culture  of  the  nectarine  is,  in  all  respects,  precisrly 
similar  to  that  of  the  peach,  and  its  habits  are  also  completek 
the  same.  It  is  longer  lived,  and  hardier,  when  budded  on  the 
plum,  but  still  the  nurserymen  here  usually  work  it  on  the 
peach  stock. 

Class  I.     Freestone  Nedarines.  (Peches  lisses,  Fr.) 

[The  Mine  eharacteri  are  used  as  in  describing  peacbet,  for  which  t]» 
leader  ia  referred  to  that  part]. 

1»    Boston.    §Thomp. 

Lewis'  >  p.^ 

Perkins'  SeedUng.  5  ^^' 

This  American  seedling  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  nectarines.  It  was  raised  from  a  peach  stone  by  Mr.  T. 
Lewis  of  Boston.  The  original  tree  was,  when  full  of  fruit, 
destroyed  by  boys,  but  the  sort  had  been  preserved  by  that 
most  skilful  cultivator,  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  soon  in  his 
hands  attracted  attention  by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  its  fruit. 
In  1821,  this  gentleman  transmitted  trees  of  this  variety  to  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  corresponding 
member,  together  with  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  the  fruit 
grown  by  him,  measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches  round,  and 
«  so  beautiful,  t^at  its  correctness  was  doubted  abroad,"  until 
Mr.  Knight  showed  specimens  grown  there  in  1823.  The  fruiti 
though  not  of  high  flavour,  is  excellent,  the  tree  very  hardy  and 
productive,  and  one  of  the  best  for  general  standard  culture. 
Mr.  Perkins*  seedling,  raised  from  the  original'  Lew^is  tree,  is 
quite  identical,  and  we  adopt  the  name  of  *'  Boston  "  nectarine, 
as  the  standard  one.  Three  trees  of  this  sort  covering  fifty- 
five  feet  of  wall  at  his  place  at  Brookline,  are  now  very  beau 
tiful  objects.     [See  Broomfield  Nectarine.] 

*  To  be  had  very  cheap  at  the  city  gas  works 
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Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  handsome, 
roundish  oval.  Skin,  bright  yellow,  with  very  deep  red  cheek, 
shaded  off  by  a  slight  mottling  of  red.  Flesh  yellow  to  the 
stone  (which  is  small  and  pointed),  sweet,  though  not  rich, 
with  a  pleasant  and  peculiar  flavour.  First  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

2.  Due  DU  Telliek's.     §  Lind.  Thomp. 

Du  Tillicra.  Duke  de  Tillej: 

Du  de  TcUo.  Du  Tilly's. 

A  very  excellent  Nectarine,  considerably  res^iYibling  the 
Elruge,  but  a  much  greater  bearer. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish 
oblong,  being  slightly  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  broad  at  the 
base  or  stalk.  Skin  pale  green,  with  a  marbled  purplish-red 
cheek.  Flesh  greenish  white,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet  and  good.     Last  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

3.    DowNTON.    Thomp, 

The  Downton  is  a  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight.  It  is  in 
quality,  appearance,  and  season,  an  intermediate  variety,  be- 
tween the  Violctte  Hative  and  the  Elruge,  ripening  a  few  days 
earlier  than  the  latter. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval. 
Skin  pale  green,  with  a  deep  violet- red  cheek.  Flesh  pale 
green,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good. 
Kipens  aix>ut  the   25th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

4.     Elruge.    §  Thomp. 

Common  Elruge.  >  y .  J         AndenonV  >    of  some 

Claremont  >  ^°^        Temple's.  \  English  gardens, 

Oatlands. 

Spring  Grove.  Peterborcuirh.  V  incorrectly  of  many 

^^  '  American  gardens. 

The  Elruge  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  Nectarines.  It  is  an  English  variety  which  has  been  a 
good  while  cultivated,  and,  with  the  Violet  Hative,  is  con* 
sidered  indispensable  in  every  collection.  In  this  country, 
when  the  young  wood  is  annually  shortened-inj  it  bears  good 
crops  on  standard  trees,  which  ripen  finely. 

Without  this  precaution,  like  almost  all  other  nectarines,  the 
fruit  is  small,  poor,  and  ripens  imperfectly. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.     Fruit  of  medium  size,  found* 
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ish-fyval,  the  suture  slight,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  ts  dis- 
tinctly  marked.  Skin  with  a  pale  green  ground,  but  when 
faWy  exposed,  it  is  nearly  covered  with  deep  riolet,  or  blood 
red,  dotted  with  minute  brownish  specks.  Flesh  pale  green  to 
the  stone,  or  slightly  stained  there  with  pale  red  ;  melting,  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  high  flavour.  Stone  oval,  rough,  of  a  pale 
colour.  Last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Flo  wen 
araall. 

6.     Faiechild's    Lind.     Thomp. 

Fairchild'B  Early. 

A  very  small,  indifferent  sort,  only  valued  for  its  earliness, 
and  scarcely  worth  cultivating  when  compared  with  the  follow, 
ing. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  about  an  inch 
and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  round,  slightly  flattened  at  the  top. 
Skin  yellowish  green,  with  a  bright  red  cheeks  Flesh  yellow 
to  the  stone,  rather  dry,  with  a  sweet,  but  rather  indiflerent 
flavour.     Beginning  of  August.     Flower  small. 

6.     Hunt's  Tawky.    §  Thomp. 

Hunf  8  Large  Tawny.  )  j  .   . 
HunfB  Early  Tawn>.  5  ^"™*' 

This  is  the  best,  very  early  Nectarine.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
sort,  with  serrated  leaves,  and  was  originated  in  England  about 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  worthy  of  general  cultivatiooy  as  it  is 
not  only  early,  but  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  nearly  of  medium 
9]ze,  roundish-ovate,  being  considerably  narrowed  at  the  top, 
where  there  is  a  prominent  swollen  point ;  and  the  fruit  is 
slightly  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin  pale  orange, 
with  a  dark  red  cheek,  mottled  with  numerous  russety  specks. 
Flesh  deep  orange,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good.  It 
ripens  from  the-5th  to  the  15th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

(The  accidental  variation  of  this  sort,  described  as  Hunt's 
Large  Tawny,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  difle- 
rent  from  this.) 

7.     Hardwicks  Seedling.     Thomp. 

Hardwicke*8  Seedling. 

A  comparatively  new  variety,  of  high  reputation,  which  we 
have  lately  received  fVom  Mr.  T.  Rivers.  It  was  raised  at 
Hardwicke  House,  in  Suflblk,  England,  and  has  the  reputation 
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of  b«ing  ^'  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  of  Dectarines,  and  a  very 
excellent  bearer." 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
inclining  to  oval,and  resembling  the  Blruge.  Skin  pale  green, 
with  a  deep,  violet-red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  green,  slightly 
marked  with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  richy  and  high 
flavoured.     End  of  August. 

8.     MuBRST.     Ray.     Thomp. 

Murry.    Lind.  ' 

.  Black  Murry. 

The  Murrey  is  an  old  English  Nectarine,  which,  though  of 
good  quality,  is  rather  a  poor  bearer,  and  is  little  known  or 
cultivated  in  this  country. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish-ovate, slightly  swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  dmrk  red  cheek.  Flesh  greenish  white, 
melting,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour.  Stone  almost  smooth. 
Ripens  about  the  20th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

9,    New  White.    Thomp. 

Neat's  White.    Lind. 
Flandeis. 
Cowdray  White. 
Emerton'B  New  White. 
Large  White. 

The  New  White  is  the  finest  light  skinned  variety,  and  is  a 
beautiful,  hardy,  and  excellent  nectarine,  bearing  abundant 
crops,  and  is. well  worthy  to  be  generally  planted.  It  is  an 
English  seedling,  raised  by  the  Itev.  Mr.  Neate,  near  London, 
fiAy  years  ago,  from  the  seed  of  the  following  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  nearly 
round,  skin  white,  with  occasionaljy  a  slight  tinge  of  red  when 
exposed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinoui 
flavour.  The  stone  b  small.  Ripens  early  in  September. 
Flowers  large. 

10.    Old  White.     Lind.    Thomp. 

This  nectarine  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Asia 
into  England,  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  much  like  the  fore- 
going  in  flavour,  perhaps  a  little  richer,  but  it  is  less  hardy  and 
productive. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands,    Fruit  rather  large,  loundiab 
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oral.     Skin  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red.     Flenh  white,  !^*?i- 
der,  juicy  and  lich.     Barly  in  September.     Flowers  large, 

11.  PirMAST02«'s  Orange.    Lind.    Thomr. 

William's  Oran^. 
Williain*t  Seedllnf^. 

The  Pitmaston  Orange,  which  b  considered  the  heat  feli&m 
fleshed  nectarine,  was  raised  in  1810,  by  John  Williams  of 
Pitmaston,  near  Worcester,  EIngland.  It  is  yet  but  little 
known,  but  will  prove  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  general  cultira- 
tion  in  this  country.     The  tree  is  vigorous. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ovate, 
the  base  (towards  the  stalk)  being  broad,  and  the  top  narrow, 
and  ending  in  an  acute  swollen  point.  Skin  rich  orange  yellow, 
with  a  dark,  brownish  red  cheek,  streaked  at  the  nnion  of  the 
two  colours.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone ;  melting, 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  stone  is 
ralher  smaJl.     Ripens  middle  and  last  of  August.     Flowers 

12.  PsTBRBOFOUGH.     Mill.     Liud.    Thomp. 

Late  Green. 
Vermash  {of  gome). 

This  is  the  latest  nectarine  known.  It  is  rather  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality,  and  scarcely  deserves  cultivation  except  to 
make  oomplete  a  large  collection.  It  was  brought  by  Lord 
Peterborough,  from  Genoa  to  England. 

We  doubt  if  this  fruit  is  now  in  this  country.  All  the  speoi* 
mens  that  we  have  seen  under  this  name,  from  different  dis- 
tricts, being  only  the  Elruge  imperfectly  grown. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish. 
Skin  mostly  green,  or  slightly  tinged  with  dingy  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Fiesh  greenish  white  to  the  stone,  somewhat  juicy 
and  of  tolerablj|»- flavour.  It  ripens  early  in  October.  Flower 
small. 

18.  ViOLBTTB  Hativk.     Lind.    'Thomp. 

Early  Violet  3  PetiteViolet  Hitive.  O  29tJ^. 

Violet  P  Mag  ^  g,  BTumon  HAtif. 

Early  Bruff^on.  |  ^  I  Violette  Angenrilli^raiw 

Bni^on  Red  at  the  Stone.     -^  t«g  Violette  Musquee. 

Hampton  Court  2  §  «  ^""d  Selsey's  Elruge. 

Large  Scarlet  !?» S.**  Violet  Red  at  the  Stone. 

New  Scarlet  i  ^  F  ^  Violet  Muak. 
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The  Violette  Hative,  or  Early  Violet  Nectarine,  everywhere 
takes  the  highest  rank  among  nectarines.  It  is  of  delicioua 
flavour,  fine  appearance,  hardy,  and  productive.  Externally, 
the  fruit  is  easily  confounded  with  that  of  the  Elruge,  but  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  dark  coloured  stone,  and  the 
deep  red  flesh  surrounding  it.  The  fruit  is  usually  rathei 
darker  coloured.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  has  been  long 
cultivated. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish, 
narrowed  slightly  at  the  top,  where  it  is  also  marked  with  a 
shallow  suture.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  in  the  shade,  but, 
when  exposed,  nearly  covered  with  dark  purplish  red,  mottled 
with  pale  brown  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  but  much  rayed  witU  red 
at  the  stone.  The  latter  is  roundish,  the  furrows  not  deep,  and 
the  surface  reddish  brown.  The  flesh  is  melting,  juicy,  rich, 
and  very  high  flavoured.  It  ripens  about  the  last  of  August. 
Flowers  rather  small. 

The  Violette  Grosse  (Thomp.)  resembles  the  foregoing  in 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  general  appearance.  The  fruit  is, 
however,  larger,  but  not  so  richly  flavoured. 

Class  II, — CUngsUme  Nectarines^  (Brugnons,  Fr.) 

14.  Broomfield. 
LewiB,  {ineorreetly,  of  game.) 

A  handsome  clingstone  nectarine,  of  second  quality.  It  is 
an  accidental  seedling,  which  sprung  up  in  the  garden  of  Henry 
BfDomfleld,  Esq.,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  was  first  named  and 
disseminated  by  S.  6.  Perkins,  Esq.  of  Boston,  thirty-five  years 
ago. 

Leaves  with  obscure,  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  round. 
ish.  Skin  rather  dull  yellow,  with  a  dull  or  rather  dingy  red 
cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  juicy, 
rather  pleasant,  but  not  high  flavoured.  First  to  the  middle  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

15.  Golden.    Lang.  Mill.  Thomp. 

Orange. 

Fine  Gold  Fleshed. 

A  very  handsome  looking  nectarine,  but  of  decidedly  indif- 
ferent quality,  when  compared  with  many  others.  Its  waxen 
appearance,  when  fully  ripe,  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  an  old 
Enfflish  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.     Fruit  of  medium  size,  round* 
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bh,  ovate.  Skin  of  a  fine  bright,  waxen  yellow  colour,  with  a 
bmall  scarlet  cheek.  Flesh  orange-yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  tolerably  good.  It  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

Prince's  Goldbn  Nectarine  is  of  much  larger  size.  It  ripens 
about  a  week  later,  but  is  also  only  of  second  quality.  Leavea 
with  reniform  glands.     Flowers  large. 

16.  Newington.     Lang.  Mill.  Tliomp. 

Scarlet  Newington.  Lind.  AndenoD'a. 

Scarlet  Anderson's  Round 

Old  Newington.  Rough  Roman. 

Smithes  Newington.  Brugnon  de  Newington. 

French  Newington.  D*Angleterre. 
Sion  Hill. 

A  very  good  clingstone  nectarine,  of  English  origin.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  begins  to  shriTel, 
when  the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  round- 
ish.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  nearly  covered  with  red, 
marbled  with  dark  red.  Flesh  firm,  pale,  but<leep  red  next  the 
stone,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich,  with  an  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  of  September.     Flowers  large 

17.  Newington,  Eablt.  §    Lind.  Thomp. 

Early  Black  Newington.  Lncombe's  Black. 

New  Dark  Newington.  Lucombe's  Seedling. 

New  Early  Newington.  Early  Black. 
Black 

The  Early  Newington  is  one  of  the  best  of  clingstone  necta- 
rines. It  is  not  only  a  richer  flavoured  fruit  than  the  old  New. 
ington,  but  it  is  larger,  dark  coloured,  and  earlier. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
ovate,  a  little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  and  termi- 
nating with  an  acute  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green 
in  its  ground,  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  red,  much  mar- 
bled and  mottled  with  very  dark  red,  and  coated  with  a  thin 
bloom.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
sugary,  rich  and  very  excellent.  Beginning  of  September. 
Flowers  large. 

18.  Red  Roman.  §     Forsyth.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Old  Roman. 

Roman. 

Brugnon  Violette  Musquee.     O.  JM. 

Brugnon  Muaquee. 
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The  Red  Roman  is  a  very  old  European  variety,  having 
been  enumerated  by  Parkinson,  in  1629.  It  is  still  esteemed, 
both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
of  clingstone  nectarines.     T^te  tree  healtiiy  and  productive. 

The  Newington  is  frequently  sold  for  the  Red  Roman  in  this 
country,  and  the  true  Roman  is  comparatively  scarce. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  top.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish, 
muddy,  red  cheek,  which  is  somewhat  rough,  and  marked  with 
brown  russetty  specks.  Flesh  firm,  greenish  yellow,  and  deep 
red  at  the  stone,  juicy;  with  a  rich,  high  vinous  flavour.  Ripen- 
ing early  in  September.     Flowers  large. 

Selection  of  choice  hardy  Nectarines,  for  a  small  Garden, — . 
Early  Violet,  Elruge,  Hardwicke  Seedling,  Hunt's  Tawny, 
Boston,  Roman,  New  White. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    aUINCE. 

p 

Cydonia  vulgarity  Dec. ;  Rosacesy  of  Botanists. 

Coignasaier,  of  the  French ;  Quittenbaum,  German  ;  Ktvepeerf  Dutch  ; 

CotognOf  Italian ;  and  Membrillo,  Spanish. 

The  Quince  is  a  well-known,  hardy,  deciduous  tree,  of  small 
size,  crooked  branches,  and  spreading,  bushy  head.  It  is  indi- 
genous to  Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  it  appears 
first  to  have  attracted  notice  in  the  city  of  Cydon,  in  Crete  or 
Candia — whence  its  botanical  name,  Cydonia.  The  fruit  is  of 
a  fine  golden  yellow,  and  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
orange  than  any  other.  It  was  even  more  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  preserving,  than  by  us. 
"  Quinces,"  says  Columella,  "  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but 
health." 

The  Quince  seldom  grows  higher  than  fifleen  feet,  and  is 
usually  rather  a  shrub  than  a  tree.  Its  large  white  and  pale 
pink  blossoms,  which  appear  rather  later  than  those  of  other 
fruit  trees,  are  quite  ornamental  ;  and  the  tree,  properly 
grown,  is  very  ornamental  when  laden  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber with  its  ripe  golden  fruit. 

Uses. — The  Quince  is,  in  all  its  varieties,  unfit  for  eating 
raw.  It  is,  however,  much  esteemed  when  cooked.  For  pre- 
serving, it  is  everywhere  valued,  and  an  excellent  marmalade 
is  jalso  made  from  it.     Stewed,  it  is  very  frequently  used,  to 
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oommunicate  additbnal  flavour  and  piquaacy  to  apple-tarts, 
pies,  or  other  pastry.  In  England,  wine  is  frequently  made 
from  the  fruit,  by  adding  sugar  and  water,  as  in  other  fruit 
wines ;  and  it  is  a  popular  notion  there,  that  it  baa  a  noosl 
beneficial  effect  upon  asthmatic  patients.  Dried  Quinces  are 
excellent. 

In  this  country,  large  plantations  are  sometimes  made  of  the 
Quince;  and  as  it  is,  in  good  soil,  a  plentiful  bearer,  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  market  fruits.  The  Apple 
quince  is  the  most  productive  and  saleable ;  but  as  the  Pear 
quince  ripens,  and  can  be  sent  to  market  much  later,  it  fre- 
quently is  the  mostprofi table. 

Propagation. — The  Quince  is  easily  propagated  from  seed, 
layers,  or  cuttings.  From  seeds  the  quince  is  somewhai 
liable  to  vary  in  its  seedlings,  sometimes  proving  the  apple- 
shaped  and  sometimes  the  pear-shaped  variety.  Cuttings,  planted 
in  a  shaded  situation,  early  in  the  spring,  root  very  easily,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  continuing  a  good 
variety.  The  better  sorts  are  also  frequently  budded  on  com- 
mon seedling  quince  stocks,  or  on  the  common  thorn. 

Quince  stocks  are  extensively  used  in  engrailing  or  budding 
the  Pear,  when  it  is  wished  to  render  that  tree  dwarf  in  its 
habit. 

Soil  and  Culture. — The  Quince  grows  naturally  in  rather 
moist  ^il,  by  the  side  of  rivulets  and  streams  of  water.  Hence 
it  is  a  common,  idea  that  it  should  always  be  planted  in  some 
damp  neglected  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  usually  receives 
little  care,  and  the  fruit  is  often  knotty  and  inferior. 

This  practice  is  a  very  erroneous  one.  No  tree  is  niore 
benefited  by  manuring  than  the  quince.  In  ii  rich,  mellow, 
deep  soil,  even  if  quite  dry,  it  grows  with  thrice  its  usual 
vigour,  and  bears  abundant  crops  of  large  and  fair  fruit.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  deep  and  good  soil,  kept  in 
constant  cultivation,  and  it  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  manure, 
every  season,  when  fair  and  abundant  crops  are  desired.  As 
to  pruning,  or  other  care,  it  requires  very  little  indeed — an 
occasional  thinning  out  of  crowding  or  decayed  branches,  be- 
ing quite  sufficient.  Thinning  the  fruit,  when  there  is  an  over- 
crop, improves  the  size  of  the  remainder.  Ten  feet  apart  is  a 
suitable  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree. 

The  Quince,  like  the  apple,  is  occasionally  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  borer,  and  a  few  other  insects,  which  a  little 
care  will  prevent  or  destroy.  For  their  habits  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  apple. 

Varieties.— --Several  varieties  of  the  common  Quince  are 
enumerated  in  many  catalogues,  but  there  are  in  reality  only 
three  distinct  forms  of  this  fruit  worth  enumerating,  viz : 
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1.  Apple-shaped  Quince.     Thomp. 

Orange  Quince, 

Cydoaia  v.  Maliformis,  Hort.  Brit. 

Coignassier  Maliforme,<{/*/Ae  Frenek. 

This  is  the  most  popular  variety  in  this  country.  It  bears 
large  roundish  fruit,  shaped  much  like  the  apple,  which  stews 
quite  tender,  and  is  of  very  excellent  flavour.  It  also  bears 
most  abundant  crops.     Leaves  oval. 

There  are  several  inferiour  varieties  of  the  apple  quince.  The 
true  one  bears  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  largest  apple,  fair  and 
smooth,  and  a  fine  golden  colour. 

2.  Pear-shaped  Quince.     Thomp. 

Oblong  Qnince. 

Coignassier  pyrifonne,  of  the  French. 

Cydonier  sub.  v.  pyriform,  Hqrt.  BriL 

» 

The  pear-shaped  quince  13  dryer  and  of  firmer  texture  thaa 
the  foregoing,  it  is  rather  tough  when  stewed  or  cooked,  the 
flesh  is  less  lively  in  colour,  and  it  is  therefore  much  less  esteem- 
ed than  the  apple-shaped  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
oblong,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  and  shaped  much  like  a  pear. 
The  skin  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate.  It  ripens 
about  a  fortnight  later,  and  may  be  preserved  in  a  raw  state 
considerably  longer. 

8.   Portugal  Quince.    Thomp. 

Cydonia  Lusitanica.  Hort.  Brit. 
Coignassier  de  Portugal,  of  the  Frenek. 

The  Portugal  quince  is  rather  superior  to  all  others  in  quality, 
as  it  is  less  harsh,  stews  much  better,  and  is  altogether  of  milder 
flavour,  though  not  fit  for  eating  raw.  For  marmalade  and  baking 
it  is  much  esteemed,  as  its  flesh  turns  a  fine  purple  or  deep 
crimson  when  cooked. 

The  leaf  of  the  Portugal  Quince  is  larger  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  common  quince,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
stronger.  It  is  therefore  preferred  by  many  gardeners  for 
stocks  on  which  to  work  the  pear. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  oblong.  The  skin  is  in  colour 
not  so  deep  an  orange  as  that  of  the  other  sorts. 

The  Portugal  Quince  is  unfortunately  a  shy  bearer,  which 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  never  been  so  generally  cultivated  as 
the  Apple  Quince. 
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OrmametUaJ  Varieties » — ^There  are  two  or  three  omamenta] 
Taiieties  of  the  quince,  which  are  natives  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  are  now  among  the  most  oommoa  and  attractiTC  of  our 
IPLiden  flhruba.     They  are  the  following : — 

4.  Japan  Quince. 

Cydonia  Jftponica.    Dee. 
Pynii  Japonica.    T%umberg, 

The  Japan  Quince  is  a  low  thorny  shrub,  with  small  dark 
green  leaves.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  shrubbery, 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  branch^  being  clothed  with 
numerous  clusters  of  blossoms,  shaped  like  those  of  the  quince, 
but  rather  larger,  and  of  the  brightest  scarlet.  The  fruit  which 
occasionally  succeeds  these  flow«  rs,  is  dark  green,  very  hard, 
and  having  a  peculiar  and  not  unaleasant  smell.  It  is  entirely 
melees. 

The  Warrs,  or  Blush  Japan  Quincb  (C  jop^fi.  aJbo)^  resem- 
bles the  foregoing,  except  that  the  flowers  are  white  and  pale 
pink)  resembling  those  of  the  a  mmon  apple>tree. 

5.  Chinisb  Quincb. 
Cydonia  SinensiA.    Dec. 

We  have  bad  this  pretty  shrub  in  our  garden  for  several 
years,  where  it  flowers  abundantly,  but  has,  as  yet,  produced  no 
fruit.  The  leaves  are  oval,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common 
quince,  but  with  a  shining  surface.  Tho  flowers  are  rosy  red, 
rather  small,  with  a  delicate  violet  odour,  and  have  a  very  pretty 
effect  m  the  month  of  May,  though  much  less  showy  than  those 
of  the  Japan  Quince.  The  fruh  is  described  as  large,  egg- 
sliaped,  with  a  green  skin  and  a  hard  dry  flesh,  not  of  any 
value  for  eating.  The  leaves  assume  a  beautiful  shade  of  red 
In  autumn. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
tbb  raspberry  and  bukckberrt 
1.   Thb  Raspberry 

RHbu9  Tihnu,  4  :  Rosacea^  of  botanists. 
^tunboiner^  of  the  French ;   Hitmbeereniraueh,    German ;    _ 
Dutch ;   Bo9a  idem,,  Italian ;   and  Framtnuto^  Spanish. 

Thb  Raspberry  is  a  low  deciduous  shrub,  which  in   several 
forms  is  common  in  the  woods  of  both  Europe  and  America. 
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The  large  fruited  varieties  most  esteemed  in  our  gardens  have 
all  originated  from  the  long  cultivated  Rubus  idcBUSy  or  Mount 
Ida  bramble,  which  appears  first  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  the  South  of  Europe  from  Mount  Ida.  It  is  now 
quite  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  Besides  thiS; 
we  have  in  the  woods  the  common  black  raspberry,  or  thimble- 
berry  {Rubus  occidentalis,  L.),  and  the  red  raspberry  {Rubus 
strigosus,  Michx.),  with  very  good  fruit. 

The  name  raspberry  {Raspo,  Italian)  is  probably  from  the 
rasping  roughness  of  prickly  wood.  The  term  raspis  is  still 
used  in  Scotland. 

UsBS. — ^The  raspberry  is  held  in  general  estimation,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  sub-acid  fruits  for 
the  dessert,  but  it  is  employed  by  almost  every  family  in  making 
preserves,  jams,  ices,  sauces,  tarts  and  jellies ;  and  on  a  larger 
scale  by  confectioners  for  making  syrups,  by  distillers  foi  making 
raspberry  brandy,  raspberry  vinegar,  &c.  Raspberry  wine, 
made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  currant,  .is  considered  the 
most  fragrant  and  delicious  of  all  home-made  wines. 

Succeeding  the  strawberry  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  when 
there  is  comparatively  little  else,  this  is  one  of  the  most  invalu- 
able fruits,  and,  with  the  strawberry,  generally  commands  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  scarcely  room  for  fruit  trees.  It  i?, 
next  to  the  strawberry,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  berries,  and 
not  being  liable  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  considered  beneficial  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism. 

Propagation. — The  raspberry  is  universally  propagated  by 
suckers,  or  offsets,  springing  up  from  the  main  roots.  Seeds  are 
only  planted  when  new  varieties  are  desired.  The  seedlings 
come  into  bearing  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

Soil  and  Culture. — ^The  best  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  rather 
moist  than  dry,  but  the  raspberry  will  thrive  well  in  any  soil 
that  is  rich  and  deep,  provided  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
tind  air. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  raspberries,  choose,  therefore,  an 
open  sunny  quarter  of  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is  good  and 
deep.  Plant  the  suckers  or  canes  in  rows,  from  three  to  foui 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  sort.  Two  or  three 
suckers  are  generally  planted  together,  to  form  a  group  or  stool, 
and  these  stools  may  be  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  plantation  being  made,  its  treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
a  single  pruning,  every  year,  given  early  in  the  spring.  To 
perform  this,  examine  the  stools  in  April,  and  leaving  the  strong, 
est  shoots  or  suckers,  say  about  six  or  eight  to  e»ch  stool,  cut 
away  all  the  old  wood,  and  all  the  other  suckers  (except  Fuch 
as  are  wanted  for  new  plantations).  The  remaining  shoots 
should  have  about  a  foot  of  their  ends  cut  off,  as  this  part  of  the 
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wood  is  feeble  and  worthless.  With  a  light  tc^Mlressiog  of 
manure,  the  ground  should  then  be  dug  over,  and  little  other 
care  will  be  requisite  during  the  season. 

When  very  neat  culture  and  the  largest  fruit  are  desired,  more 
space  is  leA  between  the  rows,  and  aAer  being  pruned^  the  canen 
are  tied  to  long  lines  of  rods  or  rails,  like  an  espalier,  by  which 
means  they  are  more  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light,  and 
the  ground  between  the  rows  is  kept  cropped  with  small  vege- 
tables. 

A  fine  late  crop  of  raspberries  is  readily  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  canes  over  the  whole  stool,  in  the  spring,  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground.  They  will  then  shoot  up  new  wood, 
which  comes  into  bearing  in  August  or  September. 

We  have  found  a  light  application  of  salt  given  with  the  top. 
dressing  of  manure  in  the  spring,  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
eflfect  01  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

A  plantation  of  raspberries  will  be  in  perfection  at  the  third 
year,  and  after  it  has  borne  about  five  or  six  years,  it  must  be 
broken  up,  and  a  new  one  formed,  on  another  plot,  of  ground. 

In  New  England,  and  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  the 
Antwerp  raspberries  are  of\en  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground 
by  severe  winters.  In  such  situations,  it  is  customary  to  prune 
them  in  fall,  afler  which  the  canes  are  bent  down,  and  covered 
lightly  with  earth  or  branches  of  evergreens  till  spring.  Here, 
and  to  the  south  of  this  place,  this  is  not  necessary. 

Varieties. — The  finest  raspberries  in  general  cultivation  for 
the  dessert,  are  the  Red  and  the  White  Antwerp.  The  Franccnia 
is  a  fine,  large,  and  productive  variety,  greatly  esteemed  at 
the  North  and  Bast,  as  being  hardier  and  later  in  ripening 
than  the  Antwerp.  The  PastolfT  is  a  new  and  uncommonly 
fhie  fruit,  which  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  The  oom* 
mon  American  Red  is  most  esteemed  for  flavouring  liqueurs 
'>r  making  brandy,  and  the  American  Black  is  preferred  by  most 
oersons  for  cooking.  The  Ever- bearing  and  the  Ohio  Ever- 
bearing, are  valuable  for  prolonging  the  season  of  this  fruit  till 
late  frosts. 

1.   Antwebf,  R£D.§     p.  Mag.  Thorop. 


New  Red  Antwerp 
True  Red  Antwerp 
Howland*8  Red  Antwerp. 


Burley. 

Rnevefs  Antwerp. 

Framboisier  k  Gros  Frait. 


The  Red  Antwerp  is  the  standard  variety  for  size,  flavour, 
and  productiveness,  wherever  it  is  known.  It  is  a  Dutch 
sort,  originally  from  Antwerp  city.  It  bears  early  and  abun- 
dantly with  us,  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  native  fruits. 

Fruit  very  large,  conical,  dull  red  ;  flavour  rich  and  sweet. 


Canes  moderately  strong,  yellowish  green,  becoming  pale  brown 
efirly  in  autumn,  covered  below  with  dark  brown  bristles ;  but 
the  upper  portions,  especially,  of  the  bearing  wood,  nearly 
smooth.  Leaves  large,  plaited.  The  fruit  commences  ripeiK 
mg  about  the  10th  of  July,  rather  before  the  other  varieties. 

The  Common  Red  Antwerp,  as  known  in  this  country,  is  a 
very  inferior  variety  of  the  foregoing,  with  fruit  half  the 
size,  less  conical,  and  canes  stronger,  and  more  inclined  to 
branch.  It  is  not  worth  cultivating  when  compared  with  the 
foregoing,  though  it  is  -almost  universally  known  as  the  Red 
Antwerp,  in  this  country-— whence  we  are  oflen  obliged  to  call 
the  foregoing  the  true,  or  New  Red  Antwerp,  to  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  common  and  inferior  sort. 

2.   Antwerp,  Yellow.^     Thomp.  Lind. 

White  Antwerp. 
Double  Bearing  Yellow. 

The  Yellow  Antwerp  is  the  largest  and  finest  light  coloured 
raspberry,  and  indispensable  to  every  good  garden. 

Fruit  large,  nearly  conical,  pale  yellow,  sweet  and  excellent. 
Canes  strong  and  vigorous,  light  yellow,  with  many  bristles  or 
spines.  On  successive  suckers,  which  shoot  up,  this  raspberry 
will  frequently  continue  somewhat  in  bearing  for  months. 

3.  American  Rsd. 

Common  Red. 
English  Red  (of  Mome), 
Rubas  Strigosua  {Miehx).* 

The  Common  Red  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  this,  and  all  the 
middle  states.  It  ripens  nearly  a  week  earlier  than  the  Ant- 
werps,  bears  well,  and  though  inferior  in  flavour  and  size 
to  these  sorts,  is  esteemed  by  many  persons^  particularly  for 
flavouring  liqueurs. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  light  red,  pleasant  sub-acid 
in  flavour.  Shoots  very  vigorous,  long,  upright,  and  branch* 
ing,  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Light  shining  brown,  with 
purplish  spines.     Leaves  narrow,  light  green. 

4.   American  Black. 

Common  Black-cap. 
Black  Raspberry. 
Thimble-berry. 
Rubus  Occidentmltfl. 

^  This  strongly  resembles  tlie  Common  Red  Raspberry  of  Europe,  M» 
idow^  but  according  to  Torrey  and  Gray  is  quite  distinct 


lie 

This  raspberry,  oommcwi  in  almost  evety  field,  with  lon^ 
rambling  purple  shoots,  and  flattened  small  black  berries,  is 
everywhere  knowo.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens^ 
where,  if  kept  well  pruned,  its  fruit  is  much  laiger  and  finer. 
Its  rich  acid  flavour  renders  it,  perhaps,  the  finest  sort  for 
kitehen  use— tarts,  puddings,  &o.  It  ripens  later  than  other 
raspberries. 

The  Amsrican  Wbitb  resembles  the  foregoing  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  which  is  pale  yellow  or  white. 

5.   Bauist.     p.  Mag.  Thomp. 

Cornwall's  Prolific. 
Cornwairs  Seedling. 
Lord  Exoiouth'i, 
Large  Red. 

The  Bamet  is  a  vei^y  large  and  fine  English  variety,  conside' 
rably  resembling  the  Red  Antwerp ;  it  ripens  early,  and  is  very 
productive,  though  not  so  good  a  market  fi'uit,  as  it  does  not 
bear  carriage  well. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish-conical,  bright  transparent  pur- 
plish red,  flavour  very  rich  and  agreeable.  Canes  long,  yellow- 
ish green,  branching  much  more,  especially  to  wards  the  ground, 
than  the  Red  Antwerp,  and  covered  with  numerous  slender 
bristles,  which  are  stronger  towards  the  top  of  the  cane.  Tbey 
become  dull  brown  early  in  autumn.  Bearing  shoou  nearly 
smooth. 

6.  BaBNTFOKD  Cake.    Thomp 

A  pretty  good  fruit,  though  much  inferior  to  the  best.  Fruit 
of  medium  size,  oval-conical,  dark  dull  red.  Canes  strong, 
branching,  with  purplish  prickles. 

7.   Ckbtan  Red.     Pom.  Man. 

A  rather  late  variety,  of  good  quality,  introduced  some  years  - 
ago  from  the  Mediterranean.     Its  lateness  renders  it  valuable, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Franconia,  which  has  taken  its  place  in 
must  of  our  gardens.     It  is  a  hardy  sort. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  globular,  inclining  to  conical,  deep 
purplish-red,  sub-acid  and  good.  Canes  upright,  branches 
dark  grey,  with  few  bristles.  Leaves  rather  narrow;  dark 
green,  bat  se^ry  light  coloured  on  the  lower  side.  It  ripen^s  about 
two  weeks  after  the  White  Antwerp,  and  oontinttes  several 
weeks  in  perfectioD. 
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8.  DotTBLE  Beahiiio.     Thomp. 

Perpetual  Bearing. 

Siberian. 

Late  Cane. 

A  very  good  variety  of  the  Antwerp  Raspberry,  chiefly  es- 
teemed  for  its  habit  of  bearing  late  in  the  season.  A  finer  crop, 
which  will  continue  ripening  till  late  frosts,  is  obtained  by  cut- 
ting down  the  shoots  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  every 
spring.     It  is  a  hardy  variety. 

There  is  a  Twice  Bearing  Raspberry  known  in  some  gardens 
in  this  country,  which  is  an  inferior  small  fruit,  and  bears 
sparingly. 

9.  Francohia.} 

The  hardiest  lai^e  Raspberry,  very  productive,  and  very 
excellent.  It  was  imported  from  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  under  this 
name  (which  does  not  appear  in  any  foreign  catalogues)  by  S. 
G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  some  years  ago.  It  flourishes  ad- 
mirably in  New  England,  and  north  of  us,  where  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  the  Antwerps,  and  is  by  far  the  finest  variety  for  a 
northern  latitude.  Its  crops  are  abundant,  the  fruit  is  firm, 
and  bears  carriage  to  market  well,  and  it  ripens  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  later  than  the  Red  Antwerp.  It  is  perhaps  the 
finest  sort  for  preserving. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse  conical,  dark  purplish  red,  of  a  rich 
acid  flavour,  more  tart  and  brisk  than  that  of  the  Red  Antwerp. 
Canes  strong,  spreading,  branching,  yellowish  brown,  with 
scattered,  rather  stout,  bristles.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  and 
long,  deep  green. 

10.  Fastolff.§ 

The  FastolfT  Raspberry  is  a  new  English  variety  of  the 
highest  reputation.  It  derives  its  name  from  having  originated 
near  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  so  called,  in  Great  Yarmouth. 
Ii  fruited  with  us  last  season,  and  fullv  sustained  its  character 
as  the  finest  Red  Raspberry  known.  The  fruit  is  of  the  richest 
flavour,  and  is  borne  for  a  long  time  in  succession.  It  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Red  Antwerp. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse,  or  roundish  conical,  bright  purplish 
red,  very  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Canes  strong,  rather  erect, 
branching,  light  yellowish  brown,  with  pretty  strong  bristles. 

44 
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11.  Knetet's  GiAirr. 

A  capital  English  Raspberry,  a  variety  of  Red  Antwerp, 
ripening  anx>Qg  the  very  earliest.  Its  canes  are  very  strong, 
and  quite  hardy.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  conical,  deep  red, 
and  of  excellent  flavour 

12.    NOTTINGOAM   ScAKLET. 

An  excellent  variety,  introduced  from  England  by  Col. 
Wilder,  of  Boston.  He  considers  it  the  richest  in  flavour  of 
any  of  the  older  varieties.  The  fruit  is  red,  obtuse-ooaical,  of 
medium  size. 

13.   Ohio,  Everbearing. 

Ohio  Raspberry.  Ken. 

This  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  first  made  known  to 
Eastern  cultivators  by  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  though, 
we  believe,  it  had  been  cultivated  for  some  time  previous,  at  a 
Quaker  settlement,  in  Ohio.  It  is  precisely  like  the  American 
Black  Raspberry,  or  Black-cap,  in  all  respects,  except  that  it 
has  the  valuable  propertyof  bearing  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit, 
till  late  in  the  season.  We  have  seen  a  quart  gathered  from  a 
single  plant,  on  the  1st  day  of  November.  It  deserves  a  place 
in  every  large  garden. 

14.  Victoria. 

A  new  English  seedling  of  high  reputation,  not  yet  fairly 
tested  here.  It  is  said  to  resemble  and  fully  equal  the  Red 
Antwerp,  in  size  and  flavour,  and  to  be  everbearing  in  its  habits 
— producing  an  abundant  crop  from  July  to  December,  on  nu. 
merous  side  branches  which  it  throws  out,  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  long.  Its  value  will  soon  be'  fully  proved  in  this 
country. 


n.   The  Blackbeert. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Bramble  indigenous  to  this 
country,  which  produce  eatable  fruit,  but  the  two  best  for  the 
table,  or  for  cooking,  are  the  Low  Blackberry,  a  trailing  shrub, 
and  the  High  Blackberry,  a  bush  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 

The  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Raspberry,  with  fewer  and 
larger  grains,  and  a  brisker  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  last 
of  July,  or  early  in  August,  after  the  former  is  past^  and  is 
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much  used  by  all  classes  in  this  country.  The  sorts  are  seldom 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  the  fruit  is  produced  in  such  great 
abuodlance  in  a  wild  state;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  varieties 
of  much  larger  size,  and  greatly  superiour  flavour,  might  be 
produced  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  rich  garden  soil,  especially  if 
repeated  for  two"  or  three  successive  generations. 

1.  Low  Blackberry. 

Tnuling  Blackberry. 

Dewberry. 

Rubus  Canadensis.     lAn, 

A  low,  trailing,  prickly  shrub,  producing  large  white  blos- 
soms in  May,  and  very  large  roundish-oblong  black  fruit  in 
midsummer.  Leaflets  from  three  to  five  in  number.  The  fruit, 
when  in  good  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  high  flavour- 
ed, sweet,  and  excellent. 

2.   HiGB  Blaceberrt. 

Bush  Blackberry. 

Rubus  Villosus.     Tor.  and  Gray. 

This  is  an  erect  growing  blackberry,  the  stems  tall,  and  more 
or  less '  branching.  In  its  foliage  it  resembles  the  foregoing, 
but  its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  smaller.  The  fruit  is  also 
smaller,  rounder,  not  so  dark  coloured  (being  reddish-black), 
and  though  good,  is  seldom  so  juicy  or  high  flavoured. 

There  is  a  variety,  cultivated  abroad,  with  white  fruit* 


Ornamental  Varieties.  The  DotrBLS-WHiTE-BLossoMED,  aiu2 
Double  Pink-blossomed  Brambles,  are  beautiful  climbing 
shrubs,  of  remarkably  luxuriant  growth,  which  may  be  trained 
for  a  great  length  in  a  season,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for 
covering  walls  and  unsightly  buildings.  The  flowers  are  like 
small  double  roses,  and  are  produced  in  numerous  clusters  in 
June,  having  a  very  pretty  effect.  North  of  New  York  these 
climbers  are  rather  tender  in  severe  winters. 

The  Rose  Flowering  Bramble  {Rubus  odoraiin8)\9  a  very 
pretty  native  shrub,  with  large  broad  leaves,  and  pleasing  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  groups  well  with  other  shrubs  in  oma« 
mental  plantations. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THB    STBAWBBIST. 

Fragaria  (of  species)  L.    Rotacea^  of  botanists. 

tSrtuier,  of  the  French;    ErdbeerpJ^anMe,  German;    ^adbexie,  Datcfa; 

Pianta  di  fVagola^  ItaLan ;  and  Frtsa,  Spanish. 

The  Strawberry  is  the  most  delicious  and  the  most  wholesome 
of  all  berries,  and  the  most  universally  cultivated  in  all  gardens 
of  northern  climates.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  both  hemispheres,-— of  Europe,  Asia,  North  ajid  South  Ame- 
rica ;  though  the  species  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
are  of  distinct  habit,  and  have  each  given  rise,  through  colli- 
vation,  to  different  classes  of  fruit — scarlet  strawberries,  pine 
strawberries,  wood  strawberries,  hautbois,  &c. 

The  name  of  this  fruit  is  popularly  understood  to  have  arisen 
from  the  common  and  ancient  practice  of  laying  straw  between 
the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  In  the  olden  times  the  van*. 
ety  of  strawberry  was  very  limited,  and  the  garden  was  chiefly 
supplied  with  material  for  new  plantations  from  the  woods.  Old 
Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandrj," 
points  out  where  the  best  plants  of  his  time  were  to  be  had,  and 
turns  them  over,  with  an  abrupt,  farmer-like  contempt  of  k'ttle 
matters,  to  feminine  hands : — 


*'  Wife,  into  the  garden,  and  set  me  a  plot 
With  strawberry  roots,  of  the  best  to  be  got ; 
Such  growing  abroad,  among  thorns  in  the  wood, 
Well  chosen  and  picked,  prove  excellent  good." 

The  strawberry  belongs  properly  to  cold  climates,  and  though 
well  known,  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Old  Roman  and  Greek  poets  have  not  therefore  sung 
its  praises ;  but  afler  that  line  of  a  northern  bard, 

"  A  dish  of  ripe  strawberries,  smothered  in  cream," 

which  we  consider  a  perfect  pastoral  idyl  (as  the  Grermas 
school  would  say),  in  itself,  nothing  remains  to  be  wished  for. 
We  have  heard  of  individuals  who  really  did  not,  by  nature, 
relish  strawberries,  but  we  confess  that  we  have  always  had 
the  same  doubts  of  their  existence  as  we  have  of  that  of  the 
nnicom. 
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Ripe,  blushing,  strawberries,  eaten  from  the  plant,  or  9er\'ed 
with  sugar  and  cream,  are  certainly  Arcadian  dainties  with  a 
true  paradisiacal  flavour,  and  fortunately,  ihey  are  so  easily 
grown  that  the  poorest  owner  of  a  few  feet  of  ground  may  have 
them  in  abundance. 

To  the  confectioner  this  fruit  is  also  invaluable,  communi- 
cating its  flavour  to  ices,  and  forming  seveial  delicate  preserves. 
In  Paris  a  cooling  drink,  bavaroise  a  la  grecque,  is  made  of  the 
iuice  of  strawberries  and  lemons,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
water. 

The  strawberry  is  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  of  all  fruits, 
being  very  easy  of  digestion,  and  never  growing  acid  by  fer- 
mentation as  most  other  fruits  do.  The  often  quoted  instance 
of  the  great  Linnaeus  curing  himself  of  the  gout  by  partaking 
freely  of  strawberries — a  proof  of  its  great  wholesomeness — is 
a  letter  of  credit  which  this  tempting  fruit  has  long  enjoyed,  for 
the  consolation  of  those  who  are  looking  for  a  bitter  concealed 
under  every  sweet. 

Propagation  and  Soil.  The  strawberry  propagates  itself 
very  rapidly  by  runners*  which  are  always  taken  to  form  new 
plantations  or  beds.  These  are  taken  off  the  parent  plants 
early  in  August,  and  either  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to 
grow,  or  put  out  in  nursery  beds,  or  rows,  to  get  well  established 
for  the  next  spring  planting.  When  the  parent  plants  have  be- 
eome  degenerated,  or  partially,  or  wholly  barren,  we  should  avoid 
taking  the  runners  from  such,  and  choose  only  those  which  grow 
from  the  most  fruitful  ones.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  latter 
point  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  the  best  bearing  plants  by 
small  sticks  pushed  into  the  bed  by  the  side  of  each  when  the 
fruit  is  in  perfection.  Some  varieties,  as  the  Prolific  Hautbois, 
the  English  wood,  and  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  are  not  liable 
to  this  deterioration,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
the  runners  carefully  ;  but  others,  as  the  Pine  strawberries,  and 
some  of  the  Scarlets,  are  very  liable  to  it,  and  if  the  runners  are 
taken  and  planted  promiscuously,  the  beds,  so  made,  will  be 
nearly  barren. 

The  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  is  a  deep,  rich,  loam.  Deep 
it  must  be,  if  large  berries  and  plentiful  crops  are  desired  ;  and 
the  wisest  course,  therefore,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  lies 
in  trenching  and  manuring  the  plot  of  ground  thoroughly,  be* 
fore  putting  out  the  plants.  But  even  if  this  is  not  necessary 
it  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  well  enriched  with  strong  manure 
beforehand. 

The  best  exposure  for  strawberries  is  an  open  one,  fully  ex- 
posed  to  the  sun  and  light. 

*  Excepting  the  Bwh  Alpines,  which  have  no  runners,  and  are  propa> 
gated  by  division  of  the  roots. 
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CuLTTTBE  IN  ROWS.     The  iinest  strawberries  are  always  ob 
tained  when  the  plants  are  kept  in  raws,  at  such  a  disianoe  apart 
as  to  give  sufRcicnt  space  for  the  roots,  and  abuadance  of  light 
and  dir  for  the  leaves. 

In  planting  a  plot  of  strawberries  in  rows,  the  rows  should  be 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants,  of  the  large  growing  kinds,  two 
feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows ;  of  the  smaller  growing  kinds, 
^rom  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  is  sufficient.  The  runners  must 
oe  kept  down  by  cutting  them  off  at  least  three  times  a  year,  and 
the  ground  must  be  maintained  in  good  order  by  constant  dress- 
ing. During  the  first  year  a  row  of  any  small  vegetables  may 
be  sown  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  Every  autumn,  if  the 
plants  are  not  luxuriant,  a  light  coat  of  manure  should  be  dog 
in  between  the  rows ;  but  if  they  are  very  thrifty  it  must  be 
omitted,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  run  too  much  to  leaf. 

A  light  top-d  ressing  of  leaves,  or  any  good  compost,  applied  late 
in  the  fall,  though  not  necessary,  greatly  promotes  the  vigor  of 
the  plants,  and  secures  the  more  tender  kinds  against  the  effects 
of  an  unusually  cold  winter.  Before  the  fruit  ripens,  the 
ground  between  the  rows  should  be  covered  with  straw,  or  light 
new-mown  grass,  to  keep  it  clean. 

A  plantation  of  this  kind  in  rows,  will  be  found  to  bear  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit,  which,  being  so  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  will  always  be  sweeter  and  higher  flavoured  than  that 
grown  in  crowded  beds.  A  plantation  in  rows  is  generally 
in  full  perfection  the  third  year,  and  must  always  be  renewed 
after  the  fourth  year. 

CuLTuaE  IN  ALTERNATE  STRIPS.  A  Still  more  casy  and  eco- 
nomical mode  is  that  of  growing  the  strawberry  in  alteraate 
strips. 

Early  in  April,  or  in  August,  being  provided  with  a  good 
stock  of  strong  young  plants,  select  a  suitable  piece  of  good 
deep  soil.  Dig  in  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure,  pulverizing 
well  and  raking  the  top  soil.  Strike  out  the  rows,  three  (eei 
apart,  with  a  line.  The  plants  should  now  be  planted  along 
each  line  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  They  will  soon 
send  out  runners,  and  these  runners  should  be  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  every  alternate  strip  of  three  feet — ^the  other  strip 
being  kept  bare  by  continually  destroying  all  runners  upon  it, 
the  whole  patch  being  kept  free  of  all  weeds.  The  occupied 
strip  or  bed  of  runners  will  now  give  a  heavy  crop  of  strawber- 
ries, and  the  open  strip  of  three  feet  will  serve  as  an  alley  from 
which  to  gather  the  fruit.  After  the  crop  is  over,  dig  and  pre- 
pare this  alley  or  strip  for  the  occupancy  of  the  new  runners 
for  the  next  season's  crop.  The  runners  from  the  old  strip  will 
now  speedily  cover  the  new  space  allotted  to  them,  and  will  per- 
haps require  a  partial  thinning  out  to  have  them  evenly  dis- 
tributed.    As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  say  about  the  middle  of 
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August,  dig  under  the  whole  of  the  old  plants  with  a  light  coat 
of  manure.  The  surface  may  be  then  sown  with  turnips  or  spin- 
age,  which  will  come  off  before  the  next  season  of  fruits. 

In  this  way  the  strips  or  beds,  occupied  by  the  plants,  are  re- 
▼ersed  every  season,  and  the  same  plot  of  ground  may  thus  be 
continued  in  a  productive  state  for  many  years. 

Both  of  the  above  modes  are  so  superior  to  the  common  one 
of  growing  them  more  closely  in  beds,  that  we  shall  not  give 
any  directions  respecting  the  latter. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Alpine  and  European  Wood 
s#awberries  will  do  well,  and  bear  longer  in  a  rather  shaded 
situation.  The  Bush-Alpine,  an  excellent  sort,  having  no 
runners,  makes  one  of  the  neatest  borders  for  quarters  or  beds 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  produces  considerable  fruit  till  the 
season  of  late  frosts.  If  the  May  crop  of  blossoms  b  taken 
off,  they  will  give  an  abundant  crop  in  September,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  very  desirable  in  all  gardens. 

To  accelerate  the  ripemng  of  early  kinds  in  the  open  garden 
it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  rows  or  beds  on  the  south  side  of 
a  wall  or  tight  fence.  A  still  simpler  mode,  by  which  their  ma- 
turity may  be  hastened  ten  days,  is  tiiat  of  throwing  up  a  ridge 
of  soil  three  feet  high,  running  east  and  west,  and  planting 
it  in  rows  on  the  south  side.  (The  north  side  may  also  he 
planted  with  later  sorts,  which  will  be  somewhat  retarded  in 
ripening.)  The  best  early  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  Large  Early  Scarlet. 

Slamnate  arid  Pistillate  Plants. — A  great  number  of  experi- 
ments  have  been  made,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written  lately, 
in  this  country,  regarding  the  most  certain  mode  of  producing 
large  crops  of  this  fruit.  On  one  hand  it  is  certain  that,  with  the 
ordinary  modes  of  cultivation,  many  fine  kinds  of  strawberries 
have  disappointed  their  cultivators  by  becoming  barren  ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  by  the  mode  of  cultivation  prac- 
tised at  Cincinnati,  large  crops  may  be  obtained  every  year. 

The  Cincinnati  culhVators  divide  all  Strawberries  into  two 
classes,  characterized  by  their  blossoms.  The  first  of  these  they 
call  slawiruUe  (or  rnalr),  from  the  stamens  being  chiefly  deve- 
loped ;  the  second  are  called  pistillate  (or  female),  from  the  pistils 
being  chiefly  devc loped. 

The  first  class,  to  which  belong  various  sorts,  as  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, British  Queen,  etc.,  usually  in  this  climate  bear  uncertain 
crops,  from  tlic  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  blossoms  develop  the 
pistils  sufficiently  to  swell  into  perfect  fruit. 

The  second  class,  to  which  belong  various  other  sorts,  such  as 
Hovey's  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  etc.,  producing  only  pistil-bear- 
ing flowers,  do  not  set  fruit  at  all  when  grown  quite  apart  by 
themselves  ;  but  when  grown  near  a  proper  number  of  staminate 
plants,  so  as  to  be  duly  fertilized  by  them,  they  bear  much  larger 
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cropSf  of  much  more  perfect  berries,  than  can  be  produced  in  this 
climate  in  any  oilier  way. 

This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  theo^,  for  the  market  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  which  are  sold  six  thousand  bushels  of  strawberries  annu- 
ally,  is  supplied  more  abundantly  and  regularly  than  perhaps  any 
other  in  the  world,  by  this  very  mode  of  culture. 

In  planting  strawberry  beds,  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  the 
cultivator,  to  know  which  are  the  staminate,  and  which  the  pistil- 
late,  varieties — as  they  are  found  to  be  permanent  in  these  charac 
ters.  We  have,  accordingly,  designated  these  traits  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  varieties  which  follow.  # 

Upon  the  relative  proportion  of  staminate  to  pistillate  plants, 
cultivators  are  not  absolutely  agreed.  Where,  however,  such 
hardy  sorts  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  or  the  Duke  of  Kent,  are 
chosen  for  staminatesy  it  is  sufficient  to  plant  one-fourth  as  many 
of  these  as  of  pietillateSj  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  the  latter.  W^hen 
staminate  sorts,  like  Keen's  Seedling,  or  like  less  hardy  kinds,  are 
chosen,  then  the  proportion  should  be  one-third  to  two-thirds  of 
pisti  Hates. 

Thus,  in  planting  in  the  alternate  strip  mode,  let  every  twelve 
feet  of  each  strip  be  planted  with  Hovey's  Seedling,  (pistillaiey) 
and  the  succeeding  four  feet  with  Large  Early  Scarlet.  A  very 
little  trouble,  bestowed  when  the  runners  are  extending  across 
the  open  spaces,  will  preserve  the  proportion  good  from  year  to 
year.  The  appearance  of  a  plat,  planted  in  this  way,  will  be  as 
fellows :  S  representing  staminate^  and  P  pistillate,  varieties. 

In  planting  in  t>eds,  the  same  course  may  be  adopted, 

0  8  s        ^^*  what  is  perhaps  better,  every  third  or  fourth  bed 

8  8  8        may  be  entirely  staminate,  and  the  rest  pistillate  sorts 

P  p  p        (the  beds  in  this  case  being  supposed  to  be  side  by 

P  F  P        side), 
p  p  p  / 

P  P  p  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  distinguish  the  two  classes 

p  £  p  of  strawberries  when  in  blossom.     In  one,  the  stami- 

p  p  p  note,  the  long  yellow  anthers  (a),  bearing  the  fine  dust 

p  p  p  or  pollen,  are  abundant ;   in  the  other,  the  pistUkte-, 

p  p  p  only  the  cluster  of  pistils  (&),  looking  like  a  very  minute 

8  8  s  green  strawberry,  is  visible— (that  is  to  the  common 

1  «  I  observer,  for  the  wanting  organs  are  merely  rudimen- 
8  8  6  tary,  and  not  developed). 

Fig.  211.  Strawberry  Blossoms, 


1  ^-^2  3 

Parfect  bloMom.  Staminate  blossom.         Pistillate  bloaaom 
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Besides  these,  there  is  really  a  third  class,  quite  distinct,  the 
blossoms  of  which  are  regularly  hermaphrodite,  or  perfect^  in 
themselves,  and  which  always  bear  excellent  crops — though  not 
perhaps  so  large  as  some  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  pisti Hates  do 
when  fertilized.  To  this  belong  the  common  English  Wood  Straw- 
berries and  the  Alpines.  Hence,  these  old  inhabitants  of  tho 
gardens  have,  from  their  uniform  productiveness,  long  been 
mvourites  with  many  who  have  not  understood  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  larger  staminate  and  pistillate  varieties.  Fig.  211 
{d)  shows  the  blossom  of  this  class  of  strawberries. 

Varibtibs.* — ^The  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  very  numerous, 
indeed  quite  unnecessarily  so  for  all  useful  purposes.  They 
have  chiefly  been  originated  abroad  within  the  last  thirty  yiears. 
The  different  species  from  which  the  varieties  have  been  raised, 
have  given  a  character  to  certain  classes  of  Strawberries, 
pretty  distinctly  marked.  Thus,  from  our  own  Wild  Straw- 
berry, or  Virginia  Scarlet,  as  it  is  called  abroad,  have  origin- 
'ated  the  Scarlet  Strawberries;  from  the  Pine  or  Surinam 
Strawberry  has  been  raised  the  class  called  Pines.  From  the 
common  Wood  Strawberry  of  Europe,  another  class,  comprising 
the  Woods  and  Alpines.  Beside,  there  are  the  Hautbois,  from 
a  sort,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  the  Chili  Strawberries,  from  South 
America,  the  Green  Strawberries,  and  the  Black  Strawberries. 

Of  these  the  Pines  and  the  Scarlets  are  the  largest  and  highest 
flavoured.  The  Wood  and  Alpine  Strawberries  are  valuable 
for  bearing  a  long  time,  and  parting  freely  from  the  hull  of 
stalk,  in  picking. 
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Class  I.  Scarlet  Strawhemes. 

[Flowerf  snuU.  Leaves  rather  lon^,  of  thin  texture,  aiid  rather  lurhC 
colour,  with  sharp  serratures ;  the  frait  of  a  bright  colour,  and  a  sub-arid 
Harour  :  the  seed  sunk  in  ridged  xnterrals.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  acid 
or  sub-acid.] 

1.  Bishof's  Orange. § 

Bmhop's  New. 
Orange  Hudson  Bay  r 

A  handsome  and  very  highly  flavoured  variety,  which  has 
proved  of  the  finest  quality,  in  the  Middle  States,  when  planted 
in  rich,  deep,  sandy  soils.  The  fruit  is  a  beautiful  light  scarlet, 
somewhat  approaching  orange—of  large  size,  very  regularly 
shaped,  conical,  borne  in  large  clusters  lying  on  the  surface. 
Flesh  firm.  Flavour  very  high.  Leaves  hairy.  Ripens  rather 
late,  and  hears  well.     Pistillate. 

2.  Black  Rosebbbry.     Thomp, 

A  good,  nearly  round  Strawberry,  of  rather  large  size,  and 
a  fine,  dark,  purplish-red  colour.  Flesh  firm,  with  an  excel- 
lent, rather  peculiar  flavour.     Only  a  moderate  bearer. 

3.    Dl7NDEE.§ 

A  capital  Scotch  variety,  extensively  cultivated  here,  and 
esteemed  for  its  great  productiveness  and  hardiness.  Leaves 
very  long,  foot-stalks  and  fruit  also,  supported  on  long  stalks 
in  large  clusters.  Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish  oval,  regularly 
formed,  and  of  a  fine  light  scarlet.  Flesh  firm,  and  of  a  rich 
acid  flavour.  It  ripens  pretty  late — at  the  same  season  as  the 
Hudson  Bay.     Pistillate. 

4.  DiTKE  OF  Kelt's  Scarlet.     Thomp. 

Austrian  Scarlet,  Lind,     Globe  Scarlet 

Kova  Scotia  Scarlet.         Early  Prolific  Scarlet,  &c. 

We  have  long  cultivated  this,  which  is  the  earliest  of  all 
Strawberries.  The  fruit  is  rather  small,  and  the  sort  is  alto- 
gether inferior  to  the  large  Early  Scarlet  which  ripens  a  week 
later.  Still,  it  is  valuable  where  the  earliest  fruit  is  desired. 
Fruit  small,  varying  from  roundish,  to  long  conical ;  bright 
scarlet :  flavour  sharp  and  good.  Ripens  here  in  the  middle 
or  last  of  May.     Flowers  staminate. 
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5.  Gboye  End  Scarlet.    Thomp. 

Atkinson  Scarlet 

A  very  handsome  English  Strawberry,  but  not  esteemed  hero 
so  pfiuch  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Leaves  very  widely 
serrated.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  bright  vermillion  scarlet, 
globular  and  flattened.  Seeds  slightly  imbedded.  Flesh  of  a 
pleasant,  mild  flavour.     Ripens  pretty  early.    Staminate. 

.   6.  Hudson's  Bay.     Thomp. 

Hudson.  I  American  Scarlet,  {of  some.) 

Late  Scarlet.  |  York  River  Scarlet      eie. 

The  Hudson  Strawberry  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than 
any  other  for  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New- York.  Its 
great  firmness  enables  it  to  bear  carriage  well,  and  its  deep 
acid  flavour,  and  the  late  season  at  which  it  ripens,  have  made 
it  the  most  popular  sort  for  preserving. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate  (with  a  neck),  of  a  rich  dark  shining 
red.     Seeds  deeply  imbedded.     Flesh  very  firm,  of  a  high,  but 
brisk  acid  flavour.     It  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  hang  late 
Ripens  late,  after  most  of  the  scarlets  are  gone.  Hudson's  Bay. 

7.  Largb  Early  Scarlet.     Pom.  Man. 

The  finest  of  all  very  early  Strawberries,  a  regular,  very 
abundant,  and  excellent  bearer  and  indispensable  in  every  gar- 
den.  The  flowers  generally  perfect  It  is  an  American  va- 
riety, the  leaves  rather  broad,  and  the  flowers  larger  than  the 
most  of  its  class.  It  is  so  superiour  to  the  Old  Scarlet  as  to 
entirely  supersede  it  wherever  known. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish  ovate,  regularly  formed,  hand- 
some light  scarlet,  seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  tender,  of  a 
rich,  excellent  flavour.  Ripens  before  all  the  other  sorts,  but 
Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet.     Staminate. 

8.  Methven's  Scarlet.    Thomp. 

Methven  Castle. 
Southampton  Scarlet 
Warren's  Seedling. 

An  immense  fruit,  but  hollow  and  of  rather  coarse  flavour. 
The  leaves  are  very  broad.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish 
or  cockscomb  shaped,  rather  dull  scarlet  Flesh  sofl,  and  of  in- 
difierent  flavour.  Seeds  not  deeply  imbedded.  Ripens  at  me- 
dium season. 
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[About  Philadelphia,  this  sort  was,  a  year  or  two  ago,  pretty 
generally  cultivated  as  the  Keen's  Seedling,  a  very  different 
fruit-l 

9.  Melon 

A  very  good  Scotch  variety  of  dwarfish  habit,  and  quite  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  of  very  darkish  co- 
lour ;  flavour  rich  and  good. 

10.  Old  Scarlet.     Thomp. 

Original  Scarlet  I  Scarlet 

Virginia  Scarlet  |  Early  Scarlet 

This  is  the  common  wild  strawberry  of  this  country,  and  is 
the  type  of  the  class.  It  is  here  quite  supplanted  by  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet.  Fruit  roundish-conical,  bright  scarlet,  and 
deeply  imbedded  ;  flesh  of  good  flavour.  It  ripens  pretty  early, 
three  or  four  days  after  the  Large  Early  Scarlet     Staminate. 

11.    ROSEBERBT. 

Aberdeen. 
Roseberry. 
Scotch  Scarlet 

A  very  good  Strawberry  not  so  much  liked  here  as  the  Dun- 
dee, another  Scotch  variety.  The  fruit-stalks  are  short.  It 
ripens  gradually  in  succession,  with  a  very  short  neck,  daric 
red.  Flesh  firm,  of  tolerably  good  flavour.  Ripens  at  a  me- 
dium season.     Flowers  pistillate. 

Class  IL     Pine  Strawherrw* 

[Flowers  large,  leaves  rather  broad,  dark  green  with  obtuse  serratoret; 
•eeida  prominent,  on  a  smooth  surface,  fruit  large,  rich  and  sweet.] 

12.  Black  Princb.     Thorp. 

Black  Imperial. 

The  Black  Prince  which  we  imported  a  few  years  since  from 
England,  proves  a  variety  of  rare  merit  for  this  climate.  The 
plants  are  very  hardy,  the  fruit  very  handsome  and  large,  al- 
ways very  dark  polished  red— almost  black,  roundish,  or  ovatr 

*  We  include  in  this  class  the  small  class  of  Black  STaAWBxmarEs  of 
the  English  authors,  which  we  do  not  think  need  really  be  considered  dis- 
tinct from  the  Pines,  to  which  tbej  have  so  much  affinitf. 


depressed  ;  seeds  slightly  imbedded  ;  flesh  flrni,  veiy  rich  and 
high  flavoured.  It  always  bears  heavily  almost  without  oare 
with  us*  It  is  highly  worthy  of  a  ^neral  trial  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.     Flowers  pistillate. 

13.    Beewbr's  EocrEROR. 

A  recent  English  variety.  It  may  be  compared  in  size  and 
flavour  to  Keen's  Seedling,  with  the  great  superiority  for  our 
climate,  of  being  quite  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer.  Fruit 
large,  ovate,  dark  red,  excellent.     Medium  season.    Staminate. 

14.  DOWNTON.     TiMHnp. 

Knight's  Seedling. 

A  very  rich  flavoured  late  Strawberry,  but  so  uncertain  in 
its  crops  as  to  have  been  nearly  abandoned  by  our  cultivators. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  light  green,  but  with  the  coarse  ser* 
ratures  of  this  class.  Fruit-stalks  very  long  and  upright. 
Fruit  pretty  large,  with  a  neck,  ovate,  or  cockscomb-shaped,  dark 
purplish  scarlet ;  grains  not  deeply  imbedded ;  flesh  firm,  very 
rich  and  aromatic.    Flowers  staminate. 

15.  Elton.    Thomp. 
Elton  Seedling.     land. 

A  very  delicious,  and  very  late  Strawberry,  ripening  some 
time  after  most  varieties  have  passed  by.  The  plants  are  ra- 
ther tender,  and  north  of  Philadelphia,  require  a  slight  covering 
of  straw  in  winter,  which  the  amateurs  will  not  grudge  so 
excellent  a  sort.  Leaves  rather  smaller  and  paler  than  in  most 
of  this  class. 

Fruit  large,  ovate,  most  frequently  cockscomb-shaped ;  glossy, 
light  red  at  first,  but  when  fully  ripe,  dark  red ;  flesh  rather 
fim,  with  a  very  rich  flavour.    Flowers  staminate. 
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16.  Hotbt's  Skkduks.  ^  Hov.  Mag. 


Tfaia  splendid  Strawberry  waa  raised,  tn  1834,  b;  Messrs. 
Horey,  seedsmen,  of  Boston,  and  is  undoubtedly,  for  this  climate, 
one  of  the  finest  o(  all  varietiea.  The  vines  are  uousually  vigor- 
oug  and  hardy,  producing  very  large  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  al- 
ways of  the  lai^est  size  and  finely  flavoured.  It  is  well  known 
»t  the  present  moment  throughout  all  the  staleti,  and  haa  every- 
where  proved  superior,  for  all  general  purposes,  to  any  othei 
large-fruited  kind.  The  leaves  are  targe,  rather  light  grefo, 
and  the  fruit-statk  l<Mg  and  erect. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  or  slightly  conical,  deep 
shining  scarlet,  seels  slightly  imbedded ;  flesh  firm,  with  a  ricb, 
agreeable  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  medium  season,  orafe* 
4ayB  after  it.    Flowers  piatillate. 
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17.  Keen's  Seedling.     Thomp. 

Keen's  Black  Pine. 
Murphy's  Child. 

This  Strawberry,  raised  in  1821  by  Keen  of  Isleworth,  the 
celebrated  English  strawberry  grower,  has,  ever  since  its  intro- 
duction, enjoyed  in  England  the  highest  reputation  for  produc 
tiveness  and  excellence.  In  this  country,  though  of  the  finest 
^quality,  it  proves  too  tender  for  general  cultivation,  and  has 
been  supplanted  by  Ross'  Phoenix,  a  perfectly  hardy  sort,  fully 
equal  to  it,  and  by  Hovey's  Seedling. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  usually  a  little  depressed,  often 
cocksccmb-shaped,  dark  purplish  scarlet,  surface  polished,  seeds 
slightly  imbedded,  flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour.  It 
ripens  pretty  eariy.  Spurious  sorts,  especially  the  Methven 
Scarlet)  are  often  sold  for  this,  in  this  country<v    Staminate. 

•  

18.  Myatt's  British  Queen.     Thomp. 

The  largest,  finest,  and  most  productive,  of  all  the  new  Straw- 
berries that  have  lately  been  originated  in  England.  The  fruit 
is  borne  on  tall  footstalks,  and  the  leaves  are  large.  Its  quali- 
ties for  general  culture  are  not  generally  tested  yet  in  differeni 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  unfortunately  it  proves  rather  tender 
in  our  winters. 

Fruit  of  monstrous  size,  roundish,  occasionally  of  cockscomb 
shape,  rich  scarlet  colour,  flavour  rich  and  excellent.  It  ripens 
pretty  early.    Flowers  staminate. 

• 

19.  Mtatt's  Pine.     Thomp. 

A  very  4arge  and  splendid  fruit  of  the  richest  flavour,  but 
difficult  of  cultivation  and  usually  a  shy  bearer.  It  requires 
a  deep  rich  soil,  rather  light  and  warm,  and  the  bed  to  be  re- 
newed every  year.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  bright  scarlet, 
supported  high,  on  stout  footstalks.     Flowers  staminate. 

20.  Mtatt's  Dsptford  Pine.§ 

The  Deptford  Pine  is  a  superb  new  English  variety  which 
we  have  just  proved  in  this  country.  It  is  quite  hardy,  far  more 
so  than  the  British  Queen,  and  will  therefore  be  much  more  eft- 
teemed  here.  The  leaves  are  very  downy  underneath ;  the 
fruit  is  of  extraordinary  size,  wedge  shaped,  of  a  clear  bpght 
scarlet.  Flesh  firm  and  solid,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 
Ripens  at  the  medium  season,  and  is  likely  to  prove  hardy  and 
productive.     Flowers  staminate. 
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21.  Mtatt's  Eliza. 

One  of  the  new  sorts,  second-rate  in  flavour,  but  hardy,  though 
the  plants  make  few  runners.     Fruit  large,  handsome  and  juicy. 

22.  Prince  Albeet. 

A  very  large  and  showy  new  English  variety  and  a  good 
bearer,  but  of  second  rate  flavour  as  compared  with  Ross'  Phce- 
nix  or  Hovey's  Seedling.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  ovate,  rich 
Mcarlet ;  flesh  rather  soil  and  not  high  flavoured.    Staminate. 

23.  Old  Pins,  oe  Caeolina.     Thomp. 


Pine  Apple. 

Carolina. 

Old  Scarlet  Pine. 


Old  Carolina. 
Blood  Pine. 
Grandiflora. 


The  Old  Pine  or  Carolina  Strawberry  is  believed  to  have 
been  carried  from  Carolina  to  England  many  years  ago,  and 
nearly  all  this  class  of  strawberries  have  been  directly  or  indi- 
rectly raised  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  very  richest  flavoured 
sorts.  Still,  it  is  only  rarely  seen  in  our  gardens,  as  it  requires 
a  rich  soil  and  a  considerable  degree  of  care  to  get  crops  of 
fruit. 

Fruit  large,  conical,  with  a  longish  neck,  sometimes  cocks- 
comb  shaped  ;  uniform  bright  scarlet,  grains  slightly  imbedded ; 
flesh  solid,  juicy,  and  very  rich  in  flavour.  Ripens  at  the  mid' 
die  of  the  season.    Flowers  staminate. 
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24.  Ross'  PatKinx. 


Rom'  PhcBnix  appears  to  be  suited  only  to  particular  soils.  la 
inch,  it  certainly  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  celebrated 
Keen's  Seedling,  and  is  more  hardy  than  that  rxccllent  old  vnric. 
ly.  It  appears  to  demand  a  deep  loamy  soil ;  in  such  we  have 
seen  (tiis  surt  succeed  with  the  commonest  culture,  and  produce 
fine  crops  ol'  truly  splendid  fruit  in  gardens  where  the  finest 
English  Pines  generally  failed  with  much  greater  care.  Il  is 
B  native  seedling,  raised  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  of 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  frojn  llio  Keen's  Seedling,  which  it  most  resem. 
bles,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  very  dark  green,  with  very 
coarse  scrraiures,  and  lie  close  to  the  ground.  The  clusters  of 
f/uit  are  very  large. 

Fruit  very  large,  generally  cockscomb-shaped,  or  compressed, 
45* 
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of  a  rery  dark  purplish  red,  with  a  polished  surface.  Flesh 
firm,  of  the  richest  pine  flavour.  Ripens  about  the  medium 
season.     Flowers  staminate. 

25.  Swainstone's  Seedling.    Thomp. 

A  new  variety,  from  England,  which  fruited  well  in  this 
country  last  season,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  very  hardf 
and  valuable  sort.  It  ripens  quite  early,  but  the  fruit  matures 
a  long  time  in  succession,  and  sometimes  a  second  crop  is  borae 
in  autumn.  It  grows  very  strongly,  the  foliage  and  flowers 
are  large,  and  the  footstalks  long.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  of  a 
beautiful  light,  glossy  scarlet,  flavour  very  delicious.     Staminata 

Class  III.     Alpine  and  Wood  Strctwherries, 
[Flowen  nther  small.     Leaves  quite  small,  light  green,  and  quite  thin. 

>nil  amall    miinHiah  in  thA    VIni\A    fSfraivhnrrifMi.  aiwl   canical    ID   thc  Al* 


Fruit  small,  roundish  in  the  Wood  Strawberries,  and  conical  in  the 
pines,  parting  more  readily  from  the  stalk  than  other  a 
■weet  nash.] 

26.  Red  Wood.     Thomp. 


English  Red  Wood. 

Common  Rouge. 

Des  Bois  a  Fruit  Rouge. 

This  is  the  wild  strawberry  of  Europe  (F.  vesca),  long  more 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens  than  any  other  sort,  and 
still,  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  mosA 
desirable  kinds.  It  always  bears  abundantly,  and  though  the 
fruit  is  small,  yet  it  is  produced  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
that  of  the  other  classes  of  strawberries,  and  is  very  sweet  and 
delicate  in  flavour.     Flowers  always  perfect. 

Fruit  red,  small,  roundish-ovate.  Seeds  set  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  fruit.     It  ripens  at  medium  season. 

27.  White  Wood.     Thomp. 

This  is  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  foregoing,  ex* 
cept  in  its  colour,  which  ia  white.    It  ripens  at  the  same  time. 

28.  Red  Alpine.     Thomp. 

Red  Monthly  Strawberry. 

Des  Alpes  a  Fruit  Rouge.  ^ 

Des  Alpes  de  Tous  les  Mois  k  Fruit  Rouge,  &c. 

The  common  Red  Alpine  or  monthly  bearing  strawberry,  is 
a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  succeeds  well  with  very  trifling  c&re 
in  this  country.  The  Alpines  always  continue  bearing  from 
June  till  November;  but  a  very  flne  autumnal  crop  is  se«urp<J» 
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by  cutting  off  all  the  spring  blossoms.  The  plant  resembles 
the  Red  Wood,  and  the  fruit  is  similar  in  flavour  and  colour, 
but  long-conical  in  form.     Flowers  always  perfect. 

29.  White  Alpine.    Thomp. 

White  Monthly, 

Des  Alpes  a  Fruit  Blanc. 

Des  Alpes  de  tous  les  mois  a  Fruit  Blanc,  &^ 

Precisely  similar  to  the  Red  Alpine,  except  in  colour.  Fruit 
cxmicaly  white. 

30.  Red  Bush  Alpine.§  Thomp. 

Monthly,  without  Runners. 

Buistion. 

Commun  sans  Filets. 

Des  Alpes  sans  Filets 

The  Bush  Alpines  are  remarkable  among  strawberries  for 
their  total  destitution  of  runners.  Hence  they  always  grow 
io  neat  compact  bunches,  and  are  preferred  by  many  per- 
sons for  edging  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  fruit  is  coni- 
cal, and  the  whole  pUnt,  otherwise,  is  quite  similar  to  common 
Alpines.  We  think  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  sorts,  and  it 
bears  abundantly  through  the  whole  season.  The  Bush  Al- 
pines were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  late 
Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn.  To  propagate  them  the 
roots  are  divided.     Flowers  always  perfect. 

31.  White  Bush  Alpine. §  Thomp. 

White  Monthly,  without  Runners. 
Buisson  des  Alpes  Blanc,^. 

This  differs  from  the  foregoing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  conical  and  white. 


Class  IV.  Hautbois  Strawberries.* 

J  Leaves  large,  and  crumpled,  pale  green,  supported  on  tall  stalks.   Fmlt 
k  tall  and  erect    Fruit,  pale  at  first,  dull  purplish  at  maturity.] 

32.  Prolific,  or  Cohical.§  Thomp. 

Musk  Hautbois.  Double  Bearing 

French  Musk  Hautbois.     Caperon  Royal 
Caperon  Hermaphrodite. 

*Haui'boi8,  literally  high-wood,  that  is,  wood  strawberries  with  hi£^ 
leaves  and  fruit  stalks. 
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This  it  a  capital  rtLrietj,  and  the  only  one  of  this  claas  that 
we  consider  worth  eulttvatiag  here.  Its  strong  habit,  and  very 
larffe,  usually  perfect,  Bowers,  home  high  above  the  leaves^ 
distinguish  it'.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  fine,  dark  coloured, 
with  a  peculiarly  rich,  slightly  musky  flavour.  It  bears  moat 
abundant  crops.  Fruit  large,  conical,  light  purple  in  the  shade, 
dark  blackish  purple  in  the  sun,  seeds  prominent,  flesh  rather 
firm,  sweet  and  excellent.  It  ripens  tfilerably  early,  aod  sosoe- 
times  gives  a  second  crop.    Staminate. 

The  CowMOif  HikirrBoia,  Globb,  Labqb  Flat,  ^cc^  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation  here. 


Class  V.  CMU  Strawberries. 

[OriKiiMiIly  from  Chili  The  leaves  are  very  hairy,  tfie  leaflets  tbidr  and 
abtnaely  aerrated ;  the  flrait  of  monstrous  size,  pale  coh>ur,  and  rather  in- 
sipad  flavour.    They  are  too  tender  to  withstand  our  cokl  winters  weUL] 

83.  Tritb  Cmu.     Thomp. 

Patagonian. 

Greenwell*s  new  Gianc  I 

Greenwell's  French. 

Fruit  very  large,  hluntly  conical  or  ovate,  dull  red,  seeds  i 
dark  brown,  projecting,  flesh  very  firm,  hollow-cored^  of  a  j 
rather  indiflerent,  sweet  flavour.     Ripens  late. 

d4.  Wilmot's  Sutbrb.     Thomp. 

An  English  seedling,  raised  from  the  foregomg-— very  showy 
in  size,  but  indiflerent  fruit  and  a  poor  hearer.  Fruit  roamlisb, 
sometimes  cockscomb  shaped, surface  pale  scarlet,  polished,  seeds 
projecting,  flesh  hollow  and  of  only  tolerable  flavour.  Medium 
season. 

85.  Yellow  Cbiu.     Thomp. 

Fniit  very  large,  irregular  in  form,  yellow  with  a  brown  cheek, 
saods  slightly  imbedded.     Flesh,  yery  firm,  rather  rich. 


Class  VI,  Green  Strawberries. 

[little  valued  or  cultivated,  beini^  more  carious  than  good.  They 
ble,  in  general  appearanre,  the  Wood  btrawher*  iee.  Leaves  light  ST^aen, 
much  plaited.  Flesh  solid.  There  are  several  ^orts grown  by  t^  French, 
but  the  following  is  the  only  one  of  any  value,  ana  it  is  a  shy  bearer.] 
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86.  Green  Strawberry.     Thomp. 

Green  Pine.  Fraisier  Vert. 

Green  Wood.  Powdered  Pine. 

Green  Alpine. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  depressed,  whitish  green,  and  at  ma. 
turity,  tinged  with  reddish  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
Bolid,  greenish,  very  juicy,  with  a  peculiar,  rich,  pineapple 
flavour.     Ripens  late. 

Selection  of  the  finest  strawherries  for  a  small  garden .  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  Hovey's  seedling.  Black  Prince,  Hudson's  Bay, 
British  Queen,  Prolific  Haulbois,  Red,  and  White  Alpine. 

Selection  of  sure  bearing  and  very  liardy  kinds  for  the  North, 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  Hovey's  seedling,  Black  Prince,  Prolific 
Hautbois,  Red  Wood,  White  Wood. 

Varieties  requiring  care,  hut  very  fine  in  deep  rich  soils.  Bish- 
op's  Orange,  Elton,  Myatt's  Pine,  Old  Pine,  Downton. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Ctiewnia  Melo,  L.     Cueurbitacea^  of  botanists. 
Melon,  of  the  French ;   Melona,   German  ;    Meleon,  Dutch ;   Melonef 

Italian ;  and  Melon,  Spanish. 

The  Melon  (or  musk  melon)  is  the  richest  and  most  luscious  of 
all  herbaceous  fruits.  The  plant  which  bears  this  fruit  is  a 
trailing  annual,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  but  which 
has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  in  all  waro^Iimates  that  it  is 
quite  doubtful  which  is  its  native  coun^JU   ■ 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  is  remarkably 
favourable  for  it — ^indeed  far  more  so  than  that  of  England, 
France,  or  any  of  the  temperate  portions  of  Europe.  Consequent- 
ly melons  are  raised  as  field  crops  by  market  gardeners,  and  in 
the  month  of  August  the  finest  citrons  or  ^reen-fleshed  melons 
may  be  seen  in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
immense  quantities,  so  abundant  in  most  seasons  as  frequently 
to  be  sold  at  half  a  dollar  per  basket,  containing  nearly  a  bushel 
of  the  fruit.  The  warm  dry  soils  of  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  melons,  and 
even  at  low  prices  the  product  is  so  large  that  this  crop  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable. 

Culture. — The  culture  of  the  melon  is  very  easy  in  all,  ex- 
cept  the  most  northern  portions  of  the  United  Slates.  Early  in 
May,  a  piece  of  rich,  light  soil  is  selected,  well  manured  and 
thoroughly  dug,  or  prepared  by  deep  ploughing  and  harrowing. 
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Hills  are  then  marked  out,  six  feet  apart  each  way.  These 
hills  are  prepared  by  digging  a  foot  deep,  and  two  feet  acnns, 
which  are  filled  half  full  of  good,  well-rotted  manure.  Upon 
the  latter  are  thrown  three  or  four  inches  of  soil,  and  both  ma- 
nure and  soil  are  then  well  mixed  together.  More  soil,  well 
pulverized,  is  now  thrown  over  the  top,  so  as  to  complete  the  hill, 
making  it  three  inches  higher  than  the  surface.  Upon  this, 
plant  eight  or  ten  grains  of  seed,  covering  them  about  half  an 
inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  have  made  two  rough  leaves,  thin  them  so 
as  to  leave  but  two  or  three  to  each  hill.  Draw  the  earth 
nicely  around  the  base  of  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  And  to  pre- 
vent  the  attack  of  the  striped  cucumber  hug  {Galereuca  vittaia\, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  melon  and  cucumber  plants,  sprinkle  the 
soil  just  beneath  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  vnih 
guano.  The  pungent  smell  of  this  manure  renders  it  an  effect- 
ual  protection  both  against  this  insect  and  tiie  cucumber  jiea 
^e«^/<!,  a  little  black,  jumping  insect,  that  also  rapidly  devours  its 
leaves  in  some  districts  ;  while  it  also  gives  the  young  plants  a 
fine  start  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

As  soon  as  the  runners  show  the  first  blossom  buds,  stop 
them,  by  pinching  out  the  bud  at  the  extremities.  This  will 
cause  an  increased  production  of  lateral  shoots,  and  add  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  but  to  keep  the 
surface  free  from  weeds,  and  to  stir  the  soil  lightly  with  the 
hoe,  in  field  culture.  In  gardens,  thinning  the  fruit,  and  placing 
bits  of  slate,  or  blackened  shingles  under  each  fruit,  improve  its 
size  and  flavour. 

To  retain  a  fine  sort  of  melon  in  perfection,  it  should  be 
grown  at  some  distance  from  any  other  sort,  or  even  from  any 
of  the  cucumber  family,  otherwise  the  seeds  of  the  next  gene- 
ration of  fruit  will  be  sjpiled  by  the  mixture  of  the  pollen. 

Varieties. — More  than  Seventy  varieties  are  enumerated  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  but 
many  of  these  do  not  succeed  without  extra  care  in  this  coun- 
try, which  their  quality  is  not  found  to  repay.  Indeed  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Citrorn  melon,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
green  fleshed  class,  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  all  Ameri- 
can gardeners.  It  is  high  flavoured,  uniformly  good,  very 
productive,  and  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Melons  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — ^the  Green-Fleshed, 
as  the  citron,  and  nutmeg ;  Yellow-Fleshed^  as.  the  cantelopea ; 
and  Persian  Melons,  with  very  thin  skins  and  the  most  melting 
honey-like  flesh,  of  delicious  flavour.  The  Green-Fleshed 
melons  are  of  very  rich  flavour  and  roundish  form  ;  the  Yellow. 
Fleshed  are  large,  usually  oval,  and  of  second  rate  flavour; 
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the  Pereian  melon,  the  finest  of  all,  but  yet  scarce  with  us,  re« 
quiring  much  care  in  cultivation,  and  a  fine  warm  season.* 


Ckus  I,     Green-Fleshed  Melons. 

1.  CrxitoN.  This  is  much  the  finest  melon  for  general  cuU 
ture.  Fruit  rather  small,  n>undish.  flattened  at  the  end,  regu* 
larly  ribbed  and  thickly  netted ;  skin  deep  green,  becoming  pale 
greenish  yellow  at  maturity  ;  rind  moderately  thick,  flesh  green, 
firm,  rich,  and  high  flavored.  Ripens  pretty  early  and  bears  a 
long  time. 

2.  Nutmeg.  An  old  variety,  oflen  seen  impure,  but  when  in 
perfection,  very  melting  and  excellent.  Fruit  as  large  again  as 
the  foregoing,  roundish  oval^  skin  very  thickly  netted,  pale 
green,  slightly  but  distinctly  ribbed  ;  rind  rather  thin,  flesh  pale 
screen,  very  melting,  sweet  and  good,  with  a  high  musky  flavour. 
Medium  season. 

3.  Franklin's  Gsebn-Fleshgd.  Very  excellent  and  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  rather  large,  roundish  ;  skin  very  slightly  net- 
ted, greenish  yellow  when  ripe  ;  flesh  green,  exceedingly  ten- 
der and  rich. 

4.  Improved  Green-Flesh.  A  new  English  variety,  of  ex* 
«iuisite  flavour.     Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish,  not  ribbed,  slight- 

*  We  hope  to  see  the  Persian  melon  more  common  in  oar  gardens, 
as  its  exquisite  Savour  richly  repays  the  additional  ^  care  it  reqniresi 
It  almost  always  requires  in  this  country  the  aid  of  a  slight  hot-bed  to  for- 
ward the  plants  in  the  sprinf^,  and  needs  the  use  of  the  glass  frequently 
even  in  summer,  during  cold  nit^hts  and  stormy  weather.  The  follow- 
ing treatment  will  produce  fine  Persian  melons  in  this  latitude,  and  south 
of  this  probably  I'^ss  care  will  be  necessary. 

About  the  middle  of  April  prepare  a  slight  hot-bed,  not  more  than  three 
feet  w  ide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  Cover  the  manure  of  the  hot- 
bed with  a  mixture  of  two  thirds  fresh  loamy  soil  taken  f^om  just  below 
the  turf  on  the  road  sides,  and  one  third  sand,  mixing  with  the  whole 
guano,  or  pigeon  dung — the  best  manure  for  the  melon,  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
peck  of  guano,  or  a  peck  of  pigeon  dung,  to  a  bed  ten  feet  long.  Give  the 
plants  as  much  air  as  possible,  consistent  with  vigorous  growth,  till  the  last 
of  June — taking  off  the  sashes  altogether  during  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  very  warm  bright  days.  All  this  time  the  soil  must  bo  kept  pretty 
moist  by  frequent  watering:,  which  should  be  applied  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  not  over  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

Afler  the  first  of  July,  if  the  summer  is  a  warm  one,  the  glass  may  be 
taken  off  admost  entirely  during  the  day— or  only  restored  to  it  in  cold 
stormy  weather,  or  in  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  If  the  season  should 
not  be  as  warm  and  fine  as  ordinary,  the  beds  may  be  kept  partially  cov- 
ered to  ripen  the  fruit.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Persian  melon 
requires  a  very  dry,  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  very  moist  soil.  In  Persia 
the  beds  are  irritcnted  by  small  streams  of  water  running  between  them,  and 
when  it  is  practicable  this  should  be  put  in  practice  here,  or  otherwise  the 
soil  should  be  regularly  watered.  It  is  best  to  lay  some  light  braoches  c  ver 
^  surface,  on  which  to  train  the  vines. 


tH0  IB!  XSLOn* 


ly  netted ;  skin  thin,  ]>a1e  yellow  at  matarily ;  flesh  thick,  g^reen, 
and  of  very  delicioufl  fUTour. 

5.  Bbbchwood.  One  of  the  very  best  of  this  class.  Fruit 
ef  medium  size,  oval,  netted,  skin  greenish  yellow  ;  flesh  pale 
green,  rich  and  very  sugary.     Ripens  early. 


Clas9  17.     YeUaw,  or  Orange-FlcMhed  Meion*. 

9.  Eablt  Cantbloitp.  Early  and  productive — ^its  chief 
merits.  Fruit  small,  nearly  round,  skin  thin,  smooth,  ribbed 
nearly  white ;  flesh  orange  colour,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  fla- 
vour.    The  first  melon  ripe. 

7.  Netted  Cantbloup.  The  best  flavoured  of  this  clasa^ 
oAen  quite  rich.  Fruit  rather  small,  round,  skin  pale  green, 
closely  covered  with  net- work  ;  flesh  dark  reddish-orange,  fla- 
vour sugary  and  rich. 

8.  Black  Rock  (or  Rock  Canieloup).  A  very  large  meloii, 
frequently  weighing  8  or  10  pounds,  and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 
Fruit  round,  but  flattened  at  both  ends,  covered  with  knobs  or 
earboncles ;  skin  dark  green,  thick ;  flesh  salmon  cokMiied, 
sweet,  but  not  rich.     Ripens  rather  late« 


Clas8  TIL    Persian  Melons, 

9.  Kbxsing.     One  of  the  very  finest  and  most  delicate  fla 
Toured  of  melons.     Fruit  rather  large,  egg-shaped,  skin  pala 

•lemon  colour,  regularly  netted  all  over;  fles^  nearly  white, 
high  flavoured,  and  *<  texture  like  that  of  a  ripe  Beurr^  pear." 

10.  Green  Hoosainee.     One  of  the  best  for  this  climate, 
^nd  bears  well.     Fruit  egg-shaped,  of  medium  size,  skfn  light 
giT>en,  netted ;  flesh  pale  greenish  white,  lender  and  abonnding 
with  sugary,  highly  perfumed  juice.     Seeds  larg*^. 

12.  Sweet  Ispahan.  The  most  delicious  of  all  melons. 
Fruit  large  oval ;  skin  nearly  smooth,  deep  sulphur  colour ; 
flesh  greenish  white,  unusually  thick,  crisp  and  of  the  richest 
and  most  sugary  flavour.     Ripens  rather  late. 

18.  LAtOE  Gebmek.  Early,  good  bearer,  and  very  excel- 
lent. Fruit  of  large  size,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends,  and 
ribbed,  skin  green,  closely  netted  ;  flesh  greenish,  firm,  juicy, 
rich  and  high  flavoured. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  Winter  MeJms  from  the 
South  of  Europe,  very  commonly  cultivated  in  Spain,  which,  if 
suspended  in  a  dry  room,  may  be  kept  till  winter.     The  Greru 
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Valbucia  and  the  Dampsha  are  the  three  principal  sorts ;  they 
are  oval,  skin  netted,  flesh  white,  sugary  and  good. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THB    WATER-MELON. 


Cficufbita  eitruliuSf  L.     CucurhitaceiE^  of  botanists. 
Pasteur,  of  the  French ;   Wetsser  MeiotUf  German ;  Cocomero,  Italian 

Thb  water-melon  is  a  very  popular  and  generally  cultivated 
fruit  in  this  country.  The  vine  is  a  training  annual  of  the  most 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  is  very  large,  smooth,  and  green, 
with  a  red  or  yellow  core.  Though  far  inferior  to  the  melon 
in  richness,  its  abundant,  cooling  juice  renders  it  very  grateful 
and  refreshing  in  our  hot  midsummer  days.  Immense  fields  of 
the  water-melon  are  raised  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
and  their  culture  is  very  easy  throughout  all  the  middle  and 
southern  states. 

The  cultivation  of  the  water-melon  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  melon,  except  that  the  hills  must  be  eight  feet  apart. 
The  finest  crops  we  have  ever  seen,  were  grown  upon  old 
pieces  of  rich  meadow  land,  the  sod  well  turned  under  with  the 
plough  at  the  last  of  April,  and  the  melons  planted  at  once. 

The  following  are  its  best  varieties. 

1.  Imperial.     A  remarkably  fine  flavoured  and  very  pro. 
ductive  sort,  from  the  Mediterranean.     Fruit  of  medium  size, 
nearly  round.     Skin  pale  green  and  white,  marbled,  rind  jy-^ 
mark  ably  thin,  flesh  solid  to  the  centre,  light  red,  crisp,  rich,  and 
high  flavoured.     Seeds  quite  small,  light  brown. 

2.  Carolina.    The  large  common  variety.    Fruit  very  lai^e,* 
oblong,  skin  dark  green  and  white  marbled,  rind  thick,  flesh 
deep  red,  hollow  at  the  centre,  sweet   and  good,  seeds  large 
black. 

There  is  also  a  sub-variety  with  pale  yellow  flesh  and  white 
seeds. 

3.  Spanish.  A  rich  and  very  excellent  water-melon. 
Fruit  large,  oblong ;  skin  very  dark  blackish-green,  slightly 
murbled,  rind  moderately  thick,  flesh  red,  solid,  rich,  and  very 
sweet. 

The  Citron  Water- Melon  is  a  small,  round,  pale  green, 
marbled  sort,  ripening  late,  and  esteemed  by  many  for  pre- 
«er\  ing. 


Mf  TBB   ORAM«B. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Thb  Oranos  Family. 

Ciirtu,  L.    Aurantiacea,  of  botanists. 

ToB  Orange  family  includes  the  common  orange,  {CHrvi 
euranUum  ;)  the  Lemon,  (C.  limanum  ;)  the  Lime,  (C.  limctta;) 
the  Shaddock,  (C.  decumana;)  and  the  Citron,  (C.  Mtdica;)  all 
different  species,  with  the  same  general  habit. 

The  Orange,  a  native  of  Asia,  is  the  most  attractive  and 
beautiful  of  fruit  trees,  with  its  rich,  dark  evergreen  foliage, 
and  ite  golden  fruit ;  and  it  may  well  therefore  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides.  When  to  these 
charms  we  add  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  sur- 
passing that  of  any  other  fruit  tree,  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
though  the  orange  must  yield  in  flavour  to  some  other  fruits,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  nothing  surpasses  an  orange  grove,  or  orchard, 
in  its  combination  of  attractions — rich  verdure,  the  delicious 
aroma  of  its  flowers,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  fruit. 

The  south  of  Europe,  China,  and  the  West  Indies,  furbish 
the  largest  supplies  of  this  fruit.  But  it  has,  foD^a  considerable 
time,  been  cultivated  pretty  largely  in  Florida,  and  the  orange 
groves  of  St.  Augustine  yield  large  and  profitable  crops.  In- 
deed, the  cultivation  may  be  extended  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Union  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas,  are 
highly  favorable  to  orange  plantations.  The  bitter  orange  has 
become  quite  naturalized  in  parts  of  Florida,  the  so-called 
wild  orange  seedlings  furnishing  ^  stock  much  more  hardy  than 
those  produced  by  sowing  the  imported  seeds.  By  continually 
sowing  the  seed  of  these  wild  oranges,  they  will  furnish  stocks 
suited  to  almost  all  the  Southern  States,  which  will  in  tin^e 
grender  the  better  kinds  grafled  upon  them,  comparatively 
hardy. 

North  of  the  latitude,  where,  in  this  country,  the  orange  can 
be  grown  in  groves,  or  orchards,  it  may  still  bo  profitably  cul- 
tivated with  partial  protection.  The  injury  the  trees  suffer  from 
severe  winters,  arises  not  from  their  freezing — for  they  will 
bear,  without  injury,  severe  frost — but  from  the  rupture  of 
sap-vessels  by  the  sudden  thawing.  A  mere  shed,  or  covering 
of  boards,  will  guard  against  all  this  nraschief.  Accordingly* 
towards  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  climate  is  pretty  severe, 
the  orange  is  grown  in  rows  against  stone  walls,  or  banks,  in 
terraced  gardens,  or  trained  loosely  against  a  sheltered  trellis; 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  are  covered  with  a  slight 
moveable  shed  or  frame  of  boaj-ds.    In  mild  weather,  the  sliding 
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doors  are  opened  and  air  is  admitted  freely — if  very  severe,  a 
few  pots  of  charcoal  are  placed  within  the  enclosure.  This 
covering  remains  over  fliem  four  or  five  months,  and  in  this  way 
the  orange  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Baltimore.        ^ 

Soil  and  Ci7lti7be. — The  best  soil  for  the  orange  is  a  deep 
rich  loam.  In  propagating  them,  sow,  early  in  the  spring,  the 
seeds  of  the  naturalized  or  wild  bitter  orange  of  Florida,  which 
gives  much  the  hardiest  stock.  They  may  be  budded  in  the 
nursery  row  the  same  season,  or  the  next,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  earliest  time  at  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  (the 
wood  of  the  buds  being  sufficiently  firm),  the  greater  the  sue* 
cess.  Whip,  or  splice  grafting,  may  also  be  resorted  to  early  iu 
the  spring.  Only  the  hardiest  sorts  should  be  chosen  for  or- 
chards or  groves,  the  more  delicate  ones  can  be  grown  easily 
with  slight  covering  in  winter.  Fifly  feet  is  the  maximum 
height  of  the  orange  in  its  native  country,  but  it  rarely  forms 
in  Florida  more  than  a  compact  low  tree  of  twenty  feet.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  plant  them  so  near  as  partially  to  shade  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

[nsects. — ^The  orange  plantations  of  Florida  have  eufiered 
very  severely  within  a  few  years,  from  the  attacks  of  the  scale 
insect  {Coccus  Hispcridum),  which,  in  some  cases,  has  spread 
over  whole  plantations  and  gradually  destroyed  all  the  trees. 
It  is  the  same  small,  oval  brownish  insect  so  common  in  our 
greenhouses,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  bark  and  under  side  of 
the  leaves.  All  efibrts  to  subdue  it  in  Florida  have  been  nearly 
unavailing. 

A  specific,  however,  against  this  inseot  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  England.  It  is  the  use  of  the  common  Chamomile, 
It  is  stated  that  merely  hanging  up  bunches  of  fresh  chamo- 
mile herb  in  the  branches,  destroys  the  scaled  insect,  and  that 
cultivating  the  plants  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  is  an  effectual 
preventive  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Where  the  bark  and 
leaves  are  much  infested,  we  recommend  the  stem  and  branches 
to  be  well  washed  with  an  infusion  of  fresh  chamomile  in 
water,  and  the  foliage  to  be  well  syringed  with  the  same.  Re- 
peating this  once  or  twice,  will  probably  effectually  rid  the  trees 
of  the  scaled  insect. 

Another  very  excellent  remedy  for  this  and  all  other  insects 
that  infest  the  orange,  is  the  gas  liquor,  of  the  gas  works,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  and  showered  over  the  leaves  with  a  syringe 
or  engine.  As  this  liquor  varies  in  strength  and  is  sometimes 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  rule  for  its  dilution.  The  safest  way  is  to  mix  some,  and 
apply  it  at  first  to  the  leaves  of  tender  plants ;  if  too  strong,  it 
will  injure  them  ;  if  properly  diluted  it  promotes  vegetation,  and 
destroys  all  insects. 

Varieties. — From  among  the  great  number  of  names  that 
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figure  in  the  European  catalogues,  we  select  a  few  of  tfao« 
really  deserving  attention  in  each  class  of  this  fruit. 


I.   TBB   OEANOB. 

Trb  Orange  {Oranger^  French  ;  Pomeranxey  German ;  Arando^ 
Italian;  and  Naranja^  Spanish)  is  on  the  whole  the  finest  tree 
of  the  genus.  Its  dark  green  leaves  have  winged  foot-stalks, 
its  fruit  is  round  with  an  orange  coloured  skin.  It  is  one  of 
the  longest  lived  fruit  trees,  as  an  instance  of  which  we  may 
quote  the  celebrated  tree  at  Versailles,  called  "the  Grand 
Bourbon,"  which  was  sowir  in  1421,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
tn  existence,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  France. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  is  universally  esteemed  in  its  ripe 
state.  The  bitter  orange  is  used  for  marmalades ;  the  green 
fruits,  even  when  as  small  as  peas,  are  preserved,  and  used  in 
various  ways  in  confectionary  ;  the  rind  and  pulp  are  used  in 
cooking;  and  the  orange  flowers  distilled,  give  the  orange 
flower  water,  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume  and  in  cookery. 

Besides  the  common  sweet  orange,  the  most  esteemed  sorts 
are  the  Maltese,  and  the  blood-red,  both  of  excellent  flavour 
with  red  pulp.  The  Mandarin  Orange  is  a  small,  flattened 
friiit,  with  a  thin  rind  separating  very  easily  from  the  pulp, 
frequently  parting  from  it  of  itself,  and  leaving  a  paitially  hol- 
low space.  It  comes  from  China,  and  is  called  there  the  Manda- 
rin, or  noble  orange,  from  its  excellent  quality.  The  flesh  is 
dark  orange  coloured,  juicy  and  yery  rich. 

The  St.  Michael's  orange  is  a  small  fruit,  the  skin  pale  yel- 
low,  the  rind  thin,  the  pulp  often  seedless,  juicy,  and  lusci- 
ously sweet.  It  is  considered  the  most  delicious  of  all  oranges, 
and  the  tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer. 

The  Sbvillb,  or  bitter  orange,  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
varieties,  enduring  very  hard  frosts  without  injury.  It  has  the 
largest  and  most  fragrant  flowers:  the  pulp,  however,  is  bitter 
and  sharp,  and  is  valued  chiefly  for  marmalades.  The  Double 
Bigarde  is  a  French  variety,  of  this  species,  with  fine  double 
blossoms. 

The  Bbrgamot  orange  has  small  flowers,  and  pear-shaped 
fruit.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  being  peculiarfy  fragrant, 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  perfumer,  and  yields  the  bei^amot 
essences.  **  The  rind,  flrst  dried  and  then  moistened,  is  pressed 
in  moulds  into  small  boxes  for  holding  sweetmeats,  to  which 
it  communicates  a  bergamot  flavour." 

Besides  the  above,  the  Fingered^  Stpeet-skinnedf  Pear-shaped^ 
and  Ribbed  oranges,  arc  tfie  most  striking  sorts,  all  chiefly  cuU 
tivated  by  curious  amateurs. 
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n. — ^Lemons. 

Tuc  Lemon  (Limonieri  of  the  French  and  German ;  Limone^ 
Italian  ;  Limon,  Spanish)  has  longer,  paler  leaves  than  the 
orai^e,  the  footstalks  of  which  are  naked  or  wingless;  the 
flowers  tinged  with  red  externally,  and  the  fruit  is  oblong,  pale 
yellow,  with  a  swollen  point,  and  usually  an  acid  pulp.  Its 
principal  use  is  in  making  lemonade,  punch,  and  other  cooling 
acid  drinks. 

Besides  the  common  Lemon,  there  is  an  Italian  variety, 
called  the  Swbbt  Lemon,  the  pulp  of  which  is  sweet  and  good. 


.     ni. — ^THE  LIMB. 

Thb  Lime  (Ltnte/Vier,  of  the  French)  differs  from  the  Lemon 
by  its  smaller,  entirely  white  flowers,  and  small,  roundish,  pale 
yellow  fruit,  with  a  slight  protuberance  at  the  end.  The  acid, 
tliout^h  sharp,  is  scarcely  so  rich  and  high  as  that  of  the  lemon, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  green  fruit  is  more 
esteemed  than  any  other  for  preserving.  The  Italians  culti- 
vate a  curiously  marked  variety  called  Porno  d^Adamo,  in^  • 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  left  the  marks  of  his  teeth.  / 


IV. — THE  CITRON. 


The  Citron  (Cidratier  of  the  French ;  Citronier^  German ; 
Cedrata,  Italian)  is  one  of  the  flnest  growing  trees  of  this  fam- 
ily,  with  large,  oblong,  wingless  leaves,  and  flowers  tinged  with 
purple  externally.  The  fruit,  shaped  like  that  of  the  lemon,  ia 
much  larger,  of  a  yellow  colour,  warted  and  furrowed  externally. 
The  rind  is  very  fragrant,  and  very  thick,  the  pulp  is  subacid, 
and  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  lemon.  It  is  chiefly 
valued  however  for  the  rich  sweetmeat  or  preserve,  called  cttron, 
made  from  the  rind. 

The  Madras  citron  is  considered  the  largest  and  best  variety. 


V. — THE   SHADDOCK. 

The  Shaddock  {Pampelmous,  French ;  Arancio  fnasnmOy  Ita» 
lian)  may  be  considered  a  monstrous  orange,  with  a  compara- 
tively tasteless  pulp.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  an  J 
hat  it%  name  from  Dr.  Shaddock,  who  first  carried  it  to  the  West 
46* 
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Indies.  The  leaves  are  winged,  like  those  of  the  oraiige,  the 
flowers  white,  and  the  fruit  globular.  Its  size  is  very  large,  as  it 
often  weighs  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  pulp  is  sweetish,  or  sub- 
acid, and  the  juice  is  rather  refreshing.  It  is,  however,  more 
■howy  than  useful,  and  certainly  makes  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance in  a  collection  of  tropical  fruits.* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   OLIYB. 

OUa  Eurcpeayh. ;  Oleina,  of  botenisti. 
Olivier,  of  the  French ;  OMbaum,  German;  Ulioo,  Italian ; 

Olivo,  Spanish. 

The  Olive,  which,  as  Loudon  justly  remarks,  furnishes,  in  its 
invaluable  oil,  the  cream  and  butter  of  Spain  and  Italy,  will 
undoubtedly  one  day  be  largely  cuhivated  in  our  Southern 
States.  Already  small  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed  by  a 
few  spirited  gentlemen  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Union  near  the  sea-coast,  tested. 
The  apathy  of  Southern  planters  generally,  respecting  all  pro- 
ducts but  cotton  and  rice,  is  the  only  reason  for  the  tardy  man- 
ner in  which  this  and  other  valuable  trees  are  introduced  into 
cultivation  there. 

The  uses  and  value  of  the  olive-oil  are  still  comparatively 
unknown  in  this  country.  In  the  South  of  Europe  it  is  more 
valuable  than  bread,  as,  to  say  nothing  of  its  wholesomeness,  it 
enters  into  every  kind  of  cookery,  and  renders  so  large  a 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  fit  for  use.  A  few  olive  trees  will 
serve  for  the  support  of  an  entire  family,  who  would  starve  on 
wliat  could  otherwise  be  raised  on  the  same  surface  of  soil ; 
and  dry  crevices  of  rocks,  and  almost  otherwise  barren  soils  in 
tbe  deserts,  when  planted  with  this  tree,  become  flourishing  and 
valuable  places  of  habitation. 

The  olive  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  sea-coast  ridges  of 
Asia  and  Africa  ;  but  it  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  cultivated 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  a  low  evergreen  tree,  scarcely 
twenty  feet  high,  its  head  spreading,  and  clothed  with  stiff,  nar- 
row, bluish  green  leaves.     Its  dark  green  or  black  fruit  is  oval, 

*  To  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  recommend  that  splendid  work,  the  Histoire  ^aturelle  des 
Orangert,  of  Risso  and  Poiteau,  with  superb  coloured  plates  of  every 
variety.     Paris,  folio,  ISIS. 
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the  hard  fl&^hy  pulp  enclosing  a  siooe.  In  a  pickled  state  the 
fruit  is  highly  esteemed.  The  pickles  are  made  by  steeping 
the  unripe  olives  in  ley  water,  after  which  they  are  washed  and 
bottled  in  sak  and  water,  to  which  is  often  added  finine],  or 
some  kind  of  spice.  The  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  fruit  to  a 
paste,  pressing  it  through  a  coarse  hempen  bag,  into  hot  water, 
irom  the  surface  of  which  the  oil  is  skimmed  off.  The  best  oil 
is  made  from  the  pulp  alone  :  when  the  stone  also  is  crushed, 
it  is  inferiour. 

Propagation  and  Citlturb. — ^A  very  common  mode  of  pro- 
pagating  the  olive  in  Italy,  is  by  means  of  the  wwoU  (little 
^SEP)'  'I'bese  ^^  knots  or  t^imours,  which  form  in  considera- 
ble numbers  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  are  easily  detached 
by  girdling  them  with  a  pen-knife,  the  mother  plant  suffering 
no  injury.  They  are  planted  in  the  soil  like  bulbs,  an  inch  or 
so  deep,  when  they  take  root  and  form  new  trees.  It  is  also  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  and  seeds.  The  seedlings  form  the  strongest 
and  thriftiest  trees ;  they  are  frequently  some  months  in  vege- 
tating, and  should  there&re  be  buried  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil  as 
soon. as  ripe. 

The  wild  American  olive  {Olea  Americana^  L.)  or  Devil- wood, 
a  tree  that  grows  more  or  less  abundantly  as  far  North  as  Vir- 
ginia, will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  stock,  on  which  to  engraft 
the  European  olive.  It  is  of  a  hardier  habit,  and  though  worth- 
less itself,  may  become  valuable  in  this  way. 

The  olive-tree  commences  bearing  hwe  or  six  years  after 
being  planted.  Its  ordinary  crop  is  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  oil 
per  annum,  and  the  regularity  of  its  crop,  as  well  as  the  great 
age  to  which  it  lives,  renders  an  olive  plantation  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  its  longevity,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  is  a  celebrated  plantation  near  Temi,  in 
Italy,  more  than  five  miles  in  extent,  which,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  believing,  has  existed  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 

The  olive  is  not  a  very  tender  tree.  It  will  thrive  farther 
north  than  the  orange.  The  very  best  sites  for  it  are  limestone 
ridges,  and  dry,  crumbling,  limestone,  rocky  regions  always  pro- 
duce the  finest  oil.  The  tree,  however,  thrives  most  luxuriantly 
in  deep,  rich,  clayey  loams,  which  should  be  rendered  more 
suitable  by  using  air-slacked  lime  as  manure.  It  requires  com- 
paratively little  pruning  or  care,  when  a  plantation  is  once 
fairly  established. 

Varibtibs. — There  are  numberless  varieties  enumerated  in 
the  French  catalogues,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  worth  the 
attention  of  any  but  the  curious  collector.  The  common 
European  olive  is,  on  the  whole,  much  the  best  for  general 
cultivation,  yielding  the  most  certain  and  abundant  crops. 

The  sub-variety  most  cultivated  in  France  is  the  LoNO* 
levaed  Olive  (Olea,  e.  hngifolia),  with  larger  and  longer 
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leaves ;  the  fruit  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon olive. 

The  favorite  sort  in  Spain  is  the  Broad-lbayed  Olivb  (0/ea 
e.  ladfoUd).  its  fruit  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  common 
olive,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  oil,  but  the  latter  is  so  stroi^ 
ui  flavour  as  to  be  more  relished  by  the  Spaniards  than  by 
strangers. 

TIm  Ouyibb  a  Faurr  arsonbi  (Olea  sphericoy  N.  Duh.)  is  a 
hardy  French  variety,  which,  in  a  moist  rich  soil,  yields  most 
abundant  crops  of  fine  oil. 

The  Olitibs  pleubbub  {Olea  erammorpka^  N.  Duh.),  or  weep- 
ing olive,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees.  lis  branches  are 
pendant,  its  fruit  excellent,  and  the  oil  pure  and  abundant.  It 
is  a  very  hardy  sort,  and  grows  best  in  damp  valleys. 

The  OuviBB  Picholinb  {Olea  oblonga^  N.  Duh.)  3^elds  tbe 
fruit  most  esteemed  for  pickling.  It  grows  quite  readily  in  any 
tolerable  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  olive,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  not  long  since,  in  the  Crimea,  lat.  45^  and  46^,  which 
bear  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  the  trees  endure  a  tempe- 
rature in  winter,  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  These  sorts  have  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  though  it  is  a  deside- 
ratum to  obtain  them  and  test  them  at  tbe  South,  yet  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  in  common  with  many  trees  similarly  reportec^ 
they  may  prove  little  different  from  the  common  olive. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   POMEGBANATE. 

Puniea  granaiwn,  L.  ;  Granataeeat  of  botanists. 
Grenadier,  of  the  French ;  Granatenbaum,  German ;  JIfelagrtmo, 

Italian ;  Granado,  Spanish 

This  unique  fruit,  the  most  singularly  beautiful  one  that  ever 
appears  at  the  dessert,  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  grows  and  bears  very  readily  in  this  country,  as 
far  North  as  Maryland  and  the  Ohio  river,  though  the  fiuit 
does  not  always  mature  well  north  of  Carolina,  except  in  shel- 
tered places.  It  is  even  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  wioter  here, 
and  will  bear  very  good  fruit,  if  trained  as  an  espalier,  and 
protected  in  winter. 

The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  apple..  Its  skin  is  hard  and 
leathery,  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour,  with  a  rich  red  cheek. 
h  is  crowned  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  large  calyx,  which 
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remains  and  increases  in  size  after  the  flower  has  fallen.  There 
18  a  pretty  bit  of  ray  thological  history  told  byRapin,  the  French 
poet,  respecting  this  fruit.  Bacchus  once  beguiled  a  lovely 
Scythian  girl,  whose  head  had  been  previously  turned  by  the 
diviners  having  prophesied  that  she  would  some  day  wear  a 
crown,  and  who  therefore  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  suit.  The 
fickle  god,  however,  not  long  aAer  abandoned  her,  when  she 
soon  died  of  grief.  Touched  at  last,  he  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  pomegranate  tree,  and  placed  on  the  summit  of  its  fruit, 
the  crown  (calyx),  which  he  had  denied  to  his  mistress  while 
living. 

The  fruit  of  the  common  pomegranate  is  acid,  but  the  culti- 
vated variety  bears  fruit  of  very  agreeable  sweet  flavour. 
The  interior  of  the  fruit  consists  of  seeds  enveloped  in  pulp 
much  like  those  of  the  gooseberry,  but  arranged  in  compart- 
ments,  and  of  the  size  and  colour  of  red  currants.  Medicinally 
it  is  cooling  and  much  esteemed,  like  the  orange,  in  fevers  and 
inflammatory  disorders. 

The  tree  is  of  low  growth,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  with 
numerous  slender  twiggy  branches,  and  is  very  ornamental  in 
garden  scenery,  either  when  clad  with  its  fine  scarlet  flowers 
or  decked  with  fruit,  which  hangs  and  grows  all  summer,  and 
does  not  ripen  till  pretty  late  in  the  season.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  a  choice  sheltered  place  at  the  north,  on  a  wall  or  espalier 
rail,  where  it  can  be  slightly  protected  with  mats  or  straw  in 
winter  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  much  more  popular  than  it  now 
is  in  every  southern  garden.  If  raised  in  large  quantities  there, 
it  would  become  a  valuable  fruit  for  sending  to  the  northern 
cities,  as  it  is  now  constantly  sent  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
Paris  and  London.  Hedges  are  very  oflen  made  of  it  near 
Genoa  and  Nice. 

Propagation  and  Cultvrb. — ^This  tree  is  readily  propa- 
gated  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers  or  seeds.  When  by  «eeds, 
i  they  should  be  sown  directly  after  they  ripen,  otherwise  they 
\  seldom  vegetate.  Any  good  rich  garden  soil  answers  well  for 
the  Pomegranate-— and,  as  it  produces  little  excess  of  wood, 
it  needs  little  more  in  the  way  of  pruning,  than  an  occasional 
tliinning  out  of  any  old  or  decaying  branches. 

Variettes. — There  are  several  varieties.     The  finest,  viz. : 

1.  The  Sweet-Fruited  Pomegranate  {Grenadier  a  Fruit 

D<mx\  with  sweet  and  juicy  pulp. 

2.  The  Sub- Acid  FRurrsD  Pomegranate ;   the  most  com- 

mon  variety  cultivated  in  gardens. 
8.  The  Wild,  or  Acid- FaurrBD  Pomegranate,  with  a  sharp 
acid  flavour ;  which  makes  an  excellent  syrup. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  double-flowering  varieties  of 
the  Pomegranate  which  are  very  beautiful,  but  bear  no  fruit. 
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Thej  are  alao  rather  more  tender  than  the  fruit-b^ .  ^..i^  inirs. 
The  finest  are  the  Double  Red  Pomegranate,  with  large  and 
very  splendid  scarlet  blossoms,  and  the  Double  Whttb  Pome- 
granate,  with  flowers  nearly  white.  There  are  also  the  rarer 
varieties,  the  Yellow-Flowbreb  and  the  Vabisgated  Flowbr- 
BD  Pomegranate — seldom  seen  here  except  in  choice  green-house 
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HEXAEKS   ON  THB   DtT&ATION  OF  VARIETIES   OF  FBUIT  TSBBS. 

It  waS|  for  a  long  time,  the  popular  notion  that  when  a  good 
variety  of  fruit  was  once  originated  from  seed,  it  might  be  con- 
tinued by  grafting  and  budding,  for  ever,-— or,  at  least,  as  some 
old  parchment  deeds  pithily  gave  tenure  of  land — '^  as  long  as 
grass  grows,  and  water  runs." 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  however,  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  published  an  Essay  in  its  Transactions,  tending 
entirely  to  overthrow  this  opinioa,  and  to  establish  the  doctrine 
that  all  varieties  are  of  very  limited  duration. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Knight  is  as  follows:  All  the 
constitutional  vigor  or  properties  possessed  by  any  variety  of 
fruit  are  shared  at  the  same  time  by  all  the  plants  that  can 
be  made  from  the  buds  of  that  variety,  whether  by  grafUng, 
budding,  or  other  modes  of  propagating.  In  simpler  terms,  all 
the  plants  or  trees  of  any  particular  kind  of  pear  or  apple 
being  only  parts  of  one  original  tree,  itself  of  limited  duration, 
it  follows,  as  the  parent  tree  dies,  all  the  others  must  soon  after 
die  also.  "No  trees,  of  any  variety,"  to  use  his  own  words, " can 
be  made  to  produce  blossom  or  fruit  till  the  original  tree  of  that 
variety  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty  ;*  and,  under  ordinary 
modes  of  propagation,  by  grafls  and  buds,  all  become  subject, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  debilities  and  diseases  of  old 
age."  ^' 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  theory  as  this  should  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Knight,  to  whose  careful  investigations  the 
^  science  of  modem  horticulture  is  so  deeply  indebted — as, 
however  common  it  is  to  see  the  apparent  local  decline  of  certain 
sorts  of  fruit,  yet  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  many  sorts  have  also 
been  continued  a  far  greater  length  of  time  than  the  life  of  any 

*  This  part  of  the  doctrine  has  of  late  been  most  distinctly  refuted,  and 
any  one  may  repeat  tiie  experiment.  Seedling  fruit  trees,  it  is  well-knowiu 
are  usually  several  years  before  the^f  produce  fruit  But  if  a  grail  l»  in- 
serted on  a  bearing  tree,  and  after  it  makes  one  season  fair  growth,  tha 
grafted  shoot  is  bent  directly  down  and  tied  there,  with  its  point  'to  tha 
stock  below,  it  will,  the  next  season — ^the  sap  being  checked— produce 
6ower-buds,  and  begin  co  bear,  long  before  the  parent  tree. 
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one  ptrent  tree.    Still  the  doctrine  has  found  supporters  abroad 
and  at  least  one  hearty  advocate  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  new  American  Orchard ist,  adopts  this  doc- 
trine, and  in  speaking  of  Pears,  says :  '^  I  shall,  in  the  following 
pages,  designate  some  of  these  in  the  class  of  oM  varieties,  once 
the  finest  of  all  old  pears,  whose  duration  we  had  hoped,  but  in 
vain,  to  perpetuate.  For,  except  in  certain  sections  of  the  city, 
and  some  very  few  and  highly  favoured  situations  in  the  country 
around,  they  (the  old  8ort5;  have  become  either  so  uncertain  in 
their  bearing — so  barren — so  unproductive— M)r  so  miserably 
blighted — so  mortally  diseased — that  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
trusted  ;  they  are  no  longer  what  they  once  were  with  us,  and 
what  many  of  them  are  still  described  to  be  by  most  foreign 
writers.** 

Mr.  Kenrick  accordingly  arranges  in  separate  classes  the 
Old  and  Neio  Pears ;  ana  while  he  praises  the  latter,  he  can 
hardly  find  epithets  sufficiently  severe  to  bestow  on  the  former 
poor  unfortunates.  Of  the  Doyenn£  he  says :  *'  This  oDost 
eminent  of  all  Pears  has  now  beconoe  an  outcast,  intolerable 
even  to  sight ;"  of  the  Brown  Beurrd,  "  once  the  best  of  all 
Pears — now  become  an  outcast."  The  St.  Germain  ^has 
long  since  become  an  abandoned  variety,**  d^c,  ^cc. 

Many  persons  have,  therefore,  supposing  that  these  delicious 
varieties  had  really  and  quietly  given  up  the  ghost,  made  no 
more  inquiries  after  them,  and  only  ordered  from  the  nurseries 
the  new  varieties.  And  this,  not  always,  as  ihey  have  ooofessed 
to  us,  without  some  lingering  feeling  of  regret  at  thus  aban- 
doning old  and  tried  friends  for  new  comers — which,  it  must 
be  aUded,  not  unfrequently  failed  to  equal  the  good  qualities  of 
their  predecessors. 

But,  while  this  doctrine  of  Knight's  has  found  ready  sup- 
porters,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  has  also  met  with  sturdy 
opposition.  At  the  head  of  the  opposite  party  we  may  rank 
the  most  distinguished  vegetable  physiologist  of  the  age.  Pro- 
fessor De  Candolle,  of  Geneva.  Varieties,  says  De  CandoUe, 
will  endure  and  remain  permanent,  so  long  as  man  chooses  to 
take  care  of  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  continued  existence, 
to  this  day,  of  sorts,  the  most  ancient  of  those  which  have  been 
described  in  books.  By  negligence,  or  through  successive  bad 
seasons,  they  may  become  diseased,  but  careful  culture  will 
restore  them,  and  retain  them,  to  all  appearance,  for  ever. 

Our  own  opinion  coincides,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  De 
Candolle.  While  we  admit  that,  in  the  common  mode  of  propa- 
gation,  varieties  are  constantly  liable  to  decay  or  become  com- 
paratively worthless,  we  believe  that  this  is  owing  not  to  natu- 
ral limits  set  upon  the  duration  of  a  variety ;  that  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  longevity  of  the  parent  tree ;  but  upon  the  ears 
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With  which  the  sort  is  propagated,  and  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate or  soil,  where  the  tree  is  grown. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  a  seedling  tree,  if  allowed  to 
grow  oo  its  own  root,  is  ^ways  much  longer  lived,  and 
often  more  vigorous  than  the  same  variety,  when  grafted  upon 
anotlier  stock  j  and  experience  has  also  proved  that  in  propor. 
tion  to  the  likeness  or  close  relation  between  the  stock  and  the 
graft  is  the  long  life  of  the  grafted  tree.  Thus  a  variety  of 
pear  grafted  on  a  healthy  pear  seedling,  lasts  almost  as  long  as 
upon  its  own  roots.  Upon  a  thorn  stock  it  does  not  endure  so 
long.  Upon  a  mountain  ash  rather  less.  Upon  a  quince  stock 
still  less;  until  the  average  life  of  the  pear  tree  when  grafted 
on  the  quince,  is  reduced  from  fifty  years— its  ordinary  dura- 
tion on  the  pear  stock — ^to  about  a  dozen  years.  This  is  well 
known  to  every  practical  gardener,  and  it  arises  from  the  want 
of  affinity  between  the  quince  stock  and  the  pear  graft.  The 
latter  is  rendered  dwarf  in  its  habits,  beara  very  early,  and  per- 
ishes equally  soon. 

Next  to  this,  the  apparent  decay  of  a  variety  is  often  caused 
by  grafting  upon  unhealthy  stocks.  For  although  grafts  of 
very  vigorous  habit  have  frequently  the  power  of  renovating  in 
some  measure,  or  for  a  time,  the  health  of  the  stock,  yet  the 
tree,  .when  it  arrives  at  a  bearing  state,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
sufier  from  the  diseased  or  feeble  nature  of  the  stock. 

Carelessness  in  selecting  scions  for  engrafting,  is  another 
fertile  source  of  degeneracy  in  varieties.  Every  good  cultiva- 
tor is  aware  that  if  grafts  are  cut  from  the  ends  of  old  bearing 
branches,  exhausted  by  overbearing,  the  same  feebleness  of 
habit  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  shared  by  the  young  graft. 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  thrifty  straight  shoots  that  are 
thrown  out  by  the  upright  extremities,  or  the  strong  limb-sprouts 
are  selected  for  grafting,  they  ensure  vigorous  growth,  and 
healthy  habit  in  the  graft. 

Finally,  unfavourable  soil  and  climate  are  powerful  agents 
in  deteriorating  varieties  of  fruit-trees.  Certain  sorts  that  have 
originated  in  a  cold  climate,  are  often  short-lived  and  unproduc- 
tive when  taken  to  warmer  ones,  and  the  reverse.  This  arises 
from  a  want  of  constitutional  fitness  for  a  climate  different  from 
its  natural  one.  For  this  reason  the  Spitzenburgh  apple  soon 
degenerates,  if  planted  in  the  colder  parts  of  New  England, 
and  almost  all  northern  sorts,  if  transplanted  to  Georgia.  But 
this  only  proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  certain  natural 
limits  of  fitness  for  climate,  and  not  that  the  existence  of  the 
variety  itself  is  in  any  way  affected  by  these  local  failures. 

Any  or  all  of  these  causes  are  sufficient  to  explain  the 
apparent  decay  of  some  varieties  of  fruity  and  especially  of 
pears,  over  which  some  cultivators,  of  late,  have  uttered  bo 
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many  UiineatatioiiB,  scarcel  j  leas  pathetic  than  those  of  Jei«- 

miah. 

Having  stated  the  theories  on  this  subject,  and  given  ao 
outline  of  our  explanation,  let  u»  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
actual  state  of  the  so-called  decayed  varieties^  and  see  whether 
they  are  really  either  extinct,  or  on  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

Mr.  Knight's  own  observations  in  England  led  him  to  con. 
aider  tha  Bnglbh  Golden  Pippin  and  the  Nonpareil,  their  two 
most  celebrated  varieties  of  apple,  as  the  strongest  exampies 
of  varieties  just  gone  to  decay,  or,  in  fact,  the  natural  life  of 
which  had  virtually  expired  twenty  years  before.  A  few  years 
bnger  he  thought  it  might  linger  on  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
England,  as  he  supposed  varieties  to  £ftll  most  speedily  into 
decay  in  the  north,  or  in  a  cold  climate. 

Lindley,  however,  his  cooteniporary,  and  second  to  no  one  in 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  writing  of  the  Golden  Pippin,* 
Yery  frankly  statea  his  dissent  as  follows.  ^*  This  apple  is  con- 
sidered by  some  of  our  nKidem  writeis  on  Pomology,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  decay,  its  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  and  its  existence 
near  its  termination.  1  cannot  for  a  moment  agree  with  such 
an  opinion,  because  we  have  facts  annually  before  our  eyes 
corapleteiy  at  variance^  with  such  an  assertion.  In  Covent 
Garden,  and  indeed  in  any  other  large  market  in  the  southern 
or  midland  counties  of  EIngland,  will  be  found  specimens  oi 
fruit  as  perfect,  and  as  fine,  as  have  been  figured  or  described 
by  any  writer,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country  whatever. 
Instead  of  the  trees  being  in  a  state  of ''  rapid  decay  "  they  may 
be  found  of  unusually  large  size,  perfectly  healthy,  and  their 
crops  abundant ;  the  fruit,  perfect  in  form,  beautiful  in  ooloar, 
and  excellent  in  quality."  And  the  like  renaarks  are  made  of 
the  Nonpareil. 

Certain  French  writers,  about  this  time,  gladly  seized 
Knight's  theory  as  an  explanation  ot  the  miserable  state  into 
which  several  fine  old  sorts  of  pears  had  fallen,  about  Paris, 
owing  to  bad  culture  and  propagation.  They  sealed  the  death- 
warrant,  in  like  manner,  of  the  Brown  Beurre,  Doyenne,  Chau. 
moatel,  and  many  others,  and  consigned  them  to  oblivion  in 
terms  which  Mr.  Kenrick  has  already  abundantly  quoted. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  sine* 
elapsed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  repudiated  apples  and 
pears  still  hold  their  place  among  ail  the  best  cultivators  in 
both  England  and  France.  Nearly  half  the  pear-trees  anou. 
ally  introduced  into  this  country  from  France,  are  the  I>ovenne 
and  Beurrd.  And  the  "  extinct  varieties  "  seem  yet  to  bid  de- 
fiance  to  theorists  and  bad  cultivators. 

But  half  the  ground  is  not  yet  covered.     How  does  tlie  theory 

*  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  by  George  Lindley. 
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work  in  America  I  is  the  most  natural  inquiry.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  have  soil  varying  from  the  poorest  sand  to  the  richest 
alluvial,  climate  varying  from  frigid  to  almost  torrid— a  range 
wide  enough  to  include  all  fruit  trees  between  the  apple  and  the 
orange> 

We  answer  that  the  facts  here,  judged  in  the  whole,  are  de- 
cidedly against  the  theory  of  the  extinction  of  varieties.     While 
here,  as  abroad,  unfavourable  soil,  climate,  or  culture,  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  results  of  a  feeble  and  diseased  state  of 
certain   sorts  of   fruit,  these    are  only  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  vigour  and  health  of  the  finest  old  sorts  in  the  country 
at  large.     The  oldest  known  variety  of  pear  is  the  Autumn 
Bergamot — believed  by  Pomologists  to  be  identically  the  same 
fruit  cultivated  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar — 
that  is  to  say,  the  variety  is  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.     It 
grows  with  as  much  vigour,  and  bears  as  regular  and  abundant 
crops  of  fair  fine  fruit  in  our  own  garden,  as  any  sort  we  culti- 
vate.    Whole  orchards  of  the  Doyenne  (or  Yirgalieu)  are  in 
the  finest  and  most  productive  state  of  bearing  in  the  interior  of 
this  State,  and  numberless  instances  in  the  western  states — and 
any  one  may  see,  in  September,  grown  in  the  apparently  cold 
and  clayey  soil  near  the  town  of  Hudson,  on  the  North  River, 
specimens  of  this  '*  outcast,"  weighing  three  fourths  of  a  pound, 
and  of  a  golden  fairness  and  beauty  of  appearance  and  lus- 
ciousness  of  flavour  worthy  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,— ^ 
certainly  we  are  confident  never  surpassed  in  the  lustiest  youth 
of  the  variety  in  France.     The  .same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
sorts  when  propagated  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  grown  in  the 
suitable  soil  and  climate.     Wherever  the  soil  is  not  exhausted 
of  the  proper  elements  the   fruit   is   beautiful   and  good.     The 
largest  and  finest  crops  of  pears  regularly  produced  in  our  own 
gardens,  are  by  a  Bjt>wn  Beurr6  tree,  only  too  luxuriant  and 
vigorous.     Of  the  Golden  Pippin  apple,  we  can  point  out  trees 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  productive  of  the  fairest  and  finest 
fru:%  and  the  St.  Germain  Pears  grown  by  a  neighbour  here, 
without  the  least  extra  care,  are  so   excellent,  that  he  may 
fairly  set  them  against  any  one  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Winter 
fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  candidly  admit  that  there  has  been  for 
some  time  a  failure  of  many  sorts  of  pear  and  apple  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  All  along  the  sea-coast  where  the  soil  u 
Ught,  and  has  been  exhausted,  by  long  cultivation,  of  lime,  potash, 
and  phosphates,  the  inorganic  elements  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  production  of  fine  pears,  many  varieties  that  once  flourished 
well,  are  now  feeble,  and  the  fruit  is  oflen  blighted.* 

The  apparent  decline  in  these  districts  is  owing  to  the  lightness 

*  The  symptoms  of  the  declins  or  decay  in  the  pear  are  chiefly  these 
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of  the  aoW,  which  m  this  climate,  under  our  hot  sun  (as  we  have 
already  remarked),  lays  the  foundation  of  more  than  half  the 
dist'ases  of  fruit-trees — because,  after  a  few  years,  the  necessary 
Bu^ienance  is  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  a  bearing  tree,  accl 
evory  one  knows  how  rarely  it  is  re-supplied  in  this  country. 
\Vv  can  from  our  own  observation  on  the  effects  of  soil,  take  a 
map  and  mark  out  the  sandy  district  on  the  whole  sea-board, 
M  Iktc  certain  sorts  of  pears  no  longer  bear  good  fruit ;  wliiir 
Av  ithin  a  few  miles,  on  strong  deep  loams,  the  fruit  is  fair  acd 
h-  adtiful — ^the  trees  heaHhy  and  luxuriant. 

Nothing  is  more  convincing,  on  this  point,  than  to  compare  the 
vigour  and  productiveness  of  the  old  pears,  at  the  present  mo- 
mont,  in  the  new  soils  of  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  abounding,  not 
meroly  with  vegetable  matter,  but  with  the  necessary  inorganic 
foody  with  the  same  sorts  grown  along  the  sea-board,  in  light  soils, 
where  the  latter  elements  are  no  longer  present  in  sufficient 
abundance.  In  the  former  localities,  it  is  as  common  to  see  trees 
of  the  old  varieties  bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  o^  unble- 
mished fruit  annually,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  to  see  them  bearing 
only  crops  of  blighted  pears. 

Recent  experiments  have  proved,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  brin» 
healthy  trees  of  the  old  varieties  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-boarn 
to  insure,  in  the  latter  localities,  fair  and  excellent  crops.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  renovation  of  blighted  trees,  in 
light  and  exhausted  soils,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  wood-asbes, 
bone  dust,  lime,  and  blacksmith  cinders,  along  with  common  ma- 
nure, shows  us  distinctly  that  it  is  not  the  age  of  these  varieties 
of  fruit  which  causes  their  apparent  decline,  but  a  want  of  that 
food  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  healthy  fruit. 

But  there  is  another  interesting  point  in  this  investigation. 
Do  the  newly  originated  sorts  really  maintain  in  the  unfavour- 
able  districts  the  appearance  of  perfect  health  ?  Are  the  new 
pears  uniformly  healthy  where  the  old  ones  are  always  feeble  ? 
Undoubtedly  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Some  of  the  latest  Flemish  pears  already  exhibit  symptoms  of 
decay  or  bad  health  in  these  districts.    Even  Mr.  Kenrick,  with 

The  tree,  apparently  healthy  in  the  spring,  bloasoma,  and  sets  a  crop  of 
fruit  Towards  midrammer  its  leaves  are  disfigured  with  dark  or  black 
8pot9»  and  except  a  few  at  the  ends,  fall  from  the  branches.  The  fruit  i$ 
covered  with  black  specks,  often  ceases  growing  when  at  half  its  size,  and 
in  the  worst  cases  the  skin  becomes  hard,  cracks,  and  the  fruit  is  entirelv 
worthless.  This  rusty  and  diseased  state  of  the  skin,  is  caused  by  the  at- 
tack of  a  minute  species  of  fungi  {Urtdo^  PueeiniOt  etc.),  which  faslea 
upon,  or  are  generated  in  vegetable  surfaces  in  a  languid  state  of  health 
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nil  his  enthusiasm  for  the  xumt  sorts,  is  obliged  to  make  the 
following  admission  respecting  the  Beurr6  Diel  pear,  the  most 
vigorous  and  hardy  here  of  all,  "  I  regret  to  add  that  near  Bos- 
ton this  noble  fruit  is  liable  to  crack  badly."  We  predict 
that  many  of  the  Flemish  pears  originated  by  Van  Mons  will 
become  feeble,  and  the  fruit  liable  to  crack,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Boston,  in  a  much  less  time  than  did  the  old  varieties. 
And  this  leads  us  to  remark  here,  that  the  hardness  of  any 
variety  depends  greatly  upon  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
When  a  new  variety  springs  up  accidentally  from  a  healthy 
seed  in  a  semi-natural  manner,  like  the  Seckel,  the  Dix,  and 
other  native  sorts,  it  will  usually  prove  the  hardiest.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  an  effort  of  nature  to  produce  a  new  individual  out  of  the 
materials,  in  a  progressive  state,  which  garden  culture  has  af- 
forded. Cross-bred  seedlings — one  parent  being  of  a  hardy 
nature,  and  both  healthy — such  as  Knight's  own  seedlings,  the 
Monarch  and  Dun  more  Pears — are  next  in  hardiness.  Lastly, 
we  rank  varieties  reared  by  Van  Mons'  method — that  of  oon- 
tinually  repeated  reproductions.  This,  as  Van  Mons  distinctly 
states,  is  an  enfeebling  process — without  any  compensating  ele- 
ment of  vigour.  Hence  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
seedlings  of  the  fiflh  or  sixth  generation,  as  are  some  of  his 
varieties,  must  in  their  origin  be  of  feeble  habit.  Van  Mons 
himself  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  resorted  to  "  graft- 
ing by  copulation" — in  fact,  root  grafting — ^well  knowing  that 
on  common  stocks  these  new  varieties  would  in  light  soils  soon 
become  feeble  and  decayed.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  that 
hence  we  consider  the  Belgian  modg  of  producing  new  varieties 
greatly  inferior  to  the  English  one — since  it  gives  us  varieties 
often  impaired  in  health  in  their  very  origin. 

If  any  further  proof  of  this  is  desired,  we  think  it  is  easily  found 
by  comparing  the  robust  vigour  and  longevity  of  many  native  pear 
trees,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States — some  of  them  80  or  100 
years  old,  and  still  producing  large  crops  of  fruit — with  the  deli- 
cate trees  of  several  new  varieties  now  in  our  gardens,  from 
Europe.  These  varieties  are  delicate  not  only  with  respect  to 
their  constitutional  vigour,  but  they  are  also  more  susceptible  to 
injury  from  the  severity  of  our  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
sun. 

There  are  great  advantages,  undoubtedly,  for  soils  naturally 
unfavourable,  and  for  small  gardens,  in  grafting  the  pear  upon 
quince  stocks  ;  yet,  as  it  diminishes  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  continued  propagation  from  dwarf  trees  may  some- 
what lessen  the  vital  powers  and  the  longevity  of  a  given  varieiy. 
The   decay  of  varieties  of  the  Apricot,  or   Peach,  much 
shorter  lived  trees  by  nature,  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of.    Vari- 
rlies  of  both  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
viirour  of  200  years'  duration.     This,  probably,  is  owing  to  the 
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more  natural  treatment  these*  trees  receives  general!  j.  Yt. 
rieties  of  the  vine  are  said  never  to  degenerate,  and  this  b 
t)erhaps  owing  to  their  having  very  rarely  been  pro|»agated  by 
grafting.* 

We  are  not  without  remedy  for  varieties  that  have  parttaUv 
decayed  in  a  certain  district.     If  the  trees  have  once  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  fruit,  and  are  still  in  a  sound  conditioa, 
though  enfeebled,  a  thorough  renewal  of  their  powers  will 
again  restore  them  to  health.     To  efiect  this,  the  aoil  about  the 
roots  should  be  replaced  by  new,  enriched  by  manure  or  pect- 
compost,  and  inixrd  with  the  mineral  substances  named  in  the 
preceding  page.     The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  large   branches 
should  be  well  scra])cd,  and,  as  well  rs  all  the  limbs,  thoroughly 
washf  d  with  soft  soap.     The  head  should  be  moderately  pruned. 
And  finally  the  tree  should  be  suflertd  to  bear  no  fruit  for  the  two 
following  seasons.     Afler  this  it  will  generally  bear  excellent 
fruit  for  revrral  years  again.f 

In  making  plantations  of  fine  old  varieties,  in  districts  where 
the  stock  has  bi  come  feeble,  something  may  be  gained  by  pnx2ur- 
ing  grafts  or  trees  from  more  favourable  localities,  where  the  fruit 
is  still  as  fair  as  ever — and  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
only  the  healthiest  grafts  or  trees.  Nurserymen  in  unfavoura- 
ble districts  should  endeavour  to  propagate  only  from  trees  of 
healthy  character,  and  if  those  in  their  own  variety  are 
diseased,  they  should  spare  no  pains  to  bring  into  their  nurse- 
ries and  propagate  only  such  as  they  feel  confident  are  healthy 
and  sound.  On  them,  next  to  the  soil,  depends  very  considerably 
the  vigour  or  debility  of  the  stock  of  any  given  variety  in  the 
country  around  them. 

In  Mr.  Knight's  original  essay  on  the  decay  of  varieties,  he 
clearly  stated  a  circumstance  that  most  strongly  proves  what 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  show — ^viz:  that  the  local  decline 

*  We  do  not  deny  that  in  any  ^ven  soil  there  is  a  period  at  which  a  ra- 
riety  of  tree  or  plant  exhibits  most  vigour,  and  after  having  grown  there 
awhile  it  ceases  to  have  its  former  luxuriance.  The  same  is  true  of  wheat 
or  potatoes,  and  accordingly,  farmei*s  are  in  the  habit  of  "  changing  their 
seed."  The  nutriment  for  a  given  variety  is  after  a  time  exhausted  from 
the  soil,  and  unless  it  is  again  supplied  the  tree  must  decline.  In  light  soils 
this  speedily  happens.  In  strong,  clayey  or  rocky  soils,  the  natural  decom- 
position of  which  affords  a  continual  store  of  lime,  potash,  etc.,  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  inor^itnic  food  is  maintained,  and  the  variety  continues 
healthy  and  productive. 

T  It  IS  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  said  that  the  Newtown  pippin — Uiat  finest 
of  all  apples — is  degenerating  rapidly.  The  solution  of  this  is  easy.  More 
than  any  other  apple  does  this  one  need  lime,  and  high  culture.  In  proof, 
we  may  state  that  never  have  there  been  finer  Newtown  pippins  raised,  or 
in  so  large  quantities,  as  at  the  present  moment  on  the  Hudson  River.  One 
gentleman's  orchards  supply  hundreds,  we  may  say  thousands  of  barrels  to 
the  London  markets  of  the  fairest,  largest,  and  highest  flavoured  fruit  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  or  tasting.  If  any  one  will  turn  to  page 
62,  he  will  speedily  see  tchy  this  variety  hoa  not  fallen  into  decay  at  Pel- 
ham  farm. 
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of  a  variety  is  mainly  owing  to  neglect,  and  to  graftingonbad 
stock.  We  allude  to  the  fact  repeatedly  verified,  that  healthy 
young  shoots  taken  from  the  roots  of  an  old  variety  in  apparent 
decline,  produce  trees  which  are  vigorous  and  healthy.  **The 
decay,"  says  he,  **of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  roots  of  seedling 
trees  is  exceeding  slow,  comparatively  with  that  in  the  brauphes. 
Scions  (or  shoots)  obtained  from  the  roots  of  pear  trees  two  hun- 
dred years  old,  afford  grafts  which  grow  with  great  vigour,  and 
which  are  often  covered  with  thorns  like  young  seedling  stocks ; 
whilst  other  grafts  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  of  such  trees  present  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter, and  a  very  slow  and  unhealthy  growth.  I  do  not  oonceive 
that  such  shoots  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  young  seedling, 
but  they  certainly  possess  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  such 
powers." 

This  is  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  going  back  to  the  roots,  the 
|K>rtion  of  the  tree  least  exhausted,  for  the  renewal  of  the  health 
of  a  variety  when  the  branches  of  the  tree  have  been  exhaust- 
ed by  overbearing,  etc.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of  in* 
creasin^T  the  vifrotir  of  a  sort  of  delicate  habit  to  take  sciona 
from  young  root  suckers  for  grafting  anew.  This  can  of  course 
only  be  done  with  trees  that  grow  on  their  own  roots— -or  have 
not  been  grafted.  And  we  su^^gest  it  as  worth  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  gardening  to  grafl  feeble  sorts  on  pieces 
of  roots,  with  a  view  to  establishing  them  finally  on  their  own 
roots;  or  to  raise  them  from  layers,  a  more  simple  mode  of  at- 
taining the  object. 

Mr.  Knight's  idea  that  old  varieties  first  decay  in  the  north, 
while  they  yet  remain  comparatively  good  in  warmer  and  more 
southern  districts,  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  existing  facta 
in  America.  On  the  contrary  the  decline  here,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  almost  entirely  along  the  sea- board,  and  to  the 
southward.  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north,  the  same  sorts 
are  universally  fair  and  excellent,  except  in  cases  where  a  dis- 
eased stock  has  been  obtained  from  the  sea-board,  and  has  not 
recovered  its  health  by  removal.  The  whole  middle  and  west- 
em  sections  of  the  country  abound,  more  or  less,  with  the  finest 
pears,  of  sorts  that  are  in  a  state  of  decline  on  Lone  Island, 
in  portions  of  New  Jersey,  or  near  Boston.  Bui  the  influence  of 
ike  goilj  so  far  as  our  own  observations  extend,  is,  afler  a  certain 
time,  always  the  same.  In  this  light  soil  the  pear  and  the 
apple  soon  become  feeble,  because  the  sustenance  afforded  by 
it  is,  af^er  a  time,  insufficient  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  continual 
healthy,  bearing  state.  The  moisture  afforded  by  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  answer  the  demand  made  upon  the  leaves  by  our 
hot  summer  sun.  Unless  this  is  remedied  by  skilful  culture, 
these  fruits  must,  more  speedily  fail  In  health  in  such  districts, 


while  in  more  iaTonnUe  one*  tbey  will  vemain  «s  mmod  wad 
healthy  as  erer. . 

From  these  remarksy  it  will  be  perceived  how  important  it  is 
in  all  exhaaated  soils  to  supply  the  mecestary  food  to  varit  ties  that 
have  "  run  out"  finom  tho  want  of  it,  and  how  unwise  we  believe 
it  to  be  to  reject  such  inaomparable  fruits  as  the  Newtown  pippin, 
and  ti)6  Doyenn^  pear,  because  ni  ceriam  local  dUtricU^  from 
causes  easily  explained,  they  have  become  feeble  and  diseased. 


Nets. — To  prevent  mice  or  rabhiU  from  gird&mg  trees. — 
Great  injury  is  done  to  young  orchards  in  some  districts  by 
the  wioadom  mouse.  This  little  animal  always  works  wider 
esoer,  and  therefore  does  its  mischief  in  winter  when  the  snow 
lies  deeply  upon  the  ground.  A  common  and  efiectual  mode 
of  deterring  it  is  that  of  treading  down  the  snow  firmly  about 
the  stem  directly  after  every  fall  of  snow.  But  this  is  a  very 
troublesome  affair. 

The  Ibllowing  mixture  will  be  ibund  to  be  an  effectual  preven- 
tion. Take  one  spadeful  of  hot  slaked  lime,  one  do.  of  clean 
cows-dung,  half  do.  of  soot,  one  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
mix  the  whole  together  with  the  addition  of  sufficient  water  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  At  the  appro<ich  of 
winter  paint  the  trunks  of  the  trees  sufficiently  high  to  be  beyond 
the  roach  of  these  vermin.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  does 
no  injury  to  the  tree.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  its  appli- 
cation. 

English  nurserymen  are  in  the  habit  of  protecting  nurseries  of 
omaB  trees  from  the  attacks  of  rabbits^  simply  by  distributing 
throuffh  the  squares  of  the  nursr  ry  coarse  matches  made  by  dip- 
ping bunches  of  rags,  or  bits  of  tow,  in  melted  sulphur,  and  fest- 
ening  these  in  split  stakes  a  couple  of  feet  high.  The  latter  are 
stuck  into  the  ground,  among  the  trees,  at  from  12  to  20  fi.et 
apart,  and  are  said  completely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Note.—  Wash  for  the  trunks  €md  branches  f^  fruit  trees. — 
The  best  wash  for  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees  is 
made  by  dissolving  two  poumls  of  potiMh  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  applied  with  a  brush  at  any  season,  but,  per- 
haps, with  most  effect  in  the  sprini;.  One,  or,  at  most,  two  a|>. 
plications  will  rid  the  stem  of  trees  of  the  bark  louse,  and 
render  it  smooth  and  glossy.  It  is  far  more  eflicacious  than 
whitewash,  as  a  preservative  against  the  attacks  of  insects,  while 
it  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  adds  to  the  natural  lively 
colour  of  the  bark. 

The  wash  of  soft  soap  is  also  a  very  good  one  for  many  pur- 
poses. Though  not  equal  for  general  purposes  to  the  potash 
wash)  it  is  better  for  old  trunks  with  thick  and  rigid  hark, 
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a  portion  of  it  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  bark  for 
some  time,  and  with  the  action  of  every  rain  is  dissolved,  and 
thus  penetrates  into  all  the  crevices  where  insects  may  be 
lodged,  destroying  them,  aSd  softening  the  bark  itself, 

Note. — Key  to  French  standard  names  of  Fruit, — To  meet 
the  wants  of  some  of  our  farming  friends,  in  various  parts  of 
the  pountry,  who  are  zealous  collectors  of  fruit,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  more  familiar  with  plough-handles  than  with 
the  sound  of  Monsieur  CrapatuVs  polite  vernacular,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  little  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  such 
French  names  as  are  necessarily  retained  among  the  standard 
varieties. 

So  long  as  these  sorts  must  retain  their  foreign  names,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  correctly  pronounced .  To  give 
to  these  French  terms  what  appears  to  merely  English  readers 
the  proper  sound  is  often  as  far  as  possible  from  the  true  pro- 
nunciation. A  skilful  Hibernian  gardener  puzzled  his  em- 
ployer, a  friend  of  ours,  during  the  whole  month  of  September 
with  some  pears  that  he  persisted  in  calling  the  *'  Lucy  Bony,'' 
until  after  a  careful  comparison  of  notes,  the  latter  found  he 
meant  the  Louise  Bonne, 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  following,  eschewed  all  letters 
with  signs,  and  given,  as  nearly  as  types  alone  will  permit  us, 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  French  names. 
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▲PPZ.B8 


Court  Pendu  Plat— Coor  Pahn  du  Plah. 

Drap  d*Or — Drah  dor. 

Fenouillet  Gria — Pen-nool-yai  Gree. 

Male  Carie. — Mai  Carl. 

Pomme  de  Neige. — Pum  de  Naije. 

Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne. — Ren-ett-Blanah  d*E«pag|L 

Reinette  Triomphante. — Ren-ett  Tre-ome-fant 


APBICOn. 


All>ergier. — Al-bare-je-ai. 
Brifto^n.— Bre-ahn-flohn 


M2  AFFBHDIX* 


Belle  de  Chou^. — Bel  de  Shwoi-aeT. 

Belle  Magnifiqae.— Bel  Man-gne-feek. 

Bigureau. — Be-gar-ro. 

Bigarreau  Roui^e. — Be-gar-ro  Rooje. 

Bigarreau  Couleur  de  Chair, — Be-gar-ro  Coo-lur  de  Shair 

Bigirreau  Gros  Cceuret. — Bc-gar-ro  Gro  Keur-ai. 

Bigarreau  Tardif  de  Hildesheim. — Be-gar-ro  T^-deef  de  Hildeahmm. 

Gros  Bigarreau  Rouge.— Oro  Be-gar-ro  Rooje. 

Griotte  d'£epagDe."--Gre*ote  Des^pan. 

G  RAPES. 

Chasselas  Musque. — Shah-slah  Meus-kay 

Chaaselat  de  FontaiDebleaa.-rShah-8lah  de  Fone-tane-Uo. 

Ciotat^Se-o-tah 

Lenoir. — Lun-war. 

NXCTAKXKKB. 

Bnignon  Violet  Musque. — Brune-jron  Ve-o-Uy  MeoB-kay. 
Brugnon  Musque. — Brune-yon  Meus-kay. 
D'Angleterre. — Dahn-glet-are. 
Due  du  TeUier.— Deuk  du  Tel-yay. 

PKACHKS. 

Abricotec. — Ab-  re-co-tay . 

Belle  de  Vitry.— Bell  de  Ve-tree. 

Grosse  Mignoniie.<— Groce  Mene-yon. 

Madeleine  de  Courson. — Mad-lane  de  Coor-son. 

Pavie  de  Pompime. — Pah-vee  de  Pom-pone. 

Pourpr6e  Hative.—* Poor-pray  Hat-eve. 

Sanguinole  a  Chair  adh^ente. — Sahn-gwe-nole  ah  Shair  Ad-hay-rool 

PKAEa. 

Amire  Joannet— Am-e-ray  Jo-ahn-nay. 

Ananas. — An-aii-ah. 

Ananas  d'  Ete.— An-an-ah  Da-tay.  « 

Angleterre. — A  hn-glet-are. 

Beurre. — Bur-ray. 

Belle  de  Bruxelles  — Bel-de  Brooa-elL 

Belle  et  Bonne. — Bel-a-Bun. 

Belle  Lucrative. — Bel-lu-crah-teve. 

Beurr6  de  Capiumont. — Bur-ray  de  Cap-u-mohn. 

Beurre  d'Amalis. — Bur-ray  Dah-mah-lee. 

Beurri  Grie  d'Hiver  Nouveau.— Bur-ray  Gree  0ee<Tair  Noo»TC». 

Beurre  Diel.— Bur-ray  De-ell. 

Beurre  Bronz6e. — Bur-ray  Brone-zay. 

Bezi  d*Heri. — Ba-zee  Daree. 

Bezi  Vaet — Bazee  Vah-ai.  * 

Beurr6  Crapaud. — Bur-ray  Crah-po. 

Bezi  de  Monti^ny. — Bay-zee  de  Mon-teen-gnee. 

Bon  Chretien  Fondante.-^Bone  Cray-te-an  Fone-donte. 

Boucquia. — Boo-kiah. 

Calebaese  Groese. — Cal-bass  Groce. 

Capucin.— Cap-  u-san. 

Chaumontel  tr^s  Gros.-*Sho-inoiie-teU  tngr  Gro. 


Compte  (le  Lamy.-^okte  de  Lali-me. 

Colmar  Epine.— Cole-mar  A-peen» 

Craasanne.— Cras-sah  n. 

Cuisae  Madame. — Kuees  Mah-dam. 

D*  Amour. —Dam-oor. 

De  Lou  vain.— Dul-oo-ran, 

Polices  d**IIardenpont. — Day-le6e  Dar-dahn  pone. 

Doyen n^  d*Ete  — Dwoy-on-nay  Day-tay. 

Doyenn^  Panach^.— Dwoy-on-nay  ran-ah-Sh^y. 

Dumortier.— Du-mor-te-ay. 

Duchesse  d'AnfCouUme. — Du-ahess  Dong-goo-Ume. 

Duchesse  d'Orleinn. — Du-aheaa  Dor-lay-on. 

Enfant  Prodige. — On-font  Pro-decje. 

Epine  d*Eti.— A-peeo  day-tay. 

Figoe  de  Naplea. — Feeg  de  Nah-pl. 

Fondante  d'Automne. — Fone-donte  do-tonik 

Forme  de  Dclicea  —Form  de  Day-lece. 

Forelle. — Fo-rel. 

Fondante  du  Bois. — Fone-dont  du  Bwoi. 

Fortunf^e. — For-tu-nay. 

Franc  Real  d'Hiver.— Fronk  Ray-ahl  Dee-vair.* 

Glout  Morceati. — Gloo  Mor-00. 

Hericart. — Hay-re-car. 

Jalousie. — Jal-oo-zee. 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee.— Jal-00-zee  de  Fone-ten-ai  VoiiHliy. 

Lejn  le  Clerc— Lay-on  le  Clair. 

Limon. — Lee-mohn. 

Louise  Bonne. — Loo-eze  Bun. 

Madeleine,  or  Citron  des  Carmea.-^Mad-lane,  or  Cee-trone  diy  Ctfm 

Marie  Louise. — Mah-re  Loo-eze. 

Michaux.— Me-aho. 

Passans  de  Portugal. — Pah-eahn  de  Por-tu*gal. 

Pailleau— Pahl-yo. 

Paradise  d*Automne  — Par-ah-deze  do-tonn« 

Padse  Colmar. — Pass  Col-mar. 

Quilletette.— Keel-tet. 

Rcine  Caroline. — Rane  Car-o-lene 

Reine  des  Poires. — Rane  day  Pwore. 

Rousselet  HlLtif-^Roos-lay  Hat-eef. 

Sansneau. — Sahfl-po' 

Sieulle. — Se-uU. 

Sucre  i  de  Hoyerswarda.— Seu-cray  de  Hoyerawordflu 

Surpasae  Virgalieu.— Seur-paaa  Vere-gal-yu, 

St.  Germain. — San  Jare-man. 

Sylvange. — Seel-vonje. 

V'allee  Frauche  — Vol-lay  Fronah. 

Verte  Longue.— Vairt  Longh. 

Verte  Longue  Panachde.^Vairt  Longh  Pan-&h*6l^f • 

Vi  rgouleuae. — Vere-goo-leuz. 

Wilhelmine.— Wil-el-meen. 

PLTTKa, 

Abricot^e  Rouge.— Ab-re*co-tay  Hooje. 
Diapret'  Rouge. — De-ah-pray  Rooje. 
Drap  d*Or.— Drah-dor. 
Jaune  Hitive. — Jaan  Hat-eve. 
Mirabelle. — Me-rah-bell. 
Pre>oce  de  Tours. — Pray -cose  de  Toor. 
Prune  Suisse.— Prune  Su-ece. 
fioyale  Hitive.— Rwoy^  Hat-«ve. 


roBEX  TO  THE  DIFFERENt  FRUITS. 
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n*he  standaird  name*  are  in  Roman  letters.    Tb«  sjwmymovB  nanes  iji 


ALUOIfOC. 

JtmnnJe  Commune  •  •  •  •  • 

Amandit  r  Cummun 

Jtmandicr  m  prtit  fruit 

Amandirr  a  /^ros  fruit 

Atnandvr  a  gro$fruii  dur. . . 

AmawH  r  m  eoque  tendre 

Amandigg^dta  damt» 

Amandt^^nrenst 

Amande  Svitane,  ••«•.*••••< 

Amandier  'Suft4me 

Amande  PiMtache.  • .  • • 

Amandier  Pistaehe 

Amandier  Piehtr 

Bitter  Almond 

Common  Almond  ..••.....•• 

Common  Sweet « 

J^oux  d  eoque  tendre, 

Dwarf  Doabie-Klowering  Al- 
mond..  

Long  Hard-Sbell  Almond 

Ladiee'  Thin  Shell 

Large  IX)able-l'lowering  Al- 
mond.  

Pietachia  8weet  Almond ...... 

Pe  c'h Almond. • 

Pirher  

Peach  Almond 

Sotl- Shell  Sweet  Almond 

SuUan  ^  eoque  tendre 

Sultana  Sweet  Almond .\ 

Siltan 


P9gt 

5(J 

.^u 

.'.0 
do 
5U 

.•w 

.51 

r»i 

5) 
51 
52 
50 
50 
50 

52 
50 

50 

52 
51 

51 
51 
5J 
50 
50 
51 
51 


Alexander 79 

AlihatoD 97 


Ameriean  Mammoth llQ 

Americon  At wplottn  Pippin..  119 

imber  Crab ••••.....••.  147 

Vrr.cricm  Summer  Pearmain . .  70 

^m  riran  J?  d  Juneating.  • . . .  73 

\merican  Pippin •••  i*Q 

Iporta 79 

.irbroath  Pippin ••-.  75 

iurvre 129 

Autnmn  Pearmain ?0 

lytumn  Seek-no-further 96 

Baltimore HO 

Baf gone  Pippin 11*2 

Bayjfordbury  Goldtn  Pippin,  •  112 

Bay  Apple 71 

Baldwin yS 

Belle-nettr V)2 

BtUe-Fltur  Bouge 102 

Bedlordshire  FflUiidling )07 

lienoiii 70 

Beauty  of  Kent 61 

iJe  luty  of  the  West 81 

Beirjf  Searlet  Pearmain 96 

BJI-FloWiT 100 

Blaek  Detroit • 106 

Black  Apple lOG 

lenheim  Pippin .....-•  81 

Blenheim  Orange 61 

Mick   Apple 99 

Black  American 99 

Boston  or  Roxbury  Ruaset. . . .  Vi^ 

Borovittfky......  • 70 

Bonne  de  Mai 71 

Bifugh 74 

Borsdorfler 99 

Bortdorff. 99 

Brubant  Belle  Fleur 102 

Branny  Apple Ill 

Bread  and  Cheese  Apple 93 
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Pugt 
Buriington  Oreentng 128 

v^^vSncsd  •••••  ••>•■•••..•  ••••   103 

Oatahead  Beatfin 120 

Cathead  Oreentng 103 

Caitnile  Blanche  d^Hiver 102 

CcLitnlle  Rouge  dtHiner. 103 

Cainiie  JUmge  103 

Oapendu 105 

Ca^ga  Red  Streak 140 

Canada  Reinette 129 

Canadian  Reinette 129 

Campfield 144 

Carthvtue 144 

Catline 82 

Chandler 104 

Charlee  Apple 116 

Chalmet'e  Large 83 

Claygate  Peannain 122 

Coptnanthorpe  Crab 107 

Cornish  Gilliflower 1 02 

Camutk  Julff'Jlawer 102 

CoaorCtaf.' 103 

CQwrt  Pendu  GHm 109 

Court  Pendu  Plat 10') 

Court  Pendu 105 

Court  Pendu  Plat  Rougeatre.  105 

Court  Pendu  Extra lO.'i 

Court  Petidu  Rond  Oroe 105 

Court  Pendu  Rooe 105 

Court  Pendu  Mueque 105 

Coriander  Ro$e 105 

Court  of  Wick 105 

Court  of  Wiek  Pippin 105 

Court  de  Wiek 105 

Court  Pendu  Dori 129 

Cobbetf 9  Fall  Pippin 130 

Cooper'a  Ruaseting 144 

Cole 71 

Corniflh  Aromatic 81 

Cranberry  Pippin 106 

Crimaon  Pippin , 106 

Cumberland  Spiee 101 

.     Dainty  Apple 113 

Danver'a  Winter  Sweet 108 

De  St  Julian 108 

Detroit 101 

Detroit 106 

De  Bretagne 129 

D' Espagne 130 

DevoMshire  Quarrenden .......     71 

De   Witt 107 

Doctor 107 

Domine.... 107 

Downton  Pippin 82 

Downton  Golden  Pippin 82 

Downy 113 

Drapd*Or 71 

Drapd'Or -.  109 

Dundee 120 

48 


Duchew  of  OldenbuTgh 89 

Dued'Areel 120 

Dutch  Codlin 83 

Dutch   Mignonne 107 

Dyer  83 

Early  Sumtner  Peamiain . . . .  70 

Early  Summer  Pippin 71 

Early  Harvest 72 

Early  French  Remette 72 

Early  Red  Margaret 73 

Early  Red  Juneating 73 

Early  Strawberry  Apple 73 

Early  Croflon 74 

Early  Sweet  Bough 74 

Easter  Pippin 109 

Edmcnton*9  Aromatic  Pippin.  88 

Edler  Winter  Borsdoffer 99 

Eighteen  Ounce  Apple 140 

Elizabeth 129 

Elton  Pippin 82 

Embroidered  Pippin • .  109 

Emperor  Atexatider 79 

Englioh  Codlin 91 

Englioh  Golden  Pippin 112 

English  JVonpareil 120 

English  Pippin 129 

English  Russat 132 

English  Golden  Russet 132 

Eps^s  Sweet, ......  ,^i^ 108 

Esopus  Spitzenbui;gh. .  .'tT  . . . .  138 

Eve  Apple 73 

Fall  Pippin 130 

Fall  Harvey 84 

Fall  Pippin 84 

Fameuse 91 

Fallawater. 109 

Fenouillet  Oris 110 

Fenouillet  Jaune 109 

Fenouillet  Rouge 109 

Flower  of  Kent ;  83 

Flint  Russet 93 

Flushing  Spitzenburgh 139 

Forest  Styre 146 

Formosa  Pippin 131 

Fox  Whelp 146 

FrjfsPippin 105 

French  Pippin 121 

French  Crab 109 

Franklin*s  Grolden  Pippin. ....  83 

Frank  Rambour 94 

Gamon*s  Apple 105 

Ganet  Pippin ^99 

G ates  Apple 142 

Gilpin 144 

Gloria  Mnndi 110 

Glaxenwood  Gloria  Mundi. .  110 

Glacede  Zelande 78 

Glory  of  York 131 

GoldenDrop 105 


nDV 
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Golden  Ball.... 

Golden  Harvejr. . 

Golden  Pippin.. 

Golden  Reinette 

Golden  Rtuset. . 

Golden  Sweet. . . 

Gray  JtppU.*,. 

Green  Bell^fiouyer 

Green  ^''ewtoum 

Green  Winter  Pigpin, 

GriMt 

Gro$$  Reinette  (TJingleterre. . 

Gregton  Apple 

Gravenstein 

Grame  Slije 

Grand  Sachem 

Grind$Ume,» 

Gro9ser  Ca9$elwr  Jteinette... 

Grune  Reinette. 

Hartford  Sweeting 

Harriaon 

Ha^loeCrab 

Hawthorden 

Hampshire  Yellow 

Hay'g  Winter 

Herefordehire  Golden  Pippin. 

Herefordshire  Pearmain 

Hewe's  Virginia  Crab 

Herefordskire  Red  Streak, , . . 

Hinekman* 

Hoary  Morning. 

HoUoW'Cored  Pippin 

Holland  Pippin , 

Hubbardaton  Nonsuch. 

Hvnfe  Nonpareil, 

Hutching 9  Seedling 

Irish  Peach  Apple 

Jrieh  Rusaet 

Ironstone. 

Jonathan 

Januarea *. ......... 

Jersey  Greening 

Jersey  Sweeting 

July  Pippin 

Juneating ........ 

KenUsh  Fia-basket 

Keswick  Codlin 

Kenrick*8  Autumn 

Kerry  Pippin 

King  PhUip 

Kirke*s  Lord  Nelson ;. 

JCirke't  Lemon  Pippin 

XiA^M  Golden  Reinette 

Kilham  Hill 

King  of  the  Pippins 

Xing  George  the  Third 

Xing r. 

Xnightwick  Pippin 

Xnighfs  GoUen  Pippin 


Ul 

111 

112 

129 

131 

84 

124 

101 

118 

118 

124 

129 

82 

85J 

85 

86 

98 

107 

120 

136 

145 

145 

86 

8S 

143 

112 

121 

145 

146 

121 

113 

101 

86 

113 

120 

76 

74 

134 

109 

113 

129 

128 

87 

72 

78 

114 

87 

87 

88 

113 

114 

115 

129 

87 

88 

99 

09 

105 

82 


Knighfe  Codlin 97 

Xoeninffe  Pippelin^.^m 119 

Large  Black 106 

Lar^e  Fall  Pippin 130 

Ladies*  Sweeting 136 

Lady  Apple 115 

Large  Red  Siberian  Crab 147 

Large  White  Juneating 72 

Large  Yellow  Bough 74 

Large  Yelknc  Summer 75 

Le    Grand    Bohemian    Borm- 

dorffer... 99 

Lemon  Pippin 115 

Lo9idon  Golden  Pippin 112 

Longville*s  Kernel 90 

Lord  GU3ydr*»  Newtown  Pip' 

pin 97 

Loveden*»  Pippin 120 

Lyman*s  Large  Summer 75 

Lyscom 89 

Lvman*a  Pumpkin  Sweet 89 

AfaleCarle 116 

Maclean^s  Favorite 117 

Margil 117 

Margaret,  or  Striped  Juneat' 

ing ^ 73 

Matgaretha  Jjpfel 73 

M aiden*8  Blush 90 

Mela  di  Carlo 116 

Mela  Carla 116 

Menajdre 117 

Meggineh  Favorite 129 

Milton  Golden  Pippin 112 

Minister... 116 

Michael  Henry  Pippin US 

Monstrous  Bell-flower 101 

Monstrous  Pippin 110 

Mouse  Apple ,. 117 

Moose  Apple 117 

Munches  Pippin 117 

Murphy.... US 

JSTetio  York  'Gloria  Mundi 110 

Newtown  Spitzenburgh 139 

J^Teu)  Scarlet  JSTonpareil 120 

JVever-FaU 117 

Newtown  Pippin 1  IS 

Newark  King 121 

Newark  Pippin 121 

JVewark  Stoeeting 144 

Nonpareil • 120 

Northern  Spy 120 

J\rorfolk  Pippin 193 

Norfolk  Beauan 120 

Nonsuch 91 

J>ronsuch 91 

Ohio  FavorUe 101 

Old  Golden  Pippin 113 

Old  English  CodUn 91 

Oidaker'sJftw 97 
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Old  Nonpareil 130 

Orange  Sweeting 84 

Ortley  Apple 142 

Ort/ey  Pippin 142 

OrigtncU  JSTonpareU 122 

Oslin 76 

Osgood' »  Favorite 89 

Outers 8  Golden  Beauty 78 

OxApple \ 110 

Oxford  Peach. 96 

Patemoater  Jipfel 107 

Parmin  Royal  »•. , 121 

ParmaindEti 80 

PepindOr 112 

Petersburgh  Pippin  .,• 118 

PeDDock's  Red  Winter 125 

Pennoek 125 

Pearson's  Plate 126 

Peck's  Pleasant 126 

Pennington's  Seedling 127 

Peach  Pond  Sweet 91 

Pecker 98 

Petit  Api  Rouge 115 

Philip  Mick 113 

PhUlip's  Reinette 105 

Pie  Apple 86 

Pine  Apple  Russet. #93 

Pomnu  d  Api  Rouge 115 

Pompey 141 

Pomme  Grise 124 

Pomme  de  Caracttre • .  •  109 

Pomme  Royala. .............  83 

Pomme  Rose 115 

Pound  Royal 124 

Pomme  Regelans 102 

Pomme  de  Berlin 105 

Pomme  d  AniM 110 

PommedOr 112 

Pomme  de  Charlet 116 

PommeFinale 116 

Pomme  de  Laak 107 

Pound 127 

Pomme  de  Caen 129 

Portugal 129 

Pomme  de  Neige 91 

Porter W 

Princesge  J^oble  Zoete 106 

Priestley 126 

Priestley't  American 126 

Prine^i    Harvest,    or    Early 

French  Reinette 72 

Pumpkin  Russet 93 

Pumpkin  Sweet 93 

Putnam  Russet 1 32 

Queen*9 99 

Rambo 93 

Rambour  Franc 94 

Bambaurd  Eti 04 


RamsdelVe     Red     Pumpkin^ 

Sweet.. ^    137 

Ramsdell's  Sweeting 137 

Reads  Baker 120 

Red  Belle-Fleur 102 

Red  Winter  Cilville 103 

RedCalville 103 

Bed  Detroit 106 

Bed  Ihctor 107 

Red  or  Black  GiUiAower 134 

Bed  Pumpkin  Sweet 137 

Red  Streak 146 

Red  Quarrenden 71 

Bed  Juneating 73 

Red  Astrjchan '75 

Red  Ingestrie 95 

Reinette  blanche  d'Cspagne. . .   130 

Reinette  Triomphante. 130 

Beinette  d  Angleterre 112 

Beinette  du  Canada  Blanche,  129 
Beinette  Grosae  du  Canada. .  129 
Beinette  du  Canada  d  Cortes.  129 

Beinette  dAix 129 

Beinette  Doric 107 

Beinette  dHollande 86 

Beinette  Bdtarde 99 

Beinette  de  Misnie. ..........     99 

Rhode  Island  Greening 1 23 

Ribston  Pippin 131 

Bival  Golden  Pippin 105 

Bound  Catshead •• 103 

Boyal  Pearmain 121 

Royale  d Angleterre 121 

Boxbury  Busseting 133 

Bode  fP'yn  Appel 77 

Boyal  Pearmain 80 

Roman  Stem 131 

Romanite 93 

Ross  Nonpareil 95 

Biwiian 105 

Russet  Golden  Pippin 112 

Bussian  Emperor 79 

Saint  Julian 108 

Sam  Bowlings 113 

Sam  Yoons :.......  134 

Sack  Apple •..     71 

Sapson 77 

Sam's  Crab... 90 

Sanguineus 91 

Scudamore's  Crab 146 

Scarlet  Perfume 71 

Scarlet  Pearmain   •..     96 

Scsgrlet  Nonpareil 190 

Seek-no-further 93 

Seek-no-further 96 

Sheep  JVose 131 

Siberian  Bitter  Sweet 146 

Siberian  Crab  I ^.. ......  141 


M8 
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8ine-qiM-noii 76 

SopaoTWine 77 

SmUf{field  Spite.,,,. •,  S3 

Spmeer  Sweeting 136 

Stanner  Pippin 135 

Styre 146 

Shfre 146 

Striped  Jmmeating 73 

Stroat 97 

Straat 97 

StaietOe 141 

9urpri»e 134 

Sa;^  LoAf  Pippin 76 

Summer  Rom 77 

Summer  Queen 77 

Summer  Golden  Pippin 77 

Summer  Pearmam 60 

Suittmer  Haf^loe ••••.  146 

Summet  Pippin 80 

Summer  Rambew 94 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise.  .....  96 

Swaar ". J34 

Sufeet  Runet 93 

Sweet  Pearmain 123 

Sweet  Warveet 74 

Tart  Bmtgh 72 

Tewkabury  Winter  Blush 1 40 

Tolman  Sweeting 137 

TVaven 131 

7\i>enty  ounce  Pippin 140 

Tetofaky 78 

TVaneptirent  Pippin »  105 

Traneparent  de  Mose&nie ....  78 

TViie  Spiitemburgh 138 

Twenty  Ounce l40 

TStenty  ounce  Apple 140 

Vandyne. 142 

Warter'9  Golden  Pippin 1 12 

Victuals  and  Drink 141 

VandeTere 141 

Vietoriaue  Reinette 130 

Vrai  drap  d'or ....•<•  71 

Wat8on*fl  Dumpling 142 

Wkare Reinette.,.  >\, 129 

Wat9on*B  Dumpling. . .' 142 

Waxen  Apple 142 

White  Apple 142 

Woo)maD*8  Long 142 

Weeie»  Pippin 105 

Well8*a  Sweeting 140 

Westfield  Seek-no-further 96 

White  BeU-Fleur 101 

WhUe  Bel(fluwer K)I 

White  Detroit 101 

White  Winter  CalviUe 103 

White  CalvUle ... : 103 

White  Spanish  Reinette 130 

White  Juneating ,..  78 

White  A^trachan 78 


White  Hawih&mdeH 

Winter  Pearmain 8^ 

Winter  Queen I« 

Winter  Queening. 144 

Wine  Apple 113 

Wine  Sap 143 

Wine  Sop 143 

White  jipp/e 14« 

Williams's  Favourite 79 

Wollaton  Pippin ICPS 

Woolmftn*8  Long 142 

Winter  Sweet  Paradise 124 

Wood^  9  Huntingdon 1U5 

Woolm^sn*s  Harvest 77 

Woodstock  Pippin 81 

Woodstock 83 

Worms&ey  Pippin 97 

Woodpecker » 

Wyker  Pippin 12d 

^gers 129 

YelTmo 105 

Yellow  J>rewtewn  Pippin 119 

VellowPippin 121 

Yellow  German  Reinette 129 

Ye]low  Siberian  Crab 147 

Yellow  Harvest 72 

Yelfow  Belle  Fleur. 100 

Yellow  Bell-flower 100 

Young's  Long  Keeping 109 


▲FKICOTS. 

Abrieot  Piehe 157 

Abrieot  Commun 157 

Abrieot  PrScoee 158 

Abrieot  Hatif  Musqui. 158 

Abricot  Hatif 159 

Abricotier.,, 158 

Abricotblane 159 

Abrieotierhiane*,..* 153 

Aibergier J53 

Alberge 153 

Amande  Avefine. 154 

Ananas ]  54 

Angoumois...*: 154 

Anson's  inperial 157 

Blotched  Leaved  Turkey 159 

Black 154 

Blotched  Leaved  Roman 157 

Blenheim 158 

Blanc 159 

Breda 154 

Bnosels 155 

Brown  MaseuHne 159 

Brian^on 159 

D'Alexandrie 156 

De  Hollande 154 

De  St.  Jean 155 
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De  St  Jpan  Rmige 

De  .Araney 

De  JS'ancy  , 

J>e  J>raney , 

Double  flowering  Apricot 

DuPape 

IMnmore  

J)unmare*8  Breda 

Du  Luxembourg 

Early  Orange 

Ear.y  Masculine 

Early  White  Masculine 

Frtiher  Museateller * . . 

Germine , . . 

Gro9  Prdeoee .»..*.... 

Orov  (tAlexasidrie ". . 

GrosFrikhe 

Graste  Germine 

Hatselnu»9mandei 

Hemskirke 

Hunt*  8  Moorpark 

Large  Early  

Large  Turkey 

Moorpark 

Mu9ca-Mu8ch 

JVoir 

Oldak  jr'9  Moorpark 

Orang9 

Pertique 

Persian 

Peich   

Piehe 

Piehe  (rroue 

Pjirsehe 

Purple 

Rei  Masculine . , 

Royal 

Roman 

Royal  Peach 

Royal  Persian » ; 

Royal  Orange 

Royal  George;  ............. 

Shipley'n 

Shiptey*s  PMrge . . . . ' 

Sudiow's  Moorpark.: . 

Temple's 

Transparent 

Turkey 

Violet 

Walton  Moorpark 
White  Masculine. . 
White  Apncot,  • . . 
White  Mgters,.,, 
Wurtemburg 
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Pmgs 

l.)5 
.  155 
,  157 
,  159 
..160 
154 
155 
155 
157 
156 
458 
159 
158 
1^7 
155 
155 
155 
157 
154 
135 
155 
155 
159 
155 
150 
J54 

156 
154 
156 
157 
157 
157 
157 

.154 
158 
158 
157 
157 

.156 
156 
156 
158 
158 
155 
155 
157 
159 
154 
155 
159 
159 
159 
157 
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161 


Common  Red ,..  160 

Mafionia .•«..«....  161 

Nepal ICI 

Seedless 101 

Stoneleas • 161 

Vinetier  Sans  JVoyeau 161 

CHBB&IXft. 

Jt  Courte  Queue  de  Provence,,  195 
Allen* s  Sweet  Montmorency, .  193 

Allerheiligen  Kirsche. 2U0 

American  Amber 16'' 

Amber  Gean 168 

Ambrer  Heart ,...  173 

Amber  a  petit  fruit 178 

American  Heart 178 

Amber  or  Imperial, ..........  179 

Ambrie  de  Choisy 190 

Ambrid  k  Gros  fYuit 190 

Anseir a  Fine  Black 169 

Anglaise  Tardive 191 

Apple  Cherry.,,' 187 

Arden's  Early  White  Heart.,  173 
Armstrong's  Bigarreau,,,,,,  181 

Arch  Duke 1S9 

Bauroann*8  May... 168 

Belle  dcRocmont.,, 182 

Belle  de  Rocmont 163 

Belle  de  Choisy 190 

Benham's  Fine  Early  Duke,,  191 

Belle  Magoifique 193 

Belle  et  Magnifique *  193 

Bigarreau  de  Mai., ^, ,,,,,.  16S- 

Bigarreau 1 79 

Bigarreau  Royal. . . .  « 1 79 

Bigarreau  Gros, ............  179 

Bigarreau  Tardif. 179 

Bigarreau  Blanc ISO 

Bigarreau  Rous^e 181 

Bigarreau  <f  Hollande 181 

Bigarreau  Couleurde  Chair....  182 
Bigarreau  kUros  fruit  Blanc,  182 
Bigarreau  de  Rocmont ,,,,.,,  182 
Bigarreau  Lauermann, ......  183 

Bigarreau  Groi  Ceuret 183 

Bigarreau  Gros  Monstrueux,.  183 
Bigarreau  a  Gros  Fruit  Rous^e  183 
Bigarfeau  Tardif  de  Uildesheim  1S4 
Bigarreau  Marbrie  de  HildeS' 

heim 184 

Bigarreau  Blane   Tardif  de 

Hildesheim 184 

Bigarreau  JVoir 185 

Bigarreau  Gros  JVoir 188 

Bigarreautier   a  FttMles  de 

Tabac 189 

Bigar reautier k  Grandes  Feu- 

tiles 189 
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Bioodg^O^B  Amber 107 

B'oodgoottg  Honey 167 

Blood  good:  9  JVew  Honey, ....   167 

Bhck  Heart 169 

Black  Caroon 169 

Bl2ck  RuM9ian 109 

liUck  Ea^Itf 170 

Black  Circasnan 170 

Black  Tart arua 170 

Black  Russian '   170 

Black  Mazzard 171 

Black  Honey 171 

Black  Orleans 172 

Bleeding  Heart 171 

Black  Bi)<arreau 1^5 

Black  Bi4arreau  of  Savoy ......   185 

Bowyer'8  Early  Heart 171 

Bottquei  Amarelle 194 

Bristol  Cherry 171 

Bullock's  Heart 17<5 

Buttner^B  Yellow 185 

Buttner's     Wach's—Knorptl 

A'iroche 185 

Bultner^s  Gelbe^Knorptl 

Kirsche 

Buchanan^ s  Early  Duke. .... 

Buttner's  October  Morello 

Buttner's     October    Zucker 

IVeichsel 

Busch  Weichsel 

Buschel  Kirsche 

Carnatiun 

Cerise  Ambrie 

Cerisier  de  4jd  livre. ........ 

Cerise  Doucette 

Cerise  de  ImyPaleml/re 

Cerise  d  J^yeau  Tendre 

Cerise  Guigne 

Cerise  JVouvelle  tTAngleterre., 
Ctrise  de  Portugal  ......... 

Cerise  k  Bouquet 

Cerise  i  Trochet. ........... 

Cerisier  JSTain  &  Fruit  Bond 
Cerisier  J\/*ain  d  FHtit  Bond. . 
Cerisier  JVain  d  Fruit  Prieoee 

Cerise  a  Courte  Queue 

Cerise  du  nord 

Cerisier  kfleurs  Doubles 

Cerioe  de  la  Toussainte 

Cerise  Tardive 

Cerisier  Pleurant 

Ctirise  de  St.  Martin 

Cerisier  de  l^irginie 

China  Bi°;arreau 

Chinese  Heart «... 

Cherry  Duke 

Cherry  Duke 

Chevretue 

Chinese  Double  Flowering .... 


93 

94 

94 

94 

79 

89 

90 

90 

90 

91 

94 

94 

94 

94 

95 

95 

95 

95 

97 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

201 

1S4 

1S4 

190 

191 

194 

2J0 


Cluster 

Conunon  £lnglish 

Corone • 

Couronne 

Coroun 

Cmur  de  Pigeon ..••••« 

Coularde 

Commune  m  Trochet. ........ 

Common  Red 

Commune 

Common  Red, 

Common  Sour  Cherry 

Common  Morello 

Crown •• 

Davenport's 'Early 

Davenport 

Davenporfs  Early  Black  .... 

De  Hollande 

DEspagne 

Downton 

Downer's  Late 

Downer •...« 

Downer*s  Late  Red 

Downing's  Red  C  heek 

Double  Volgers   ............ 

Double  French  Cherry 

Domle  Flowering  Kentish. . . 
Dredge's  Early  IVhUe  Heart, 

Dutch  Morello. 

Dwarf  Double  Flowering 

Early  Black 

Early  White  Heart 

Early  Purple  Guigne 

Early  Purple  Griotte 

Early  Duke 

Early  May. 

Early  Richmond. 

Elton 

Elkhorn 

Elkhom  of  Maryland 

English  Weichsel 

English  Morello 

Ever  Flowering  C^icrry 

Flesh' Colored  Bigarreau. .... 

Florence 

Flemish. 

Four  to  the  Pound 

Fraser's  Black  Tartarian, ,. 

Eraser's  Black  Heart 

Fraser's  Black 

Fraser's  Tarlarische. ........ 

Fraser's  White  Tartarian.... 

Fraser's  White  Transparent.. 
FrUhe  Kleine  Runde  Zwerg 

Weichsel 

Gascoigne's  Heart 

Gean  Amber 

Oobet  a  Courte  Queue. , , 

Grosse  Schwarze  Herz  Kirsclie 


IP4 

171 
172 
17^ 
1T2 
133 
1^1 
21^4 

vje 

197 

197 

li^ 

I'M 

172 

172 

172 

1^1 

191 

172 

173 

173 

173 

186 

195 

199 

2)0 

173 

197 

20t) 

169 

173 

1^4 

174 

191 

195 

196 

186 

ISS 

183 

195 

197 

2fX) 

I8>i 

187 

195 

1S9 

170 

170 

170 

170 

178 

178 

199 
174 
168 
195 
169 
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Pagt, 

Graffian , 179 

t^rooie  Prineesse 179 

Grosn  Bigarreau  Couleur  de 

Chair 182 

€S^ro9  Bigarreau  Blanc 18*2 

Gro9  Cauret 183 

Oro«  Bigarreau  Rouge 1 83 

Crridley 187 

Grosse  Sehtoarze  Knoarpel, . .  188 

Griotte  de  Portugal 189 

Oriotte  Grosoe  JVoir 191 

Griotte  d' Espagne 391 

G-riotte  Prieote 191 

Orosoe  Cerioe  Rouge  Pdle. ...  194 

OriotHer  Rouge  Piile 194 

Griotte  rfe  VillenneM 1 94 

Griottier  a  Bouquets 194 

Griottier  JVain  Prieoce 195 

Gros  Gobet 105 

Griotte  Ordinaire  du  JSTord.  ..197 

Giiinier  a  Fruit  J^oir 169 

Guigne  Grosge  JVoir IG9 

Guigne  Rouge  Hdtive, 174 

43-uigne  JVoir  Tardive 188 

Guignier  k  Feuillet  de  Tabae.  189 
Guignier  a  Rameaux  Pendans  300 

Harrison  Heart -180 

HaHoe 195 

Herefordshire  Black 172 

Herefordshire  Heart .........   1 74 

Hildesheimerganx  8pdfe  Knor- 

pel  Kirsche 184 

Hildesheimer      SpUte      Herz 

Kirsehe 184 

Hildeskeim  Bigarreau 184 

Honey 175 

HoUandisehe  Grosse 1 79 

Holland  Bigarreau 181 

H  jlman's  Duke 192 

Hyde's  Red  Heart 175 

Italian  Heart 179 

Jeffrey's  Duke 190 

Jeffrey's  Royal 190 

Jeffrey^e  Royal  Caroon 190 

Kentish 105 

Kentish « 106 

Kentish 196 

Kentish  Red 19(5 

Kentish  Red 197 

Knevetfs  Late  Bigarreau,..,  18*7 

Knight's  Early  Black 175 

Kentish 197 

Large  Wild  Black 172 

Large  Honey ]  75 

Large  White  Bigarreau. 180 

Large  Heart- Shaped  Bigar-, 

reau 182 

Lauermann^s   Kirsehe 183 

Lauermanh's  Orosst  Kirsehe.  183 


Pft, 
Lauermann*s Herz  Kirsehe...  18c 
Large  Heart' Shaped  Bigar- 

reau 1S3 

Lar^e  Red  Bigarreau 183 

Lady  Southampton's  Yellow. . .  1h7 
Lady  Southampton* s  Duke...  187 
LcuLy   Southampton's  Golden 

Drop 187 

Large  Black  Bigarreau 188 

Late  jSrch  Duke 189 

LateDuke 189 

Late  Duke lOJ 

Large  Mayduke 191 

Late  Kentish 197 

Late  May  Duke 192 

Large  Morello. 107 

Late  Morello 197 

Large  Double-Flowering. .  • . « .  190 

Lion's  Heart 176 

Manning's  Early  Black  Heart..  169 

Mazzard 171 

Manning's  Mottled 176 

Macearty.... 187 

Madison  Bigarreau 187 

Manning's  Late  Black 188 

Mannings  Late  Black  Heart.  188 

May  Duke... 191 

May  Cherry 195 

Martin's  IVeichsel 200 

Merry  Cherry 171 

Merisiera  petit  fruit 171 

Merisier  a  petit  fruit  noir. ...   171 

Merisier  d  fruit  blanc 175 

Merisier  dfleurs  Doubles 199 

Millet fs  Late  Heart  Duke. ...  191 

Milan r* 197 

Mottled  Bigarreau 176 

Morris' Early  Duke 191 

Montmorency 195 

Montmorency  a  gros  fruit. ...  1 95 

Montmorency •  196 

Montmorency  h  tongue  queue.  106 

Montmorency 106 

Morello 107 

Monafs  Amarelle 200 

Musrat  de  Prague 106 

Napoleon  Bigarreau 183 

Aarn  Pricoce 195 

New  Large  Black  Bigarreau. . .  185 

Ochsen  Herz  Kirehe 176 

Ox  Heart 176 

Petite  Cerise  Rouge  Pricose..  105 

PieCherry 196 

Pie  Cherry 197 

Plumstone  Morello. 1 98 

Portugal  Duke ISO 

Portugal  Duke 101 

Prinzessin  Kirsehe 1 79 

Prince's  Duke 194 
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PrSeoee 1»5 

Red  Heart 174 

Remington.. iSs 

MemingUm  White  Heart 188 

ftemingt&n  Heart 188 

Rivera*  Early  Heart 177 

Riven*  Early  Amber 177 

Banald^M  Large  Black  Heart..  17U 

RanaltTM  Heart,..: 170 

Robert's  Red  Heart 176 

Ifoyale « 190 

Royale  Ordinaire 190 

HoyalHAHoe 191 

Royal  Duke 192 

Hoyal  AnglaUe  Tardive 102 

Ronali€9  Large  Morello 197 

Rumsey*B  Late  Morello 199 

Sekwarze  Hent  Kireehe 170 

Seh9nevn  Chatty 190 

September  Weiekeel  Groeee..  197 
Serrulated  leaaed  Cherry. . . .  200 

Small  Double- Fiaweriug 20^ 

Small  May 19« 

Small  wild  Black 17f 

Spanish  Black  Heart 1 69 

Sparkbawk's  Honey 177 

Sparrewhau>k'9  Honey. 177 

Spotted  Bigarreau 181 

SfiAte  Hildesheimcr  Marmor 

Airache 1S4 

Spamth  YelloU) 187 

St.  Martinet  Amarelle 200 

Superb  Cireagtian 170 

Su»»ex 196 

Sweet  Montmorency. .  • 193 

Tartarian^ 170 

ThompBon*a  Duke 101 

Tobacco  Leaved 189 

Transparent  Guigne 177 

Transparent  Gean 177 

Transparent •••.  177 

Tradescant 180 

Tradescant's  Black  Heart 1 88 

Tradeseanfs 188 

Trauben  Amarelle. » 194 

TresF^rtUe 194 

7\arkey  Bigarreau 179 

Turkey  Bigarreau 180 

Very  Large  Heart 176 

Vier  avf  ein  Pfund 18» 

Virginian  May 196 

Vir^nian  Wild  Cherry 201 

Virginisch  Kvnche 201 

Waterloo 178 

Wax  Cherry 1U4 

Werder's  Early  Black  Heart. . .  169 

Werder'a  Early  Black 169 

Werdersche   Friihe   Sckwarste 

HerzKirache 169 


Weafa  White  Heart ITi 

Weichsel  mil  gauzkurttn  siieL  1^ 

Weeping  or  All  Saint's 2uO 

White  Mazz2utl ..••.   171 

WhixUyBlack 171 

White  Heart 173 

White  Transparent 1T3 

White  Tartarian 179 

White  Bigarreau 179 

White  Bigarreau ISO 

WhUe  Ox  Heart li» 

WUder^s  Bigarreau  de  Mai,  .   168 

Wild  English  Cherry 171 

Wild  Black  Fruited 171 

Wild  Cherry 201 

Yellow  Honey.. 175 

Fellow  Spanish 1 79 

Yellow  or  Golden 1S7 

Yung  To 200 

Black  English 204 

Black  Naples SK)d 

Cassia 204 

Champagne 204 

Common  Black 204 

Groaeillier Rouged  GroaFHdt  2U3 
Groaeillier  a  Jruit  eouleur  de 

Chair 204 

Knight's  Larse  Red 204 

Knight's  Early  Red 204 

Knight's  Sweet  Red 204 

Large  Red  Dutch 203 

Large  Bunched  Red 203 

Long  Bunched  Red 203 

May*s  Victoria 204 

Missouri  Currant.... 205 

Morgan'a  Red 203 

Morgah'a  White 203 

JVew  Red  Dutch 22.t3 

JVew  White  Dutch 203 

Pheaaanfa  Eye 204 

Red  Dutch 203 

Red  Grape 203 

Reev^a  White 203 

Red  Flowering  Currant 205 

Striped  Fruited 201 

Groaae    Weiss     und  Rothge- 

strdjte  Johannisbeere 204 

White  Dutch 203 

White  Crystal 203 

WhiteLeghom 203 


nos. 


Angelique. 
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Pagt, 

Saytwater '200 

Black  JVaples 209 

Black  Ischia ^210 

Bluebchia 210 

Black  Genoa 210 

Bordeaux 211 

Brunswick 209 

Brown  Hamburg 209 

Brown  Turkey 210 

Broum  Italian 210 

BrownJyaplea 210 

Brown  Ischia 210 

Chestnut 210 

Chestnut-coloured  Isehia 210 

Clemmtine 209 

Coneourelle  Blanche 211 

Early  Forcing 210 

FigueBlanche 212 

Ford's  Seedling 212 

GreenJsehia 212 

Hanooer 209 

Italian 210 

LargeBlue 210 

Lar^e  White  Genoa.  ..^ 212 

Lee*s  Perpetual 210 

Madonna 209 

Malta 211 

Marseilles 212 

MSlUte 211 

Murrey 2i0 

Nerii 212 

Pocoek 212 

PregussaU 212 

Bed 209 

Small  Broum 211 

Small  Brown  Ischia 21 1 

Violette 211 

Violette  de  Bordeaux.  .••.....  21 1 

WhUe  Marseilles 212 

White  JSTaples 212 

IVhite  Standard 212 

-White  Ischia 212 


OOOSEBKR&IES. 

Berry's  Greenwood 216 

Boardman's  British  Crown  ....  21d 

Buerdsiirs  Duckwing 216 

Capper's  Top-Sawyer 215 

Capper's  Bunker's  Hill 216 

Capper's  Bonny  Lass 217 

Champagne 215 

Cleworth's  White  Lion 217 

Collier's  JoUy  Angler 216 

Cook's  White  Eagle 217 

Crompton  Sheba  Queen  217 

Early  Salpbw 316 


Psgo 

Early  Green  Hairy    216 

Edwards's  Jolly  Tar 216 

Farrow's  Roaring  Lion 215 

Glenton  Green  216 

Gorton's  Viper   216 

Green  Walnut 217 

Hartshorn's  Lancashire  Lad  ...  216 

Hapley's  Lady  of  the  Manor    ..217 

Hepburn  Green  Prolific 217 

Hill's  Golden  Gourd^ 216 

Keen's  Seedling 216 

Leigh's  Rifleman 216 

Maasey's  Heart  of  Oak 217 

Melling's  Crown  Bob... 216 

Miss  Bold 216 

Part's  Golden  Fleece 216 

Parkinson's  Laurel. 217 

Pitmaston  Green  Gage 217 

Prophet's  Rock  wood 216 

Red  Warrington 216 

Saunder's  Cheshire  Lass 217 

Taylor's  Bright  Venus 217 

Wainman's  Green  Ocean. .....  217 

Wellington's  Glory 217 

White  Honey 217 

Woodward's  Whitesmith 217 

Yellow  Champagne.... 216 

Yellow  Ball 216 


O&APES. 

Alieant, ; 237 

AleatieaduPo 240 

Aleppo 246 

Alexander's 253 

Amber  Muscadine 242 

Amiens 242 

American  Muscadine ........  258 

AnselPs  large  Goal  Black ....  238 

Aueeme 236 

Auvemat 236 

Aupemas  Rouge.   236 

August  Traube 239 

Black  Cluster 236 

Black  Morillon 236 

Black  Burgundy 236 

Black  Frontignan 236 

Black  Frontignae 230 

Black  Constantia 236 

Blue  Frontignan 237 

Black  Hamburgh .• 237 

Blue  Trollinger 237 

Black  Prince 237 

Black  Spanish 237 

Black  ValenHa 237 

Black  Portugal  .^ 237 

Black  Lisbon 231 
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Black  Lombwdy 

Black  Morocco. .  • 

Black  Mugeadel 

Black  St  Peter's 

Black  PalcMtine 

Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria 

Black  Tripoli 

Black  Grape  from  Tripoli..,, 

Black  Muscadine 

Black  Ckaueloi 

Black  Sweetwater 

Blanc  de  Bonntuil • . 

Black»mith*9  Whiie  Clutter.., 

Bland  

BlantPs  Virginia 

Blanttg  Madeira 

Bland's  Pale  Bed 

Botardalea  de§  Hautct  Pyrenies 

Boatfin 

Brown  Hamburgh 

Burgunder 

Burgunder 

Bull  or  Bullett 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  . . 

Cannon  I^all  Muscat 

Cape  Grape 

Catawba 

Catawba  Tokay 

Chas»ela»  noir 

Chasselas  Mus  }ue ..«...*...... 

Chadsworth  Tokay 

Chas9elas  Dori 

ChoMselas  Blanc 

Chasselas  de  Fontaincbleau. . 
Chasselas  Pricoee  ........... 

Chasselas  Royal 

Chasselas  Panachi 

Chasselas  Rouge 

Ciotat 

Clifton's  Constantia 

Clarence, 

Cumberland  Lodge, 

UArbois, 

De  St.  Jean,,,,, 

Diana 

Dutch  Hamburg 

Dutch  Sweetwater 

Early  Black 

Early  Black  July 

Early  White  Malvasia 

Early  Chasselas 

Early  White  Teneriffe 

Early  White  Muscadine 

Early  Sweetwater 

Elsinourgh 

Elsenborough, 

EsperioDe ...«•. 

Farifi€t4«  AWr.  •••.«..  ...a. . 


Pagt. 
238 

238 

238 

238 

238 

23S 

23U 

23U 

23y 

230 

239 

241 

242 

253 

2j3 

253 

253 

236 

237 

2,07 

236 

239 

25S 

237 

244 

233 

254 

254 

239 

241 

241 

242 

242 

242 

244 

244 

246 

247 

240 

253 

256 

240 

242 

239 

255 

237 

2  44 

230 

239 

241 

241 

242 

244 

244 

255 

255 

240 

240 


Fleish  Travibe 

Ftatnc  Colored  Tokay 

i'W  Grape 

f)ranc  Pineau 

Frankendale 

Frankenthaler  ............... 

FrarUcenthaler  Gros  JVirir  . . . . 

h'romenti 

Frontiac  of  Alexandria. 

Gentune  Tokay. 

Gibraltar 

Golden  Chasselas. 

Grove  End  Suseetwater 

Gray  Tokay 

Grosser  Riessiing 

Grizzly  Frontignan 

Grizzly  Frontignac 

Grauer  Museateller 

Hampton  Court  Vine, 

Hardy  Blue  Windsor, ....... 

Hudler 

Isabella 

Jacobs  Traubc 

Jews 

Jerusalem  Muscat 

July  Grape. 

Kleieer  Rissling, 

Knight's  Variegated  Chasselas.. 

JLUmmel  Tra-iibe 

Languedoc. .••..•.. 

Le  Cenir, 

Le  Meunier 

Le  Cour 

Le  Metier 

Lenoir 

Lombardy , 

LongwortKs  Ohio 

Lunel 

Madeleine 

Madeleine  JSToir 

Malmsey  Muscadine 

Madeira  Wine  Grape 

Madeira 

Malaga 

Malaga 

Maurillan  Panachi 

Maurillcm  noir  Panachi 

Metier  Blanc 

Miller's  Bui-gundy 

Miller  Grape 

Missouri 

.Missouri  Seedling • .  •  • 

Mvrillan  JSToir 

Mohrendutte, 

Money's 

MorUlon  Hktif, 

Morillon  Taconnd, . .  • , 
Morone  Faritutceio . .  • . 
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237 
247 
259 

236 

237 

237 

237 

»10 

243 

244 

237 

242 

'241 

244 

245 

246 

246 

246 

237 

240 

237 

255 

239 

242 

243 

239 

245 

247 

246 

237 

•23& 

24U 

241 

241 

2.56 

247 

257 

243 

239 

239 

240 

243 

253 

243 

243 

246 

246 
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240 

240 

256 

2.36 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 
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Afoma  Chatselas. 
JIfornain  Blanc  . . 
Jkfaschata  Bianca . 
Moscado  Bianco, . 
Jido$eaiel  Common 

J^futcat  JVoir  Ordinaire 

Jkfuscat  JVoir  de  Jura , 

Mikller #s 

J^uiieorebe • 

J^usk  Chasselas 

Muscat  tCAtexandrie • . 

Muscat  Blanc, . .-. 

Muscat  Blanc  de  Jura 

Museateller 

Muscat  Rouge 

Muscat  Gris, ............... 

Muscado  Rosso 

Muscat  ./\  oi'r 

JVepean^s  Constantia 

J\  oirtn 

Norton^  Virginia 

JVorton^s  Seedling 

Ohio 

Oldaker^s  Wesfs  St.  Peter's. . 

Parsley- leaved 

Parsley-leaved  Muscadine. . . . 

Passe  longue  Musqui 

Passe  Mtuqui 

Petit  Riessling, 

Pineau 

Pitmaston  White  Cluster 

Pocock*8  Damascus « . , 

Poonah ; 

Powell 

Pond'    Seedling 

Purple  JhYontignan 

Purple  Constantia. 

Purple  Hamburg 

Pulverulenla 

Raisin  de  Bourgugne 

Raisin  des  Carmes 

Raisin  de  Cuba 

RaUin  d*Espagne 

Ratlin  Pricoce 

Raisin  ^Jlutrirhe 

Raisin  de  Champagne 

Raisin  de  Frontignan 

Raisin  Suisse, 

Raisin  d^Alep 

Red  Frontignan .  < 

Red  Grape  of  Taurida 

Red  ChasMelas 

Red  Muscadine 

Red  Scuppemong 

Red  Muney. 

Red  Hamburgh 

Red  Muscat  of  Alexandria. . . 
Ued  FrotiHgnan  of  Jerusalem. 
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241 
241 
244 
244 
244 
230 
230 
24U 
24(J 
241 
243 
244 
244 
244 
240 
240 
2-40 
230 
244 
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250 
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240 
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241 
237 
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255 
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238 
238 
239 
240 
242 
244 
210 
240 
240 
247 
247 
247 
253 
254 
237 
238 
238 


Reissling 

Red  Frontignan, 
Red  Constantia.. 

Rhenish  Red 

Roanoke ........ 

Rothcr 

Royal  Muscadine. 

RQssling • 

Rudesheimcrbi  rg. 
Salisbury  Violet. 
Saint  Peter's.... 


Sauvignien  noir 

Schwarzer  FrUhzeiteger , ..... 

Scotch  White  Cluster 

Schloss  Johannisberg. ........ 

Schuylkill  Muscadell 

Schuylkill  Muscadifie 

Scuppemong 

Schwarzer 

Segar-Box  Grape 

Shurtleff *a  Seedling 

Sir  William  Rowley's  Black  . 

Sir  A.  Pytche's  Black 

Small  Black  Cluster 

Smart's  Elsingburg 

Spring  Mill  Constantia 

Steward's  Black  Prince 

Stillwards  Sweetwater.  ..... 

Striped  Muscadine 

Sumpter 

Switzerland  Grape 

Syrian 

Tasker^s  Grape 

Tottenham  Park  Muscat ..... 

Tokai  Blanc 

ToKalon 

Trailer 

Trollinger 

True  Burgundy 

Turner's  Black 

Valentine's 

Variegated  Chassclas 

Variegated  Chasselas 

Verdelho 

Verdilhio* 

Vtrdal 

Victoria. 

Warner's  Black  Hamburgh. .. 

Water  Zoet  A^oir 

Water  Zoete  Blanc 

Wan  tage 

Warren .....*...... 

Welscher 

Weissholziger  Trollinger. . . . 

West's  St.  Peter's 

White  Parsley^ Leaved 

WhUe  Metier 

Whiie  Chasselas 
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246 

240 
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258 

236 

242 

2-15 

245 

237 

238 

240 

239 

242 

245 

253 

253 

258 

236 

257 

257 

236 

237 

236 

2.55 

253 

237 

244 

240 

250 

240 

241 

253 

243 

244 

254 

237 

237 

236 

240 

237 

246 

247 

243 

243 

243 

237 

237 

239 

244 

247 

258 

237 

237 

238 

240 

241 

242 
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Pmfe. 

Wh'iiii  Maseat  of  Alexandria. .  2 13 

JVhite  Mu9cat 213 

White  Mweat  of  Lunel 243 

White  Krontignan 214 

JVhiie  Cansiantia 2il 

IVhiie  fy-ontnitu 244 

White  Sweet  Water 214 

White  Mweadine 244 

White  Tokay 244 

White  Hamburgh 2-15 

White  LUbon 215 

White  Portuf^al 245 

White  Raisin 245 

White  Nice 215 

White  RIssling 245 

Winne 253 

Wilmora  New  Black  Hamburgh  237 

Weisser  Mtiscateiter 244 

Weisse  MuMcaten  Traube^ ...  244 

ZebUw 213 


MCLONl. 

Reerhwood 540 

Black  Rock 54(» 

Citron 53U 

Dampaha 511 

Early  Cantaloup 54U 

Fraaklin*tf  Green  Fleshed 539 

Green  Hooaainee 540 

Green  Valencia ....  540 

Improved  Green  Flesh  ....  ....  53U 

Keising 540 

Large  Germek 540 

Netted  Canteloup 54U 

Nutmeg 53U 

Bock  Canteloup 540 

Sweet  Ispahan 540 


MULBCftHIES. 

Black  or  English 280 

Johnson 260 

Red 25U 


NECTAJLUfES. 

AndeTBon^M 508 

Anderson* s  (of  some).  ........  503 

AnderuofC*  Round.  • 50S 

Aromatic, • . . .  •  506 

Black * SOS 

Black  Murry 505 

Boston 502 

Broomfield 507 

Brugnon  H&tif, 506 

Brugnon^  Red  at  the  Stone.,,  506 


Brugnan  de  J^ewingtan SOB 

Brugnon  Mutqvi. Skp-t 

Brugnon  Violette  Musquie. . .  SUB 

Claremont 5^A 

Common  Elruge 5«i3 

Cowdray  White 505 

IXAngleterre 5rJ8 

Downton 5u3 

Due  du  Tellier*8 503 

Ducde  Titty 503 

Due  de  Tetio 503 

Du  Tille^o 500 

Early  Violet 506 

Early  firugnon 506 

Early  Newington. 508 

Early  Black  J^Teunngton 5CS 

EariyBlack 508 

Elruge 503 

Emerton'M  JVew  White 505 

Fairchild's 604 

FairehUd's  Early 504 

Fine  Gold'Fleehed 507 

Flandert 505 

French  Newington 508 

Golden 507 

Hardwicke  Seedling... 504 

Hampton  Court 506 

Hunt's  Tawny 504 

Hunfs  Large  Tawny 504 

Hunt's  Early  Tavmy 504 

Large  White 505 

Late  Green 506 

Large  Scarlet 506 

Lewis 503 

Lord  Selse^s  Elruge S06 

Lucombe's  Black SOS 

Lucombc's  Seedling ••..  508 

Murrev 505 

Murry .505 

New  White 505 

JVear*  WhUe 505 

MevD  Scarlet 506 

Newington 506 

JWtr  Dark  A>wington 508 

JVeio  Early  Aewington 508 

Oatland's 5o3 

Old  White 505 

Old  JVeuoington 509 

Old  Roman.... 508 

Orange 507 

Perkins"  Seedling 502 

Peterborough  {of  some) 5ij3 

Peterborough 5^.n] 

Petite  Violette  Hative 5j6 

Pitmaston  Orange 5U6 

Red  Roman 503 

Roman 508 

Rough  Roman 508 

Scarlet  J^ewington 508 

Scarlet SOS 
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ffMJiBUi 508 

S^Uh's  J^Tewington 508 

Spring  Qro9e 503 

Temple'a 503 

VermoBh  (of  some) 506 

Violette  Hktive 50(S 

VioUt 5oa 

rioUtte  ^ngertfilliires, 500 

VioletU  Musquie 500 

VioUU  red  at  the  stone 5UG 

VioletMtuk 506 

William^  Orange 50O 

WUliam^  Seedling 506 

NT7T8. 

Chestnut 262 

Chinquepin 262 

Cosford  Filbert 261 

European  Walnut 260 

Filbert 201 

Frizzled  Filbert 201 

Hickory  Nut 261 

Northhamptonshire    Prolific 

Filbert 262 

Red  Filbert 262 

White  Filbert 262 


OLITM. 

Broad-Leaved  Olive 548 

Common  Olive 547 

Lon^-Leaved 547 

Olivier  a  fruit  arrondi 548 

Olivier  Pleureur 548 

Olivier  Picholine 54S 

Wild  American 547 


ORAirOS  FAMILT. 

1.  Orangea. 

Bergamot 544 

Blood  Red 544 

Common  Sweet 544 

Fingered 544 

Maltese 544 

Mandarin • 544 

Pear-Shaped 544 

Ribbed 544 

Seville 544 

StMicbaers 544 

Stoeet' Skinned 544 

3.  Leman$, 

Common.  •  •  • •••••••..  545 

Sweet 545 

3.  Limes. 

Common • 545 

^nnod'Adiino t 545 

4» 


Double  Red 550 

Double  White 550 

Grenadier  i  jF)ruit  Daux. ...  549 

Sweet  Fruited 549 

Sub-acid  Fruited 549 

Variegated  Flowered 550 

Yellow  Flowered 550 

Wild,  or  Acid-Fruited 549 


Abricot<3 480 

Acton  Scott 471 

Admirable  Tardive 473 

Admirable 477 

Admirable  Jaune 489 

Alberge  Jaune 492 

Algiers  Yellow 496 

Algiers  Winter 496 

Anne 474 

Apricot  Peach 489 

Aster 471  r.   ^o 

Avant  Rouge 483 

Avant  Piche  de  Troyes 483 

Avant  Blanche 483 

Harrington ••••  473 

Baltimore  Beauty 490 

Bellegarde 471  S  .   P    ' 

Belle  deVitry 473 

Bellis 473 

BelleBeauti 478 

BelledeVitry 477 

Belle  Bausse'. 478 

BelledeParis 483 

Bergen's  Yellow 490 

Betterave 494 

Blood  Clingstone 493 

Blood  Cling 493 

Blood  Freestone 494 

Bourdi$u 479 

Boudin 479 

Brevoort 473;>       / 

Brevoorfs  Morris. ••»..,.,.»,  41%' 

Brevoorfs  Seedling  Melter. ..  473 

Brown  J^Tulmeg 483    **. 

Buckingham  Mignonne 473 

Cardinale 494 

Catherine 494 

Chancellor 473/ 

Chancellitre 473 

Chinese  Peach 500 

Clinton » 473 

Claret  Clingstone 493 

Cole's  Early  RMI 473 

Cooledge's  Favoprite 473 

Coole&t^s  Early  Red  Rareri^  473 

CoM3Jn9^^***f-  p <^ 
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CoU?$  WkUtMmhc§i9n.,,...  4S1 

Columbia 491 

Cnwford*8  Late  Mekcoton. ...  491 

Craw/aneM  JSarlv 490 

Crawford's  Early  Melocoton...  490 
CraufantM    Swqferb  Malaea- 

tune %..•.... ^.  491 

Cut'Leatfed 477 

ITMricot 48'j 

/  -Double  Montagne. 474 

Double  Mountain 474 

Zhreetehire 483 

JDaukle  SwaUh 485 

JDtOrange. 489 

Double  BlosBomed 499 

Double  Flewermg 499 

.   Druid  HiU 474 

Eirljr  Anne 474 

Eariy  TiliotMn 475 

Early  York 475 

Early  Newiogton  Freestone. . .  476 

Early  ^ewington, 47r. 

Early  Sweet-Water. 476 

Early  Admirable 477 

Early  Purple  Jtoant 47S 

EarlyMay 478 

Early  Vineyard 478 

Early  Red  Mumeg 482 

Early  fVkite  MUmeg 483 

Early  Purple 434 

Early  Royal  Charge 485 

Early  Sourdine 485 

Early  Med  Rareripe 485 

Early  Crawford 490 

Early  JSTeunngton  Cling 498 

Edgar's  Late  Melting 473 

Emperor  of  Russia 477 

FaTourite 477 

Favourite  Red 477 

Flat  Peach  of  China 500 

Fox's  Seedling 478 

F)reneh  Mignonne 478 

French  Royal  George 471 

French  Magdalen 481 

Freestone  Heath 479 

French  Sourdine 479 

Free-sione  Heath 481 

Galande 471 

'    George  the  Fourth 47S 

GoldFleshed 492 

Crolden  Mignonne 492 

•  Green  JStSiSneg 474 

■ '  Grosse  Mignonne 478 

Grimtooovs  Royal  George  ...  478 
ChimwoofPsAew  Royal  George  478 

Griffin*s  Mignonne 485 

Gnmwood*s  Royal  Charlotte  .  480 

Grosse  Jaune  Tardioe. 489 

Green  Catherine 497 

Grso  Maieeaton.. 498 


Grosse  Pertique  Rouge 49S 

Maine's  Early  Red.  .^.yCif 47^ 

Heath  Clingstone 494 

Heath 494 

Hero  of  Tippecanoe 499 

Hoffmanns  Pound 481 

Hogg's  Melocoton 49S 

Incomparable 495 

Italian 482 

Java  •.•.»••«.«•.•.•.•••....  dOC 

Johnson's  Early  Purple 418 

Judd^s  Melting, 479 

Kenrick's  Heath 479 

Kew  Early  Purple 486 

Kennedy's  Carolina,  •  • 496 

Kennedy's  L,emon  Cling 496 

Late  Chancellor 473 

Large  Early  York 479 

Large  American  JV\itmeg 476 

UAdmirable All 

Large  French  Mignonne 478 

Im  Boyale 47S 

La  Royale 479 

Late  Admirable 479 

Late  Purple. 479 

La  Grange... 4S0 

Large  Red  Rareripe 4S5 

Large  Red  Rareripe 4S0 

Lady  Ann  Steward 461 

Late  Red  Rareripe 4S6 

Lady  Gallatin 499 

Large  Yellow  Rareripe 493 

Late  Admirable  Chng 49C 

Large  White  Clingstone. 495 

Late  Yellow  Albeige 496 

Largest  Lemon 496 

Large  JVeunngton, 497 

Lemon  Clingstone 496 

Lord  Montagues  Mtbleose. . . .  4S3 

Laekyer's  Jmgnonne 485 

Lord  JVelson's 486 

Lord  Fauconberg's  Jdignonne,  486 

Long  Yellow  Pme  Aj^e 496 

Luscious  White  Rareripe 481 

Madeleine  de  Courson 481 

Madeline  Rouge 481 

Malta 483 

Malte  de  JSTormandie 483 

Madeleine   Rouge    m   Petites 

Fleurs 485 

MadeleineRouge  Tardive, « .  •  486 
Madeleine  Rougt  h  Moyennes 

Fleurs 486 

Madeleine  a  Petites  Fleurs, , .  486 

Malagatune 493 

Malaeatune 499 

Marie  Antoinette 493 

Mellish's  Fisvorite 48J 

JUignonne ; 478 

MUlefs  Jliignotme, 4» 
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Montague 474 

Muntattban 474 

fdotteuxs 479 

Morris's  Red  Rareripe 480 

Morris  Red 4SU 

Murris  White  Rareripe 4S1 

Jiforris  iVhite 481 

Morris  White  Freestone 481 

Morrisania  Pound 481 

MorrisorCs  Pound 481 

Monstrous  Pavie 498 

Monstrous  Pompone 498 

JVarbonne 479 

JVLwirgton  Peach 4 76 

JVew  Cut-leaved 477 

JVeilfs  Early  Purple 478 

JVew  Royal  Charlotte 486 

JVew  York  tVIUte  Clingstone.  49:) 

JVcwington # 497 

Nivette 483 

JViottte  VelouUe 483 

JVoisette 473 

Noblesse 483 

•Arotr  de  Montreuil «...  471 

October  Yelhw 496 

Oldmizon  Freestone 484 

Oldmixon  Cleatrsttme 484 

Oldmixon  Clingstone 497 

Old  Newin<j^on 497 

Orange  Clingstone 497 

Orange  Peach 489 

Pavie  Admirable .« 495 

Pavie  de  Pomponne 498 

Pavie  de  Componne  Grosse* . .  498 

Pavie  Rouge  de  Cosnpone 498 

Pavie  Cauuu 498 

Pavie  Monsireux» ...........  496 

PicheRoyale 479 

PieheMalte. 482 

Piche  Jaune. 49*2 

Piche  k  Fleurs  Doubles 499 

PSche  «  Fleurs  Semi- Doubles.  499 

Peei*'To 600 

Pine- Apple  Clingstone 496 

Pourprke  de  JVormandie 478 

Pourprie  Hutive 478 

Pourprie  Tardive 479 

Pourprie    HiUive  d   Grandes 

Flews 484 

Pourpree  HAti  ve 484 

Poole's  Large  Yellow 491 

Poole's  Late  Yellow  FVeestone.  491 

President 484 

Princes  Red  Rareripe 4S6 

Purple  Avant 478 

Purple  Alberge 492 

Red  Rareripe 480 

Red  Rareripe 485 

BfdMagdalen 481 J 


Red  Ntttmeg 483 

Red  Avant '483 

Red  Cheek  Meloooton. 493 

Red  Magdalen 485 

Red  Cheek  Maloeoton 493 

Red  Alberge 493 

Red  Heath 494 

Reidi's  Weeping  Peach 500 

Royal  Kensington 478 

Ronald's  Seedling  Galande, .  478 

Royal  Sovereign. 478 

Royale 479 

Rouge  Paysanne 481 

Royal  George ..«., 485 

Royal  Charlotte. 486 

Rose 487 

Rosanna 493 

Sunguinole  a  Chair  Adh^rente.  494 

Scott's  Early  Red 487 

SerraUd 477 

Selbf^s  Cling 495 

Smock  Freestone 493 

Smith's  Newington 498 

Smith*s  Early  JVewington, ...  496 
Smooth-leaved  Royal  Oeorge.  471 

Snow .' 486 

StewarVs  Late  Oalande 473 

Strawberry 487 

St.  George 492 

Superb  Royal 478 

Superb 485 

Sweet  Water 476 

Swiss  Mignonne 478 

Titon  de  Venus 479 

Tippecanoe 499 

True  Red  Magdalen 481 

Unique 477 

Vanguard 483 

Van  Zandt's  Superb 487 

VelouUe  Tardive 483 

Veloutie  de  Merlet 478 

Violetre  Uative 471 

Vineuse 478 

Vine%iMe  de  FSromentia 478 

Waxen  Rareripe, 487 

Washington 488 

Washington  Red  Freestone.. »  488 

Walter's  Early 488 

Washington  Clingstone 499 

Weeping  Peach 500 

White  Rareripe 481 

White  Molaeaion 481 

White  Nutmeg. 483 

WhUe  Avant 483 

White  Imperial 488 

White  Blossomed  Incomparable  489 

WhUe  Blossom 4^0 

WillowPeaeh 489 

Williamson's  JVew  York. 495 
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TelUw  AdmvrohU 4c»u 

Trliow  Maiocoton 4ir2 

Yellow  Malagalune 492 

Yelli'W  Alber^je 4^2 

Vellow  Rareripe 4l»2 

Yellow  Kareripe 493 

YtllmpPme  Apple 496 

MfMmDieu 383 

Alpha. 34& 

Aitborpe  Cnttaune 352 

Amir^  Joannet 33U 

Ainbruata 331 

Jhmary 349 

Amande  Double 353 

JimandttM  VmMe 3r>3 

jimotelle 430 

Andrew* 349 

Anaiiiis 349 

Aoaiiasd*£U * a>u 

dtf  fiofiaf 350 

Angietenre 351 

Angora 423 

irckiduc  €t  Kli 330 

Aaton  Tuwo 351 

Autumn  CoJmar. .  • . . ; 353 

Autumn  Ber^ramot 366 

Bartlett>  or  WiUiama*  Bonchr^- 

tien 334 

Bartlett 334 

Badham's 357 

Belle  de  Hruxelles 3^ 

B*iU  iVAout 334 

Mtau  f'risent 337 

Belliiunme  tPKU 339 

Beliimme  buprime 339 

Btliwtme  Jargvnelle 339 

Belmont 353 

Belle  et  Bonne 353 

Beurri  Haj^geraton 333 

Beurri  iT^tnglettrre, 351 

Beurri  BmAcquia 355 

Beurri  de  Capiumont 357 

Beurri  Grit 357 

Beurri  Rouge 357 

Beurri  ttOr 357 

Beurri  Dorie. 357 

Beurri  d'Amboite 357 

BeurriduRoi 357 

Beurri 357 

Beurri  tTAnJou 357 

Beurri  d'Anjou    3G0 

Beurri  Vert 357 

Beurri  Boac 358 

Beurri  rf*  Velle 358 

Beurri  d'Yelle,  * . , 360 

Beurri d*Amal is 3au 


Beurri  tPAmaulif, 

Beurri  tf  Amanita 

Beurri  Oiel 

Beurri  Hoyale  * ....  ^ 

Beurri  Magnifit^ue 

Beurri  hieomparaifle 

Beurri  Knox •«.. 

Beurri  Kenrick.. 

Beurri  Duval 

Beurri  Preble. 

Beurri  Colmar ....• 

Beurri  Colmar  d^Aut9mne..m 

Beurri  de  iiedumont. 

Beurri  Van  Mum» 

beurri  Romaui. •.... 

beurri  de  Kanz • 

Beurri  Ranee 

Beurri  JSlpine 

Beurri  de  Fiandre •  •   . . . 

i>eurri  bronzie 

Beurri  d'Alen^on 

Beurri  d^Hittr 

Beurri  FortutUe.: 

Beurri  d"  Hardenpont 

Bew-i  d'Hioer  Jfmt^elle 

Beurri  d Aremberg. 

Bturri  de  CamLran 

Beurri  d^Aiutrane 

Beurri  Colmaa  Gria»  dit  Pri- 

eel 

Beurri  iTAreeruon 

Beurri  de  Juai^fxM 

beurri  Van  Morum 

beurri  Spence 

Beurri  Crapaud. .......... ... 

Beurri  Pic^uery 

Beurri  Beauehampe, .  • 

Beurri  Rvtnain 

Beurri  Blanc  de  Jereey 

Beurri  Curti 

Beurri  de  Fdyenee 

Beurri  Plat 

BergcUoo 

Beurri- Blane 

Beurri  Rouge 

Beurri  Bronzie 

Beurri  or  Bonne  LouUe^d'Ar- 

audori. . ..  • 

Beurri  JSTief  I 

Beurri  Sieulle 

Beurri  d' Arember;g 

Beurri  dee  Orphelint. ....... 

Beurri  de  la  Pentec6te 

Beurri  d'HiPer  de  Bruxellee. . 

Beurri  Ruupi 

Beurri  de  Paqttes 

Beurre  Gria  d'Hiver  Nouveau. . 

Belle  de  Brueeels, 

Bezi  Vaet.  ..•«••«.••..••«••• 


3i30 
3dU 
'660 

dtio 

360 

361 

362 

363 

363 

363 

363 

364 

364 

364 

421 

427 

427 

427 

42S 

430 

433 

436 

437 

437 

437 

437 

438 

444 
444 

430 
365 
365 
36$ 
365 
367 
368 
368 
371 
374 
375 
378 
378 
3b0 
38$ 

397 
401 
413 
433 
423 
425 
425 
425 
425 
42tf 
353 
42S 
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Bezi  d'H*ri 428 

Btxi  Royaic 42S 

Bergamotte  de  Paques 42a 

Bergamotte  d'Hiver,, 429 

Bergamotie  de  Bugi 429 

Bergatnotte  de  Toulouse 429 

Bergamotte  d'Hollande 430 

Bergamotte  de  Fouigre 430 

Bergamotd'Eii 333 

Bergamotte  d*Angleierre 333 

Uergamotte  Suisse  ..«••. 367 

Bergamotte  Cadette 367 

Bergamotte  Crasaane 375 

Bergamotte  Sylvange 413 

Bergamotte  de  la  PentecBte. .  425 

Bezi  de  Chaumontelle 433 

Bezid'Eehassey 435 

Bezi  de  Chasserie 435 

Belle  de  Jer$ey ••  448 

Beauehamp9 t  .•367 

Bellde  Montigny., 368 

Bezi  de  la  M(>tte 36S 

BeinJlrmudi 368 

Belle  de  Flanders 386 

Belle  Lueratioe , 3S7 

Bezi  Chavmontelle  tr^a  groa. .  425 

Bishop's  Thumb 369 

Bloodgood 332 

Bleeker's  Meadow 355 

Black  Worcester 429 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester 429 

Bon  Ckritien  d'Eti 346 

Bonne  de  Keingheim 347 

Boucquia •  355 

Boae'a  Flaachtnbime 358 

Bonne  Rouge • 366 

Bon  Chretien  Fondaiitc 370 

Bonne-ente 378 

Bouche  JVawrelle 386 

Bosch 388 

Bosch  Sire 386 

BoschPeer 306 

Boston  Epargne 392 

Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne 430 

BonChritien  Ture 430 

B&ur^erme$ier 448 

Bonne  de  Malines 450 

Brougham 354 

Brown  Beurr* 357 

Broeas  Bergamot 366 

Braddoeies  Field  Standard. .  39( 

Broom  Park 428 

Bretagne  le  Cour 445 

Brown  St.  Germain 447 

Brande'M  St  Germain 448 

Buf!am.  .••...•..... 356 

Buffum.4 356 

Burnett 370 

BvUaPriw 378 

4^ 


Bujaletif 450 

CflillotRosattPEti 345 

Capitttnont' 357 

CalcUKMse  Bose 358 

Cabot 370 

Capsheaf 374 

Calebasse 374 

Calebasse  Double  Extra 374 

Calebasse  d'Hollande 374 

Calebasse  Orosse 374 

Capucin 375 

Capuchin 375 

Claire 375 

Calhoun 376 

Cambridge  Sugar  Pear 392 

Canning 425 

Catillac 432 

Cadilloc 432 

CellUe 444 

Chelmsford 370 

Charles  of  Austria 376 

Charles  d^Autriehe 376 

Charles  d^Autriche 401 

Chaumontel  tris  gros 425 

Chaumontel 433 

Chapman's 4 14 

Chambers*  Large ^148 

Chambrette 450 

Citron 336 

Citron  des  Cannes 341 

Citron  de  Septembre 378 

Citronenbime  BihniseheGrosse 

Punctirte,,: 3^2 

Clara 375 

Clinton 376 

Clion 448 

Common  Bergamot 366 

ComptedeLamy 371 

Com^jrette 371 

Commodore 372 

Copea 373 

Cotmar  Epine 376 

Colmar  Neill 376 

Comtesse  de  Frisnol, 388 

Compte  de  Miehaux 398 

Cmlmar  Base 401 

Colmar  Desehamps '•...  423 

Columbia 430 

Columbian  Virgalieu 430 

Columbian  Virgalouse 430 

Comstock.. 432 

Comstoek  Wilding 432 

Colmar 434 

Colmar  Dork 434 

Colmar  d^HUfer. 437 

Colmar  Jcuninette 438 

Colmar  Oris 444 

Co/mar  Hardenponi 444 

Colsmar  Sauoeraine^** 444 
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Colmar  Vtrie . . 

Cm   ^r     1 
nw Jura • .  .••• , 

Croft  CaiUe.... 

Ci 


Crisane 

Cuioe  Madame 

Cuine  Madame 

Cu«hin^ 

Cuinberiand 

Cutottede  Sui§n 

C^pru»  Pear 

r^Jimbre 

D*  Amour 

IT  Abandonee 

iTArftmberg  Farfaii 

EtAuck 

J/Autiraeie 

UAnantu 

Detfbiirn'i  Seedliof 

De  VaiUe 

De  ICeinxkeim 

Dee    Troie  Toun 

De  Melon 

-TeonV 

DeekanieHme 

De  Louvmin 

D^iree  d'Hardenpont 

DUiree  tTArdenpant 

De  t'^i^ne  Pelone 

Deeehampe 

De  Miune 

De   Tonneau 

Die  Sommer  Christebinu.*^- 

DUr$  Bulierbime 

JHel 

Ihiien 

Zhamani 

Dinitler 

DU  

Dorothie  Hoyale 

Do^nnS  iCEti 

Doyenni 

Doyenni  Blone 

Doyenne  .P&nachi * . . . . 

Doyenni  Galeux 

Doyenni  Botteeauek, 

Doyenni  Cfrit 

Doyenni  Bouge 

Doyenni  Roux 

Downham  Seedling 

Doyenni  dTHiver, 

Doyenni  du  Printempe. 

Doyenni  dTAtdomne 

Dumoitier 

Dunmore 

Duche««  d* AngonlAme. 

Dnekom  rfMure. 


.444 
444 

335 
37-2 
432 
375 

376 

339 

347 

37:j 

375 

419 

343 

341 

383 

383 

423 

434 

438 

444 

330 

347 

347 

36U 

36<J 

378 

37S 

383 

384 

384 

338 

423 

434 

448 

»46 

36a 

300 

360 

366 

371 

378 

360 

336 

378 

378 

380 

380 

380 

380 

3S0 

380 

395 

425 

425 

380 

378 

3^0 

381 

382 


Diiche«ede  Mm 

DucheoM  d'Orieem. 384 

Dunda 384 

Da€  ^Aremberg. 423 

DuP:Ure 42$ 

Damae 448 

Early  Sugar 330 

Early  Beurri 331 

Early  Beurri 332 

Early  Bergamot 933 

Early  <lueen 34l 

Early  Chaumonielle. 311 

Early  Catherine 343 

Early  Bouteelet   343 

Elaster  Beurre 425 

Easter  Bergamot 429 

Echaaeery 43  > 

Eehaeeerie 435 

Edward's  Elizabeth. 385 

Edwards'  Henrietta 

Edwards' William 

Ellanrioeh 333 

Emerdd 435 

Englieh  Red-Cheek 339 

English  Beurrk 351 

English  Berganwi 366 

English  Autumn  Bergamot. ..  366 

Enfint  Prodi^ as5 

Epargne 337 

EjtineRose 345 

Epine  d*  Eti  Couieur  Rose. . .  345 

Epine  d*  Eti 345 

Epine  d' Et6 346 

Etoumeau 450 

Eyewood 386 

Ferdinand  de  Meester 4U9 

J'htgoTs 333 

Figae de  Naples. ...•••.•....  3>j8 

Fig  Pear  o/ JVaples 388 

Fin  Ord'Hioer 436 

Flew  de  Guignes 345 

Flemish  Beauty 386 

Flemish  Bon  Chr^tiea 430 

Fondante a44 

Fbndante  du  Boit 3S6 

Fondante  Mus^e a46 

Fondante  Van  Moos. 387 

Fondante  d'  Automne. .......  387 

Fondante  du  bois 401 

Fondante  du  Bois 435 

Fmdante  de  Panioel 444 

Fondante  de  Mons 444 

Forme  de  Dclices 388 

Forelle 389 

Forellen-bime 389 

Forme  de  Marie  Louise 3^J 

Fortunes 430 

/VauenscAenAe/. . .  • .  • 337 

Frederic  de  Wurlembiug 300 
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VSrfideriek of  IfurtemJburg.,,,  390 
FranMMaekeRumeibime.,,..,  428 

Franc  Rcdl  d*  Hiver 436 

f^ane  Rtal  iF  Eti 344 

Franc  Jlkai 436 

Fulton 391 

Gansers  Bergamot 366 

Oarde^  Eca99e 436 

Gambler 444 

Gendesheim 392 

Gtrmam  Baker 448 

Gibaon 349 

Gil'O-gile 436 

Gil-o-nl 436 

Glout  Morceau 437 

Oloux  Mareeaux 437 

Chlden  Beurri 3i>7 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa 302 

Gor^e  Heatkeot 394 

Qoulu  Morceau 437 

Got  Luc  de  Camhron 437 

Green  Chisel 337 

Green  Chisel 341 

Oreen  Sugar 337 

Groeae  Cuiene  Madame 337 

QrosMuetd'EU 344 

Oratwli 346 

GratioH  d^  EU 346 

Gratioli  di  Moma 346 

Graeieuse 353 

Orey  Beurri 357 

Groaee  Dorothie 360 

Groeee  Dillen. 360 

^Gray  Doyenn^ 380 

Gray  Butter  Pear 380 

Gray  Deana, 380 

Green  Pear  of  Yair. .  .*. 392 

Green  Yair 392 

Great  Citron  of  Bohemia 392 

Green  Sylvange 413 

Grand  Monarque. 432 

Groote  Mogul 432 

Groom's  Pnncess  Royal 438 

Gurie^a  Beurri 366 

Guemaey.., 412 

Harffeat  Fear 330 

Hampden's  Bergamot 333 

Haxel 337 

Harvard... 392 

Hacon's  Incomparable 395 

HardenjnmtduPrintempa,  ..  427 

Hardenpont  d*  Hioer 437 

Hardenponfa  Winter  Butter" 

bime 437 

Hardenpont  du  Printempa, ...  438 

Hessel 337 

Henry  the  Fourth 393 

Henri  Quatre 393 

Udricart 394 


Pagtk 

Heathcot 394 

Hooper'a  Bilboa 362 

Holland  Bergamot 43C 

Hull 394 

Huguenot 394 

hnpiratriee  de  tVanee 386 

Incomparable 434 

Inconnue  la  Fare 446 

laambert.,..   : 357 

laambert  le  Bon 357 

Ivea'  Bergamot 366 

Jargonelle,  English 337 

Jargonelle,  French 339 

Jacquin  393 

Jalousie 395 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendue  .  396 

Jackman*a  Melting 396 

Jagdbime 435 

Jaminette 438 

Jilogil 436 

Joannette 336 

Johonnot 395 

Joaephine 386 

Joaephine 427 

Josephine 438 

John 443 

July  Pear.*., , 344 

Julienne ^ 339 

Kattem 343 

Kaiaerbime 378 

Kaiaer  d'jiuiomne 378 

JCatxenkopt 432 

King  Edward's 396 

Knevetfa  JVeto  Sufan'a  Egg  . .  399 

Ktiight*8  Monarch 439 

Konge 347 

Kronprinx  Ferdinand 437 

Kronprtnx  Von  Oeatreieh,, ..  437 

Large  Summer  Bergamot 333 

Large  Sugar 346 

Large  Seckel 355 

La  FortwfUe  de  Parmentier, . .  436 

La  Fortunie  de  Paria 436 

Lawrence 442 

La  Bonne  Malinoiae 450 

Leon  le  Clerc 440 

LSon  le  Clerc  de  Laoal 440 

Lewis 441 

Lent  St,  Germain 448 

LeCuri.,.,, 448 

Limon 340 

Little  Muscat 340 

Little  Muak 340 

Little  Swan'a  Egg 399 

Linden  d^Auionine 437 

Lodge 393 

Long  Green,, 418 

VOrpheline 423 

*h9rdChen€^a 430 
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LouUe  Bonne  de  Jersey 397 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jeney 397 

Lmtue  Bonne  ttJtvrmiehee. . . .  3C7 

I^uise  Bonne 44 1 

Louise  Bonne  Rial 441 

Ltickc 442 

Locke's  JVew  Beurri 442 

Madeleine,  or  Citron  de*  Carmet  341 

Mmdeleine 341 

Magdalen 341 

Manning's  Elizabeth 385 

mVarianne  J^Touoeile 358 

Marie  Louise  JVIna    371 

Marie  Louise  the  Second 371 

Marie  Louise 399 

Marie  Chritienne 399 

Marie  Louise  Nova 400 

Marotte  Sticri  Jaune 444 

MetondeKops 360 

Midaitle 401 

MessireJean 443 

Messire  Jean  Gris • .  ....  443 

Measire  Jean  Blanc 443 

Messire  Jean  Doric 443 

Michaux 39S 

Milanaise  Cuvclier 4  50 

Mon  £keu 383 

Moor-Fowl  Egg 399 

Moor- Fowl  Egg 414 

Mouth  Water 418 

Mollett*8  Guernsey  Beurri 426 

Moltctfs  G^icmsey  Chaumon- 

ielle 426 

Moccaj 443 

Monsieur  Jean 443 

Monsieur  le  Curi 448 

Mr,John 443 

Muscat  Petit 340 

MuscatRobert 341 

Muscat  Fleuri 418 

Musk  Aobine 341 

M  uscadine 342 

Musk  Summer  Good  Christian  346 

Napoleon 401 

Naumkeag • 402 

JSTew  York  Red  Cheek 415 

J^ew  Autumn ,,, , 418 

NePlusMeuris 444 

J>rew  St.  Germain 447 

Ailisd'Hiocr 450 

Niell 401 

JVo.Qof  Van  Mens 333 

Ognon 345 

Ognonet 367 

Oxford  Chaumontel 433 

Passans  du  Portugal 342 

Paquency 404 

PaJlleau 406 

d*Atttomne. 402 


Parkisuon^s  Warden 

Paddinglon 

Passe  Colmar ....•• 

Passe  Colmar  Epineavx 

Passe  Colmar  Gris 

Perdreau • 

Petit  Muscat 

Petit  Bousselet., 

Petre 

Pennsylvania 

Philippe  de  PUtques 

Pine  Pear • 

Pitt's  Prolific 

Pitts  Surpasse  Marie 

Pickering  Pear 

Piper. 

Poire  Guillaume 

Poire  des  Tables  des  Princes . . 

Poire  a  la  Reine 

Poire  de  Chypre 

Poire  Sans  Pcau 

Poire  de  Rose 

Poire  Ananas «... 

Poire  eTAmboise 

PoiredeCadet 

Poire  de  Simon 

Poire  Aeige 

Poire  de  Seigneur 

Poire  Monsieur. ,  . . « 

Poire  d^ Amour 

Poire  de  Louvain ••. .. 

Poire  Truite 

Poire-  Glace, 

Poire  jyiell 

Poire  a  Gobert 

Pope's  Scarlet  Major 

Pope's  Quaker 

Pound 

Primitive 

Prince's  Sugar 

Princt^s  Sugar-  Top 

Princesse  de  Parme 

Princess  of  Orange 

Princesse  (f  Orange 

Princesse  Conquite 

Pricel 

Prisent  de  Malines 

Prince's  St.  Germain 

Q^een^s  Pear 

Queen  of  the  Low  Countries. . . 

Queen  Caroline 

Quilletette 

Raymond 

Real  Jargonelle 

Red  Museadel 

Red  Cheek 

Red  Beurri 

Red'Doyenni 

Red  Beurri^ • • 


429 

429 
444 
444 
444 

343 
340 
343 

403 

404 

425 

378 

404 

404 

448 

448 

334 

337 

341 

343 

345 

345 

349 

357 

367 

378 

378 

378 

378 

3S3 

3S3 

3S9 

450 

401* 

430 

4U6 

406 

445 

3^0 

344 

344 

399 

405 

405 

405 

444 

444 

447 

341 

406 

408 

407 

409 

337 

339 

339 

357 

380 
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Heine  de9  Pay  Ba9 406 

Reine  Caroline ^.  408 

Roine  des  Poires 408 

lUd-cheeked  Seckel 415 

Bea;intin.,, 444 

Riusseltit  Hatif 343 

Rouasalet  de  Rheims 343 

Botuselet 343 

Rotenbime 345 

Hoi  de  Rome 40l 

Roide  Wurtemberg, 437 

Rousselet  de  Meester 40*J 

Rosticzer 410 

Robert»on 422 

Royal  Tairling 429 

RoberCs  Keeping 429 

84iini  Sampeon 337 

Saint  Lambert 337 

Sabine  d'Eti 339 

Sanspeau  or  Skinless 345 

Satin  yert 346 

Saifit  Germain  de  Martin ....  347 

Sabine 438 

Saint  Germain  Jaune 446 

Seoteh  Bergamot 333 

SehSneund  Gute 353 

Sept-en- guetiie 340 

Seckel 415 

Seekle 415 

Seigneur  d'Hiver 425 

Shores  Saint  Germain. 347 

Shenks 413 

SieuUe 413 

Skinless 345 

Siekei 415 

8mith''s  Pennetftvania 404 

Snotv  Pear.,l 378 

Sommer  ^pothekerbime 346 

Sommer  Gute  Chrittenbime . ,  346 

Souverain 444 

Spanish  Bon  Chretien 430 

Spice  or  Mtuk  Pear 343 

Spina.. ^ 430 

St.  Jean 330 

St.  John*s  Pear 330 

St.  Jean  Mmquie  Groe 34 1 

St.  Germain  d'E'i 347 

St.  Michael 378 

St.  Michel  378 

St.  Michel  Dori 380 

St  Ghislain 410 

SL  Andr^ 411 

St.  Germain  Blanc 441 

Rt.  Germain 446 

St.  Germain  Gris 440 

St.  Germain  Panachie 447 

Styrian 412 

Stevens*  Genessee 412 

8Uphen"9  Genessee 412 


Striped  Germain • 447 

Striped  Long  Green 419 

Staunton 3r>6 

Sugar  Pear 330 

Sugar  Top 344 

Summer  fier^mot 333 

Summer  Bergamot 333 

Summer  Doyenni 336 

Suprime...' 339 

Stunmer  Beauty 339 

Summer  Portugal 342 

Summer  Franc  Real 344 

Summer  Rose 345 

Sucr^e  de  Hoycrswerda 346 

Sugar  of  Hoytreworda 346 

Stammer  Thorn 346 

Summer  Bon  Chretien 346 

Summer  Good  Christian 3 16 

Summer  St  Germain 317 

Sfwuner  Bell 347 

SucrSe  Doric 4/Jl 

Superfondante • 411 

Sullivan 411 

Surpcuee  Marie  Louise 404 

Surpasse  Virgalieu 416 

Surpasse  Virgouleuse 416 

Swiss  Bergamot •••  3t)7 

Sweet  Summer 337 

Swan's  Egg 414 

Sylvanche  Vert  tjTHiver 300 

Sylvange. «...  413 

Syckle 415 

Terling 429 

Thorny  Rose 345 

Thompson's •  413 

Trouvi  de Montigny 363 

Trout  Pear 389 

Union 446 

Urbaniste 417 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain 448 

Uvedale's  Warden 448 

Vallee  Francne 347 

Van  Monsy  JVo.  1218 372 

Valencia 378 

Van  Mons,  J\ro.  154 385 

Van  Mons,  JSTo.  889 411 

Van  Buren 420 

Van  Mons  L^on  le  Clerc 419 

VanMons,  JVb.  1238 376 

Vermillion  d'Eti .'.  339 

Verte  Longue 418 

Verte  Longue  Suisse 410 

Verte  Longue  Panachie. ••••«.  419 

Virgalieu 378 

Virgaloo 378 

Vicar  of  Winkfield 418 

Virgouleuse ,  • « 450 

Warwick  Bergamot 378 

Washington 422 
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Wnue  HerUt  Butterbime,.. .  378 

White  DoyenMi 378 

WhiieBturri 378 

fVhiU  Autumn  Bewrrh 378 

William^  Bon  Chritien 334 

Windflor 347 

Williams*  Early 348 

William  the  I'hurth 397 

Wilbur 4-21 

Wilkinson 421 

Winter  Bc-rgamot 429 

Winter  Cross 432 

WinterBeurri 433 

Winter  Virga/ieu 434 

Winter  Bfil. * 445 

Winter  Nelis 450 

Wilhelmine 451 

WUhelmina 451 

Wurtemberg 4<il 

Y«t 422 

Yeilow  Butter 37S 

Vork  Bergamot 360 

Vutte 422 


VJAJMW, 

Mrieotie  de  Tourt 272 

Abrieotie 272 

Alnrieot  Vert 276 

Abricot^e  RoQge 28u 

Agtm  Datte 309 

Amber  Primordian 279 

American  Yellow  Gage 287 

American  Wheat j2S9 

Apricot 272 

Apricot  Plum  of  Tours 272 

Autumn  Gage 271 

Austrian  Quetsche 311 

Azure  Hative 2»9 

Beekman*s  Scarlet 303 

Beach  Plum 203 

Binj^ham 272 

Bleecker's  Ga^e 273 

Blue  Gage 2S9 

Black  Perdrigon 2S9 

Blue  Perdrigon 290 

Blue  Imperatrice. 290 

Blue  Perdrigon 307 

Black  Damson 297 

Blue  Holland COl 

Bleecker's  Scarlet 303 

Black  Morocco 306 

Black  Damask 3o6 

Bolmar 284 

Bolmor^s  Washington 284 

Bruyn  Gage 276 

Bradford  Gage 270 

Brugnon  Gage • .  •  276 


Brignole 2S7 

Bre?oort*s  Purple 288 

Br  evoor^s  Purple  Bolmar » . . .  289 
Brevoorfs  Purple  Washington  2S9 

Brignole  Violette 290 

Bucl*s  Favorite 273 

Bury  Seedling 273 

Byfield 272 

Catalonian 279 

Caledonian 300 

Caledonian 306 

Cherry 294 

Chestun 295 

Chickasaw  Plum 263 

Coe*8  Golden  Drop 273 

Coe's  Imperial 273 

Cooper's  Large 391 

Cooper's  Large  Red 291 

Cooper's  Large  American*. . .  291 

Columbia 292 

Columbian  Gage 2ir2 

Corse's  Admiral. 293 

Corse's  Field  Marshal 293 

Corse's  Nota  Bene 2U3 

Coe's  Late  Red. 295 

Common  Damson 297 

Cofnmon  Quetsche 310 

Common  English  Sloe 316 

Covetche 310 

Cruger's  Scarlet 293 

Cniger's 293 

Cruger's  Seedling.,. 293 

Cruger's  Scarlet  Gage 293 

Dana's  Yellow.  Gage 275 

Damas  Vert 276 

Dauphine 276 

DAooine 279 

Dame  Aubert 256 

Dame  Aubert  Blanche 286 

Dame  Aubert  Jaune 286 

DAmkrique  Rouge 294 

Damson 297 

Damas  d^Italie 34^2 

DAgen 309 

Damas  Violet... 310 

Damask 310 

Damas  Gros 310 

Damas  Violet  Gros 310 

DameAubert  Violette 312 

De  Virginie 294 

Denniston  Red 296 

Denniston's  Albany  Beauty....  275 

Denniston's  Superb 275 

Denyer's  Victoria 315 

Diamond.... « 29S 

Diaprie  Violette 295 

Diapr^e  Rouge 298 

Die  Violette  KdmgmnClaudie.  30S 
Downton  Imperatrice ». .  27i 
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DomineDuU • 296 

Double-Flowering  Sloe........  316 

Double-Blossomea  Plum......  316 

Drapd'Or 274 

JhUck  Prune 296 

Duich  Quetxen 296 

Duane's  Purple  French 207 

Dwaif  Texas  Plum 263 

Early  Yellow 279 

Early  Scarlet 294 

Early  Danuon 297 

Early  Orleans 304 

Early  Morocco 306 

Early  Black  Morocco 306 

Early  Damcuk 306 

Early  Tours 307 

Eariy  Violet 307 

Early  Royal 313 

Egf^  Plum 2S6 

Elfrey 299 

Elfry'aPrune 299 

Emerald  Drop 275 

Pair's  Golden  Drop 273 

Flushing  Gage 278 

Florence 312 

Fotheringham 299 

Franklin 284 

Frost  Gage 300 

Frost  Plum 300 

German  Gage 273 

German  Prune 296 

German  Prune 310 

Ghiston's  Early 276 

Golden  Gage 273 

Gonne's  Green  Gage 288 

Golden  Cherry  Plum 295 

Goliath 300 

Green  Gage • 276 

Grosse  Reine  Claude 276 

Grosse  Reine 276 

Grosse  Luisante v  286 

Grooe  House  Purple 299 

Grimwood's  Early  Orleans.,,  304 

Gwalsh 301 

Hampton  Court..,. 304 

Holland 301 

Holland  Prune 301 

Horse  Plum 301 

Howell's  Early 302 

HowelPs  Large 306 

Hudson  Gage. 277 

Hilling's  Superb 277 

Ickworth  Imperatrice. 302 

Imperial  Ottoman 278 

Imperial  Gage 278 

hnperatriee  Blanche 285 

bnpiriale  Blanche 286 

bnpiratriee 290 

Anpiratriee  Violette 290 


Imperial  Diadem. 298 

Impiratrice  VioletU 310 

hnperatriee  Violette  Grosse,.  310 

Imperial  Violet 312 

ImpSriale  Violette 312 

bnpiriale  Rouge 312 

bnpiriale 312 

Isleuyorih  Green  Gage 276 

Isabella 3U5 

Italian  Damask 306 

Italian  Damask 3<i2 

Jaune  Hative 279 

Jaime  de  Catalogue 279 

JefTerson 279 

Jenkinses  imperial 306 

Keyset's  Plum. 277 

Kirke's 306 

Knights'  Large  Drying 28 1 

Knights  JSTo.e..,,', 302 

Lawrence's  Favorite 290 

Latcrence's  Gage. .  t ......... .  280 

Large  Green  Drying 281 

Large  Early  Damson 301 

Large  Long  Blue 309 

Late  Yellow  Damson 287 

La  DSlieieuse 291 

La  Royale 311 

Leipzic 310 

Little  queen  Claude 288 

LUtle  Blue  Gage 289 

Lombard 303 

Long  Scarlet 303 

Lows  Philippe 306 

Lucombe's  Nonsuch - 281 

Magnum  Bonum 286 

Mattre  Claude 287 

Matchless 295 

Manning's  Long  Blue  Prune . . .  309 

Manning's  Long  Blue 309 

Mvrabelle  Double 274 

Mirabelle  Grosne 274 

Mirabelle 282 

Mirabelle  Petite 283 

Mirabelle  Jaune 282 

MiserPlum 294 

Mimms 298 

Miriam 313 

Monsieur 304 

Monsieur  Ordinaire 304 

Monsieur  H&Hf. 3G4 

Monsieur  Hdt^f  de  Montmo- 
rency  304 

Monsieur  Tardif. 314 

Morocco 306 

Mulberry 282 

Myrobolan •••••  294 

Myrobolan 294 

J^ew  Golden  Ihrop 273 

JV%io  Washington 984 
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J^ew  York  Purple 289 

JVWo  Early  OHeam 3U4 

JS'ew  Orlean$ d(J4 

Nectarine 3:i6 

J^oirtHmiine 307 

Old  OrUant 3U4 

Orleani 3a4 

Orange 282 

Orange  Gage 2S2 

PetUe  Reine  Claude 288 

PeaehPlum 306 

Peach  Plum 3UC 

Peol/'s  Earlr  Blue 309 

Perdrigon  Bouge 312 

Perdrigon  Blane 287 

Perdrigon  Violette 290 

PerdHgon  Violet 307 

Pigeon*a  Heart 310 

Pond'i  Seedling 309 

Pond's  Purple 309 

Prineei'e  imperial 278 

Prune  de  St.  Bamabi 279 

Prince's  Yellow  Gage 287 

PrunePiche 306 

Pricoce  de  Tours 307 

Prone  de  la  St.  Martin 295 

Pnined'Agen 309 

Pruned'Ast 309 

Prune  de  Brignole 309 

Prune  d*Allemagne 310 

Prune  d'(E^f. 312 

Prune  d'Alteeee 314 

PnmeSuiaee 314 

Purple  Damaon 297 

Purple  Favorite 307 

PurpleGage 4 306 

Purple  Egg 312 

Purple  Magnum  Bonum..,,.,  312 
QuetKbd  or  German  Prune. .  • .  310 

i^taehe  Groaee 310 

Quetsehe  d'Allemagtu  Grasse,  310 

^ueen  Victoria 315 

Queeh  Mother.. ••• 310 

Peine  Claude 276 

Peine  Claude  Violette 308 

Reine  Claude  Blanche 288 

Peine  Claude  petite  Mphee,,.  288 

Red  Gage 313 

Bed  Gage 303 

Pod  Damask 304 

Red  Magnum  Bonum 304 

Bed  Queen  Mother. 310 

Red  Perdrigon 312 

Red  Magnum  Bonum 312 

Bed  Imperial., •* 312 

Rivers'  Early 314 

Boe^s  Autumn  Gage 271 

Boehe  Cordon 298 

Bede  de  Sergent 309 


Royale 311 

Royale  de  Tours 313 

Boyal  Tours..... 313 

Royale  Hative 313 

Saint  Martin's  Quetsche.  ......  283 

Saint  Catherine 2S3 

Saint  Martin 29$ 

Saint  Martin  Bouge 295 

St.Maurin 309 

St.  James  Quetsche 311 

SaintCloud 0 300 

Sehuvler*s  Gage 276 

Scarlet  Gage 303 

Semiana 291 

Shailer's  White  Damson 287 

Shropshire,  or  Prune  Damson..  297 

Sheen 299 

Sharp's  Emperor 315 

Siamese 2S4 

Simiana 314 

Small  Green  Gage 288 

Smith's  Orleans ^ 304 

Steer's  Emperor 300 

Sucrin  Vert 276 

Superior  Green  Ga^e 278 

Suisse 314 

Sweet  Damson 297 

Sweet  Damson 301 

Sweet  Prune 310 

Swiss  Plum 314 

Thomas 315 

True  Large  German  Prune., .  310 

Turkish  Quetsche 310 

Vert  Bonne 276 

Veritable  bnpiratriee 290 

Violet  PerdHgon 290 

Violette 290 

Violet  Diaper 295 

Violet  Perdrigon* 304 

Violette  Hdtioe 307 

Violet  de  Tours 307 

Violet  Queen  Claude 306 

Virginian  Cherry 294 

Virgin 315 

Washington ••••••  284 

Wentworth 286 

White  Ga^e « 278 

White  Primordian 279 

White  Imperatrice 285 

White  Empress 285 

White  Magnum  Bonum 286 

WhiteMogul 286 

White  BnperitU 286 

WhiteHolland ^ 286 

WhUeEgg 286 

White  Damson 287 

White  Prune  Damson 267 

White  Damascene 287 

White  Perdrigon 387 
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WkUeGagf 287 

tVUmofa  Green  Gage 276 

Wiltnafs  JVew  Green  Gage..*  276 
WUmofa  Late  Green  Gage  . .  276 

Winter  Damson 297 

WUinoVs  Late  OrleanM 300 

Wtlmof  8  New  Orleus 304 

Wild  Red  or  Yellow  Plum  ....  263 

Yellow  Aprie&t 272 

Yellow  Perdrigon 274 

Yellow  Magnum  Banum 286 

YellowEgg 2S6 

Yellow  Gage 28S 

ZweUehe 310 


QunfCKs. 

Apple-Shi^ed 511 

Ctiinese 612 

Japan 512 

Oblong • 511 

Orange 511 

Pear-Shaped 511 

Portugal «  511 

ftAflPBXBRIES  XVD  BI«ACKBXK»»1. 
1.   KASPBXKftUa. 

American  Red •  515 

American  Black ••  • .  515 

American  White 516 

Bamet 1  516 

Black  Raepberry 515 

Brentford  Cane 516 

Burley » 514 

Common  Red  Antwerp 515 

Common  Bed, 515 

Common  Black- Cap 515 

ComwalV$  Prolific 516 

Comwairs  Seedling 516 

Cretan  Red 516 

Double  Bearing 517 

Double-Bearing  Yellow, 515 

BinglM  Red,  of  some 515 

Ever-Bearing  Ohio 518 

Fastolff. 517 

Franconia 517 

jn-amboieier  i^  Chroa  IVuii 514 

MowtantTs  Red  Antwerp 514 

Knevefa  Antwerp 514 

Knevet'8  Giant • 518 

Large  Bed 516 

LateCane 517 

Lord  ExmotUh^a 516 

^ewRedAfUwerp 514 

Nottingham  Scarlet 518 

Ohi»  Aaepberry 518 
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Pf 

Perpetual  Bearing, 511 

Red  Antwerp • 514 

Siberian 511 

TMmbleBerry 515 

True  Red  Antwerp 514 

Twice  Bearing 517 

Victoria 518 

WhiteAntwerp 515 

Yellow  Antwerp 515 

2.  BLACKBXRRISS. 

Buah  Blackberry 519 

Dewberry 519 

Double  White-bloesomed  Bram- 
ble   519 

Double  Pink -blossomed  Bramble  519 

High  Blackberry 5l9 

Low  Blackberry 519 

Rose  Flowering  Bramble 519 

Trailing  Blackberry 519 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Aberdeen 528 

American  Scarletm 527 

Atkinson  Scarlet 527 

Austrian  Scarlet 526 

Bishop's  Orange 526 

BishoffsJ^Tew 526 

Black  Prince 528 

Black  Imperial 528 

Blood  Pine •  532 

Black  Roseberry 526 

Brewer's  Emperor 529 

Buisson «........'.....  535 

Carolina 532 

Caperon  Royal 535 

Caperon  Hermaphrodite 535 

Common  Hautbois. . .  •* 536 

Commun  Sans  Filets 535 

Commtm  Rouge 534 

DesAlpeskPruU  Rouge...:*  534 

Des  Alpes  k  FruU  Blatic 535 

Downton. •..•••...  529 

Doubte-Beflring 535 

Dundee 526 

Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet 526 

EarlySearlet 528 

Early  Prolific  Scarlet 526 

EHon 529 

Elton  Seedling, 529 

English  Red  Wood 534 

Fraisier  Vert 537 

Freruh  Musk  Hautbois 535 

Globe  Scarlet 526 

Green  Strawberry 537 

Green  Alpine,..,. 531 

Green  Pine..... 53V 
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Green  Wcpd 537 

Greenweir$  J^Tew  Giant 536 

Grove-End  Sctflet 527 

HoTey's  SeedUng 530 

Hudson's  Bay 527 

Httdeon 527 

Keen's  Seedling 531 

Keen* 9  Black  Pine 531 

Knighfe  Seedling 529 

Large  EarW  Sctrlet 527 

Late  Scarlet 527 

Melon 528 

Methven  Scarlet 527 

Metkven  Caetle 527 

Monthly,  wUhaui  Munnera. . .  535 

Murpk^e  Chiid 531 

MuekHaulhaia 535 

Myatt*a  British  Queen 531 

Myatt^sPine 531 

Myatf  1  Deptford  Pine 531 

Myatfs.Eliza 532 

J^ova  Scotia  Scarlet 526 

Old  Scarlet 528 

OldPine 532 

Orange  Hudeon'a  Bay 526 

Original  ScaHai 528 


Patagonian 536 

Pine  Apple 532 

Prince  Albert 532 

Prolific,  or  Conical  Hautboia...  535 

Red  Bush  Alpine 535 

Red  Alpine 534 

RedMonthly 534 

Red  Wood 534 

Roseberry 528 

Ross  Phoenix 533 

Scarlet 598 

Scotch  Scarlet 528 

Southampton  Scarlet 527 

Swainstone  Seedling 534 

Troe  Chili 536 

Virginia  Scarlet 528 

Warren's  Seedling 527 

Wilmofs  Superb 536 

White  Alpine 535 

White  Bush  Alpine 535 

WhUeMonihly 535 

JVhite  Monthly,  without  Mtm- 

nere 535 

White  Wood 534 

YellowChill 596 

\  York  Bioer  Scarlet 5ft^ 
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Almond,  its  history  and  Qses,  page  149;  cultivation,  149;  varieties  of, 
150;  ornamental  varieties,  152. 

American  filight,  G6. 

Amelioration  of  Fruits,  1. 

Apple,  history  of,  56 ;  its  uses,  56 ;  criterion  of  qualities  in,  5S ;  propaga* 
tion,  and  soil  and  situation  for,  59;  grafting  the  trees,  17;  prun* 
ing,  62  ;  cultivation  of  orchards  of  the«  CI ;  the  bearing  year  of,  to 
alter,  61 ;  insects  injurious  to,  and  modes  of  destroying,  62 ;  gather- 
ing, and  keeping,  67. 

Apple  Borer,  to  destroy,  63. 

Apricot,  its  history,  uses,  and  cultivation,  152;  diseases  of,  153;  wicties 
of,  153 ;  ornamental  sorts,  159;  selection  of  choice  varieties,  160. 

Aspect  of  fruit  trees,  48 ;  effects  of  hills  and  valleys,  50 

Bark  Louse,  to  destroy,  66,  560. 

Bending  the  limbs,  to  induce  fruitfulness,  34. 

Berberry,  its  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  160. 

Birds,  destroyers  of  insects,  55. 

Blackberry,  its  culture  and« varieties,  518. 

Black  Gum,  on  the  plum  tree,  269. 

Black:  Walnut,  261. 

Butternut,  261. 

Budding,  the  theory  and  practice  of,  19 ;  its  advantages,  best  season  fbr» 
20 ;  shield  and  American  shield  budding,  21 ;  after  treatment  of  the 
buds,  22 ;  reversed  shield,  and  annular,  23. 

Canker  Worm,  its  habits,  64  ^  best  modes  to  destroy,  65. 

Caterpillar,  to  destroy,  63. 

Chestnut,  its  varieties,  262 

Cherry,  history  and  uses,  162;  planted  for  avenues  in  Germany,  163;  soil 
and  situation  for,  163;  propagation  of,  164;  classification  of,  and 
its  varieties,  165 ;  ornamental  varietiast  199 ;  selections  of  choice 
sorts,  201. 

Chamomile,  used  to  destroy  insects,  54 ;  for  the  scale  insect  on  the  orange 
tree,  543. 

Cider,  to  make,  6S. 

Citron,  the,  545.  ^ 

Coal-Tar,  to  prevent  mice  from  girdling  trees,  564^ 

Codling  Moth,  66. 

Composition  for  wounds  in  fruit  trees,  32. 

Crab,  the  type  of  the  apple,  wild  species  <if,  57. 

Cranberry,  its  habits  and  culture,  20*') 
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CrooB-Breedinj^,  to  obtain  new  Tarietie*,  9. 

Carl,  in  Peach  trees,  468. 

Ctirculio,  its  habits,  266 ;  to  deitroy,  Q6S, 

Currant,  its  history,  901 ;  uses  and  ctiltare,  202;  varieties,  303;  omaiDeii- 
tal  sorts,  205. 

Cuttings,  propagation  bjp  26. 

Duration  of  varieties  of  Froit-Trees,  551 

De  CandoUe,  his  remarks  on  the  deeaj  of  varieties,  552. 

Ejes,  or  Buds,  propagation  by,  27. 

Fig,  its  history,  207  ;  propagation  and  culture,  208 ;  to  hasten  the  ripeuinf 
of  the  fruit,  and  its  varieties,  209. 

Filt>ert,  its  varieties  and  culture,  261. 

Fire- Blight,  its  nature,  322. 

French  Standard  Names,  key  to  the  pronunciation  of,  561. 
^Frozen-Sap  Blight,  in  the  pear  tree,  324. 

Fruitful  ness,  induced  by  root'pruning,  32;  by  bending  the  limbs,  and  by 
disbarking,  34 ;  by  salts  of  lime,  35. 

Grafting,  its  influence  on  varieties,  5,  553 ;  its  uses,  12 ;  proper  time  for 
13 ;  its  limits,  14  ;  splice  and  tongue-grafting,  15;  cleft-grafting,  17 ; 
saddle-grafting,  18. 

Graft,  its  influence  on  the  stock,  26. 

Grafting-clay,  19. 

Grafting-wax,  19. 

Grape,  its  history,  218 ;  soil  and  propagation,  219;  culture  of  the  foreign, 
22i) ;  vinery  culture,  222 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  235 ;  foreign  va* 
rieties,  236 ;  culture  of  the  native,  247 ;  vineyard  culture  of,  250 ; 
selection  of  choice  sorts,  259. 

Grape- Beetles,  252. 

Gooseberry,  its  habits  and  uses,  213 ;  propagation  and  culture,  314;  varie- 
ties, 215 ;  selection  of  choice,  217. 

Hickory  Nut,  261. 

Hybridising  plants,  9;  its  limits,  10. 

Inoculating,  or  Budding  Pruit-Trees,  19. 

Insect  Blight,  in  the  pear,  322. 

Insects,  general  remarks  on,  51 ;  to  destroy  by  band-picking,  to  kill  in  the 
grub  state,  52 ;  to  kill  in  the  winged  state,  53 ;  sorts  injurious  to  thtt 
apple,  62 ;  to  the  grape,  235  and  252 ;  to  the  plum,  266 ;  to  the 
pear,  322 ;  to  the  peach,  460 ;  to  the  melon,  538 ;  to  the  orange* 
543. 

Knight,  his  mode  of  raising  new  varieties,  9 ;  his  theory  on  the  decay  of 
varieties,  551. 

Knots,  on  the  plnm,  269. 

Layers,  propagation  by,  28. 

Laying-in-by-the-heels,  47. 

Lemons  and  Limes,  5^5. 

Longworth,  on  vineyard  culture,  250. 

Manure  for  fruit-trees,  45 

Madeira  Nut,  200. 

Melon,  its  history  and  culture,  537 ;  insects  affwting,  538 ;  cultnm  of  the 
Persian,  539 ;  varieties,  538. 
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Mice,  to  deter  from  girdling  tre«i,  560. 

Mildew,  on  the  grftpe,  252 

Mothi,  to  destroy,  54. 

Mulberry,  its  habits  and  Tarieties,  259. 

Mulching  newly-planted  trees,  45. 

Nectarine,  its  habits  and  culture,  501 ;  insects  af^tiog,  502 ;  wietiet, 

502;  selection  of  choice  sorts*  509. 
Nuts,  description  of,  260 ;  European  Walnut,  Butternut,  261 ;  Filberli  of 

various  sorts,  261 ;  Chcitiiuti,  262. 
Orange,  its  history  and  uses,  542 ;  soil  and  culture,  543 ;  scale  insect  on, 

543 ;  its  varieties,  543. 
Olive,  its  history  and  uses,  546 ;  {Propagation,  culture,  and  finest  varieties, 

547. 
Peach,  its  history,  452 ;  its  uses,  454 ;  propagation,  455 ;  soil  and  situation 

for,  456 ;  pruning,  457 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  460 ;  the  Yellows  in, 

its  cause  and  remedy,  461 ;  destruction  in  the  leaves  of,  470 ;  varie- 
ties, 471 ;  omamentad  varieties,  499 ;  selection  of  choice  sorts  of, 

500 ;  tongue-grafting  Ihe,  15. 
Peach  Borer,  460. 
Pear,  its  history,  316 ;  uses ;  and  remarkable  trees  of,  313 ;  gathering  and 

keeping,  319;  propagation,  320;  soil  and  culture,  321 ;  diseases  of, 

blight,  etc.,  322 ;  forms  and  character  of  varieties,  330 ;  selection  of 

choice  sorts,  452. 
Planting  deep,  ill  effects  of,  45. 
Plum,  its  history  and  uses,  262 ;  propagation  and  culture,  264  ;  best  soil 

for,  265 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  curculio,  etc.,  266 ;  varieties,  271 ; 

ornamental  varieties,  315;  selection  of  choice  sorts,  316. 
Pomegranate,  its  history  and  uses,  548 ;  propagation  and  culture,  549 ;  vbc 

rieties,  550. 
Potash  Wash  for  the  Stems  of  Fruit-Trees,  560. 
Position  of  Fruit-Trees,  48. 
Preparing  the  Soil  for  Fruit-Trees,  43. 
Propagation,  by  grafting,  12 ;  by  budding,  19;  by  cuttings,  26;  by  eyes, 

27 ;  by  layers,  28 ;  by  suckers,  29. 
Prunes,  to  make,  263. 
Pruning,  to  promote  growth,  29 ;  theory  of,  30 ;  to  induce  fruitfulnass,  32 ; 

root  pruning,  32 ;  transplanted  trees,  46 ;  shortening-in,  458 
Qenouille  training,  36. 
Quince,  its  history  and  uses,  509 ;  propagation,  culture,  and  varieties,  510 ; 

ornamental  varieties,  512. 
Rabbits,  to  prevent  their  girdling  trees,  560. 
Raspberry,  its  habits,  512 ;  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  513. 
Renewal  Training  of  the  Vine,  221. 
Ringing  and  Disbarking,  34. 
Rivers'  Remarks  on  Root-Pruning,  33. 
Root-grafting,  Dr.  Van  Mons'  remarks  on,  17. 
Root-pruning,  its  advantages,  32. 
Rust  and  cracking  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pear-tree,  556. 
Salt,  to  destroy  insects  generally,  53 ;  to  destroy  the  caiciilio»  369. 
Scions,  to  select,  13. 

50* 
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Seedting**  to  ruse,  5. 

Sea  Air»  its  effects  on  ftiiit-trees»  95S.     ^ 

Shaddock,  545. 

Shellac,  composition  for  wounds  in  trees,  33. 

Shoiteaing-in,  mode  of  pruning  the  peach,  458. 

SsAeUs,  their  power  of  drinng  away  insects,  531 

Soil,  the  best  for  fruit-trees,  48;  grarelly  loam,  sandj  loam,  clayqr 
49 ;  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  tress,  49. 

Soft-Soap,  for  the  stems  of  fruit-trees,  560. 

Species  of  Fruit-Trees,  3 ;  reproduce  themselres,  3. 

Slug-worm  on  the  Pear,  338. 

Spurring-in,  training  the  vine,  221. 

Stools,  for  propagation,  29. 

Stocks,  for  grafting  on,  13 ;  their  iuflnence  on  the  graft,  24;  bad  ones  cansn 
thedecay  of  rarieties,  553.  -  "' 

Strawberry,  its  history  and  uses,  520 ;  propagation  and  soil  for,  521 ;  cid« 
ture  in  rows  and  in  strips,  522 ;  fertile  and  barren  plants  of,  523 ; 
varieties,  525;  selections  of  choice  sortii  530. 

lUing-up  trees,  42. 

Thorn,  the,  as  stocks  for  the  pear,  320. 

Tobacco-water,  for  insecti,  54. 

Toads,  destroyers  of  insects,  56. 

Transplanting,  directions  for,  41 ;  preparing  places  for,  43. 

Training,  general  remarks  on,  35 ;  its  object^  36 ;  conical  standards,  and 
qnenouiila  training,  36 ;  fon  training,  38 ;  horiaontsl.  40 ;  rsnewil 
of  grapes,  221. 

Tallies,  effects  of,  50. 

yarieties,  to  produce  new,  3;  their  tsndency  to  change,  4;  do  not  pro- 
duce the  same,  4 ;  influence  of  grafting  on,  4;  Van  Mons^  mods  of 
raising  new,  5 ;  raising  new,  by  crop  breeding*  9 ;  propagation  of, 
12 ;  remarks  on  the  duration  of,  551 ;  Knight^s  theory  on  the  d^ 
cay  of,  552 ;  efiects  of  climate  on,  555;  W  ■estore  decayed,  558. 

Vine,  grafting  the,  18 ;  culture  oC  221. 

Vinery,  cheap  mode  of  building,  7!2A ;  for  fire  heat,  326 ;  diary  of  cnltim 
in  the,  228. 

Vineyard  Culture,  250. 

Wash  for  the  Stems  of  Fruit-Trees,  560. 

Water  Melon,  its  uses,  culture,  and  rarieties,  541. 

Whale  oil  soap,  to  destroy  insecti,  54. 

Yellows,  a  disease  of  the  Peach,  462;  its  i!ymptioiiit,462;  its  eaiise,463; 
remedy  for,  467. 
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